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PREFACE 


This  Volume  contains  a  Complete  System  of 
Practical  Cookery,  so  carefully  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  every-day  life,  that  although  a  person 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  here  treated  of 
may  not  be  able  at  first  to  dress  a  dinner,  merely 
byreferringtothis  book,  any  Cook  or  Housekeeper, 
possessed  of  ordinary  experience,  will  certainly 
have  the  means  of  knowing,  without  further  help 
than  what  these  pages  afford,  how  to  prepare,  in 
the  best  manner,  every  dish  at  present  in  general 
use. 

There  are  Twenty- five  Chapters  in  all,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  following  List,  each  of  which 
is  preceded  by  those  useful  Preparatory  Remarks, 
which  are  usually  kept  at  the  beginning  o^  the 
volume,  at  a  most  inconvenient  distance  from  the 
subject  treated  of.     This  is  often  em\)aTta«.^\i\^\ 
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B^B  it  U  believed,  the  novelty  in  arra^^ni 
here  adopted,  will  be  found  advantagt 
parties  concerned. 
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A  copious  olpbabeUcal  Table  of  Contents  will 
be  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  compose  a  work 
having,  in  all  respects,  a  practical  character.  Care 
has  also  been  used  to  collect  valuable  materials 
irom  A-arioiN  authentic  sources,  the  chief  object 
being  the  compoution  of  a  treatise  which  might  be 
called  with  truth,  the  Cook's  Companion  in  the 
practice  of  Cookery ;  and  at  the  same  time,  be  no 
less  useful  to  the  mistress  of  a  family,  if  required 
for  occasional  reference. 

T^  chief  requisites,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  are 
first,  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  precepts  it  con- 
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tains;  tfext,  their  economical  adaptation  to  the 
habits  and  tastes  of  the  majority  of  its  readers ; 
and,  lastly,  sach  a  distinct  arrangement  of  th& 
various  parts,  that  no  difficalty  can  arise  in  search- 
ing for  what  is  wanted,  nor  any  ambigaity  in  the 
meaning  of  the  directions  when  found. 

A  perfectly  original  bookiM  Cookery  would 
neither  meet  with,  nor  deserve,  much  attention  ; 
because  what  is  wanted  in  this  matter,  is  not  re- 
ceipts for  new  dishes,  but  clear  instructions  how 
to  make  those  already  established  in  public  favour* 
The  study,  therefore,  of  the  author  has  been  to 
consult  the  best  authorities ;  to  compare  different 
receipts  with  care  and  impartiality^  md  after- 
wards to  select  for  publication  those'Vnly  which 
appeared  economical,  easy  to  follow,  and  calcula- 
ted to  furnish  the  dishes  required  for  daily  use, 
as  well  as  those  for  occasions  of  ceremony.     But 
nothing  has  been  considered  worthy  of  adoption, 
however  high  its  pretensions,  without  some  spe- 
cific and  substantial  recommendations.      Every 
receipt,  therefore,  has  either  been  actually  tried 
by  the  author, .  or  by  persons  whose  accuracy  in 
the  various  manipulations  could  be  safely  relied 
upon. 

The  defects  usually  complained  of  in  most 
Cookery  books  are  their  extravagance,  and  their 
want  of  distinctness  in  the  directions.  In  many 
cases,  they  are  perversely  adapted  exclusively  to 
the  finances  of  persons  who  never  t\ink  of  xeaAm^ 


%eceipt3  at  all)  but  who  overeome  the  whole  diffi^ 
Ottlty  by  keeping  bigbly-edacated,  and,  of  eoiurse^ 
expensive  CJooks.  Such  works,  therefore,  afford 
little  assistance  to  the  young  mistress  of  a  family, 
to  country  servants^  or  even  to  persons  who  live^ 
in  towns,  but  whose  circumstances  are  so  limited, 
that,  with  all  the  disposition  in  the  world  to  learn 
the  art  of  Cookery,  they  haye  no  means  of  putting 
such  costly  lessons  in  practice. 

It  is  hoped  that  such  critidusms  will  not  apply 
to  this  work :  as  the  author  has  used  e^ery  effort 
of  industry  and  patience,  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
and  to  impart  it  clearly  and  forcibly  to  others,  so 
that  corractii  knowledge  and  judicious  economy 
might  go  ntnd  in  hand,  in  this  important  branch 
of  housekeeping.  ^ 


PREFACE 


TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


Every  Receipt  in  this  Work  has  been  carefully 
revised  for  this  Edition,  in  order  that  advantage 
might  be  taken  of  the  numerous  valuable  criti- 
cisms by  which  it  has  been  honoured  in  all  parts 
of  the  Empire. 

A  considerable  number  of  new  Receipts  have 
also  been  added ;  but  only  such  as  the  Author  has 
had  adequate  means  of  ascertaining  to  be  valuable 
— a  principle  which  has  been  scrupulously  adhered 
to  throughout  the  volume. 
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,    ■  or  Fionao  haddocks 
.  fisherman's  receipt  for 
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299 
65 


boiling  salmon 
Ale  or  porter  jelly 

berry  .    •     , 

Almond  cheese-cakes 

puddings  . 

_ -  fritters 

. cream    .     . 

custard 

cake     .    . 

cakes,  small 

pastes  .    • 

American  snow-lralls 
—^  blancmange 

gingerbread 

vinegar 

Anchovy  toasts 
Anchovies,  butter  of 
Angelica,  to  candy 

• ,  imitation  . 

.,  kitchen  garden 


Apiary,  the 

Apple  puddings  in  skins 

sauce   .     . 

pie       .     . 

puddings 

dumplings 

fritters 

soufflet     . 

— -  creams 
jellies  •     . 


41 
324 
291 
260 
275 
294 
317 
320,  321 
353 


355 
445 
287 
320 
365 
405 
306 

ib. 
390 

73 
622 
626 

97 
200 
256 
261,  284 
284 
293 
300 
312 
396 


325, 


Apple  fool  .    • 

water  .     . 

-^-.  in  pancakes 

in  halves,  to  stew 

,  clear  .    .    . 

to  bake     •    « 

I  and  rice    .     . 

preserved 

— ; — ,  to  preserve  . 
Apricot  iced  cream 
Apricots  in  white  jelly 

,  to  preserve 

^  jams     .     . 

.  in  brandy  . 

.,  to  dry 
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320 
460 
298 
331 
331 
332 
335 
388 
395 
318 
337 
389 

ib. 
390 

ib. 
281 
218 


Ardovie  pudding   . 

Artichokes,  to  boil 

.  bottoms,  to  dry  and 

pickle 419 

,  Jerusalem,to  fricassee  219 


bottoms,  to  pickle 
•y  Jerusalem 
.,  kitchen  garden 


Arrow-root  pudding 
.  cream   • 

jelly      . 

water    . 

^»  ,  to  make 
Asparagus,  to  boil 
.  a  la  Francalse 


,  kitchen  garden 

Attelets,  oyster  .  . 
Aunt  Mary's  pudding 
Auchtertyre  Stilton  cheese 


419 
507 
497 

277 

313 
326 
461 
462 
217 

ib. 
511 

73 
287 
489 
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Bacon 489 

I for  larding,  to  prepare 

the  fat  of,  .  . 
Bairn  brack  .  , . 
Baked  haddocks  . 
.  pike      .     . 

I  beef      .     . 

.  mutton  chops 

,  chickens,  in  rice 

,  hasty  pudding 

Baker's  yeast    .     . 
Balls,  forcemeat    . 

,  American  snow 

,  cold  harbour 


Balm  beer    .     .     • 

,  kitchen  garden 
Banbury  cakes 
Barberries  in  bunches 
■  ,  to  pickle  . 

Barley  sugar  drops 
.  sugar    .    • 

I  water    .     . 


or 


Barrelled  cod  fish  . 
Bath  Buns   .     .     . 

. breakfast  cakes, 

ly  Lunn's       .    . 
■          cream  cheese 
Batter  puddings       .     . 
Bean  puddings       .     . 
Beans,  to  boil  Windsor 
. ,  French 


to 


152 

357 

54 

63 

87 
106 
163 
272 
375 
206 
281 
370 
442 
624 
354 
dry  400 
418 
402 
tb. 
460 

47 
368 
Sal. 

371 
490 
280,281 
216 
lb. 

217 
223 


^  to  dress  dried  French 

.^ — ,  French    .     .  225 

^  to  fricassee  French  •  226 
^  to  keep  for  winter  me  227 
.,  kitchen  garden  .  .  610 
-,  kidney,  or  French  .     .    ib. 


Bechamel,  or  white  sauce,  to 

make 190 

Beefbrose 17 

,         soup,  thick    ....  18 

____,  or  mutton  soup      .     .  ib. 

•. ,  names  of  the  various 

pieces 74 

,  preparatory  remarks  on  75 

,  to  stew  a  rump  of  .     .  77 

-          k  la  Braise,  rump  of    .  78 

__^  stewed ib. 
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Beef,  to  stew    ....  78,  7 

,  hunting 7 

.         a  la  Braise    ....  11 

olives 8 

steaks,  dressed    .     .     .  il 

,  with  potatoes  .  il 

balls ^ 

,  short  or  spiced  ...  8 

,  to  salt  for  immediate 

use       ......   82,  8 

,  pickle  for     ....  8 

. ,  to  collar il 

.          steaks,  to  stew    ...  £ 

,  Dutch fi 

,  Rissoles il 


— ,  i  la  mode     .     .     .  86,  £ 

— ,  baked { 

— ,  hashed il 

^  cold  roast,  to  dress      •    i] 

—  gobbets C 

^  the  inside  of  a  cold  sir- 

loin  of,  to  dress .     .     .     .    ( 
.....  heart  to  roast     .     .     .    i 

— ,  fillet  of < 

.,  Burgesses  method  of  boil. 


ing  hung 

— ,  scarlet 

— ,  spring  garden  •  .  . 
— ,  to  cure  lying  * .  .  . 
-1.  or  pautton  baked  with 
potatoes 

—  and  oyster  sausages 
— ,  Hamburg     .... 

—  steaks,  to  broil   •     .     . 
^.-  palates 

—  ham 

— ,  fillet  of  mutton,  or  a 

breast  of,  to  stew    .     .     .  1< 
.^-  dripping  paste    ...  22 

steak  pie 2* 

steak  pudding    ...  2' 

—  tea, 4< 


Beer,  balm 4* 

,  spruce 4' 


ginger 


— ,  mangel  wurzel,  strong 
and  cheap,  and  particularly 
recommended  to  the  notice 
of  the  agriculturist      .     .  4! 


iND£;p:. 
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Beer,  cheap  ....»•  ^yS 
Bees 526 

,  list  of  plants  from  which 

they  extract    the  greatest 
quantity  of  honey   •    .     .  532 

Beet-root  soup 22 

, ,  to  stew     ....  222 

,  the  leaves  of  white, 

to  dress 225 

to  pickle        ....  416 

,  red,  kitchen  garden    •  507 

,  white,  kitchen  garden     ib. 
Berwick  receipt  for  boiling 

salmon 41 

Birch  wine 431 

Biscuit,  potato 338 

»^^^-^"^^,  SWCCi     •       .       .       •       lu    ID. 

,  Oliver's  .  .  .  .  ib. 
,  Iisman's  ....  370 
I spunge  ....  349 
,  French     .    •    ,    .  350 

.  sugar ib. 

BUcuits 369 

Bishop 441 

Bitters  4C4 

Black  puddings     .     .     148,149 

-,  Irish  ....  288 

currants,  to  preserve    .  384 

currant  jelly .     ,     ,     .  383 

jam    ....  384 

— lozenges.'.  ,     .401 

— — — .  wine  ....  426 
Blacking,  shoe       .     .     .     .457 

— for  carriage  harness 

and  leather ib. 

Blancmanges     .     .     .    318,  319 

■ eggs 319 

-,  American      .     .    .  320 

• ,  Dutch      .     .     .     .    ib. 

Blanquette  of  palates  of  beef    95 

,  veal  en       ...  131 

Bleeding  from  a  cut,  to  stop 

vioJent 465 . 

Blue  coat,  or  blue  mould  in 
cheese,  to  produce  ,    ^     .  488 

Boiled  carp 50 

.  turkey  or  fowl,  mush- 
room sauce  for    .    .     .     .  203 
— —  fowls,  white  sauce  for  ^^  283 


Boiled  potatoes,  to  broil  . 
cheese 
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,  306 
.    ib. 


Bones,  gravy  made  from      • 

,  to  boil  marrow  .    .    . 

Bonnets 

Boot-tops,  to  clean  white 

,  to  clean  brown   .     • 
Boots  and  shoes,  to  render 

waterproof    4    . 
Boudin  k  la  Reine 
— -~-  a  la  Richelieu 
Bradu  Fagadu 
Bran  yeast    .        « 
Brandy  mince  pietf 
.,  apricots  in 


.,  cherry  . 
-,  cherries 
.,  lemon  . 


Brass  and  copper,  to  clean 
Brawn,  a  collar  of 
— —  mock    •    . 


Bread  sauce  .     .     . 
I*.       crumbs  fried 

,  patties  in  fried 

puddings  . 


.  and  butter  puddings  266, 
^  tipsy  .     .     . 


.,  short 

.,  plain  short 

-,  American  ginger 

-,  Indian  ginger   . 

-,  Parkin,  or  Leeds 

-,  to  make 

.,  brown 

.,  stale    . 


-,  French, 
jelly  for  an  invalid  . 


186 

90 

295 

457 

ib. 

458 
130 
165 
69 
374 


434, 


264, 


ginger 
371, 


390 
435 
435 
436 
448 
149 
150 
19i 
208 
252 
283 
291 
339 
358 

ib. 
305 

ib. 
367 
372 
373 

b. 


Breakfast,  or  tea  cakes    366, 
Breast  of  beef,  to  stew     .     . 

of  lamb,  to  dress     .     . 

.  ■    of  veal,  to  stew  .     .     . 

,  with  green  peas 

— ^-— ,  to  broil 


to  collar 


of  mutton,  to  collar 
a  la  Ste.  Me> 


It 

ib. 
401 
307 
104 
115 
119 

ib. 
120 
122 
108 


noult   •«..... 

Brewing  .....  401< 
Brighton  cakp.s      .    .     . 


ib. 
.4^8 


xiv 


INDEX. 


Brocoli,  to  boil  .... 
,  kitchen  garden  .     . 

Broiled  sheep^s  kidneys  .     . 

■ii  Iamb  chops     .     .    . 

.  or  grilled  chickens   . 

—  meat,  game  or  poul- 
try, sauce  for      .... 

Brose,  beef 17 

Broth,  Mullagatawny  or  cur- 

rie 

,  sheep*s  head     •     .     . 

,  Scotch  barley   .    •     . 

. ,  rice  vealf 
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217 
504 
110 
114 
165 

198 


Brown  gravy  soups     .  , 

vecison  soup       .  . 

— ,  fish  and  sauce   .  . 

roUklops  of  veal 

roux,  or  thickening 

and  white  glaze  •  . 

bread       .      .     .  . 


4 

IG 
ib. 
17 
6,  7 
11 
52 
118 
185 
208 
373 
Brushes,  head  and  clothes,  to 

wash 453 

Brussels  sprouts,  to  boil .  .218 
Brussels,  kitchen  garden  .  503 
Bubble  and  squeak  ...  92 
Bugs,  to  destroy    ....  450 

,  harvest 468 

Bun,  Scots  Christmas      .    .  3^0 

Buns,  Bath 368 

Bunch  of  sweet  herbs  .  .198 
Burdwan's  stew  .  .  .  .166 
Burgess's  method  of  boiling 

hung  beef 91 

Burnet 521 

Bums 467 

Burnt  cream     .     .     .    310,311 

Bustard,  the 4<72 

193 
200 

271 
306 
316 
388 
479 


Butter,  melted 
,  ,  parsley  and  . 

.^_  milk  pudding 
— ^-^  of  anchovies    . 
milk. 


.,  fairy    .     . 
making  of 


,  method  of  making  up  481 

,  to  put  down  ,     .     .  482 

,  another  method  of 

preparing 483 

Scotch    method  of 


ssldng ib. 


PAGE 

Butter,  with  honey,  method 

of  preserving 484 

,  to  make  salt  fresh   .    ib- 

Buttered  eggs 169 


C. 

Cabbage,  savoury  . 

,  to  stew  red 

^  to  pickle  red 


138 
221 

417 


Cabbages,  to  boil  large  white  210 


.,  young  green 
■,  kitchen  garden 


Cake,  fish  soup 

,  calf's  feet  jelly 

^  tipsy  .     .  . 

sandwiches  . 

,  plum  .     .  . 

• ,  pound      .  • 

,  spunge     .  . 

Cake,  Scots  seed  . 


.,  a    .     .     . 
-5  rich     .     . 
^  almond    . 
.,  rich  currant 
■,  potato  flour 
^  Bourbon  . 


— ,  common  . 
— ,  Freneh     . 
— ,  Iriskseed 
— ,  riee     .     . 
— ,  white  .     . 
— ,  Cheshu-e 
— ,   handsch  kirchen, 
glove    .... 
— ,  without  butter 
— ,  common  . 
— ,  plum 


^  gingerbread  . 


Cakes,  kidney 

,  curd  cheese  . 

,  potato  cheese 

.  lemon  cheese 


ib. 
607 

66 
323 
339 
340 
345 
346 
346,  347 
347 
348 
352 
353 
354 
355 
357 
356 

ib. 
357 
359 
360 

ib. 


or 


.,  almond  cheese 

.,  rice  cheese    . 

.,  cheese      .    • 

^  biscuit  and  bread  :    . 

^  preparatory  remarks  on 

.,  fioU)  oc  icing  for  .    • 


362 
363 

ib. 

ib. 
364 
123 
258,  239 
259 

ib. 
260 

ib. 

ib. 

344 

ib. 


345 


,  AJadelon 


-,  small  almon 
-,  «h«  Quesi'i 

..,  SbreBaburjr 

^  UoatTOM 

-,  lillle  rice 


-,  Cbe*Mic 

-,liMle    .    _    . 

-,  little  almond  ib. 

-r,  Utile  cinnuQoii  aad  clore  ib. 

_,  Spanish 36g 

-,  smaU  tout     ...     .  302 

-,  rich  giogerbread     ,     .  385 
-,  breaAlail  ai  tn      .     .  3C6 
-,  for  breakfutM  te*,BliiD  ib. 
-,  hreatfaat  or  te»     .    .  3G7 
-,  short  ......    ib. 

-,  parliament  .     .    .    .    ib. 

-,  oatmeal 36B 


(irdie 


■ ,  Silly  Lunn's,  or  Bath 

bitakfaii ; 

5  gnoieberry  and  rasp. 

Iwiy ; 


-llm 


(earn .    ,    .    .315 

ur  ....  440 
wiliftiedpanlerlSO 
-  cluncrlings,  or&aiBe  .  138 
-head,   oi  mock    tortle 

"np» 4,  5,  C 

,  plain    ....  127 

rdrcuad     .     127,  130 

,  to  roHt  a  .    .    ,128 


plain      '. 

pudding 

jeWy  caka 

nock,  fresh 

et'g  eUB,  la  drcH 


CapillMre  .  .  . 
Capoca  i  la  Turque 
Capiicums,  to  pickle 
Caraway  cakes  .     . 

Cardooni,  to  dren 

Carp,  boiled       .     . 


Carpet!,  to  sweep  . 


(Jaiserole  of  rice    . 

of  potatoes 

Casseloites  of  rice 
CJassile  .... 
Catsup,  lotnter      .    . 

,  fish    .    .    . 

,  walnut    ■    . 


Prince  of  Wale: 
.,  kitchen  gaidt 
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Celery,  to  stew  .  « 
_,  kitcben  garden 
Chairs,  to  clean  .  • 
Charlotte  de  pommes  . 
Cheap  beer  •  .  . 
Cheese,  pork  .  •  . 
Cheese  cakes,  paste  for 

« ,  rich  paste  for 

>  ,  tarts  and 


^  curd    . 
1^  potato 
~y  lemon 
^  ^Imond 
-,  rice  . 
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222 
519 
455 
274 
498 
151 
233 

ib. 
235 
258,  259 
259 

ib. 
260 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
261 
305 

ib. 
306 

ib. 
332 

ib. 
382 
393 
396 
484 
486 


cake  pudding     • 
pudding        .     • 
to  toast    •     .     . 
to  stew    .    •     . 
boiled      .    »     • 
to  pot  Cheshire 
Italian    •     •     . 
Dutch  cream    . 
snow  .... 
— ,  Damson  .     .     • 
— ,  gooseberry    .     . 
— ,  to  make  .     .     • 
— ,  a  one  meal   •    . 
— ,  to  produce  the  blue  coat 
or  mould  in  .    »    .    .     .  488 
— ,  Stilton     .     .     .    488,  489 

489 
491 

— ,  a  day ib. 

,  new ib. 

Cherries,  preserved     .     .     .  388 
— ,  green  gages,  damsons, 
currants,  and  raspberries, 
to  save   sugar   in  preser- 
ving      397 

_-,  to  dry 399 

^  brandy     .....  435 


.,  Auchtertyre  Stilton, 
^  Bath  cream      .    . 


Cherry  tart 256 

jam 388 

I brandy      .     .     .     434,435 

Cheshire  tart 267 

■         cheese,  to  pot     .     •     .  306 
—  cake 360 


Cbesnut  sauce  for  a  nxast  tur^ 

key       .     .     . 
Chicken  panada 
.,  friar*8 


— ,  to  pull  a  •  • 
-^  a  la  crSme  . 
— .,  cold  fried  • 
— .,  baked  in  rice 
—  in  peas  .  . 
-^  widi  a  white  sauce,  tc 


fricassee   .... 
■  with  ham,  l»-pot 
■    ■  pie   .... 
S)  to  fricassee, 
.,  broiled  or  grilled 


China  chilo 

Chives 

Chocolate     .    .    .     . 
Chops,  JMaintenon 
,  to  dress  mutton 


-y  lamb 

^  broiled  lamb 


,  t< 


,  dressed  lamb 
Chous  .... 
Christmas  bun,  Scots 

Cibol 

Cinnamon  tablet  . 
Claret  puffs  •  • 
Clary  .... 
Clear  apples  •  . 
Clothes  and  head  brushes 

wasu    .    .     .    .    • 
Cloths,  to  clean  floor 

Cocoa      

Cocky  leeky      .     .     . 
Cod  or  haddock,  to  bake 

to  crimp,       .     . 

■         fish,  barrelled     . 

I       fish,  dry  salted^  tusk,  oi 
^^ing,  to  dress  and  keep 

sounds,  roasted  or  ba- 


ked 


-,  broiled  •     . 


■.,  fricasseed   . 


Cod*s  head  and  shoulders,  tc 

boil 

,  to  dress  4 

Coft'ee  cream      »    •    #    • 
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Coffee,  to  make  ....  459 
— —  for  bieakfatt,  milk  •  ib. 
Cold  roast  beef,  to  drest       •    88 

.  veal,  to  dress      .    •     .  137 

— — -  chicken,  ficied  .  •  .163 
— ~  fish,  currie  ....  172 
-«— beef,  veal,  or  mutton, 

pie  of 247 

•— —  haibour  balls     •    .    •  370 

■  cream 464 

Collar  of  bpwB  .  .  •  .  149 
CoUops,  mmced     .    .    •    •    81 

,  Scots   i    ....     85 

'  ■  y  hare  and  yenison  .  181 
Coloor^  dresses,  to  wash  •  453 
Colouring  for  jellies,  creams. 

Ices,  and  cakes  ....  343 

Common  pancakes     .    .    .  298 

■  custard      •    •    •    .  322 

I    ■  syllabub    •    •    •    •  342 

cakes    .    .    .     356,363 

Cooling  drink 460 

Copper  and  brass,  to  dean   .  448 

Coratch 203 

Cordial 479 

Coriander     ••...•  524 

Costmaiy •    ib. 

Cottage  puddings  ....  292 
Cotton  stockings,  to  wash  •  452 
Couchon,  a  Clmia  dish    •    .171 

Cough,  for  a 463 

Cow-heels,  or  ox.feet  .  •  96 
Crabs,  dressed      •     .     •     69, 70 

■  or  lobsters,  dresi^d, 
cold 70 

,  Siberian,  to  preserve  393 
Ciappet  heads,  or  fish  soup  31 
&^kiBg  hinges,  to  prevent  459 
Gseam  of  riee  soup  ...  34 
Cieaois,  cttstaids,  jellies,  and 

other  sweet  dishes  .     .     .  307 
Cieams,  red  cnxcant,  or  pink    ib. 
custard  •    .    •     ib. 

raspberry  .  .  .  308 
whipt  .  .  .  .  ib. 
Spanish  ....  309 
honeycomb  •  •  •  ib. 
cofiee  •  •  .  .  .  ib. 
MAid   ,    ,    .    .    .310 


PAoa 
Creams,  Italian     •    •    .    ;  810 

■  >  burnt       .     .    310i»31I 
,  white  lemon  •    •    .311 

■  ,  stone ib. 

,  apple  .....  312 

,  Swiss ib. 

,  lemon .    •    .    312,  313 

,  roseat 313 

I  for  fruit  .taitg      •    .    ib. 

■  .,  arrow-root  •  .  .  ib. 
)  orange      ....  314 

,  Caledonian   .    .    .  315 

I  ,  imperial  •    .    .    .    ib. 

,  ratafia      ....  316 

■  .» curds  and  •  .  .  ib. 
'  — .,  as  in  Scotland   ib. 

■  ,  almond     ....  317 
.  ,  raspberry  iced    .    .    ib. 

■  ,  apricot  iced  .     .    .  318 
,  inille  fruit  iced       .    ib»^ 
,,  pounded  strawber- 
ries for  strawberry  ...     86 

.    I  of  tartar    •    .     •     .  463 

,  cold 464 

Cress  and  mustard  garden    .  520 

.,  or  nasturtium,  Indian  521 

Cressy,  soups 8 

Crisp  paste 233 

Croquets 123 

of  sweetbreads  .  .  137 
Croquettes  de  pommes  de  terre  292 

■  with  marmalade  •  335 
Crulla,  Aberdeen  ....  299 
Crumbs,  fried  bread  •  .  .  208 
Crust,  raised  ...  236,  237 
Cuchon,  a  China  dish  .  .171 
Cucumber  soup     ....  21X 

_. vinegar       .     .     .  405 

.   ■    / 1  >     mangoes     .     .     .  406 
Cucumbers,  to  stew    .     219,  220 

,  to  preserve     .    .391 

,  to  preserve  small  392 

u_-  and  onions,  sliced  410 

Cullis,  or  gravy,  ^  rich   .     .  208 
Curd  cheese  cakes      .     258,  259 

,  Naples 316 

Curds  and  cream  ....    i\i. 

^as'mS>co^aiA  i^« 
Currant  pudding;  in  iksna     .    ^ 

b 
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Currant  sauce  for  yenison,  the 

old  . 201 

•  tart 256 

,      fritters  without  eggs  294 

.^.— .cream,  red  or  pink  .  307 

jelly,  red  ...    .  380 

,  white     .     .     .381 

,  black  ...  383 
I  jam,  black  ...  384 
.     „       ,  white  or  red    .  38d 

■  lozenges,  black  .    .401 
■              wine,  from  unripe    .  425 

.     jBweet  wine,  from  tipe    ib. 
,  wine,  black    .     .     .  426 

— .^  shrub,  white  .     .    •  436 

cakes 352 

,  rich 360 

Currants,  to  preserve  black     384 

■  for  tarts,  to  keep  •  396 
n  barberries,  and  other 

fruit,  to  candy  ....  400 
Curxie  broth,  Mullagatawny, 

or   .. 4 

.         soup 7 

Currie 170 

of  veal 170 

,  a  dry 171 

.,  pimento ib. 

,  a  cold  fish    ....  172 

,  Indian ib. 

of  veal,  rabbit,  or  fowl     ib. 

powders 173 

paste,  Cooke's    •    .    .174 

Custard  pudding  .     .    276,  287 

cream 307 

,  a 320 

,  almond    .    .    320,  321 

s,  lemon     •    .     .    .321 

■  ,  orange  ....  322 
,  Durham  .  .  .  .  ib. 
,  turning  out  .     .     .  321 

,rice 322 

^  common  .    .    .     .    ib. 
Custards  or  creams,  to  orna- 
ment     ib. 

Cutcharee 134 

Cutlets  of  lobster,  crab,  or 
oyster  .......     68 

mutton 102 


PAO> 

Cutlets,  lamb 114 

,  to  dress  veal     .     «    .  121 

.,  a  la  Venitienne,  veal    .  ib« 

D. 

Dairy,  the 475 

Damson  pudding  ....  285 

cheese 393 

Damsons  for  winter  use  .     .  398 

,  to  preserve    •    •    •    ib» 

Darklng,  the  white  .  .  .  468 
Day  cheese,  a  ....  .  490 
Decanters,  to  clean     .     .    .  453 

Deer  horns 296 

Devil 168 

Devizes  pie 247 

Devonshire  junkets    .    .     .  334b 
Directions  for  using  the  boot- 
top  liquid 457' 

Draught,  saline     .    •    .     .  48S 

Dressed  skate 4i 

lobsters     ....     67 

crabs    .     .     .    .   69, 76 

. —  cold  crabs  or  lobsters    76 

beef  steaks 

ox-cheek    . 

lamb  chops 

calf 's-heads  < 

Dried  fish  pudding 

— ^-  French  beans,  to  dress     il^  I 

Drops,  lemon 468 -j 

,  barley-sugar     .    •     .    ilk  ^ 

Drops,  red  lavender    •     .     .  464 

Duck,  the 47i 

,  to  boil  a I6IE 

s,  to  stew  .    .    .     166,  167 

.,  gravy  and  stufiing  for  206 


»    •    66 
.    «    94 
.    .114 
127, 126 1 
47' 


Duke  of  Norfolk's  punch 
Dumpling,  paste  for  a  com- 
mon    .    .    •    . 

,  half  hour 

,  apple 

Durham  custard 
Dutch  beef 

blancmange 

fiummeries   . 

cream  cheese 

sauce  .     • 


4^ 


1N0£X. 


PAOS 

poesfocfish  or  boiled 
194,  195 


E. 

• 

18  and  gold  chains,  to 

453 

,  remedy  for  the  .  .  465 
boil     .  ...     64 

fry  •  ',  •  .  •  ib. 
spitchock  •  .  .  ib. 
collar .....  ib. 
pot    ....    .     ...     65 

>we[d ib. 

251 

pe    •   ..  .*    •     •     •  200 

^to 214 

^ding 265 

ncQiange  •  •  •  .319 
xm^lade  •  •  •  •  337 
\a,  trip^  .....  168 
X  pudding  without  272 
^nv-puddjng  without  280 

)aclied 169 

Littered ib. 

ied   •    .......     .    ib. 

I  preserve  ...     .     .     ib. 

pickle      ....  415 

b 401 

Ties 427 

nrer  aqd  tarragon  vi- 

406 

¥ith  gravy  of  veal    .  223 
kitchen  garden  .     .518 
;  sauce  for  cold  game, 
Dr  meat     ....  192 
of  haip  fQr  gravies  .  1 88 


F. 

bradu  •  . 
Indian  .  . 
itter  ' .  .  . 
pies,  paste  for 
Budding  .  . 
luncheon,  or  supper 


69 

ib. 
333 
236 

283 

332  I 


PAOB 

Feathersy  to.  clean  •*  .  «  460 
Feet,  potted  calf 't      .    .    .  12& 

Fife  pie 24a 

Pifl^  lo  preserve        .    •    .  39<t 

Filietofbeef 9L 

—  of  mutton  or  breast  of 

beef,  to  stew      ....  104 

of  veal,  to  stew  .     .    .  120 

Fine  paste 234. 

-— .-  icing  for  tarts  and  puffs  237 

-— -panciJces 297 

Finnan  or  Aberdeen  haddocks  55 
Fish  soup,  crappet  heads,  or    31- 

,,  preparatory  remarks  on    3^ 

— ...  pudding,  dried  .    .    .    47< 

,  barrelled  cod    .    .    .    ib»- 

pudding  .....    51' 

puddings,  little       .    •    ib.- 

and  sauce,  white    .     .    52- 

.    .  ■<,  hrown  .      .    .    ibj 

,     .  .f  with  white  sauce  ib»> 

.        soap  cake      ....    6& 

rechaufft^es    .     .     .  66, 67< 

cucrie,  cold   .     .     .     .  172< 

nr  meat  sauce,  to  make 

a  (piart  bottle  of     .     .     .  191- 

^  pink  sauce  for  .     .     .    ib.- 

sauces  194,195,196,202,203- 

catsup 203. 

Flannels  and  worsted  things, 

•  to  wash 45^ 

Fleisch  minuten  .  .  .  .  12& 
Flemish  wafers  .  .  .  .361* 
Floating  islands  ....  328^ 
Floors,  for  scouring  .  .  .  449 
and  stona  halls,  to  take 

oil  and  grease  out  of  .  .  ib. 
Floor  clotha,  to  clean.  .  .  ib.* 
FlorendinCjiiare  .  .  .  .ISO- 
Flour  or  starch,  potato  .  .  277* 
Flummeries,  Dutch    .     320,  321 

,—  .     .,  rice  ....  335* 

_^-,,  raspberry     .     .     ib. 

Fondtjux  ....  .  299,300- 
Forced  goose  or  duck  .  .ISC- 
Forcemeat 205- 

,  for  fish  ....     ib. 

^  halls       ....  ^^ 

— — w  onions   .  . .  .  •     .  lO'i 


FmrUlKCendd   . 

■M      with  ooion*,  t 


Frnt,  or  idag,  tor  eakt» 


,TeBl,orrBhbil,Cnrrie«f  173 

,ormeat,Bscii«elicl 

fot  cold  game     .... 

— ,  wbitesanee  foilxHkd  304 
-^— ,  (luffing  for  taiktj  or  .  906 
Ftmm,  calfs'  chiUerlidgs  ot  138 
IFicDth  hir*  wop  .    . 


Game,  prepanlory  retcarks 

™ 178- 

OsTdm,  kiielicn     .    . 
i  eteu  sod  miuU 

0*igle,  sage  .  .  . 
Gulic  Tinefu  .  ,  . 
■,  kitclicn  garden  • 


QiDgir,  imitatloii  West  I 


— ,  quitkl;  n 


Gingtibi 

->  Ameiieu 
-,e>]Ki,T)ch     , 
-,  hoMycomb   . 
-.Indian.     .     .     . 
-,  Pukin,  or  Leed* 

eiidlecakca     . 

elawegga   . 

Olaues,  Co  cleai.    .    . 

GUie,  brown  and  »hile  . 

Glouceatei  jell;      .... 

Qbni  cake,  haudach  kii^Mi 

Gobbtu/berf  ."    "    '    . 
""   '    ■  •udeahringt,  b 


INDEX* 


the  .  . 
tart  .  • 
ling  .  . 
I  stilled  in 


for  puddings 
se  .  .  .  • 
raspberry  cakes 


PAOB 

.  256 
.  S68 
.  289 
,  329 
.  336 
.  382 
.  396 
398 


gar  .    .    .  404,  405 
to    resemble 

423 

426 


le 


')  npe  •  •  •  • 
I,  currants,  cher- 
>Ies9    ^^^   other 

ireserve  yellow  or 

preserve  yellow 
idled    the    sul- 


337 

382 

381 

387 

388 
397 

428 


preserre  large 
reen  •  •  •  . 
preserve  the  same, 
ey  are  ripe  •  . 
keep  green  •  . 
le  from  unripe  . 
aces,  forcemeats, 
things  .  •  .  184 
;  from  bones  •     .186 

ike ib. 

rify  ....  187 
ut  meat,  to  make  ib. 
St  meat,  to  make  187, 

w 188 

kke  a  pint  of  rich  ib. 
uffing  for  ducks  206 
ence  of  ham  for  188 
)f  floors  and  stone 
take  oil  and  •  .  444 
cloth,  to  remove 

455 

soup  .  •  •  •  21 
>erry  sauce  .  .  202 
j;es,  to  boU  young  2 10 
bo  boil  .  .  .  .  ib. 
for  winter  use,  to 
226 


I 


PAOB 

Ghreen  gages,  to  preserrs     •  890 
I  ,  cherries,  damsons, 
currants,  and  raspberries, 
to  save  sugar  in  preserving  39X 
I      gooseberries,  to  keep    .    ib. 

GreniSe^  a 130 

Grilled  or  broiled  chickens  •  165 
Grilse  or  trout,  to  pot  •  •  61 
Ground  rice  pudding  •  »  •  279 
Ghruel,  oatmeal  .  •  .  •  460 
Guinea  and  pea  fowls     •    •  472 


H, 

Haddocks  for   keepings    to 
clean  and  prepare    .    *    •    63 

,  .,  to  boil  fresh  •    •    •    ib. 

I   I,  baked 64 

,,  to  fry  small  fresh  64,  63 

mm  in  sauce,  to  fry   .    •    65 

.,,  Finnan  or  Aberdeen   ib. 
I  pie  •    •    •    •    •    •  260 

Haggis •     •  106 

Half  hour  dumplings      .     .  283 

Ham,  beef 98 

,  mutton,  to  cure      •    .110 

,  Westphalia  .     .    .    f?  142 

s,  to  cure  .    .     .     142,  143 

,  with  Madeira    .     .     .143 

to  boil  a 144 

.  toasts  ..•••.  146 
and  eggs 148 

,  to  stew 151 

with  chicken,  to  pot    .166 

for  gravies,  essence  of    188 

—  pie 246 

Hamburg  beef 93 

Handsch  kirchen,   or  glove 

cake 362 

Harbour  balls,  cold       .     .     370 
Hare  soup,  Scotch      ...      9 

_  soup ib. 

.,  French       ...     10 
— — >  J^gS®^     ,    ....    lb. 

,  mock .91 

,  to  stew Vl^ 

,  stuffing  for  a     •    .     •   Vb. 

,  to  roast  and  stuff  a      •   iib. 
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Hare  hashed     .....  lao 

stewed ib. 

_,  florendine     .     .    .     .    ib. 

and  yenison  coUops     .  181 

pie  ......    .  244 

Harioo  of  mutton  •  .  .  .  102 
■  a  neck  of  mutton  to    105 

Harslet  pigs 141 

Hartshorn  jellies   .     .     334,  325 

Harvest-bugs 465 

Harvey  *R,  or  camp  vinegar  .  406 

Hashed  beef 87 

mutton 107 

fowl 160 

hare 180 

Hashes    aod    made  dishes, 

sauce  for  .  ' 202 

Hasty  pudding  baked     .     .  272 
Hatteredkit      .    .     .     316,317 
Hats,  to  clean  .....  454 
Haunch  of  mutton  like  veni- 
son     105 

Hautboy,  the  large  Bath,  or  385 
Hawthorn  liqueur  ...  440 
Head  and  mince,  lamb's  .  113 
Head  and  clothes  brushes,  to 

wash 452 

Heart,  to  roast  beef    ...     89 

Herb  soup 22 

Herbs 523 

,  bunch  of  sweet       .    .  198 
Herrings,  to  fry      ....     67 

,red 58 

— — ,  to  bake     .     .     .     .    ib. 

*  ,  in  cases,  soft  roes  of   ib. 
,  to  salt ib. 

,  to  smoke  ....     59 

Hessian  stew  .....  83 
Hinges  to  prevent  creaking  450 
Hive,  the  huish  .  .  63?,  533 
Hollandatse,  afon^ala  .  .162 
Honey  cakes  .  .  ^•^  .  .361 
Honey,  vinegar  from  .*  • .  .  406 
■■  ,  list  of  plants  from 

which  bees  extract  thegreat- 
est  quantity  of    ...     .  514 

•  ■         from  the  combs,  to  ex- 

tract      633 


Honey,  method  of  preservinj 

butter  with    .... 
Honeycomb  cream      .     . 

I        :.  gingerbread 

Horse  radish  sauce,   to    ea 

with  hot  or  cold  meat . 
Horse   radish,    kitchen   gar 

den 

Hot  pickle 

Hotch  potch      .... 

,  winter   .     .     . 

Hung  beef,  Burgess's  methoc 

of  boiling       .... 


^  to  cure 


Hunting  beef 
Hyssop    .     . 


I. 


Ices,  mock' 

Icing  for  tarts,  fine     .     . 

for  cakeS)  frost,  or  .     . 

Imperial 

cream 

Imitation  anchovies    .     .     . 
■  West  Indian  gin. 

ger 

■     wainscot,  to  wash 

Indiui  fagadu 

currie 

meal,  or  maize  pudding 

pancake 

gingerbread   .... 

pickle 

cress,  or  nasturtium     . 

Ink,  permanent      .... 

,  to  make 

out  of  mahogany,  to  tak< 

Irish  stew 

.         pufi^    .  ^ 

black  puddings  .     .     . 

~—  rock 

— -  seed  cake 

,  or  two  milk  whey  .     . 

Iron  moulds,  to  take  out 
Irons,  to  clean  polished  grates 

and 
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Italian  veal 138 

.  pie     ....«•  245 

creams 310 

cheese 332 


J. 


Jam, -raspberry       ....  384 

,  black  currant    .     .     .    ib. 

,  white  or  red  currant  .  385 

— : — ,  strawberry    ....  38G 

,  cherry 388 

,  apricots 389 

,  peach 394 

Japanned    candlesticks   and 

tea-trays 45G 

Jargonel  pears,  to  preserve  .  394 

Jaune  mange 325 

Jelly  pudding 2GG 

Jelly 323 

,  ale  or  porter      .     .     .  324 

,  ox  feet ib. 

^hartsbora      .     .    324,  325 

,  apple 315 

,  arrow  root    .     .     .     .    ib. 

,  rum ib. 

,  oranges    .     .     .     32G,  327 

,  Pomona 327 

—9  strawberry    .     .     .     .328 

,  apricots  in  white    .     .  337 

. f  orange  for  breakfast    .  380 

■ ,  rbd  currant  ....     ib. 

)  white  currant    .     .     .381 

,  black  currant    .     .     .  383 

— ^  raspberry      ....  384 

— — ,  apples 306 

-■     ,  for  an  invalid,  bread  .  4G1 

• ,  Gloucester    ....  462 

Jellies,  creams,  ices,  and  cakes, 

colouring  for      ....  343 

Jeneton  pudding    ....  280 

Jemsalem  artichokes  .     .     .  507 
Jogged  hare     ......     10 

Juice  of  fresh -gathered  fruit, 

iced 318 

- — ,  to  preserve  lemon  .  .  342 
•x — ,  to  purify  lemon  .  .  ib. 
,  a  receipt  for       -     .    .  437 


I 
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Kale,  Scots 17 

,  sea,  to  boil  ....  218 

,  kitchen  garden    .512 

Kebobbed  veal       .     .     .     .133 

currie    .     .     .     .111 

Kerry  butter  milk      .    .     .  316 

Kew  mince        104 

Khol-rabbi,  kitchen  garden    504 
Kidney  soup    «     .    .    •    .     15 

toasts       123 

cakes        ib. 

or  French  bea^       •    .510 

Kidneys  and  skirts,^  dress     95 

,  to  dress  pigs*  14G 
Kipper,  or  dried  salmon  .  42 
Kitchen  spice,  for  white  sauce  207 

)  a  second,  for  ge- 
neral use       .     r     .     .     .    ib. 
Kitchens,  to  clean  stone       .  458 
Kitchen  garden      ....  500 


L. 


La  sauce  Robert  ....  204 
—  tire,  or  London  candy  .  4Gu 
Lace,  to  wash  .  .  .  .451 
Lamb,  preparatory  remarks 

on        112 

head  and  mince      .     .113 

dressed  with  rice    •     .    ib. 

_~  chops ib. 

i^,  broiled      «     .     .114 

^,  dressed      .     .     .    ib. 

feet  to  dress  .     .     .     .    ib. 

_~  cutlets ib. 

to  dress  a  breast  of      .115 

Lamp,  to   prevent  smoking 

ofa 458 

liarapreys,  to  stew      .     .     .     G6 

Lavender  water      ....  44(» 

.    drops,  red  ....  464 

,  kitchen  garden  .     .  525 

Larer      .......  ^2!2o 

Laxative  for  calves     .     .    .  41\) 
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Leather,  blacking  for  carriage 

harness  and  .  .  .  .*  .  457 
Leeds  gingerbread,  parkin,  or  367 
Leg  of  mutton  stuffed  .  .108 
.,  to  salt  .  .  109 
Leek,  kitchen  garden  •  .515 
Leicestershire  medley  pie  •  248 
Leipzeger  pancakes 
Leman's  biscuit  . 
Lemon  mince  pies 
I  cheese  cakes 
— -  padding  .  • 
I  ■        cream       ^    • 

■  ■  custard  •  • 
—  spunge  •  • 
_  juice  to  preserve 

.,  to  purify 

■ .  ...  I  marmalade    • 

«        drops  •     •    . 

.  >    picKle       •    . 

■  wine    .    .    • 

Lemon,  or  orange  shrub 

■  brandy-  •  . 
Lemons,  to  preserve 
Lemonade    .     .     . 

,  transparent 
Lettuce,  to  stew  young  peas 
and      .... 

,  kitchen  garden 
Light  puddings 
Lip  salve      .    .    . 
Liqueur,  orange    • 

,  hawthorn 


Caledonian 


Liquid  pounce       • 

_  directions  for  using  the 

boot-top   •     .     • 
Little  fish  puddings 
■       rice  cakes 
-~—  almond  cakes 
.«i— .  cinnamon  and 

cakes   •    •    •    . 
Liver,  sheep's   .    • 

puddings,  ox 

Loaves,  oyster 
Lobster  soup    •    • 

-,  dressed     • 

,  to  fricassee 


PAOS 

Lobster,  to  pot      »    •    .    •    68 
■  ,  a  la  Braise  ..    .    •    lb.  . 
,  crah9orjoy  ster, cutlets  of  ib» 
I  ,    salad    ,.     •   . .     •     •     69 

.  catsup 189 

sauce 197 

patties 251 

— -  pies 249 

.  s,  to   boil   ....    67 

,  or  crabs,  to  butter        68 

-— ^—  dressed  cold  crabs,  or  70 
Loin  of  mutton  to  stew  •  .  i04i 
— r—,  of  veal  to  roast  with 

Bechamel 120 

London  candy,  la  tire,  or  .  446 
Looking  glasses,  to  dean    •  454 

Lorraine  soup 27 

Lozenges,  black  currant  •  •  401 
Luncheon  for  an  invalid      .  462 


M. 


Macaroni  soup 
_  pudding 


.,  to  dress    • 
^  plain  dressed 
-,  to  make    . 


28 

27a 

303 

303,304 

304 

ib. 

3A& 

56 

67 

life 

ih. 

34a 

381 


Macaroons    .     .     • 
Mackerel,  to  boil  • 

,  to  broil     . 

,  to  bake 

Caveach     . 

Madelon  cakes 
Alaj^mim  bonum  plums 
Mahogany,  to  take  ink  out  of  458 

Maids       631 

of  honour      ....  268 

Maintenon  chops  .  •  .  •  lOX 
Maitre  d*hotel  maigre  .  .  201 
Maize  pudding,  Indian  meal, 

or 264 

Malt  wine    ..'•••     .430 
Mangel-wurzel  beer,  strong 
and  cheap,  and  particular* 
ly  recommended  to  the  no« 
tice  of  the  agriculturist    .  498- 
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Hazble  chimney  pieces  and 
hearths,  to  take  stains  out 

of 450 

Marmalade  egg      •    •    •     .  337 

otanges       •    378, 379 

lemon         •    •    .  379 

Harjoram 524 

Hazrow  bones,  to  hoil    .    .    90 
Tcgetable        .    .     .  224 
■  ■  pudding    •    .    •    .  271 

Mashed  potatoes  .  •  .  213 
Mead,  vinous  •  .  •  •  433 
,  sunple  •  .  •  •  •  434 
Meal  puddings  •  •  •  •  97 
Medicinal  imperial  •  •  •  442 
Medley  pie,  Leicestershire  .  248 
Meg  Morilies  soup    •    •    •    35 

Melted  butter 193 

Meringues 338 

Metallic,    to    discharge  all 

stains  which  are  not    •    .447 

Method  of  making  up  butter  481 

■        of  preparing  butter      .  483 

,  Scotch,  of  salting  butter  ib. 

of  presenring  butter  with 

honey 484 

Middleton  pudding    .     .     .  283 

MUk,  rice  and       ....    33 

.        coffee  for  breakfast      .  459 

punches 438 

suet 463 

Mille  fruit  iced  cream     .     .318 
Millet  puddings     •     •     •     .  267 

Mince,  Kew 104 

^eep*8 107 

pies       .     .     253,  254,  255 

,  brandy      •     .     •    •  255 

,  lemon       .     •     •     •     ib. 
Minced  coUops       •     ...     81 

fowl  with  veal     •    ,125 

veal 127 

Mint  sauce 200 

Mints 523 

Minuten  fleisch      .     .    .     .126 

Miscellany   ......  445 

Mixed  fruit,  wine  of  a  supe- 
rior quality  from     .     •     .  427 
Hock  turtle,  calf 's-head  soup 
or 45 


PAOK 

Mock  hare   ......    91 

__  venison     .    •    .    .    .  102 


brawn 
oyster  sauce 
ices      .    • 


Montrose  cakes 
Moorfowl  soup 

,  to  stew 

pie 


149 
190 
331 
359 
13 
178 
243 


Mould  or  blue  coat  in  cheese, 

to  produce 488 

Moulds,  to  take  out  iron  .  446 
Muffin  pudding  ....  281 
Muffins  .  •  ^.  •  •  •  .  1 
Mullagatawny 'soups  .    .    .  373 

— ^- ,  or  cuzrie  broth      4 

ib. 

Mulled  wine 462 

Mullet,  red 63 

Mussels,  to  pickle      •    •     .     73 
Mushroom  sauce  for  boiled 
turkey,  or  fowl 

powder 

I  catsups 


•iS,  to  pot 
^  to  stew 
to  pickle 


...  203 

...  207 
...  412 

...  209 

...  220 

415,  416 

Mustard,  to  make  .  .  .  203 
Mutton,  names  of  the  various 

pieces 99 

,  preparatory  remarks 

on      ....     99,  100,  101 

,  to  dress  a  shoulder  of  101 

_— « steaks,  French     .     .    ib. 

cutlets 102 

,  a  haricot  of  .     .     .    ib. 

,  to  stew  a  shoulder  of  103 

,  or  a  breast  of  beef, 

to  stew  a  fillet  of    .     .     .  104 

,  to  stew  a  loin  of      .    ib. 

,  to  haricot  a  neck  of   105 

,  rolled ib. 


/ 


,  to  broil  a  cold  roast- 
ed shoulder  of   .     .     •     .    ib. 

like  venison,  a  haunch 

of 106 

chops  baked   .     • «  •    ib. 

to  dress  .    .    ,    VJq» 

hashed       .     .     »    .  1^1 
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Mutton,  to  troHtr  a  breast  of  108 


a  la  Ste.  iVIeDoult, 


the  breasts  of 

— —  ham,  to  cure 

,  stuffed  leg  of 

,  boiled  neck  of 

,  to  salt  a  leg  of 

pie 


cold 


-,  beef,  or  veal,  pie  of 


ib. 

no 

108 

109 

ib. 

242 

247 


N. 

Nassau  pudding  ....  273 
Nasturtium,  Indian  cress,  or  521 
Neat^s  tongues,  to  salt    .     .     82 

-foot  oil      .     .     .     .     .448 

Neck  of  mutton,  to  haricot  .  105 

,  boiled      .     .  109 

of  veal,  a  la  Chreme    .  122 

,  a  la  Barbaric    .  123 
New  cheese  ......  490 

college  puddings     .     .291 

Noyaus 439, 440 

Nuns 297 

beads ib. 

Nuts,  gingerbread      .     .     .  3G4 

O. 


Oatmeal  porridge 
■  cakes     . 

gruel 


...  290 
...  368 
...  460 
Oil  and  grease  out  of  floors 
and  stone  halls,  to  take    .  444 

,  Deaths  foot     ....  448 

,  furniture      ....  438 
Old  currant  sauce  for  veni- 
son, the 201 

—  peas  soups     .     .     .  ]<),  20 

Olive  royals 93 

Olives,  beef 80 

— --,veal 120 

Oliver's  bmcuit      ....  369 

Omelet^ 302 

■   ♦  trfA  kidney  of  veal  803 
Omekf  soufilet      ....  300 

OdJob  soups      ......     25 

...  190 


PAGS 

Onions,  to  stew  a  fowl  with  160 

for  seasoning,  to  prepare  198 

,  forcemeat     .    .     ,    •.  207 

.  219 

.  221 

to  roast    •     .     . 

sliced  cucumbers 


^  plain  boiled 
-,  to  stew     . 


and 


^  to  pickle  .  . 
-,  to  pickle  young 
^  kitchen  garden 


Open  kale 
Orange  puddings  . 

soufllet 

_— —  creams       . 

water  ice    . 

custard 

jellies    .     . 

fool       .     . 

marmalades 

jelly  for  breakfast 

cakes,  Seville 

wine      .     .     . 

shrub,  lemon  or 

liqueur .     .     . 

s,  stewed  Seville 

,  to  preserve 

^  to  preserve  sliced 


ib. 
410 
41G 

41C,  41T 
513 
503 
262 
301 
314 
318 
322 

326,  327 
329 

378,  379 
380 


Orgeats 

Ox  cheek  poups     . 

,  to  boil  . 

,  to  srew  . 

,  dressed 

Ox  cheek,  potted  . 
Ox  tail  soup     .     . 

a  la  matelote 

,  stewed 

feet  or  cow  heel 

blood  puddings 

—  liver  puddings 

—  feet  jelly 
Oxford  pudding 

puddings 

Oyster  soup 
loaves  . 

■    attelcts 


sauces  . 
for 


or  turkey 


mock 


399 
429 
436 
439 
338 
392 
393 
434 

15 

94 

ib. 

94Ji 

35  . 
84 
159* 

97 

ib.  '. 
324 
290 
292 

31  * 

73     M 

189 


boiled  fowl 


ibi^ 
19a 


1 
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Ojster.-pie  .'<....  251 

^— —  catsup  ....  413 
a,  to  keep  and  fatten  .  71 
y  to  fry ib. 

,  to  stew     ....    ib. 

,  to  scallop      .    .    71)  72 

,  to  pickle  ....     72 

P. 

Paint,  to  wash 447 

Palates  and  sweetbreads,  to 

dress 95 

■■    of  beef,  a  blanquette 

of ib. 

Panada  chicken  ....  33 
Pancake  Kissoles  ....  253 
—,  a  thick     ....  298 

,  Indian      .     .     .     •    ib. 
8,  fine    .     .     .     .     .297 

,  Scotch      .     .    .    .    ib. 

,  French     ....  298 

■■    ,  common  .     .    .     .     ib. 
■  t  apples  in  .     .     .     .     ib. 

^,  leipzeger  ....  299 

Papered  rooms,  to  clean  .  .  447 
Parkin,  or  Leeds  gingerbread  367 
Parliament  cakes  .     .     .     .    ib. 

Parsley,  to  fry 185 

• —  and  butter      .     .     .  200 

,  kitchen  garden  .     .  522 

Parsnip  wine 430 

,  kitchen  garden  .     .  506 

Parsnips,  to  boil   ....  212 

Partridge  pie 238 

~ — — s,  to  stew   ....  181 

,  to  stew  young     .     .    ib. 

Paste,  puflf 232 

for  cheesecakes  .     .     .  233 

• »  crisp ib. 

- — ,  rich  short     ....  234 

,  fine ib. 

• ,  tart ib. 

,  sweet ib. 

,  for  tarts  and  cheese- 
cakes, rich 235 

for  tarts ib. 

>  rice ib. 

,  potato ib. 

ysuei 236 
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Paste  for  family  pies  .     •     .    ib. 

,  beef  dripping    •     .     .    ib. 

,  pyramid  of  .    .     .     .  258 

,  gooseberry  ....  336 

,  almond 445 

Paste .     .    ^ 465 

Pasty,  venison       .     .     242,  243 

,  a  sweet    ...     .     .  264 

Patties,  potato 139 

,  lobster 251 

,  veal ib. 

in  fried  bread     .     .     .  252- 

Peach  jam 394- 

Pears,  stewed 330 

,  to  preserve  red  .     •     .  387 

,  to  preserve  jargonel    .  394 

Peas,  to  boil  green      .     .     .210^ 

,  to  stew  old  ....  221 

,  chickens  in  .     .     .     .163 

and  lettuce,  to  stew  young  223 

for  a  second  course  dish 

k  la  Fran9aise    ....  224 

pudding         ....  22(>- 

for  winter  use,  to  pre- 
serve green ib. 

,  kitchen  garden      .     .  509 

Pepper  pot  in  a  tureen    •     .     32 

Perch,  to  broil 63 

,  to  pot ib. 

Perdrix  au  choux  .     .     .     .182 

Permanent  ink 445 

Pettitoes 150 

Pheasant  pie 238 

Pickle  for  beef .    •     •     «    .    83 
Pickle,  lemon  .    .     .     413,  414 

,  yellow      ....  415 

,  hot 417 

,  Indian      ....  418 

,  walnut      ....  419- 

Pickled  salmon      ....     44 

tongue,  glazed  and 

Bigarr^e 8G 

leg  of  pork      •     •     .  148 

Pickles,  preparatory  remarks 

on 408 

Pie,  pheasant 236 

,  partridge     .     •  ••     •    ib. 

J  goose      •     .    •     •     •  ^^ 
,  sweetbread  and  palate 


•  •• 
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Pie,  French 240 

beef-steak    «     •    «     •  ib. 

,  veal 241  ' 

.,  solid  veal     •    .    «     .  ib. 

^  mutton 242 

.,  sheepbead    «     •     .     .  ib. 

^moorfowl     .    .    •    .  243 

^  hare 244 

,  glblet      •    .     .     .     •  ib. 

^  chicken  •    «    •    •    •  245 

^  pigeon ib. 

^  Italian    «    •    •    .    •  ib. 

^look 246 

.,Fife ib. 

ham  •••«••  ib. 

,  Devizes  «    •    .    .     .  247 

■  ■■   II ,  vegetable     •    •    •     .  ib. 

,  tripe  ......    ib. 

■  ■■   M ,  of  cold  beef,  veal,  or 

multoB    ••••.•    ib. 
»— «,  Leicftstershire  medley    248 

■Baaav,    SCa  ••••••         ID. 

..^t  lobster 249 

,  haddock 250 

^  eel ib. 

-  shrimp ib. 

,  oyster 251 

^  apple 256 

Pies,  pork 242 

mince  .     .     253,  254,  255 
brandy  mince   .    •    •  255 
>,  lemon  mince     .    •    .    ib. 
Pigeon  soup     •    •    •    •  13,  14 

pie 245 

Pigeons, 474 

Pigeons,  to  roast    ....  157 
I            ,  with  rice  and  Parme- 
san dieese ih. 

I  en  surprise    •    •    •  158 

I  ,  to  broU    .     .    •    •    ib. 

I  i.whirie     •    •    ib. 

,  to  stew     ....  159 
Pig*s  cheek,  to  collar      •    .144 

—  bead,  to  pot       •     .     i    ib. 

—  cheek,  to  cure    •    •    •  146 
«—  kidneys,  and  skirts  to 

dress ib. 

I         head  and  feet,  sonsed  •  147 
Jbmakt 148 


PAGI 

Pig's,  calf's,  or  lamb's  hlsod, 

to  dress,  without  skins    .  149 
— —  feet,  te  stew  •    .     •    •  150 
Pig,  to  collar  a  small  roast- 
ing     .    - 146 

■    ,  to  roast  a  sucking .    .  147 

P^s 537,  542 

Pike,  sour  krout  with     .     .     62 

,  to  boil    ...     •     .     .     ib. 

,  baked ib« 

,  sauce  for      •    •    •    •  196 

,  white  saooe  fix      •    •    ib. 

Piilau,  to  make  a  ...  163 
Pink  sauce  for  fish  .  •  .  191 
— 1 — ,  or  red  currant  cream  307 
Piquanta,  sauce  .  •  •  .  199 
Plain  boiled  onions  .  .  •  219 
—  short-bread  ....  35S 
Plate,  to  clean .....  456 
Plum  pudding  .     278,  279,  280 

,  widiont  eggs  280 

.  cake    «    •    .    •    345,  363 

,  to  preserve  Ae  purple  398 

Plums,  magnum  bonum      •  381 

Poached  eggs 169 

Point  de  jour  fritters  .  .  293 
Poivrade  sauce  for  cold  meat  195 
Polished  grates  and  irons,  to 

clean 428 

Pommes,  Charlotte  de     .     .  274 

,  Croquettes  de      .  292 

,  un  Turban  de  ris, 

et  ue    ••.«...  v)W 
,1  Gateau  de  .     •     •  338 

Pomona  jelly 327 

Poor  man's  sauce  .  •  .  •  204 
Pork,  names  of  various  pieoes  40 
I    ■    ,  preparatory  remarks  on  ib. 

,  pickled  leg  of  •    .    •  148 

— _-  steaks       i¥. 

cheese 151 

pies 242 

Porridge,  oatmeal       .     •    .  290 

Portable  soup 84 

Pot  pourri A6» 

Potato,  kitchen  garden    .    .  508 

soup 80 

patties 139 

ribands     .    .    •    •  2U 
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PAom  1 
Potata^ggi      .    •    «    •    .  214 

paste 235 

.  cheesecakes  •  •  •  259 
^  or  cacrot  pudding  .  273 
.podding    •    .    273,274 

-  flour  pudding     •    •  1|7 

-  floor,  or  starch  •  •  ift. 
.pudding  .  .  285,286 
-fritters       ....  294 

-  biscuit      •    .    • 

-  flour  cake  •  • 
-yeast  •  •  »  • 
-4  casserole  of  •    . 


■s  to  boil      .    •    •    • 
Boashed     *    •    •    • 

^  to  broil  boiled    •    < 
-,  under   meat  while 


roasting,  to  brown 

raw  or  cold,  to  hy 
-9  to  roast    .    .    . 


338 
355 
375 
133 
212 
213 
ib. 

ib. 

214 

ib. 

94 

126 

161 

163 

467 

meat,  game,  and    »    •    •  188 

Pounce  liquid 445 

Found  cake 346 

Pounded    strawberries     for 

strawberry  cream  .  •  .  386 
Powder,  currie 173 


Potted  ox-cheek  .... 
I  calf's  feet  .  .  .  • 
Poulet  k  la  Francaise  .  . 
Poultry,  preparaUxry  remarks 
on 

»■  management  of  •    • 

■  ,  a  sauce  for  broiled 


,  UMishroom 
-,  ragoiit 
',  tooth 


Pnii#  podding 
Prussian  soop  • 
Pudding,  dried  fish 
,  fish 


Prawns,  or  shrimps,  to'  pot 

Prawns,  shrimps, or  crayfish) 
to  stew 

Preserved  fruit  tarts    .    •    . 

Preserves,  preparatory  re- 
marks on 

Preserved  apples    •    •    .    • 

■  cherries       •    .     . 

Pt^vention  and  cure  of  dis- 
eases incident  to  cattle,  of 
the 477 

Prince  of  Wales*  catsup      .  413 
Pnme  kmf  ,..,,.  268 


207 
208 
465 
70 

70 

267 

376 
388 

ih. 


sauce    . 
,  a  bean 
peas 


Puddings,  little  fish 

,  ox-blood 
,  ,  meal    . 

,  ox-liver 

y  in  skins,  apple 
.  currant 
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r  285 


47 

61 

29t 

216 

286 

B 

97 

ibw 

IK 

ib. 

96 


Puddmgs,  Pies,  and  Tarts, 
preparatory  remarks  on 

229,  231 
Puddhsg,  beef  steak  .    •    •  248 

■  debris,  or  salt  beef  •     92 
,  rabbit 249 

■  ..  cheese  cake   •    .    •  260 


^  apple 
^  orange 
^  lemon 
^  raspberry 
-,  bread 


261 

262 

26» 

ib. 

264 

^Indian  meal,  Of  maize  ib. 

^  cheese      ....  265 

->egg ib. 

^  a 266 

ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

.,  millet 267 

^  tapioca     .    •    •    •    ib. 

^  camp ib. 

.,  carrot 268 


^  bread  and  butter 


^  jeUy 
-jsago 


^  gooseberry 
^a  .  .  . 
^  transparent 


ib. 

269 

ib. 


,  citron 270 


^  rich  ground  rice 
..rich 


.,  butter  milk  . 
^  marrow  •  • 
>,  ratafia  .  • 
.,  whole  rice     « 

.. — «  without 

•,  baked  ha&Vy  . 
-,  Nassau    •    « 


ib. 

270 

ib. 


.   \\i. 

.w 
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Padding,  macaroni  • 
^  potato,  or  carrot 
^  potato  .  • 
,  tansy  •  • 
,  speaker's 
ajmond    .    • 


^  custard    . 

flight.  . 

^  Termicelli 
^  arrowroot 
Scotch     . 


^potato flour  • 
m^  plum  .  . 
^  without  eggs 


,  treacle 

jeneton    •  . 

,  batter      •  • 

,  muffin     .  . 

,  acdovie   .  • 

grouQd  rice . 

Wilt3hire  . 

tealing  ..  • 

Aliddleton  . 

.>  br^ad      .  . 

.,  family    .  . 

.y  Shropshire  • 

^  apple     ..  . 


y  west  country 
,  prune  .  . 
,  damson  •  • 
» potato    •     • 

rice    .     .     . 

whole  rice   . 

aunt  Mary*8 

custard    .     . 

suet .... 
->  Irish  black 
-»a    .     .     .     . 
->  white      .    . 
.,  calPs-feet    . 
-)  suet  apple    . 
-)  fryit  suet     . 
-,  regent's  .     . 
-X  stirred-ia  gooseberry 
-y  Oxford   •    . 
J,'  bread  and  butter 
-,  Yorkshire    . 
-J  new  college  . 
Ja  Jiasta    ,     • 
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t'273 

•    ib. 

273,274 

274 

275 

ib. 

276 

ib. 

ib. 

277 

ib. 

ib. 
2T8,  279 
279 

ib. 

ib. 
280,  281 
281 

ib. 
282 

ib. 
283 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
284 

ib. 

ib. 
285 

ib. 

285,  2S6 

286 

ib. 
287 

ib. 

ib. 
283 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
289 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
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290 
291 

ib. 

ib. 
292 
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Puddings,  camp  •  •    •    •    •  267 

,  light 276 

,  cottage 298 

,OjLford 292 

~^~m^  gooseberry  jam  for    •  382 
Pftdding  sauce      •    .     •    .  202 

Puff  paste        232 

Puffs      .......     258,295 

,  German  .    .    .    269,  270 

,  Irish 270 

,  Tunbridge  ....  295 

,  Spanish 296 

,  claret 333 

Punch,  jelly 326 

,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  437 

■,  milk ib; 

Purple  plum,  to  preserve    .  398 

Pyramids  of  rice    .     .     .     .132 

of  paste     ....  258 


Q. 

Queen's  tea-cakes  .  .  .  355 
Queen  cakes  .  .  • .  .  .  358 
Quince  cakes  :  •  .  .  •  399 
Quinces,  to  preserve  .  .  .  391 
Quin's  sauce 193 


R. 

Rabbits,  to  roast   .    .    .    .182 
-^—  stewed,  with  a  brown 
saucey  and   with  a  white 
sauce  .......    ib. 

smothered  in  onions    .  183 

Rabbit,  Welsh      ....  3(i5 

pudding 249 

.  soup 35 

Radish,  kitchen  garden   .    .  520 

,  horse 621 

Ragout  of  snipes     .     .     .    .183 

powder 208 

Raised  crust 236 

Raisin  wine,  vinegar  f^om  the 

refuse  of 406 

■ ,  to  make     .     .  428 

Ramakias    •    •     t    •    .    .  304 
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Raspberry  cream  . 
I    iced  cream 
—  flummery 
.  spuDge 

-^— .  jam      « 

jelly 

_^_  pudding 
Tinegar 
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.  308 
.  317 
.  336 
.  340 
.  384 
.  ib. 
.  263 


.  .  400 

Raspberries  preserved  whole  383 

—  preseryed  whole,  white  ib. 

,  to  preserve    .    •    •    ib. 

Ratafia  pudding    •    •    •    .  272 

cream 315 

,  to  make 439 


Receipt  for  boiling  salmon, 
Berwick 41 

■  for  boiling  salmon,  by 

an  Aberdeen  fisherman  .  ib. 
Red.herrings  .  .  ;  .  .  58 
mullet 63 

■  cabbages,  to  stew    .    .  221 

,  to  pickle      •417 
currant,  or  pink  cream   307 


jelly 


or  white  currant  jam 

pears,. to  preserve 

lavender  drops  . 

beetf  kitchen  garden 

RegeDC's  pudding 
Reine^  soup  a  la    .     . 
Rbubarb  tart    .     .     . 

,  kitchen  garden 

Ribands,  potato  •  • 
Rice  veal  broth  .  . 
*->^  soup    .... 

—  and  milk       .    . 
— — ,  pyramids  of 
*~—  casserole  of  .     . 

• cassolettes,  of    . 

,  to  boil     .     .     . 

paste    .     .     •     • 

cheesecakes   .     . 

puddiqg,  whole 

—  without  eggs 


whole 


--— soufflet 


380 
385 

387 
464 

507 
289 
28 
256 
522 
273 

17 

18 

33 

132 

ib. 

133 

173 

235 

260 

272 

ib. 

286 

ib. 

307 
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Rice  cttt0urd 322 

— -»  cake,  a  sweet  dish  .     .  334 

flummery      .     .     •     .  335 

in  a  shape,  whole  •     .  336 

cups ib. 

cake    ......  359 

—  cakes,  little       •    •    .    ib. 

cakes.. 360 

Rich  gravy,.to  make  a  pint  of  188 

cullis,  or  gravy  •     .     .  208 

short  paste    .    .    .  ^  .  234 

paste  for  tarts  and  cheess-, 

cakes 235 

ground  rice  pudding    .  270 

pudding 27I 

soufflet     .    ^    ...  301 

cake     ..*...  352 

currant  cakes     .     .     .  354 

cakes 360 

gingerbread  cakes  .     .  364 

Ripe  melon,  to  resemble  West 

Indian  ginger    «...  387 
.  currants^  sweet   wine 

from    .......  435- 

gooseberry  wine      .     .  426- 

Rissoles  .     .     .     .85,  133,  253- 
.    pancake     ....  253 
Roast  beef,  to  dress  cold      .     88 
meat,  to  make  gravies 

for 187,  188 

beef,  sauce  for   .     •     .191 

Rob,  elder    ......  401 

Rock,  Irish 334 

Rolled  mutton 105 

RoU,  veal 116 

Rolls 373- 

,  French 374 

Rook.pie 246 

Rooms,  to  clean  papered      .  447 

Reseat  cream 313- 

Rosemary,  kitchen  garden    .  525- 
Rout  cakes  .,,..•  354 
Ruffs,  sugar     .     .     •     •     •  3o8' 

Rum,  jelly 326 

Rump  of  beef,  to  stew  .  .  77 
Rump  of  beef,  a  la  Braise  .  78 
Rusks ^1Q 
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S. 

Sage  gargle  ...•*.    63 
,  kitchen  garden  •    •    •  523 

Sago  pudding 266 

Sago 462 

Si^  lobster 69 

a  summer    •    •    •    •  225 

a  winter ib. 

sauces     •    •     •    •    .  204 

Saline  draught 463 

Sally  Lun*Sy  or  Bath  break- 
fast cakes 371 

Salmon,  Berwick  receipt  for 

boiling  41 

,  receipt  by  an  Aberdeen 
fisherman  for  boiling  •    •    ib. 
— ^  steaks,  to  broil  ...    42 

to  bake ib. 

to  stew ib. 

kipper,  or  dried    •    •    ib. 

to  salt 43 

fritters ib. 

caveach ib. 

to  pot      .     •     .    •    •    ib. 

spiced 54 

pickled ib. 

Salsify,  kitehen  garden  •    •  506 
Salt  butter,  fresh,  to  make  •  484 
—  beef  pudding,  or  debris 
pudding   ••••••    92 

Salve,  lip 464 

Samphire     • 522 

Sandwiches 168 

■■       ■     .,  cake     •    .    •    .  340 

,   Captain   Hall*s, 

for  travellers      •    •     •     .  486 

Sftuce  for  the  fish  pudding  •    51 

white  fish  and  ...    52 

brqwn  fish  and      .    •    ib. 

with  white  sauce,  fish 

and 53 

i-^i,  to  fricassee  a  chidcen 

with  white 164 

i^-,  oyster     •    •    •    •    •  188 

,  for  boiled  fowl 
or  turkey  ••••••    ib. 

...^  mock  oyster     *    .    •  190 
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Smice,  for  a  roast  turkey, 
dicsnut    .    •    .    •    .    .IS 

,   for  fowl   or  turkey, 

white H 

to  make  bechamel  or 
white IS 

—  for  roast  betf    •    •    .    i] 
— *,  to  make  a  quart  bottle 
of  fish  or  meat  •    •    •    •    1 
— ,  for  fi^,  pink    •    •    .    i1 
— jfish U 

—  for  cold  game,  fowl,  or 
meat,  escavd&e  •     •    •     .     i 

— ,  white i1 

— ,  liver i 

*— ,Quin's    ...*..  IJ 

— ,  bread H 

— f  tomata i 

—^  Dutch     .    .    .     194,  If 

i  for  fish  or  boil, 
ed  fowls 1< 

—  for  cold  meat,  pmvrade     i 
^  for  any  oold  meat  •    .     i 

—  for  pike IS 

,  white     .    .    .    i 

— jfish i 

—  for  boiled  beef  .    •     •     i 

—  for  any  sort  of  meat    .     i 
..-  tourn^ i 

—  d*attelets 11 

a i 

—^lobster i 

..—  Robart,  for  beef  steaks 

or  mutton  chops     ...  11 

—  for  boiled  meat,  game, 

or  poultry ] 

— ,  celery i 

— ,  piquant Ij 

— ,  white  Italian    •    •     •  i 

■  ,  sharp     .    .     .  j 

—  for  fish,  white   •     •    •  i 
— .,  onion  ......  2l 

^-,  apple i 

— »  egg i 

-— ^  shrimp i 

— ,  mint j 

— ,  shalot 2( 

i— ,  sorrel i 
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Sauce,  maiire  d'hotel  mai- . 
sxe ..     •■•     .     ••     •  201 
the  Velout^e     •    •     .     ib. 

caper ib. 

for  venison,    the  old 
currant     ......  201 

^  to  eat  with  hot  or  cold 
meat,  horse  radish  .    .     .  202 
^  for  hashes  and  made 

dishes ib. 

J  green  gooseberry  .     •     ib. 

J  pudding ib. 

s,  fish  ...     .     202,  203 

,  for  boiled  turkey^  or 

fowl,  mushroom  .  .  .  203 
,  poor  man's  ....  204 
,  for  boiled  fowls,  white  ib. 
,  Rohart,  La  •     .     .    •     ib. 

,  salad ib. 

,  kitchen,  spice  for  white  207 

Sausages,  beef  and  oyster     .     93 

.^  to  make     •     .     .  145 

,  Spreadbury's       .     ib. 

Savoury  cabbage    ....  138 

..^ ,  kitchen-garden  .     .  524 

Savoys,  do.       ...  £03 

Scarlet  beef 91 

Scollops  of  calf's  liver    .     .  134 
Scorzonera,  kitchen-garden  .  434 
Scotch  hare  soup   •     ...     .  8, 9 
■  barley  broth  ...     16 
—i— ^  pudding    ,     •     •     .  277 
■  pancakes   .     •     •    •  297 
■           method  of  salting  but- 
ter    483 

Scots  kale 17 

—  collops  .....  85 
<- —  seed  cake  •  •  •  .  347 
•i— -  Christmas  bun  •  •  .  350 
•«—  kale,  kitchen-garden  •  503 
Sea  kale,  to  boil    ....  218 

--pie 248 

^  kale,  kitchen-garden  •  .  512 
Sted-cake,  Scots  ....  347 
—  ,  Irish    •    •    •    •  357 

ieviUe  orange  cakes   •    •    .  389 

IblotaaKce 201 

^— ,  kitehen-garioi  »  .616 
iiKp'aJiMidhiolb         ;    •    16 


I 
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Sheep's  liver     •    •     .    •    .107 

mince ib. 

.  tongues,  to  stew  •     .  109 

.— i—  tails,  to  stew  .     .     .  ib. 

kidneys,  broiled  .     .110 

—  trotters,  fried  •    .     •  ib. 

— »—  head  pie    ...     .  243 

Sherbet,  Turkish   ....  441 

Shoe-blacking 457 

Short,  or  spiced  beef  ...  82 

^-^  bread  ......  368 

t  plain    •     •     •    .  ib. 

J. —  cakes  ......  3G7 

— —-  pie  crust 233 

Shoulder  of  mutton,  to  dress  101 

,  to  stew  103 

Shrewsbury  cakes  .     •     •    .  359 

Shrimps  or  prawns,  to  pot   .  70 
..    ,  or  cray 

fish,  to  stew ib. 

Shrimp  sauce 200 

pie 250 

Shropshire  pudding    .    .    •  284 

Shrub 435 

,  lemon  or  orange     .     •  436 

,  white  currant    .     .     .  ib. 

Siberian  crabs,  to  preserve  •  393 

Silk  stockings,  to  wash   .     .  451 

Simple  soup      •     •    •     •     .  29 

cakes    .....  349 

,  mead 434 

Sirloin  of  beef,  to  dress  the 

inside  of  a  cold  ....  89 
Sirup  of  currants,  raspber- 

ries,  or  mulberries  .     .     .  401 

Skate,  to  crimp     ....  48 
"■'        dressed  like  veal  cut- 

lets '^^'  \a. 

— — ,  stewed 49  Jf^ 

,  dressed    •    .    •    •    •  ib. 

,  to  fry  small      .     •    •  ib. 

i.        with  liver  sauce      .    -  ib. 
,  for  keeping,  to  dean 

and  prepare 50 

Skirts  and  kidneys,  to  dress  95 
— _,  to  dress  pigs'  kidneys 

and      ....•«.  14& 
Skirrets  «    .    •    ^    «    «    •  ^4 

■I   .i.i   'j  Mtdbei&.g;ndiaek  ^  «  ^^ 
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Sliced  oranges,  to  preserve  .  393 

,  cucumbers  and  onions  410 

Slim  cakes  for  breakfast  or 

lea 366 

Small  cases   of  scollops  of 

sweetbreads     ....  137 

almond  cake      .     .     .  3d5 

rout  cake       ....  362 

cucumbers,  to  preserve  391 


Smelts,  to  fry 59 

Snowballs,  American      .     .  287 
. ,  boiled  in  butter  .  206 

■  cheese 332 

Soda  water 442 

Soft  roes  of  herrings  in  cases  558 
Soles,  to  fry 60 

,  brill,  or  any  other  flat 

fish,  to  boil ib. 

Solid  veal  pie 241 

— .  cream 310 

syllabub 341 

Sorrel  sauce 201 

,  k  la  Fran9aise,  to  stew  222 
Soups,  preparatory  remarks 

on 1 

Soup,  mullagatawny  ...       3 


or  cume 


cair 


broth    .... 

or  mock- turtle 

head 

— ,  calf  *s  head  • 
— ^  brown  gravy 
._,  currie  •  . 
— ,  Cressy  .  . 
— ,  Scotch  hare 
— ,  hare  .  .  . 
—^  French  hare 
— )  jugged  haie 

venison  •    . 

brown  venison 

white      . 

moorfowl 

pigeon     • 

giblet      . 

kidney    • 

ox-cheek 

or  cocky  Ifleky,  leek 

thick  beef    .    •    . 

beefctmuttoD^    • 


4 


6 

ib. 

6,7 

7 

8 
9 

ib. 

10 

ib. 

ib. 

n 

11,  12,  13 


13, 


13 
14 
14 
15 

ib. 

17 
18 
ib. 


Soup,  rice    . 

,  veal    . 

,  maigre 

Sante   . 

,  old  peas 

,  green  peas 

without  meat 

,  spring     . 

,  cucumber 

,  beet  root 

,  herb  .     . 

,  tomata    . 

,  vegetable 

,  winter  vegetable 

,  onion 

,  carrot 

Lorraine  . 


-,  Vermicelli 


a  la 


Rein^ 


.,  Macaroni 
.  k  la  Reine    . 
^  potige  a  la  Reine 
Vierge 


^  a  simple 

-,  Prussian 

-,  stove  or  spinach 

^  flour   . 

-,  potato 

-,  oyster 

^  lobster 

■^  crappet  heads,  or  fisl] 

«  for  the  poor  . 

.  for  an  invalid 

-,  cream  of  rice 

^  portable  •    . 

^  ox-tail     .    • 

*,  rabbit      .     . 

^  JUeg  Merrilies 

-,  turtle      .     . 


Sour  krout,  with  pike 

■     .,  to  make    . 
Soused  pig^s  head  and 
Sowens    •    .     •    • 
Spanish  puffs    .    . 

.  cream   •     . 

■  cakes    •    • 
Speaker's  pudding 
Spiced  Salman  •    • 
Spinach,  to  boil    . 


feet 
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Spinach,  to  dress   .     .    .     .216 

■  kitchen  garden  .     .510 

Spots  of  grease  out  of  doth, 

to  remove      .....  455 
Sprats,  to  broil      ....     59 

,  to  bake ib. 

Spreadbury's  sausages     .    •  145 
Spring  garden  beef     •    •    .    91 

soup 21 

Spruce  beers 443 

Spunge,  lemon       .     .    339^  340 

..^  raspberry      •    .     .  340 

cakes    .     .    .    346,  347 

biscuits     ....  349 

Stains  which  are  not  metallic, 
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CHAPTER  I. 
SOUPS. 

FREPARATORT  REltfARKS  ON  SOUPS  AND  GRAVIES. 

I 

£  VERY  utensil  employed  in  a  kitchen  must  be  kept 
scrnpnloiisly  clean,  and  a  cook  ought  to  take  especial 
eare  that  all  her  sau^-pans  be  in  good  order.  Brass  pans 
are  preferable  for  preserving  in,  and  cast-iron  and  double 
block-tin  are  the  best  sort  in  use  for  every  ofther  purpose ; 
their  covers  should  be  made  to  fit  closely,  and  the  tinning 
of  the  cast-iron  pots  and  pans  always  renewed  as  soon  as 
it  is  observed  to  be  wearing  off.     While  new,  they  may 
he  easily  kept  clean  by  washing  them  regularly  with  hot 
water,  and  rubbing  on  them  when  quite  dry,  a  little  white- 
ning with  leather  or  flannel.     After  long  use,  they  will 
require  occasional  scouring  with  fine  sand;  and  before 
they  are  used,  they  ought  always  to  be  rinsed  out  with 
hot  water,  and  wiped  with  a  clean  cloth.     A  landlady 
will  find  it  good  economy,  and  for  her  advantage  in  other 
respects,  to  provide  plenty  of  stone-ware  and  earthen 
vessels,  atid  also  common  dishes  for  the  kitchen,  that  the 
td)le-8et  may  not  be  used  to  keep  cold  meat  on. 

In  boiling  soup,  less  water  is  used  in  a  digester  than  in 
ttommon  pot,  as  in  the  digester  to  steant  can  escape. 
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To  extract  the  strength  from  meat,  long  and  slow  boil- 
ng  is  necessary^  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  pot  is 
never,  off  the  boil.     All  soaps  are  the  better  for  being 
made  the  day  before  they  are  to  be  used,  and  they  should 
then  be  strained  into  earthen  pans.    When  sonp  has  jel- 
lied in  the  pan,  it  shottld  not  be  removed  into  another,  as 
breaking  it  will  occasion  its  becoming  sour  sooner  than 
it  would  otherwise  do ;  when  in  danger  of  not  keeping,  it 
should  be  boiled  up.  It  never  keeps  long  with  many  vege- 
tables in  it.     The  meat  used  for  soups  or  broths  cannot 
be  too  fresh.    When  any  animal  food  is  plain  boiled,  the 
liquor,  with  the  addition  of  the  trimmings  of  meat  and 
poultry,  makes  good  soups  and  gravies,  as  do  also  the 
bones  of  roasted  or  broiled  meat.     The  gravies  left  in  the 
dishes  answer  for  hashes,  and  the  liquor  in  which  veal 
has  been  boiled,  may  be  made  into  a  glaze  by  iKHling  it 
with  a  ham  h&ae  till  reduced  to  a  third  or  fourth  part» 
and  seasoning  it  with  the  necessary  herbs  and  spices. 

In  boiling  wea&k  soups,  the  pan  should  be  uncovered 
that  the  watery  particles  may  escape.  Cow-heel  jelly 
improves  every  sort  of  rich  soup ;  and  for  thickenings 
truffles,  morels,  and  dried  mushrooms,  may  be  used  wiA 
advantage. 

Directions  are  given  with  each  of  the  following  sonpe 
for  thickening  with  flour  and  butter^^  cieam  and  egga^ 
after  the  cream  and  eggs  are  added,  die  ioup  must  not  be 
allowed  to  boil.  ^ 

Should  brown  gravy  or  mock-tiutie  soup  be  spoiling^^ 
fresh-made  charcoal,  roughly  poiuide4»  tied  in  a  little  \fmff 
and  boiled  with  either,  will  absorb  the  bad  flavour,  andr 
leave  it  sweet  Ad  good.    The  charcoal  may  be  made  by 
simply  pivbtingiA^bit  Qf  .woo^  ^Bto  tke  fire,  and  poundiii(< 
the  burnt 'part  in  a  mottar.  • 
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Mullagatawny  Soup. 

Put  half  a  pound  of  fresh  hatter,  with  six  large  oidons 
sliced,  three  cloTea  of  garlic,  some  chopped  parsley,  and 
sweet  marjonm,  into  a  stew-pan,  let  it  stew  over  a  slow 
jfire  till  of  a  light  brown  colour ;  cut  in  small  pieces  five 
povndt  of  lean  hee^  and  let  that  stew  till  the  gnyy  he  ex- 
tnctcd,  and  then  put  in  three  quarts  of  boiling  water, 
and  half  a  pound  of  Scotch  barley,  and  let  it  simmer  four 
hours  very  slowly;  mix  four  table  spoonfuls  of  currie-pow- 
der  with  cold  wat^r,  and  add  it  to  the  stock ;  take  out  the 
beef^  arid  mb  the  barley  through  a  sieye,  to  thicken  the 
mmp»  Cut  a  fowl  in  joints,  skin  it,  and  put  it  in  a  stew- 
psBL  with  a  piece  of  butter,  and  let  it  stew  till  quite  tender ; 
;die  stew-pan  must  be  kept  closely  covered :  this  to  be  add« 
«d  to  the  soup,  the  last  thing,  with  a  pint  of  boiling  milk, 
and  the  juice  of  two  lemons.  Boiled  rice  must  always  be 
iwrred  with  this  soup. 

Another  Mullagatawny  Soup. 

Make  a  strong  stock  of  the  bones  of  roasted  beef,  mut- 
ton, and  fowl;  while  it  is  preparing,  put  into  a  stew- 
pao,  with  six  ounces  of  butter,  three  quarts  of  sliced 
tomipy  two  quarts  of  carrots,  and  eight  large  onions  also 
sliced ;  let  them  stew  upon  the  stove  till  tender ;  then 
add  three  quarts  of  the  prepared  stock,  a  large  slice  of 
the  crumb  of  bread,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  currie- 
powder ;  let  them  stew  four  or  five  hours ;  strain  it  through 
a  tammy  cloth,  with  two  wooden  spoons,  taking  care  that 
so  bones  be  left  amongst  the  vegetables ;  if  too  thick  to  go 
through,  add  more  stock.  Then  cut  a  fowl  in  pieces,  fry 
it  in  a  frying-pan  with  butter,  and  add  it  to  the  soup ;  af- 
ter it  has  boued  a  little,  draw  it  to  the  side  of  the  stove^ 
Md;let  it  flimmer,  that  the  grease  may  be  taken  off.  A 
Hltls  good  beef  stock,  in  addition  to  that  made  of  the 
liwso,  will  be  an  improvement..  It  is  sometimes  thick- 
BBfid.vith  whole  or  groimd  rice,  instead  of  bread,  and 
li|^  to  be  isade  vprn  a  stove. 
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MuUagatawny,  or  Currie  Broth. 

Make  about  two  quarts  of  Rti'ong  veal  broth,  season- 
ed with  two  onions,  a  bunch  of  parsley^  salt  and  pepper ; 
strain  it,  and  have  ready  a  chicken,  cut  in  joints  and 
skinned ;  put  it  into  the  broth,  with  a  table-spoonful  of 
currie-powder ;  boil  the  chicken  till  quite  tender,  and  a 
little  before  serving,  add  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  stir  in 
a  tea-cupful  of  cream.  Serve  boiled  rice  to  eat  with  this 
broth. 

MuUagatawny. 

Boil  slowly  in  two  quarts 4>f  watemne  pound  of  split 
peas,  half  an  ounce  of  butter^  two  OBns  sliced,  a  little 
salt,  cayenne,  and  two  blades  of  macl.  When  the  peas 
are  tender  put  in  a  large  fowl,  cut  in  joints  and  skinned, 
two  quaits  of  boiling  water,  or  stock,  if  the  soup  be  re- 
quired very  rich ;  twenty  minutes  before  serving,  add  a 
large  table-spoonful  of  currie-powder,  and  the  same  of 
ground  rice. 

Calf  s-head  Soup,  or  Mock  Turtle. 

Parboil  a  calf's  head,  take  off  the  skin  and  cut  it  in 
bits  about  an  inch  and  a  half  square,  cut  the  fleshy  parts 
in  bits,  take  out  the  black  part  of  the  eyes,  and  cut  the 
rest  in  rings,  skin  the  tongue,  and  cut  it  in  slices,  add  it  all 
to  three  quarts  of  good  stock,  and  season  it  with  cayenne^ 
two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  salt,  the  peel  of  half  a  le« 
mon,  and  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  with  about  a  dozen 
of  forcemeat  balls  ;  stew  all  this  an  hour  and  a  half,  rub 
down  with  a  little  cold  water,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour, 
nix  well  amongst  it  half  a  pint  of  the  soup,  and  then  stir 
it  into  the  pot ;  put  in  the  juice  of  half  a  large  lemon,  and 
the  hard-boiled  yolks  of  eight  eggs ;  let  it  simmer  for  ten 
minutes,  and  then  put  it  all  in  the  tureen.  When  eggs 
ere  scarce,  boil  two  eggs  hard,  pound  the  yolks  in  a  mor- 
tar with  a  pinch  of  salt,  adding  the  yolk  of  a  raw  egg ; 
when  well  mixed  together,  put  thenira  a  table  dusted 
with  flour,  roll  them  in  the  form  o^HMlll  awm^j  and 
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cut  them  into  yeiy  small  equal  parts ;  roimd  every  piece 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand  with  a  little  floury  and  put  them 
on  a  plate  as  they  are  done ;  give  them  a  boil  in  boiling 
water,  then  put  in  fresh  cold  water,  drain  them  through 
a  tammy  before  putting  them  into  the  soup,  ragout^  or 
any  dressed  dish. 

Another  CalTs-head  Soup. 

Scald  and  clean  thoroughly  a  calf's-bead  with  the 
skin  on,  boil  it  an  hoar  gently  in  three  quarts  of  water^ 
and  parboil  it  with  some  sweetbreads.  Cut  off  the  meat, 
slice  and  fry  of  a  light  brown  in  butter  two  pounds  of 
gravy  beef,  one.  of  veal,  and  one  of  mutton,  with  five 
onions  cut  small  ^fn%  all  into  the  liquor,  adding  the  bones 
«f  the  head  brokan ;  rinse  the  frying-pan  with  two  quarts 
of  boiling  water,  and  put  it  to  the  meat,  and  other  things, 
with  two  whole  onions^  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  twice 
their  quantity  of  parsley;  the  peel  of  one  lemon,  four  cloves, 
a  little  allspice,  salt,  and  black  pepper,  with  a  slice  of  the 
crumb  of  bread  dried  before  the  fire;  let  all  this  stew  slow- 
ly for  five  hours,  strain  it,  and  when  cold,  take  off  all  the 
fat.  Cut  the  meat  of  the  calf*s-head,  tongue,  and  sweet- 
breads, in  small  square  bits,  add  them  to  the  soup,  and 
when  it  has  boiled,  mix  very  gradually  with  a  large  table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  a  cupful  of  the  soup,  and  stir  it  gently 
into  the  pot ;  twenty  minutes  before  serving,  add  a  small 
tea-spoonful  of  cayenne,  the  yolks  of  eight  or  ten  hard-» 
boiled  eggs,  and  the  same  number  of  forcemeat  balls ;  a 
pint  of  white  wine, — madeira  is  the  beat, — and  just  be- 
fore serving,  add  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  Forcemeat  balls 
for  this  soup  are  made  as  follows  :  Mix  the  brains  with 
five  table-spoonfuls  of  grated  bread,  the  same  of  finely 
minced  beef  suet,  a  tea-spoonfal  of  salt,  one  of  white  pep- 
per, the  grated  peel  of  a  lemon,  some  nutmeg,  and  boiled 
parsley  chopped  ;  beat  the  yolks  and  whites  of  two  eggs, 
roll  the  balls  the  size  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  fry  them 
4^  a  light  brown  in  boiling  dripping. 
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Another  Calf  s-head  Soup. 

Take  as  much  as  is  required  d  not  very  stnmg  v^eal,  «r 
beef  stocky  in  which  six  onions  hat«  been  boiied)  bcowa 
two  ounces  of  butter,  and  thicken  it  well  with  flewr,  tfaes 
add  the  stock  by  degrees ;  when  it  boils»  pot  m,tha  <atf!«# 
head  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  some  fried  forcemeat  balls  ; 
season  it  with  salt  and  pepper.  The  peel  of  half  a  lemon, 
improves  St.  When  it  has  boiled  twenty  miontes^  idd 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  catsup,  three  of  essence  of  anoli^ 
▼iee,  and  as  much  lemon  pickle  as  will  make  it  a  plwiiMit 
acid.  To  give  the  soup  a  good  colour,  and  to  eaiicb  tba 
flavour,  may  be  added  a  laige  table-spocmfiil  •f  flour,  mamt 
ed  perfectly  smooth  in  a  tea-cnpful  of:  cold  water,  ttid 
Btiired  gradually  into  the  soup,  after  winch  let  it  boil* 
few  minutes.  > 

Another  Calf 's-head  Soup. 

•  Cut  half  a  pound  of  lean  veal  in  small  pieces,  fry  it 
c£  a  Jight  brown  in  butter ;  cut  off  the  meet  in  small 
pieces  from  the  bones  of  a  cow-heel  that  has  been  boUed 
tender,  put  it  into  a  stew-pan  with  the  veal  and  two 
quarts  <^  beef  gravy,  one  anchovy,  and  a  bit  of  buttery 
some  cayenne,  a  blade  of  mace,  and  three  cloves ;  stew  it 
alowly  an  hour,  then  add  a  large  glass  of  madeira,  or  any 
white  wine,  the  green  part  of  a  leek,  some  parsley,  and 
lemon  tbyye  chopped  small,  lemon  peel  shred  fine,  and 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon.  Let  it  stew  very  gently  an 
hour  and  a  ha]f#  *  Serve  it  with  forcemeat  balls,  and  the 
yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs. 

Brown  Gravy  Soup. 

Take  fifteen  pounds  of  a  leg  or  shin  of  beef,  cut  off 
the  meat  in  bits,  rub  the  bottom  of  the  pot  with  bnttMV 
put  in  the  meat,  let  it  brown  for  neariy  an  hour,  toroing 
it  constantly ;  break  the  bone,  and  take  out  the  marrow, 
which  may  be  kept  for  a  pudding,  but  it  is  considered 
better  than  butter  to  brown  the  meat  with ;  put  to  the 
meat  fourteen  quarts  of  cold  water,  and  the  bones ;  when 
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it  bmls,  skim  it  perfectly  clean,  and  add  six  good-sized 
red  onions,  one  cairot  cnt  in  tbree,  one  head  of  celery,  a 
good  handful  of  whole  black  and  Jamaica  pepper  mixed ; 
let  this  boil  very  gently  ten  or  twelve  honrs  closely  cover*- 
ed,  if  upon  a  fire,  bat  if  done  upon  a  hot  plate  not  to  be 
covered ;  stnun  it  through  a  cullender,  and  then  through 
a  hair  neve,  into  a  large  pan  to  be  kept  for  use.  Return 
the  meat  and  bones  into  the  pot  with  three  or  four  quarts 
of  hot  water;  let  it  boil  nearly  two  hours,  and  strain  it 
off.  This  makes  good  stock  for  gravies,  stews,  or  any 
made  dishes. 

This  gravy  soim  keeps  perfectly  good  for  three  or  four 
we^s.  When  it  is  to  be  boiled  to  send  to  table,  first  boil 
vermicelli,  or  macaroni,  in  a  little  salt  and  water^  till  ten- 
der;  strain  it,  and  add  it  to  the  soup  just  before  serring. 
This  soup  is  quite  pure,  and  requires  no  clearing.  It  is 
e  most  convenient  thing  to  have  in  a  house  in  cold  wea* 
iher,  as  it  is  always  ready  for  use ;  and,  served  with  dry 
toast  to  eat  with  it,  makes  an  acceptable  luncheon. 

The  trimmiags  of  meat,  giblets,  and  bones,  may  be 
~  with  the  beef  for  this  soup. 

Another  Brown  Gravy  Soup. 

Cut  down  three  pounds  of  gravy-beef,  and  put  it  on  in 
a  stew-pan  with  three  onions  cut  small,  and  two  ounces 
<if  butter;  let  it  brown  well,  stirring  it  to  prevent  the 
onions  fit>m  burning ;  then  add  four  quarts  of  water,  one 
head  of  celery,  of  carrots  and  turnips  two  each,  with  some 
whole  black  pepper  and  salt ;  boil  it  gently  for  four  hours ; 
strun  it ;  and  the  next  day  take  off  the  fat.  When  it  is 
heated,  add  some  vermicelli,  previously  boiled  in  water, 
and  serve  it  after  boiling  ten  minutes. 

Currie  Soup. 

MivcE  small  three  or  four  onions,  according  to  their 
sine,  put  them  into  a  sauce-pan  with  two  ounces  of  but-^ 
ter,  dredge  in  some  flour,  and  fiy  them  till  of  a  light 
brown,  taking  care  not  to  bum  them ;  rub  in  by  degrees 
a  large  table- spoonful  and  a  half  of  currie-powder,  till  it 
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be  quite  a  paste ;  gradually  stir  in  three  quarts  of  gravy 
soup,  mixiDg  it  well  together;  boil  it  gently  till  it  be  well 
favoured  with  the  currie-powder ;  strain  it  into  another 
sauce-pan,  and  add  a  fowl  skinned  and  cut  in  small  pieceSy 
dividing  each  joint ;  stew  it  slowly  an  hour.  In  half  a 
pint  of  the  soup  put  a  large  table-spoonful  of  tamarinds, 
and  stew  them  so  as  to  separate  the  stalks  and  stones ; 
strain  and  stir  it  into  the  soup  with  half  a  tea-spoonfnl  of 
salt,  and  boil  it  for  fifteen  minutes  before  serving. 

Soup  Cressy. 

Slice  twelve  large  onions,  and  fry  them  pretty  brown 
in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter;  scrape  and  dean 
two  dozen  of  good  red  carrots,  boil  them  in  four  quarts 
of  water  till  quite  soft ;  pound  them  in  a  marble  mortar, 
mix  them  with  the  onions,  and  add  the  liquor  in  which 
the  carrots  were  boiled,  a  bimch  of  sweet  herbsi  pepper, 
salt,  a  blade  of  mace,  and  two  or  three  cloves ;  let  them 
all  boil  about  an  hour,  then  rub  them  through  a  hair  sieve ; 
put  it  on  again  to  boil  rather  quickly,  till  it  be  as  thick  as 
rich  cream.  Put  a  little  dry  boiled  rice  in  the  tureen, 
and  pour  the  soup  over  it.  If  the  carrots  are  large,  one 
dozen  will  be  found  sufficient. 

Another  Soup  Cressy. 

Wash  dean,  and  cut  small,  eight  <;arrots,  eight  turnips^ 
three  heads  of  celery,  and  six  onions ;  put  them  in  a  stew- 
pan  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  and  a  slice  of  ham, 
stew  them  gently  for  an  hour,  stirring  them  constantly ; 
when  they  begin  to  brown  add  as  much  gravy  soup  as 
will  fill  the  tureen ;  let  it  boil  till  the  vegetables  are  suf- 
ficiently tender  to  pulp  with  » spoon  tlirough  a  sieve,  af- 
ter which  put  it  on  the  fire  and  boil  it  half  an  hour,  skim, 
and  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt.  This  soup  should  be 
as  thick  as  melted  butter.  Two  pounds  of  beef  boiled  in 
four  quarts  of  water  till  reduced  to  three^  will  answer  foe 
the  soup. 
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Scotch  Hare  Soup. 

Skin  the  hare,  taking  care  to  preserve  the  blood ;  cut 
the  hare  in  pieces^  wash  it  dean,  cut  off  the  fleshy  parts 
of  the  back  and  hind  legs ;  put  all  the  rest  on  in  a  stew- 
pan  with  a  table-spoonful  of  butter ;  keep  the  cover  on 
close,  and  let  it  stew  half  an  hour ;  stir  it  now  and  then. 
In  another  sauce-pan  put  about  two  ounces  of  butter,  and 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  flour ;  brown  it  nicely.  Mix  the 
blood  with  four  quarts  of  cold  water,  strain  it,  and  with 
the  rest  of  the  meat  add  it  to  the  browned  buttei^  stir  it 
constantly,  and  when  it  boils  put  it  to  the  hare  which  is 
stewing,  and  add  one  carrot,  one  head  of  celery,  and  three 
huge  onions  cut  small ;  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Let 
it  boil  from  two  hours  to  two  hours  and  a  half,  according 
as  the  hare  may  be  young  or  old.  Just  before  serving, 
pick  out  all  the  bones,  the  carrot,  and  celery. 

Another  Scotch  Hare  Soup. 

Cut  off  all  the  meat  in  large  pieces ;  stew  the  bones  in 
three  quarts  of  water  with  two  heads  of  celery,  five  or  sue 
onions,  some  black  pepper,  salt,  and  cold- meat  bones. 
Have  ready  half  a  pound  of  rice,  well  browned,  and  add 
to  it  two  ounces  of  browned  butter  ;  break  the  blood  of 
the  hare  well  in  water,  strain  and  add  it  cold  to  the  brown- 
ing, stir  it  constantly  till  it  boils,  then  add  the  stock 
strained,  and  the  pieces  of  the  hare,  and  stew  it  all  toge-^ 
tber  till  sufficiently  done. 

Hare  Soup. 

Cut  the  hare  in  joints  as  for  a  fricassee,  and  put  it  in 
a  Btew-pan,  with  a  little  allspice,  three  blades  of  mace, 
aome  salt,  and  whole  black  pepper,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  a 
aprig  of  lemon  thyme,  one  of  winter  savory,  four  quarts 
of  water,  a  slice  of  ham,  and  four  pounds  of  lean  beef> 
'  two  carrots,  and  four  onions  cat  down ;  let  it  boil  till  it 
be  reduced  to  three  quarts ;  separate  the  hare,  and  strain 
the  soup  over  it,  and  add  a  pint  of  port  wine ;  boil  it  up 
b^ore  serving. 
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French  Hare  Soup. 

Skin  md  wash  perfectly  clean  two  y^nmg  hares,  cut 
ihem  into  small  pieces,  and  put  tbem  into  a  stew-panj 
with  two  or  three  glasses  of  port  wine,  two  onions  stndl 
witt^  two  cloves  each,  a  bonch  of  parsley,  a  bay  lea^  ol 
thyme,  aweet  basil,  and  marjoram,  two  sprigs  eadi,  and  a 
few  blades  of  mace ;  let  the  whole  simmer  npon  a  stove 
for  an  honr«  Add  as  mnch  boiling  broth  as  will  entirely 
<cover  the  meat,  simmer  till  it  be  soft  enough  to  palp 
thcongh  a  sieve,  then  strun  it  and  soak  tbe  cmrnb  of  a 
twopenny  loaf  in  the  strained  liquor ;  separate  the  bonei 
from  the  meat,  pound  the  nusat  in  a  mortar,  and  rab  it 
along  with  tbe  liquor  through  a  sieve ;  season  with  peppei 
and  sah,  and  heat  the  soup  thoroughly,  but  do  not  let  it 
boiL  Forcemeat  balls,  made  of  the  hare,  may  be  added 
to  this  soup* 

Jugged  Hare. 

Ik  Aye  quarts  of  water,  put  a  pound  of  scrag  of  mut- 
ton, one  of  gravy  beef,  one  of  a  shank  of  veal,  anda  sliest 
of  ham,  all  cut  small ;  two  turnips,  two  carrots,  ihres 
4Mnons  chopped,  a  little  mace,  salt,  and  pepper;  stew 
these  ingredients  for  three  or  four  hours,  tSad  strain  the 
soup.  The  next  day  cut  a  hare  in  small  pieces,  season  il 
with  pepper,  salt,  half  a  grated  nutm^,  and  the  peel  oi 
Ik 


a  smiJl  iem<m;  put  it  into  a  stone  jar,  and  fill  it  up 
the  prepared  soup  ;  put  a  bung  in  the  jar,  tie  a  bladdsi 
and  a  bit  of  linen  over,  and  set  it  in  a  pot  of  cold  WKtear ; 
as  it  wastes,  fill  it  up  with  more  boiling  water,  and  let  it 
boil  three  hours.  When  cold,  take  o£f  the  fat  and  pick  out 
the  lemon  peel.  This  quantity  will  make  two  tureens  falls 
and  when  to  be  used  is  thickened  with  a  table-spooniul 
of  flour,  kneaded  with  a  small  bit  of  butter,  and  half  a 
pint  of  port  wine  to  each  dish.  It  will  keep  perfectly 
good  for  a  fortnight. 

Venison  Soup. 

Boil  down  in  five  quarts  of  water  two  pounds  of  a 
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shank  of  yea],  or  a  fowl,  and  five  |>ounds  of  the  breast  of 
venison  cnt  snlall ;  two  or  three  onions  chopped,  some 
wholis  wliite  pepper  and  salt,  with  a  qnartor  of  a  pound 
•f  lata  iiBiii*  Let  it  ttew  till  it  be  completdy  boiled  do wn^ 
wbeB  all  the  strength  wiU  be  extracted ;  nib  it  through  a 
tievBy  tfaickeB  it  with  a  little  butter,  kneaded  in  flour,  and 
add  M  pint  of  madeiia^  and  boil  it  for  m  quarter  of  an  hour, 
or  twenty  miavtee. 

Brown  Venison  Soup. 

CuT.ia4nnll  pieoee  six  or  seven  pounds  of  the. breast 
of  venison,  put  it  in  a  stew-pan  with  two  or  three  ounces 
of  butter ;  cover  it  closely,  stir  it  once  or  twice,  and  let 
It  stew  an  faour.  Mix  four  quarts  of  cold  water  with  a 
ant  and  a  half  of  the  blood,  put  it  on  the  fire  in  another 
•feBW^paBy  and  stir  it  constantly  till  it  boil ;  then  add  the 
itsw  to  it  with  an  onion  minced  small,  and  a  whole  carrot» 
loJiia  salt)  black  and  Jamaica  pepper.  If  the  meat  be 
jmmgt  let  it  boil  gently  for  two  hours ;  if  old,  two  and  a 
hal£  Will  be  necsssary.  A  little  before  serving,  take  out 
the  carrot  and  all  the  bones,  leaving  a  little  of  the  meat; 
mix  in  half  a  pin#of  port  wine,  and  let  it  boil  a  short  time. 
It  may  be  thickened  with  a  little  flour  and  butter. 

White  Soup. 

Blanch  in  cold  water  for  twelve  hours  two  pounds 
gf  very  lean  beef,  put  it  into  a  pot,  with  a  knuckle  of  veal, 
er  '  five  quarts  of  water,  two  carrots,  two  turnips,  and  four 
middlingHiized  onions,  a  table-spoonful  of  white  pepper, 
a  little  mace  and  salt ;  let  this  boil  four  hours,  or  till  the 
aiength  be  extracted,  strain  it,  and  the  next  day  take  off 
ill  the  fiit.  Blanch  half  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds,  pound 
Aem  in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  water  to  prevent  their  oil* 
bg,  mix  them  with  the  soup,  and  let  it  boil  for  a  short 
time,  and  just  before  serving,  add  a  pint  of  rich  cream  ;  do 
1st  allow  the  soup  to  boil  after  the  cream  is  stirred  in.  A 
good  substitute  for  cream  is  the  same  quantity  of  milk, 
boiled  and  mixed  wi^  a  dessert-spoonful  of  arrow-root. 
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Another  White  Soup. 

Boil  together  a  knuckle  of  yeal,  a  fowl,  or  two  chid 
ens  skinned,  a  carrot,  a*  turnip,  an  onion,  some  salty  ax 
a  little  whole  white  pepper ;  take  out  the  chickens  whi 
tender,  cut  them  in  joints,  and  add  them  to  the  soup  whi 
strained^  heat  up  the  yolks  of  nine  e^s,  mix  them  with 
pint  o^  cream  and  a  table-spoonful  of  weU-hoiled  rici 
stir  it  gradually  into  the  soup,  and  heat  it  gently  hefbi 
serving.  A  cow  heel  that  has  been  previously  boiled,  ci 
up  in  pieces,  may  be  used  instead  of  the  chickens. 

Another  White  Soup. 

Take  a  good  knuckle  of  veal,  or  two  or  three  sfao 
shanks^  boil  it  about  four  hours,  with  some  whole  whi' 
pepper,  a  little  mace,  salt,  two  onions,  and  a  small  bit  i 
lean  ham ;  strain  it,  and  when  cold  take  off  all  the  iat  an 
sediment ;  beat  up  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  mix  thei 
with  a  pint  of  good  cream,  then  pour  the  boiling  sov 
upon  it  by  degrees,  stirring  it  well,  and  if  it  is  liked,  ad 
the  best  part  of  the  gristles. 

Another  White  Soup. 

Put  on  in  four  quarts  of  water,  a  knuckle  of  veal,  si 
pounds  weight,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lean  ham  or  baco] 
two  slices  of  the  crumb  of  bread,  one  ounce  of  blanche 
sweet  ahnonds,  put  in  whole  ;  six  middling-sized  onion 
two  heads  of  celery,  some  whole  white  pepper,  tbic 
blades  of  mace,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  and  a  sprig  of  thyme 
stew  all  these  gently  for  eight  hours,  strain  it,  and  whe 
cold  take  off  all  the  fat ;  boil  it,  and,  just  before  serviii| 
take  it  off  the  fire,  and  stir  in  very  graduaUy  a  pint  < 
thick  cream. 

Another  White  Soup. 

Boil  in  four  quarts  of  water  four  pounds  of  veal,  an 
a  fowl,  with  some  whole  white  pepper,  a  little  mace,  an 
three  middling-sized  onions  whole,  and  a  bunch  of  pan 
ley ;  let  it  boil  three  hours,  strain  it,  and  put  it  on  agai 
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to  get  qaite  hot,  and,  just  before  sernng,  stir  in  gradually 
half  a  pint  of  cream  with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  well 
beaten.  Do  not  let  it  boil^  as  that  will  make  the  eggs 
curdle* 

Another  White  Soup. 

Stew  in  three  qoarts  of  boiling  water,  till  qnite  ten- 
der, a  knnckle  of  veal,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  df  whole 
rice,  three  whole  onions,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  a  little  sweet 
■uajaram,  and  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  and  some  salt ; 
t  little  before  the  sonp  is  strained,  add  two  anchovies ; 
itnin  through  a  hair  sieve  and  then  through  a  silk  one, 
or  tammy,  put  it  again  upon  the  fire,  and  stir  in  half  a 
lint  of  rich  cream,  or  a  pint  of  milk  with  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  beat  up  in  it ;  let  it  be  hot,  but  not  boiling.  If  it  is 
nquired  to  be  richer,  boil  a  fowl  in  the  stock,  with  two 
MmceB  of  pounded  blanched  sweet  almonds. 

Another  White  Soup. 

Put  on  in  five  quarts  of  water  four  pounds  of  a  shank 
•f  veal,  break  the  bone  well,  let  it  simmer  till  it  be  redu- 
ced nearly  half ;  %oil  a  tea-cupful  of  whole  rice  till  very 
tender,  pulp  it  through  a  cullender,  strain  the  liquor,  and 
tdd  the  nee,  season  with  salt  and  white  pepper,  let  it  sim- 
Bier  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  add^  a  little  before  servings 
the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  beaten  extremely  well. 

Moor-Fowl  Soup. 

It  may  be  made  with  or  without  brown  gravy  soup  ; 
vhen  with  the  former,  six  birds  are  sufficient,  when  with 
loor-fowl  only,  boil  five  in  four  quarts  of  water,  pound 
Ik  breasts  in  a  mortar  and  rub  it  through  a  sieve,  put  it 
with  the  legs,  backs,  and  three  more  moor-fowl,  cut  down 
ii  joints,  into  the  liquor,  season  with  a  pint  of  port  wine, 
pepper,  and  salt,  and  let  it  boil  an  hour.  When  only  six 
■di  are  used,  pound  the  breasts  of  three  or  four. 

Pigeon  Soup. 

Make  a  strong  beef  stock,  highly  seasoned  as  if  for 
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brown  aoup,  take  abc  or  oght  pigeons  ftcoofdin^  to  their 
size,  wash  diem  cleao,  cut  <xff  the  nedtfl,  pinionsy  Urfffa, 
and  gixzardsy  and  put  them  into  the  stock;  ^piarter  th» 
pigeons  and  brown  them  nicely ;  after  having  strained  th^v 
stocky  put  in  the  pigeons  ;  let  them  boil  till  nearly  ready^ 
which  will  be  in  about  half  an  hour,  then  thicken  it  with 
a  little  flouTy  rubbed  down  in  a  tea-cupful  of-  the  soilpy 
season  it  with  half  a  grated  nutmeg,  a  table-spoonful  oft 
lemon  juice  or  of  vinegar,  and  <Hie  of  mushroom  catsup  ^ 
let  it  boil  a  few  minutes  after  all  these  ingredients  are  pat- 
in,  tad  serve  it  with  the  pigeons  in  the  tureen ;  a  better: 
thickening  than  flour  is,  to  boil  quite  tender  two  of  the^ 
pigeons,  take  <^  all  the  meat  and  pound  it  in  a  morfear^ 
rub  it  through  a  sieve,  and  put  it,  with  the  cut  pige<mi» 
into  the  strained  soup.. 

To  make  partridge  soup,  partridges  may  be  substituted 
for  pigeons,  when  only  four  birds  will  be  required ;  pound 
the  breast  of  one. 

Another  Pigeon  Soup.    . 

Take  eight  pigeons,  cut  down  two  of  the  oldest,  and 
put  them,  with  the  necks,  pinions,  livtfi^-and  gizzards  of 
the  others,  mto  four  quarts  of  water ;  let  it  boil  till  tho 
substance  be  extracted,  and  strain  it ;  season  the  pigeottk 
with  mixed  spices  and  salt,  apd  truss  them  as  for  stewing  ( 
pick  and  wash  clean  a  handful  of  parsley,  chives,  or  ynniy 
onions,  and  a  good  deal  of  spinach^  chop  them ;  put  in  a 
frying-pan  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  when  it 
boils,  mix  in  a  handful  of  bread  crumbs,  keep  stirring  them 
with  a  knife  till  of  a  fine  brown ;  boil  the  whole  pigeoao 
till  they  become  tender  in  the  stock  with  the  herbs,  and 
£ried  bread*  If  the  soup  be  not  sufficiently  high  season- 
ody  add  more  mixed  spices  and  salt. 

Giblet  Soup. 

Clean  very  nicely  two  sets  of  giblets,  parboil  theob 
Take  the  skin  ofif  the  feet ;  cut  the  gizzards  in  quarters^ 
the  necks  in  three  bits,  the  feet,  pinions,  and  livers,  in 
two^  the  head  in  two  abo,  first  taking  off  the  bill ;  boil 
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them  till  nearly  done  enough  in  a  quart  of  weak  gravy 
soup  with  an  onion.  Have  ready  boiling  some  rich  high- 
ly seasoned  brown  gravy  soup ;  add  the  giblets  and  the 
fiquor  they  have  been  boiled  in,  with  some  chopped  pars* 
ley ;  take  out  the  onion,  and  thicken  the  soup  with  a  bit 
of  batter  kneaded  in  flour.  If  the  giblets  are  not  per- 
{wtly  sweet  and  fresh,  do  not  add  the  weak  soup  they 
vere  boiled  in.  Half  a  pint  of  white  wine  may  be  added 
a  little  before  serving,  but  it  is  very  good  without. 

Kidney  Soup. 

Cut  down  two  kidneys,  fry  them  a  little  in  batter  and 
ioar,  stew  them  in  a  quart  of  highly  seasoned  gravy  soup 
till  tender,  then  add  two  quarts  more  of  the  soup,  and 
thicken  it  with  browned  flour  and  butter. 

Ox  Cheek  Soup. 

Separate  the  bones  from  the  meat,  and  break  the 
bones,  cut  the  meat  into  pieces  the  length  of  a  finger  and 
the  breadth  of  two,  put  a  quart  of  water  to  every  pound 
of  meat,  with  a  little  salt,  set  it  on  a  gentle  fire,  and  skim 
it  well  during  the  first  boiling ;  after  it  has  stewed  gently 
two  hours,  add  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  celery,  a  head  or 
two  of  cabbage,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  pepper,  salt^ 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  vermicelli ;  let  it  stew  two 
hours  and  a  half  longer,  skim  it,  and  take  out  the  herbs 
and  bones.    Chesnuts  are  a  good  substitute  for  vermicelli* 

Another  Ox  Cheek  Soup. 

Wash  the  cheek  clean,  and  cut  it  in  small  pieces,  stew 
it  till  tender,  in  four  or  five  quarts  of  water,  with  turnips^ 
ifayme,  parsley,  black-pepper-corns,  and  a  few  peas ;  strain 
<iff  the  gravy  and  let  it  stand  till  the  next  day,  then  take 
off  the  fat,  and  cut  the  meat  in  small  pieces  from  the 
Woes,  and  stew  it  a  little  longer  in  the  gravy  with  six  or 
levea  onions  sliced  and  fried  a  light  brown,  some  carrots^ 
iMi  celery  cut  small,  a  little  salt^  and  cayenne. 
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Sheep's  Head  Broth. 

After  having  the  sheep's  head  and  trottero  sing 
which  is  done  with  a  red-hot  iron,  (the  head  and  tirott 
are  usually  sent  for  this  purpose  to  a  blacksmith's  forg 
split  the  head,  and  take  out  the  brain,  which  is  not  us 
tat  out  the  white  of  the  eye,  and  rub  the  head  and  f 
well  over  with  it ;  let  them  lie  for  two  hours,  then  w\ 
them  very  well  in  lukewarm  water,  and  rinse  them  tl 
roughly.  Cut  out  the  tough  membrane  from  between 
toes,  and  lay  them  in  cold  water  for  twp  hours.  Put 
two  gallons  of  vrater,  and  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
Scotch  barley ;  when  it  boils  put  in  the  head,  trotters,  i 
Beck  of  the  sheep,  of  carrots  and  turnips,  a  quart ;  wi 
cut  down  in  dice^  add  a  little  salt,  cover  the  pot  close 
and  let  it  boil  four  hours ;  take  off  the  scum  as  it  ris 
put  in  some  chopped  onions  about  an  hour  before  servi 
Boil  some  whole  carrots  and  turnips,  or  cut  them  in  h 
to  put  round  the  head,  trotters,  and  neck  in  the  dish, 
summer,  green  peas  are  a  great  improvement  to  t 
broth. 

Scotch  Barley  Broth. 

In  two  gallons  of  cold  water,  boil  six  ounces  of  barl 
when  it  boils  skim  it,  and  put  in  a  fowl  and  one  pounc 
beef,  or  three  pounds  of  the  beef  without  the  fowl ;  ] 
three  pounds  of  carrots  and  turnips,  and  three  onions, 
very  small.  If  greens  are  to  be  used,  they  will  only 
quire  to  be  boiled  an  hour,  and  one  ounce  more  of  bai 
IB  requisite.  Skim  it  when  the  vegetables  come  to  a  b 
and  keep  the  pot  boiling  constantly  for  five  hours*  *] 
fowl  ought  to  be  taken  out  when  boiled  enough,  i 
heated  in  the  broth^  so  as  to  be  served  up  with  it,  oi 
another  dish. 

Or  it  may  be  made  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
Sheep*8  Hnd  Broth  of  the  last  receipt,  substituting 
the  head,  ribs  of  mutton,  beef,  veal,  or  fowl,  and  is  bei 
to  be  composed  of  a  variety  of  these  meats. 
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» 

Scots  Kale. 

'  Pot  Imrley  on  in  cold  water,  and  when  it  boils  take 
off  tlie  scum,  pat  in  any  piece  of  fresh  beef,  and  a  little 
bA  ;  let  it  boil  three  hours,  have  ready  a  cullender  full 
of  kale,  cnt  small  and  boil  it  till  tender.  Two  or  three 
Mcs  may  be  added  with  the  greens,  if  the  flavour  is  ap- 
proiHed  of.  This  broth  is  also  made  with  salted  beef, 
whirii  must  be  put  in  water  over  night  to  soak. 

Leek  Soup,  which  in  Scotland  is  called 

Cocky  Leeky. 

Wash  and  clean  three  or  four  dozen  leeks,  cut.  the 
White  and  tender  green  part  in  bits,  about  an  inch  long,  and 
wash  them  again,  and  put  them  to  drain  in  a  cullender 
w  sieve.  Have  ready  boiling  four  quarts  of  stock,  made 
from  beef,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt ;  put  in  the  leeks, 
and  boil  them  gently  for  three  hours,  adding  a  fowl  time 
enough  to  allow  it  to  be  well  boiled,  and  serve  it  in  the 
CufecB.' 

■  r 

Beef  Brose. 

Aft^r  any  large  piece  of  beef  has  been  taken  out  of 
the  pot  it  was  boiled  in,  skim  off  the  fat  with  part  of  the 
liquor,  and  boil  it  in  a  sauce-pan.  Have  ready  in  a  bowl 
oatmeal  that  has  been  toasted  brown  before  the  fire,  pour 
in  the  boiling  liquor  and  stir  it  a  little ;  if  too  thick,  add 
more  Hqnor,  and  send  it  to  table  quite  hot. 

Rice  Veal  Broth. 

Wash  clean  six  pounds  of  a  knuckle  of  veal,  and  cut 
It  in  two ;  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan  with  four  quarts  of 
Mling  water,  half  a  pound  of  rice  well  washed,  a  little 
iiiace^  white  pepper,  and  salt,  and  a  handful  of  chopped 
fusiey ;  let  it  boil  for  three  hours*  Serve  part  of  the 
vieat  in  the  tureen  with  the  broth.  The  thick  part  of 
the  knuckle  may  be  sent  up  as  a  separate  dish,  ^vitb  pars« 
ley  and  butter  *poured  ever  it« 

B 
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Thick  Beef  Soup. 

In  eight  quarts  of  water  boil  gently  for  seven 
skimming  it  well,  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  a  shin  oi 
beefy  and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs ;  strain  it ;  the  ne 
take  off  the  fat,  and  cut  all  the  gristly  and  sinew 
fton^  the  bones,  add  them  to  the  soup,  with^some 
onions,  celery,  pepper,  salt,  and  ten  or  twelve  on: 
Scotch  barley  parboiled ;  boil  it  gently  for  two  o: 
hours.  This  stock  or  jelly  will  keep  good  for  w< 
cold  weather. 

Beef  or  Mutton  Soup. 

Boil  very  gently  in  a  closely  covered  sauce-pa 
quarts  of  water,  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  siftec 
raspings,  three  pounds  of  beef  cut  in  small  pieces, 
same  quantity  of  mutton  chops  taken  ^from  the 
of  the  neck ;  season  with  pepper  and  salt ;  add  ti 
jiips,  two  carrots,  two  onions,  and  one  head  of  eel 
cut  small ;  let  it  stew  with  these  ingredients  four 
^fhen  it  will  be  ready  to  serve. 

Rice  Soup. 

Boil  in  four  quarts  of  water  the  scrag  end  of 
of  veal  and  one  pound  of  lean  ham,  till  it  be  r 
nearly  half,  skimming  it  carefully;  season  with 
pepper,  and  two  blades  of  mace ;  strain  it,  and  b< 
till  tender  three  quarters  of  a  poimd  of  rice,  wh 
been  well  washed. 

Veal  Soup. 

Skin  four  poonds  of  a  knuckle  of  veal,  break, ; 
it  email,  put  it  in  a  stew-pan  with  two  gallons  of 
when  it  boils  skim  it,  and  let  it  simmer  till  reduced 
quarts ;  strain,  and^  when  required  for  the  table,  S( 
with  white  pepper,  salt,  a  little  mace,  a  dessert-s 
of  lemon  juice,  and  thicken  it  with  a  large  table-sj 
of  floury  kneaded  with  an  ounce  of  butter. 
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Soup  Maigre. 

Cut  small  four  ounces  of  sorrel^  sixteen  ounces  of 
celery fVad  tax  or  eight  onions.  Fry  them  in  six  ounces 
of  batter,  and  stew  them  three  or  fonr  hoars  in  three 
quarts  of  water.  Season  with  pepper,  salt^  and  a  little 
nace^  and  tbicken  it  with  a  large  table-spoonful  of  flour^ 
malM  in  a  tea-cupful  of  the  soup.  Beat  up  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  in  half  a  pint  of  cream,  put  it  into  the  tureen, 
with  a  large  slice  of  bread  toasted  and  cut  in  dice^  and 
then  pour  in  ihe  stewed  ingredients. 

Another  Soup  Maigre. 

Brown  half  a  pound  of  butter  in  a  sauce-pan,  and  stew 
it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  the  following  ingredients^ 
ill  washed  dean  and  chopped  small, — four  cabbage  let- 
toces,  two  handfols  of  spinach,  the  same  of  chervil,  on& 
handful  of  white  beet  leaves,  and  one  of  sorrel,  three  car- 
lots  scraped  down,  some  pepper  and  salt ;  add  five  pints^ 
of  boiling  water,  and  a  large  slice  of  the  crumb  of  bread 
cut  thin  and  dried  before  the  fire.  Stew  it  gently  fer 
two  hours;  and  a  little  before  serving  tbicken  it  with  the 
beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs,  with  half  a  pint  of  cream  or 
good  milk.  A  pint  of  green  peas  and  the  tops  of  aspa- 
isgus  may  be  added. 

Soup  Sant6. 

Stew  four  large  onions,  peeled  and  cut  small,  with 
four  white  lettuces,  a  handful  of  spinach,  and  a  slice  of 
grated  bread,  for  an  hour,  in  a  quart  of  broth  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  butter,  then  add  three  pints  more  of 
broth,  skim  off  all  the  fat,  and  boil  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Before  serving,  add  half  a 
pmt  of  good  cream.  A  pint  of  green  peas,  added  with 
tbe  other  yegetables,  is  a  great  improvement. 

Old  Peas  Soup. 

Put  a  pound  of  split  peas  on  in  four  quarts  of  water, 
with  roast  beef  or  mutton  bones,  and  a  ham  bone,  two 


heads  of  celery,  and  four  oaions ;  lQ,t  tbem  boil  till  the 
peas  be  sufficiently  soft  to  pulp  trough  a  sieve,  which 
may  be  in  two  or.  three  hours ;  strain  it,  piA  it  into  the 
pot  with  pepper  and  salt^  and.  boil  it  nearly  an  hf^uf.,  Tvro> 
or  three  fa^dfuls  of  spinach,  well  washed  and  (mt  at  little, . 
^ded  when  the  soup  is  strained,  are  a  great  improre- 
ment ;  and  in  the  summer  youn^  green  peas  ia  place  of. 
ttie  spinach.     A  tea-spoonful  pf  celery  seed,  or  e^aeucejof 
celery,  if  celery  is  not  to  be  jbad.  a  .  * 

• 

Another  Old  Peas  Soup. 

Boil  in  five  quarts  of  water  one  pint  of  split  peas,  an 
ounce  of  butter,  four  pounds  of  beef^  two  carrots^  three 
turnips^  four  heads  of  celery,  three  onions,  soitie  stdt  ifid 
black  pepper;  boil  them  till  the  peas  are  dissolved  and' 
will  easily  pulp ;  put  it  all  through  a  sieve,  then  put  the 
soup  over  the  fire  with  three  ounces  of  butter  and  a  table* 
spoonful  of  flour,  and  boil  a  small  bit  of  lean  ham  in  it» 
till  it  is  time  to  serve ;  take  it  out  before  dishing,  and  have : 
ready  some  celery  stewed  in  butter,  and  fried  bread  cut  > 
in  dice,  and  dried  mint  rubbed  very  fine,  to  send  to  table ' 
with  it. 

Another  Old  Peas  Soup. 

Boil  in  four  quarts  of  water  a  shank  of  ham,  or  a  piece, 
of  bacon,  and  about  half  a  pound  of  mutton  or  salt  beef, 
and  a  pint  of  split  peas ;  boil  all  together  very  gently  till 
the  peas  are  quite'  soft,  strain  them  through  a  hair  sieve, 
and  bruise  them  with  the  back  of  a  spoon  till  all  is  pulp- 
ed through ;  then  boil  the  soup  gently  for  one  hoiu:  be« 
fore  serving. 

Thin  slices  of  bread  toasted  and  cut  in  dice  to  be  served 
with  it,  either  upon  a  dish  or  in  the  soup ;  if  in  the  soup^ 
it  should  be  fried  in  butter,  and  dried  m\nt  rubbed  fine 
«ent  to  table  in  a  small  dish.  It  may  be  also  made  with 
fourpence  worth  of  bones,  boiled  for  some  hours  in  four 
quarts  of  water,  with  a  carrot,  a  head  of  celery,  three 
onions,  some  pepper  and  salt,  strained,  and  the  ^ext  day 
the  fat  taken  off,  and  the  peas  boiled  in  the  EqaoB  with 
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H  little  bh  of  bntier^  till  sufficiently  tender  to  pulp  through 
a  siercL 

I 

Green  Peas  Soup. 

Put  a  pint  of  old  green  pees  into  three  quarts  of  water, 
a  slice  of  the  crumb  of  bread,  two  onions,  a  sprig  of 
mmt»  some  salt  and  pepper ;  boil  them  till  the  peas  are 
perfectly  soft,  and  then  pulp  them  through  a  sieve ;  have 
feady  two  lettuces  stewed  tender  in  butter,  and  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  young  green  peas  boiled ;  put  them  into  the 
soup  with  a  little  spinach  juice,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  the  juice  of  the  youngest  pea  pods,  and  boil  it  all  to- 
getber  before  serving. 

Another  Green  Peas  Soup. 

Shell  a  quart  of  green  peas  not  very  old,  put  the 
shells  into  a  giHon  of  cold  water,  with  a  bit  of  bacon  or 
mntton,  boil  them  till  very  soft,  pour  the  liquor  through 
a  hair  sierey  and  bruise  the  shells  with  a  spoon  till  no- 
tfauDg  remains  bat  the  skin.  Pound  in  a  marble  mortar 
a  handful  of  spinach,  mix  it  with  a  little  of  the  liquor, 
and  stnnn  it  tfanragh  a  sieve,  and  boil  it  gently  with  the 
rest  of  the  liquor  for  half  an  hour  ;  then  put  in  the  quart 
of  peas,  and  when  they  are  boiled  the  soup  is  ready. 

Another  Green  Peas  Soup  without  Meat. 

Put  into  a  gallbn  of  water  a  quart  of  old  green  peas, 
and  boil  them  till  they  are  perfectly  soft ;  pulp  them 
throogii  a  sieve  ;  slice  seven  or  eight  onions,  and  fi*y  them 
in  batter ;  put  them  to  the  liquor  that  has  been  pulped, 
add  a  large  lettuce,  and  a  little  mint  cut  very  small,  and 
a  pint  of  young  green  peas ;  boil  all  together  till  the  peas 
are  tender,  then  stir  in  a  table-spoonful  of  butter  till  it  is 
quite  melted,  and  put  pepper  and  salt  to  season  it. 

Spring  Soup. 

Put  on  in  four  quarts  of  water  a  knuckle  of  veal  cut 
dtfWMi^^  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lean  ham,  or  a  gam- 
■q^f  Mu;on  ;  a  quart  of  green  split  peas ;  cut  small 
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tbree  or  four  onions,  three  turnips,  a  little  parsley,  thyme, 
celery,  and  one  leek ;  stew  them  all  together  till  the  peas 
are  very  soft ;  take  out  the  meat,  and  press  the  remainder 
through  a  fine  sieve ;  season  the  soup  with  pepper  and 
salt.  Cut  small  like  peas  a  bunch  of  the  tops  of  aspa- 
ragus, the  hearts  of  two  or  three  cabbages,  cutting  off 
the  top  part  and  the  outside  leaves,  and  a  little  green 
mint;  stew  them  till  tender,  keeping  them  of  a  good 
green,  and  add  them  to  the  soup  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
fore serving.  If  it  should  not  be  green  enough,  pound 
some  spinach^  squeeze  the  juice  through  a  cloth,  put  about 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  into  the  tureen,  and  pour  in  the  soup. 
This  is  the  best  method  to  make  green  peas  soup  of  a 
good  colour. 

Cucumber  Soup. 

Make  some  broth  with  a  neck  of  mutton,  a  thick  slice 
of  lean  bacon,  an  onion  stuck  with  three  cloves,  a  carrot, 
two  turnips,  some  salt,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs ;  strain 
it ;  brown  with  an  ounce  of  butter  the  crumb  of  a  French 
roll,  to  which  put  four  large  cucumbers,  and  two  heads 
of  lettuce  cut  small ;  let  them  stew  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  add  to  them  a  quart  of  the  broth ;  when  it  boils  put 
in  a  pint  of  green  peas,  and  as  it  stews,  add  two  quarts 
more  of  the  broth. 

Beet  Root  Soup. 

Boil  till  tender  two  roots  of  beet,  and  rub  off  the  skin 
with  a  coarse  towel,  mince  them  finely,  as  also  two  or 
three  onions ;  add  this  to  five  pints  of  rich  gravy  soup, 
so  as  to  make  it  rather  thick,  then  stir  in  three  or  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  one  of  brown  sugar ;  let  it 
boil,  and  throw  in  some  fricandellans  made  up  in  the  form 
of  corks,  and  rolled  in  flour. 

Herb  Soup. 

Wash  and  cut  small  twelve  cabbage  lettuces,  a  hand- 
ful of  chervil,  one  of  purslane,  one  of  parsley,  wgiit  large 
green  onions,  and  three  handfuls  of  sorrel ;  when  peas  are 
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in  se8Mm  omit  half  the  quantity  of  sorrel,  and  pnt  a  quart 
of  yonng  green  peas ;  pnt  them  all  into  a  sance-pan,  with 
half  a  pound  of  bntter  and  three  carrots  cnt  small,  some 
Bah  and  pepper ;  let  ihem  stew  closely  covered  for  half 
an  hoar,  shaking  them  occasionally  to  prevent  their  ad- 
hering to  the  pan ;  fry  in  butter  six  encumbers  cut  long- 
ways in  four  pieces ;  add  them,  with  four  quarts  of  hot 
water^  half  a  French  roll,  and  a  crust  of  bread  toasted 
upon  both  sides ;  and  let  the  whole  boil  till  reduced  to 
three  quarts,  then  strain  it  through  a  sieve;  beat  up  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs  with  half  a  pint  of  cream,  and  stir  it 
gently  into  the  soup  just  before  serving. 

Tomata  Soup. 

Wash,  scrape,  and  cut  small  the  red  part  of  three 
large  carrots,  three  heads  of  celery,  four  large  onions,  and 
two  large  turnips ;  put  them  into  a  sauce-pan,  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  and  half  a  pound  of  lean  new  ham  ; 
let  them  stew  very  gently  for  an  hour,  then  add  three 
quarts  of  brown  gravy  soup,  and  some  whole  black  pep- 
per, with  eight  or  ten  ripe  tomatas ;  let  it  boil  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  pulp  it  through  a  sieve ;  serve  it  with  fried 
bread  cut  in  dice. 

Vegetable  Soup. 

Pare  and  cut  small  one  dozen  of  common-sized  onions, 
five  laige  yellow  turnips,  two  heads  of  celery,  and  the 
red  part  of  three  large  carrots  ;  wash  and  put  them  in  a 
8tew-pan  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  cover  it  closely;  and 
when  the  vegetables  are  a  little  soft,  add  to  them  four 
quarts  of  well-seasoned  gravy  soup  made  of  roast  beef 
bones,  and  let  it  stew  four  or  five  hours ;  rub  it  through 
a  tammy,  put  it  on  the  fire,  boil  and  skim  it  before 
serving. 

Another  Vegetable  Souj). 

Boil  in  two  quarts  of  water  till  reduced  to  one,  a 
quart  of  old  green  peas,  a  few  of  the  pea  shells,  a  sprig  of 
minty  and  two  or  three  onions ;  strain  and  pulp  it  through 
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a  sieTOk  Stew  the  follawing  isgrediisiitii  ia  as  miich 
ter  as  will  coyer  tbem^  vad  teasoii  with  pepper  and  salt  s 
a  pint  of  young  peas,  two  or  three  onions  sliced,  the 
same  nninher  of  cucumhers  cut  into  square  pieces,  some 
lettuce  stalks,  scraped  and  cut  into  bits  about  an  incb 
long,  and  two  ounces  of  butter ;  add  this  to  the  pulped 
liquor,  and  boil  it  up.  To  improve  the  colour  of  the 
soup,  half  a  tea-cupful  of  spinach  juice  may  be  added  be* 
fore  taking  it  off  the  £u:e. 

Winter  Vegetable  Soup. 

To  every  gallon  of  water  allow,  when  cut  down  small^ 
a  quart  of  the  following  vegetables :  equal  quantities  or 
turnips^  can'ots,  and  potatoes,  three  onions,  two  heads  of 
celery,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs ;  fry  them  brown  in 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  add  the  water  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  boil  it  till  reduced  to  three  quarts,  and 
serve  it  with  fried  toasted  bread. 

Another  Winter  Vegetable  Soup. 

Peel  and  slice  six  large  onions,  six  potatoes,  and  four 
turnips ;  fry  them  in  half  a  pound  of  butter  or  very  fresh 
dripping ;  toast  a  crust  of  bread  brown  and  hard,  put  it^ 
with  two  or  three  heads  of  celery  cut  small,  some  herbs, 
pepper  and  salt,  with  the  fried  vegetables,  into  five  pinta 
of  water,  to  stew  gently  for  four  hours,  then  strain  it 
through  a  sieve,  add  a  little  carrot  and  celery  cut  smalJ^ 
and  some  chopped  parsley,  one  anchovy  or  a  red  herrings 
and  a  little  cayenne;  boil  it  till  the  vegetables  are 
tender. 

Onion  Soup. 

Stbw  till  perfectly  tender,  in  about  five  pints  of  weak 
veal  or  beef  stock,  two  dozen  of  onions,  peeled  and  sliced^ 
three  turnips,  one  parsnip,  two  carrots,  two  heads  of  ce- 
lery, without  the  green  part,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
half  an  ounce  of  white  pe{^>er,  a  little  salt,  and  It  quarter 
ef  a  pound  of  ham ;  when  sufficiently  tender,  press  all  the» 
ingr^lioaits  through  a  tammy,  and  let  the  soup  stand  till 
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cold  i  pound  the  yolks  of  three  hard-boiled  eggv^  mix 
them  with  a  pint  of  thick  cream,  and  stir  it  into  the  soup 
and  heat  it,  hnt  be  carefiil  not  to  boil  it ;  new  milk  and 
the  yolks  of  six  eggs  will  answer  instead  of  cream.  Toast 
a  piece  of  bread  the  size  of  a  small  roll,  and  pat  it  into 
the  soup  before  serving  it. 

Another  Onion  Soup. 

Boil  in  four  quarts  of  water  six  pounds  of  a  knuckle 
of  yeel,  wiUi  a  dessert-spoonful  of  whole  white  pepper,  and 
a  few  blades  of  mace ;  when  the  meat  is  so  much  boiled 
as  to  leave  the  bone,  strain  off  the  stock.  The  follow^ 
log  day  boil  nine  or  ten  large  Spanish  onions  in  milk  and 
water,  till  sufficiently  tender  to  pulp  through  a  sieve ; 
take  Uie  fat  oif  from  the  top  of  the  stock,  boil  it  up,  and 
add  the  onions  with  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh 
batter  worked  with  two  heaped  table-spoonfuls  of  sifted 
flour  of  rice,  and  a  little  salt ;  boil  it  gently  for  half  an 
jhoar,  stirring  it  constantly,  and,  a  little  before  serving,. 
stir  in  half  a  pint  of  rich  cream. 

Carrot  Soup. 

Makie  a  ridb  stock  with  a  shin  of  beef,  a  quarter  of  a 
poimd  of  Jean  ham,  a  fowl,  or  a  piece  of  veal,  a  bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  two  onions,  a  carrot,  black  and  Jamaica 
pepper,  salt,  and  three  cloves ;  strain  it,  and  when  cold 
take  off  all  the  fat ;  clean  and  boil,  till  they  become  very 
tender,  the  red  part  of  twelve  or  thirteen  carrots,  accord- 
ing to  their  size^  and  two  turnips ;  pound  them  in  a 
mortar  ;  pound  half  a  pound  of  cold  roast  beef,  or  beef 
steak ;  warm  it,  and  rub  it  with  the  carrots  through  a 
tammy  or  sieve ;  add  this  to  the  soup,  and  serve  it  boil- 
ing iiot. 

Stock  made  with  bones  may  be  substituted  for  fresb 
beef  stock. 

Another  Carrot  Soup. 

Wash»  scrape,  and  slice  ten  or  twelve  carrots,  put 
them^  with  to  ounce  and  a  half  of  butter,  into  a  stew- 
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pan,  cover  it  closely,  and  let  them  stew  till  sufficiently 
eoft  to  press  through  a  tammy  or  hair  sieve ;  add  the  pulp 
to  as  much  well-seasoned  stock  as  will  make  it  of  the 
thickness  of  rich  cream,  and  boil  it  for  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes. 

Hotch  Potch. 

Cut  in  dice  a  good  quantity  of  young  turnips  and  car* 
rots,  and  with  one  or  two  lettuces  cut  very  small,  the 
tops  of  some  cauliflower,  and  a  pint  of  fall-grown  peas ; 
boil  them  gently  in  four  quarts  of  boiling  water  for  two 
hours  ;  cut  in  neat  chops  a  loin,  or  the  best  end  of  a  neck 
of  mutton,  add  them  to  the  vegetables,  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  some  onions  cut  small ;  let  them  boil  an  hour  and  a 
half,  then  add  three  pints  of  green  peas,  and  boil  half  an 
hour  longer,  when  it  is  ready  to  serve. 

Another  Hotch  Potch. 

Put  on^  in  three  quarts  of  water,  a  small  bit  of  the 
neck  of  mutton,  or  any  scraps,  one  quart  of  carrots  and 
turnips  when  cut  in  dice,  and  some  salt;  boil  them 
gently  for  an  hour,  then  add  a  little  cauliflower^  lettuce, 
piarsley,  and  onions  cut  small ;  boil  a  quart  of  full-grown 
peas  in  another  sauce-pan,  till  sufficiently  tender  to  prem 
through  a  sieve ;  add  it  to  the  soup,  taking  out  the  bits 
of  mutton,  with  three  pints  of  young  peas,  and  some  nice 
mutton  chops,  and  let  it  all  boil  till  they  are  done  enough. 
If  the  soup  be  too  thick,  a  little  before  serving  pour  in 
some  boiling  water. 

Winter  Hotch  Potch. 

Boil  in  two  quarts  of  water,  for  two  hours  or  more, 
if  not  perfectly  tender,  one  pound  of  peas  with  half  an 
ounce  of  butter,  or  a  little  fat ;  pulp  them  through  a  sieve ; 
put  on,  in  a  separate  sauce-pan,  a  gallon  of  water,  three 
pounds  of  mutton  chops,  some  salt  and  pepper,  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  carrots,  the  same  of  turnips,  cut  small ;  boil 
till  the  vegetables  become  tender,  which  maybe  in  about 
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two  hcran ;  then  add  the  strained  liquor,  and  let  it  boil 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Soup  Lorrain. 

Boil  in.  four  quarts  of  water  till  reduced  to  three,  a 
knuckle  of  veal,  one  poand  of  lean  beef,  and  one  ponnd 
of  mutton,  a  carrot,  a  turnip,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  and  a 
little  lemon  thyme,  some  salt  and  white  ])epper;  then 
strain  the  liquor ;  pound  very  finely  in  a  marble  mortar 
all  the  white  meat  of  a  large  roasted  fowl,  with  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  blanched  almonds,  and  the  yolks  of  four 
hard-boiled  eggs ;  boil  in  milk  the  crumb  of  a  French 
roll/  and  pound  it  with  the  other  ingredients,  and  stir  it 
all  well  into  the  soup ;  let  it  boil  gently  for  ten  minutes 
before  serving. 

Vermicelli  Soup. 

The  day  before  it  is  required,  make  four  quarts  of  good 
stock,  and  boil  in  it  one  carrot,  one  turnip,  four  onions, 
one  or  two  parsley  roots,  three  blades  of  mace,  salt,  and 
eome  white  pepper ;  strain  it,  and  before  using,  take  off 
all  the  fat ;  boil  in  some  of  the  liquor  the  crumb  of  three 
French  rolls  till  soft  enough  to  mash  smooth ;  boil  the 
sonp  and  stir  well  in  the  mashed  rolls ;  boil  it  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  before  serving,  add  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  beaten  with  three  table-spoonfuls  of  cream  ;  boil 
in  water  two  or  three  ounces  of  vermicelli  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  strain  and  put  it  into  the  tureen,  and 
pour  the  soup  up6n  it. 

Vermicelli  a  la  Reine. 

Blakch  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  vermicelli  in 
boiling'  water,  drain  it,  and  throw  it  into  some  rich  well- 
aeasoned  stock;  when  tender,  take  it  out  of  the  soup, 
tnd  put  it  into  the  tureen ;  thicken  the  soup  with  eight 
well-beaten  eggs,  mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  cream,  and 
poor  it,  when  quite  hot,  upon  the  vermicelli. 
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Macaroni  Soup. 

Make  a  good  stock  with,  a  knuckle  of  veal,  a  little 
sweet  marjoram,  parsley,  some  salt,  white  pepper,  three 
blades'  of  mttce,  and  two  or  three  onions ;  stiftiri  and  boil 
it*  Break  in  small  bits  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  macanv 
ni,  and  gently  simmer  it  in  milk  and  water  till  it  be  swell- 
ed and  is  tender ;  strain  it,  and  add  it  to  the  soup,  wbid 
thicken  w^h  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  mixed  in  half 
n  pint  of  cream,  and  stirred  gradually  into  the  soup.  Boil 
it  a  few  minutes  before  serring. 

Another  Macaroni  Soup, 

Boil  for  three  hours  very  quickly,  in  five  quarts  of 
water,  seven  pounds  of  veal,  a  little  salt,  a. dessert-spoon^ 
ful  of  white  pepper,  and  three  or  four  blades  of  mace ; 
strain  it  off,  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan,  and  keep  it  hot  upon 
a  stove.  Mix  five  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  With  two  oun'ces 
of  butter,  put  it  into  an  iron-tinned  sauce-pan,  and  stir  it 
over  the  fire  till  it  be  melted ;  add  half  a  pint  of  the  strain* 
ed  stock,  and  then  gradually  mix  the  whole  together,  and 
keep  stirring  constantly  till  it  thickens,  and  then  add  two 
ounces  and  a  half  of  macaroni,  previously  boiled  in  milk 
and  water  for  ^ght  minutes ;  stir  it  again  till  it  boil.  Tako 
the  pan  off  the  stove,  and  stir  in  by  degrees  about  three 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  rich  sweet  cream,  and  just  let  it  boil 
before  sendng. 

Soup  k  la  Reine. 

Found  in  a  marble  mortar  the  white  meat  of  three  colck 
roasted  fowls,  and  half  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds  blanch- 
ed; add  a  little  cream  whilst  pounding.  Boil  this  with 
four  quarts  of  well-seasoned  veal  stock,  then  strain  it,  an^ 
just  before  serving,  stir  in  a  pint  of  cream. 

Fotage  h,  la  Reine. 

Draw,  wash,  and  clean  three  chickens,  or  young 
fowls ;  put  them  into  a  stew-pan,  with  a  bunch  of  parsley^ 
and  some  well-seasoned  boiling  veal  stock ;  let  it  stew 
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for  an  hour;  take  ont  the  fowls^  and  pound  all  the  meat 
to  a  fine  paste  in  a  marble  mortar,  with  the  cmmb  of  two 
penny  loaves,  preTionsly  soaked  in  the  soap,  and  the 
yolks  of  three  or  fonr  hard-boiled  eggs  ;  mb  all  through 
a  sisFe,  and  add  it  to  the  soap,  stirring  it  well.  Pat  a 
^oart  of  rich  cream  on  the  fire,  and  stir  it  till  it  boils,  and 
tham  mix  it  with  the  soap,  and  serve  it  qaite  hot. 

Potage  k  la  Vierge. 

.  Boil  a  piece  of  the  crumb  of  bread  about  the  size  of 
an  egg  in  a  quart  of  rich  stock,  pound  in  a  mortar  the 
white  meat  of  a  cold  roasted  fowl  and  a  few  sweet 
almonds,  put  these  together,  and  rub  them  through  a  tam« 
my^  adding  a  little  cream,  or  half  a  pint  of  milk ;  season  it 
well,  and  keep  it  hot' in  a  water-bath  till  it  is  to  be  served, 
^rhen  two  quarts  of  stock  made  quite  hot,  but  not  boiling, 
may  be  added* 

A  Simple  Soup. 

Cirr  wauSX  one  pound  of  carrots,  one  pound  of  turnips, 
half  a  poiund  of  onions,  one  lettuce,  a  little  celery,  and  a 
handful  of  parsley ;  stew  them  for  twenty  minutes  with  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  some  salt  and  pepper ;  then 
put  tbeqii  iat^  three  quarts  of  stock,  made  with  two 
pounds  of  veal,  and  add  one  quart  of  green  peas,  and  let 
it  stew  for  three  bours.  Press  it  through  a  sieve,  and  boil 
it  up  before  sending  it  to  table. 

Prussian  Soup. 

Ik  seven  pints  of  water  boil,  till  reduced  to  five,  one 
pound  of  lean  beef,  cut  in  small  bits,  one  pint  of  split 
peas,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  potatoes,  three  ounces 
of  ground  rice,  two  heads  of  celery,  three  leeks,  or  onions, 
seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  dried  mint ;  strain 
it  through  a  cullender. 

Stove  or  Spinach  Soup. 

Boil  in  two  quarts  of  water  three  sliced  onions. 
Pick  and  clean  as  much  spinach  as  will  make  two  large 
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dishes,  parboil  and  put  it  in  a  cullender,  to  let  the  bitter 
water  drip  from  it ;  let  cold  water  run  upon  it  for  a  mi- 
nute or  two,  and  then  press  out  the  water.  Knead  two 
ounces  of  fresh  butter,  with  a  table-spoonful  and  a  half 
of  flour,  mix  it  with  the  spinach,  which  boil  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  the  water  and  onions,  then  put  in  half  a  pint 
of  cream,  or  good  milk,  some  salt  and  pepper,  IkhI  it  for 
fifteen  minutes  more.  In  the  season  of  green  peas,  a  quart 
added  with  the  -spinach  is  a  great  improvement.  It  is 
common  to  boil  a  lamb's  head  and  pluck  with  the  soup^ 
and  send  them  to  table  in  the  tureen.  The  Soup  is  then 
called  lamb's  stove ;  but  with  the  peas  it  is  quite  as  good 
without. 

Potato  Soup. 

Potato  soup  is  made  with  beef  or  mutton  scraps, 
boiled  in  water  till  the  strength  be  extracted ;  strain  the 
liquor,  and  put  it  into  the  pot ;  after  washing  some  pota- 
toes, scrape  off  the  «kin,  cut  them  into  quarters  with  some 
onions,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil  them  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  the  strained  liquor,  then  press  them 
through  a  cullender,  and  put  the  soap  on  to  boil  a  little 
time.  It  may  be  made  very  good  with  butter  only,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  which  is  added  after  the  potatoes 
have  been  put  through  the  cullender. 

Potato  Flour  Soup. 

Have  three  pints  of  gravy  soup  boiling  on  the  fire* 
Mix  in  half  a  pint  of  cold  soup  six  spoonfuls  of  potato 
flour,  and  stir  it  into  the  sauce-pan,  first  drawing  it  to  m 
side,  put  it  on  the  fire  again  and  contmue  to  stir  it  till  it 
becomes  thick,  and  in  five  minutes  serve  it. 

For  the  gravy  soup,  water  may  be  substituted,  to  which 
a  bit  of  fresh  butter,  a  little  salt,  and  the  beaten  yolks  of 
two  eggs  may  be  added ;  or  milk  may  be  used,  seasoning^ 
it  with  sugar,  a  spoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  and,  if 
liked,  the  beaten  yolks  of  eggs. 
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Oyster  Soup. 

Boil  in  water  the  crumb  of  two  twopenny  rolls,  with 
a  few  blades  of  mace^  a  tea-spoonful  of  whole  white  pep- 
per«  and  foor  onions  cut  small.  Pick  out  the  spice^  and 
mb  the  bread  and  onions  through  a  hair  sieve,  then  add 
It  to  three  quarts  of  well-seasoned  strong  veal  stock.  Rub 
down  three  ounces  of  butter,  with  a  table-spoonful  of 
flour,  and  mix  it  gradually  with  half  a  pint  of  the  soup, 
and  then  stir  all  well  together.  When  it  has  boiled  a 
abort  time,  add  with  their  liquor  half  a  hundred  or  more 
of  fine  oysters,  and  let  the  whole  simmer  for  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes. 

If  the  soup  is  not  quite  salt  enough  with  the  liquor  of 
the  oysters,  a  little  salt  may  be  added. 

Lobster  Soup. 

Cut  small  a  dozen  of  common-sized  onions,  put  them 
into  a  stew-pan  with  a  small  bit  of  butter^  a  slice  or  two 
of  lean  bam,  jand  a  slice  of  lean  beef;  when  the  onions 
are  qu^te  soft,  mix  gradually  with  them  some  rich  stock ; 
let  it  boil,  and  strain  it  through  a  fine  hair  sieve,  pressing 
the  pulp  of  the  onions  with  a  wooden  spoon ;  then  boil  it 
well,  slamming  it  all  the  time.  Beat  the  meat  of  a  boiled 
haddock,  the  spawn  and  body  of  a  large  lobster,  or  of 
two  small  ones,  in  a  marble  mortar ;  add  gradually  to  it 
the  soup,  stirring  it  till  it  is  as  smooth  as  cream ;  let  it 
boil  again  and  scum  it.  Cut  the  tail  and  claws  of  the 
lobster  into  pieces,  and  add  them  to  the  soup  before  ser- 
ving it,  and  also  some  pepper^  cayenne,  white  pepper,  and 
a  glass  of  white  wine. 

Forcemeat  balls  may  be  added  to  oyster  soup  and 
lobster  soup,  made  as  directed  imder  the  article  *'  Force- 
meat for  Fish." 

Crappet  Heads,  or  Fish  Soup. 

Put  on  in  boiling  salt-and-water  two  haddocks,  and 
the  tails,  fins,  and  roes  of  six ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
take  out  the  roes  and  fish ;  let  the  liquor  boil  for  an  hour 
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longer,  and  strain  it.  When  cold,  pick  all  the  fish  fron 
the  bones,  and  pick  out  the  strings  and  skin  from  the 
voes;  peel  and  chop  two  onions,  put  them  on  the  fire  ii 
«old  water,  and  when  it  boils  pour  off  the  water ;  ti^ 
half  a  pound  of  shortbread  in  crumbs,  two  tea-spoooAiH 
of  salt,  one  and  a  half  of  white  pepper,  and  one  of  grated 
avtmeg — ^mince  all  these  ingredients,  mix  them  togetha 
iboroughly,  and  bind  them  with  two  beaten  whites  ai 
^ggi*  HaTe  ready  six  heads  of  haddocks,  skinned,  and 
the  eyes  taken  out ;  make  up  a  lai^  ball  of  the  force- 
neat ;  stuff  the  heads,  and  tie  them  round  with  a  coarse 
tihead.  Boil  the  liqucnr ;  thicken  it  with  flour  kneadec! 
in  butter ;  add  some  parsley  and  a  little  pepper,  two  ta< 
ble-spoonfnls  of  mushroom,  the  same  quantity  of  walnut 
catsup,  and  half  a  pint  of  white  wine.  Skin  and  cut  twc 
haddocks  in  three  or  four  pieces  each,  and  put  them  with 
the  heads  into  the  stock,  and  boil  them  till  they  are  suffi- 
ciently done^  which  may  be  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Hard  biscuit  pounded  may  be  used  in  place  of  short- 
bread, when  a  little  fresh  butter  must  be  added.  If  any 
of  the  forcemeat  is  o?er^  make  it  up  in  small  balls* 

Water  Souchy, 

Make  a  stock  with  three  or  four  flounders,  two  onions 
and  a  bunch  of  parsley  boiled  in  three  quarts  of  water  til] 
they  are  soft  enough  to  pulp  through  a  sieve  ;  then  sea< 
son  the  liquor  with  pepper,  salt,  and  some  parsley  chop- 
ped, and  boil  in  it  a  few  flounders,  with  the  brown  skii 
taken  off,  or  some  nicely-cleaned  perch  or  tench.  Sem 
in  a  tureen,  and  with  slices  of  bread  and  butter  to  eal 
*with  it. 

Pepper  Pot  in  a  Tureen. 

Stew  gently  in  four  quarts  of  water,  till  reduced  tc 
three,  three  pounds  of  beef,  half  a  pound  of  lean  liam,  s 
bunch  of  Vlried  thyme,  two  onions,  two  large  potatoes 
pared  aiid  -sliced ;  then  strain  it  through  a  cullender,  and 
add  a  krge  fowl,  cut  into  joints  and  skinned,  half  a  pound 
of  pickled  pork  sliced,  the  meat  of  one  lobster  mincedy 
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and  some  Bmall  suet  damplings,  the  size  of  a  walnat. 
When  the  fowl  is  well  boiled^  add  half  a  peck  of  spinachy 
that  his  been  boiled  and  nibbed  through  a  cullender; 
eeason  with  salt  and  cayenne.  It  is  very  good  without 
the  lean  ham  and  fowl. 

Soup  for  the  Poor. 

.  Wash  an  ox  head  yery  clean ;  break  the  bones,  and 
cut  the  meat  in  pieces  ;  put  it  on  in  thirteen  gallons  of 
water,  with  a  peck  and  a  half  of  potatoes,  half  a  peck  of 
turnips,  the  same  quantity  of  onions,  and  some  carrots ; 
peel  and  cut  them  all  down.  A  handful  of  pot-herbs, 
and  two  quarts  of  oatmeal ;  season  with  pepper  and  salt. 
CoFer  the  pot  closely,  and  let  it  stew  till  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  add  as  much  hot  water  as  may  have  wasted  in  boiU 
log,  letting  it  stew  for  some  hours  longer,  when  it  will  be 
fit  for  use.  This  soup  will  be  found  very  good  for  a  fa- 
mily dinner. 

Soup  for  an  Invalid. 

Cut  in  small  pieces  one  pound  of  beef  or  mutton,  or 
part  of  both ;  boil  it  gently  in  two  quarts  of  water ;  take 
off  the  scum,  and  when  reduced  to  a  pint^  8ti*ain  it. 
Season  with  a  little  salt,  and  take  a  tea-cupful  at  a  time. 

Chicken  Panada. 

Skin  a  fowl ;  cut  it  in  pieces,  leaving  the  breast  whole ; 
boil  it  in  three  pints  of  water  till  perfectly  tender ;  pick 
(^  all  ^e  meat,  and  pound  it  finely  in  a  moitar,  and  mix 
it  with  the  liquor  it  was  boiled  in ;  rub  it  through  a  sieve, 
and  season  it  with  salt. 

Rice  and  Milk. 

To  every  quart  of  good  milk  allow  two  ounces  of  rice ; 
wash  it  well  in  several  waters  ;  put  it  with  the  milk  into 
a  closely-covered  sauce-pan,  and  set  it  over  a  slow  fire  ; 
ihen  it  boils  take  it  off;  let  it  stand  till  it  be  cold,  and 
timmer  it  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  before  sending  it 
to  table  ;  and  serve  it  in  a  tureen. 
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Cream  of  Rice  Soup. 

Mix  one  or  two  table-spoonfols  of  sifted  ioxsr  of 
with  a  little  good  stock,  rather  cold  than  hot ;  add  thi 
some  boiling  stock,  and  keep  stirring  till  it  hoik ;  anc 
it  boil  till  8vd£ciently  thick. 

The  flour  of  rice  may  be  made  as  follows : — ^Wasl 
several  waters  a  pound  of  rice ;  wipe  it  in  a  clean  toi 
and  when  perfectly  dry,  pound  and  sift  it  through  a  sii 

Friars'  Chicken. 

Put  four  pounds  of  a  knuckle  of  real  into  four  qu 
of  water ;  bml  it  gently  for  twoJurars ;  strain  it  off; 
three  chickens,  or  two  young  fowls,  into  joints ;  akin  lii 
and  when  the  broth  boils  put  them  in  ;  season  with  w 
pepper  and  salt ;  let  them  boil  a  short  lime,  and  add  a  ha 
fnl  of  parsley  chopped  Mnall ;  when  ihe  chickens  are  I 
ed  tender,  have  ready  six  or  seven  well-beaten  eggs ; 
them  quickly  into  the  broth  one  way,  immediately  bei 
taking  it  off  the  fire. 

This  broth  may  be  made  entirely  of  veal,  insteac 
chickens. 

Another  Friars'  Chicken. 

Clean  and  wash  three  chickens ;  skin  and  cut  tl 
into  joints ;  put  them,  with  the  livers  and  gizzards,  oi 
two  quarts  of  cold  water ;  when  it  boils  skim  it ;  sea 
with  salt  and  White  pepper.  In  half  an  hour  add  a  ha 
ful  of  chopped  parsley,  and  let  it  boil  for  half  an  h 
loDgei'.  Beat  well  the  whites  and  yolks  of  four  or 
eggs,  and,  just  before  serving,  stir  them  very  quickly 
way  into  the  broth. 

Portable  Soup. 

Put  on,  in  four  gaUons  of  water,  ten  pounds  of  a  f 
of  bee^  free  from  fiat  and  skin,  six  pounds  of  a  knuckli 
▼eal,  and  two  fowls ;  break  the  bones  and  cut  the  meat  i 
small  fNeeeSy  Mason  with  one  mmce  of  whole  black  f 
per,  a  quarter  of  an  ounot  of  Jamaica  pepper,  and  the  H 
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of  mwcB ;  coFer  the  pot  rery  closely,  and  let  it  aimmer  for 
twelve  or  fofurteen  hours,  and  then  strain  it.  The  following 
jdBjf  take  off  the  fat,  and  clear  the  jelly  from  any  sediment 
arfhffling  to  it ;  hoil  it  gently  upon  a  stove,  without  covering 
the  sance-pan,  and  stir  it  frequently  till  it  becomes  rery 
4hick  and  m  lumps  about  the  pan.  Put  it  into  saucers 
about  half  full,  and  when  cold  lay  the  cakes  upon  flannel 
to  dry  before  the  fire  or  in  the  sun  ;  keep  them  in  a  tin 
box,  with  white  paper  between  each  cake.  About  an  ounce 
weight  will  make  a  pint  of  rich  soup ;  pour  boiling  water 
BDon  it  with  a  little  salt,  and  stir  it  till  it  dissolves.  It 
abo  flODunvers  well  for  gravies  and  all  brown  sauces. 

Ox  Tail  Soup. 

Steep  in  cold  water,  for  some  hours,  two  ox  tails  cut  in- 
to bits ;  put  them  into  a  sauce-pan  with  four  qwirts  of  cold 
water,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a  dessert-spoonful  of  whole 
black  pepper,  three  onions,  two  carrots,  and  one  turnip ; 
cover  it  closely,  and  when  it  boils  skim  it,  and  let  it  sim- 
mer for  three  hours ;  carefully  take  off  all  the  fat ;  add  a 
table-spoonfal  of  vinegar  and  half  a  pint  of  port  wine. 
Take  out  the  vegetables  and  herbs  before  serving. 

Rabbit  Soup. 

Cut  one  or  two  rabbits  into  joints,  lay  them  for  an 
hour  in  cold  water ;  dry  and  fry  them  in  butter  till  about 
half  done,  with  four  or  five  onions,  and  a  middling- sized 
head  of  celery  cut  small ;  add  to  this  three  quarts  of  cold 
water,  a  pound  of  split  peas,  some  pepper  and  salt ;  let  it 
stew  gently  for  four  or  five  hours,  then  strain  and  serve 
it. 

Meg  Merrilies'  Soup. 

Cut  a  hare  in  pieces,  and  save  the  blood,  reserve  some 
bits  of  the  meat  and  the  liver  to 'make  forcemeat  balls  of, 
Md  pot  the  rest  of  the  hare  into  a  sauce-pan  with  six 
fnrtfl  of  water ;  season  with  four  onions,  a  bunch  of  sweet 
kofas,  pepper,  and  salt,  stew  it  gently  for  two  hours ;  in 
father  saaoe-fiai  put  the  blood  and  the  water  the  hare 
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was  washed  in,  stir  in  two  heaped  table-spoonfuls  of  rice 
flour,  to  make  it  the  consistence  of  gruel,  and  when  it  boils 
mix  it  with  the  stock.  Take  two  partridges,  or  moor-fowl, 
if  they  are  fresh,  or  part  of  both>  skin  and  cut  each  of  them 
into  four  pieces,  brown  them  in  butter  in  a  frying-pan, 
and  add  them  to  the.  soup,  with  about  three  pints  of  car* 
rots  and  turnips  neatly  cut  and  parboiled.  Make  the 
forcemeat  balls  as  follows :  Mince  the  liver  and  meat  rery 
finely  with  rather  more  than  half  its  quantity  of  fat  bacon 
or  butter,  one  anchovy,  a  little  lemon-peel,  and  lemon- 
thyme,  pepper  and  salt,  grated  nutmeg,  and  crumbs  of 
bread ;  make  up  the  balls  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  with  a 
well-beaten  egg,  fry  them  of  a  light  brown  in  clarified 
beef  dripping,  fresh  lard,  or  butter,  drain  them  before  the 
fire,  and  add  them  to  the  soup  half  an  hour  before  serving, 
and  pick  <|Ht  all  the  loose  bones  of  the  hare. 

To  Dress  a  Turtle  weighing  one  hundred  and  twenty 

pounds. 

Turtle  Soup. 

Having  cut  off  the  head  close  to  the  shell,  hang  up  the 
turtle  till  next  day,  then  open  it,  bearing  the  knife  heavily 
on  the  back  of  the  animal  in  cutting  it  off  all  round ;  turn 
it  on  its  end,  that  all  the  water  and  bipod  may  run  out,  then 
cut  the  flesh  off  along  the  spine,  sloping  the  knife  towards 
the  bones  so  as  .to  avoid  touching  the  gall,  and  having 
also  cut  the  flesh  from  the  legs  and  other  members,  wash 
the  whole  well  and  drain  it.  A  large  vessel  of  boiling 
water  being  ready  on  the  fire,  put  in  the  breast  shell,  and 
when  the  plates  will  separate  easily,  take  them  out  of  the 
water ;  boil  the  back  and  belly  in  water  till  the  softer 
parts  can  be  taken  off  easily ;  but  before  they  are  sufli- 
ciently  done,  as  they  are  to  be  again  boiled  in  the  sauce, 
lay  them  to  cool  singly  in  earthen  vessels  that  they  may 
not  stick  together ;  let  the  bones  continue  to  stew  for  some 
time,  as  the  liquor  must  be  used  for  moistening  the  sauces. 

All  the  flesh  cut  from  the  body,  the  four  legs  and  head» 
must  be  stewed  in  the  following  manner:. Lay  a  few 
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slices  of  ham  on  the  bottom  of  a  large  stew-pan,  and  over 
the  ham  two  or  three  knuckles  of  veal^  then  above  the 
Tea],  the  inside  flesh  of  the  turtle,  and  that  of  the  members 
oyer  the  whole,  adding  a  large  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  snch 
as  sweet  basil,  sweet  marjoram,  lemon- thyme,  a  handful  of 
parsley,  i(nd  green  onions,  and  a  large  onion  stuck  with 
six  cloves.  Tlien  partly  moisten  it  with  the  water  in  which 
the  shell  is  boiling,  and  when  it  has  stewed  some  time, 
moisten  it  again  with  the  liquor  in  which  the  back  and 
belly  have  been  boiled.  When  the  legs  are  tender,  take 
them  out,  drain,  and  put  them  aside  to  be  afterwards 
added  to  the  sauce;  and  when  the  flesh  is  completely 
done,  drain  it  through  a  silk  sieve,  and  mix  with  the 
sauce  some  very  thin  white  roux  ;  then  cut  all  the  softer 
parts,  now  sufficiently  cold,  into  pieces  about  an  inch 
square,  add  them  to  the  sauce,  and  let  them  simmer  gen- 
tly till  they  can  be  easily  pierced  ;  skim  it  well. 

Next  chop  a  small  quantity  of  herbs,  and  boil  them  with 
a  little  sugar  in  four  bottles  of  madeira  till  reduced  to  two, 
then  rub  it  through  a  tammy,  mix  it  with  the  turtle  sauce, 
and  let  it  boil  for  a  short  time.  Make  some  forcemeat 
balls  as  follows :  Cut  off  about  a  pound  of  meat  from  the 
fleshy  part  of  a  leg  of  veal  free  from  sinews  or  fat,  soak  in 
milk  about  the  same  quantity  of  crumbs  of  bread ;  when 
quite  soft,  squeeze  and  put  it  into  a  mortar,  together  with 
the  veal,  a  small  quantity  of  calf  s  udder,  a  little  butter, 
the  yolks  of  four  hard-boiled  eggs,  a  little  cayenne,  salt, 
and  spices ;  pound  the  whole  very  finely,  then  thicken 
the  mixture  with  two  whole  eggs  and  the  yolk  of  a  third, 
ihrow  a  bit  into  boiling  water,  and  if  not  sufficiently  firm, 
add  the  yolk  of  another  egg,  and  for  variety  some  chop- 
ped parsley  may  be  mixed  with  half  of  the  forcemeat. 
Let  the  whole  cool,  so  that  it  may  be  formed  into  balls 
about  the  size  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  poach  them  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  add  them  to  the  turtle.  Before  serving, 
mix  a  little  cayenne  with  the  juice  of  two  or  three  lemons, 
and  add  it  to  the  soup.  It  is  generally  preferable  to  pre- 
pare the  soup  the  day  before  it  is  required  for  use,  and 
it  will  be  best  heated  in  a  water  bath,  or  flat  vessel  con- 
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tainiDg  wateF,  which  is  kept  always  very  hot,  hut  not  aU 
lowed  to  hoii.  By  the  same  method,  sauces,  8tew%  and 
ether  made  dishes^  may  he  kept  hot. 

When  the  fins  of  the  turtle  are  to  he  served  as  a  side 
dish,  they  must  he  first  parboiled,  then  skinned,  and 
stewed  in  a  little  turtle  sauce,  with  some  port  wine,  and 
seasoned  with  cayenne,  salt,  and  a  little  lemon  juice,  and 
thickened  with  butter  and  flour* 

Friciwdeanx  and  blanqnettes  may  also  be  made  of  the 
fiesb  of  the  turtle,  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  veaL 
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CHAPTER  11. 
FISH. 

PSEPAIUkTOmY  REMAEK8  OK  FISH. 


TuBBOT ; — a  good  one  is  thick,  and  the  beUy  eream- 
d^oured.  If  the  belly  and  fins  be  streaked  with  red,  it 
is  certainly  fresh.  When  it  must  be  kept,  it  should  be 
buBg  up  by  the  tail  in  a  cool  place*  The  same  directions 
spply  to  soles  and  flounders* 

Cod ; — when  good,  has  a  small  head,  broad  shoulders^ 
and  a  hollow  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  a  small  and 
stiff  tail. 

Salmon,  haddocks,  mackerel,  whiting,  herrmg,  and 
^rats,  should  all  be  firm,  and  chosen  with  small  heads, 
thick  shoulders,  and  small  tails. 

Smelts ; — when  perfectly  fresh,  smeU  like  a  newly-cut 
encumber. 

Carp,  tench,  pike,  and  perch;— when  fresh,  the  eyes 
•le  bright,  the  body  stiff,  the  gills  red,  and  hard  to  open* 

The  silver  eel,  so  called  from  the  bright  colour  of  the 
belly,  is  the  most  esteemed. 

Skate ; — ^the  female  is  the  best,  and  when  good  is  thick, 
and  has  a  yery  white  belly,  tinged  with  lilac.  That  with 
large  thorns  is  a  very  inferior  fish« 
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A  lobster  sbould  be  ratber  heavy,  in  proportion  to  its 
size.  When  in  perfection,  tbe  sbell  on  the  side  will  not  yield 
to  moderate  pressure.  Barnacles  and  other  marine  animals 
adhering  to  it  are  certain  indications  of  superior  goodness. 
If  the  berries  appear  large  and  brownish,  it  will  be  found 
watery  and  poor.  The  cock  lobster  is  in  general  better 
than  tbe  hen,  and  &  distinguished  by  its  narrow  tail. 

Crabs ; — ^the  male  is  the  best,  and  may  be  known  by  its 
narrow  breast.  When  light,  they  are  watery ;  which  may 
more  easily  be  detected  after  they  are  boiled ;  by  then 
holding  them  firmly  and  shaking  them,  the  rattling  of  the 
water  will  be  heard. 

Prawns  and  shrimps  are  good  when  their  tails  turn 
strongly  inwards,  and  when  they  have  no  unpleasant  smell. 

When  oysters  are  alive  and  strong,  the  shell,  in  open- 
ing them,  will  close  upon  the  knife.  Those  from  the 
coast  of  Kent,  and  those  called  Pandore,  from  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  are  the  most  esteemed. 

On  Dressing  Fish. 

Fish  must  by  no  means  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
water  after  it  is  boiled ;  if,  therefore,  it  should  be  ready 
before  it  can  be  sent  to  table,  it  must  be  dished,  the  cover 
put  on,  and  a  cloth  put  over  it.  The  dish  is  then  to  be 
set  across  the  fish-kettle. 

Fish  should  be  fried  over  a  clear  quick  fire,  and  with 
dripping,  or  hog's  lard,  in  preference  to  butter.  The  pan 
should  be  deep ;  and  to  ascertain  that  it  is  clean,  a  little 
fat  is  first  fried  in  it,  poured  out,  and  the  pan  wiped  with 
a  clean  doth ;  as  much  dripping  or  lard  is  then  put  in  as 
will  entirely  cover  the  fish.  When  it  is  boiling  hot,  and 
begins  to  smoke,  tbe  fiah  is  put  in ;  if  small,  they  may  be 
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timed  in  tbree  or  four  miuutes,  by  stickiDg  in  a  fork  near 
be  bead  with  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  rapport- 
]g  the  tail  with  a  fish-slice.  When  they  are  done,  they 
honld  be  bud  before  the  fire  upon  an  old  soft  towel,  and 
imed  DOW  and  then  till  they  are  dry  upon  both  sides  ; 
r  they  may  be  put  upon  a  large  sieve,  turned  upwards, 
ad  which  is  kept  for  the  purpose,  or  ^ut  on  the  nnder- 
de  of  a  dish. 

The  fire  for  broiling  fish  must  be  very  clear,  and  the 
ridiron  perfectly  clean,  which,  when  hot,  should  be  rab- 
ed  with  a  bit  of  suet.  The  fish,  while  broiling,  must 
B  often  turned. 


Berwick  Receipt  for  Boiling  Salmon. 

The  tail  of  the  salmon  is  first  cut  off  near  and  below 
le  last  fin,  the  fish  is  then  cut  up  the  back,  keeping  the 
one  on  one  side,  and  then  cut  up  into  pieces  of  half  a 
ound  each,  the  blood  well  washed  out  of  the  fish  in  coH 
'ater,  but  the  scales  not  to  be  remoyed ;  a  pickle  to  be 
lade  of  salt  and  water,  strong  enough  to  bear  an  eg^, 
id,  when  boiling,  the  fish  to  be  put  in,  and  boiled  very 
nickly  for  fifteen  minutes.  During  the  boiling,  the 
nun  to  be  taken  off  carefully  as  soon  as  it  rises.  Sauces ; 
-lobster,  melted  butter,  and  anchovy  sauce. 

N.B.  The  hardest  water  is  preferable  for  boiling 
Jmon. 

A  Receipt  for  Boiling  Salmon,  by  an 
Aberdeen  Fisherman. 

When  the  water  is  hot,  pat  salt  into  it,  and  stir  it 

ell ;  taste  it ;  when  strong  enough  to  force  you  to  cast 

from  your  mouth,  it  will  do ;  whdn  the  water  boils  put 
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in  the  fisb;  when  it  both  again,  gire  twenty  minutes  for 
a  salmon,  and  sixteen  for  a  grilse.  When  salmon  is  cut 
in  slices  an  inch  thick,  let  them  boil  from  ten.  to  fifteen 
minutes. 

Serve  with  it  a  sauce  tnreen  of  the  fiquor  the  fish  was 
l^oiled  in. 

To  Broil  Salmon  Steaks. 

Cut  the  steaks  from  the  thickest  part  of  the  fish, 
nearly  an  inch  thick ;  butter  pieces  of  white  paper ;  fold 
the  steaks  in  them,  and  broil  them  orer  a  slow  fire  for 
ten  or  twelve  minutes.  Take  off  the  paper ;  serve  and 
garnish  with  plenty  of  fried  parsley.  Dressed  in  this 
way,  they  may  be  put  round  salmon  boiled,  in  slices. 
Sauces ; — melted  butter,  lobster,  or  shrimp  sauce. 

To  Bake  Salmon. 

Clean  and  cut  the  fish  into  slices,  put  it  in  a  dish,  and 
make  the  following  sauce :  Melt  an  ounce  of  butter, 
kneaded  in  flour,  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  gravy,  with  two 
glasses  of  port  wine,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  catsup,  two 
anchovies,  and  a  little  cayenne.  When  the  anchovies 
are  dissolved,  strain  and  pour  fhe  sauce  over  the  fish,  lie 
a  sheet  of  buttered  paper  over  the  dish,  and  bake  it  in  an 
even. 

Trout  answer  well  dressed  in  this  way. 

To  Stew  Salmon. 

Clean  and  scrape  the  £sh ;  cnt  it  into  slices,  and  ttew 
k  in  a  rich  white  gravy.  A  little  before  serving,  add  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  soy,  one  of  essence  of  anchovy,  a  little 
salt,  some  chopped  parsley  and  chives. 

Kipper,  or  Dried  Salmon. 

Cut  the  fish  up  the  back,  and  take  out  the  bone ;  wipe 
it  very  clean  with  a  cloth ;  score  it,  and  put  a  handful  of 
salt  on  each  side,  and  let  it  lie  for  three  days ;  then  hang 
it  up  to  dry,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  two  days,  and 
eata  well  with  a  little  pepper  pat  over  it,  and  broiled* 
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To  Salt  a  Salmon. 

Cut  the  fish  up  the  back,  and  cut  out  the  bone ;  wipe 
it  dean,  and  sprinkle  it  with  salt ;  let  it  lie  a  night  to 
dcBin  off  the  liquor;  wipe  it  dry;  rub  on  it  two  or  three 
ounces  of  pounded  saltpetre  ;  cut  it  into  pieces ;  pack  it 
close  in  a  pot,  with  a  thick  layer  of  salt  between  each 
layer  of  fish.  If  the  brine  does  not  rise  in  a  few  days, 
boil  a  strong  one,  and  pour  it,  when  cold,  upon  the  sal- 
mon, which  must  always  be  covered  with  it. 

The  bone,  or  chine  of  salmon,  as  it  is  called  in  Leith, 
eats  well  with  salt  and  pepper  strewed  over  it,  cut  in 
bits  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  broiled  over  a  clear  fire. 

Salmon  Fritters. 

Cut  small  some  cold  boiled  salted  salmon;  pound 
some  boiled  potatoes,  moistened  with  cream,  and  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  beaten ;  mix  them  together,  and  make  it  into 
small  fritters,  and  fry  them  of  a  light  brown  in  fresh  lard, 
4Mr  beef  dripping ;  serve  them  with  hard-boiled  eggs,  cut 
in  quarters.  For  sauce,  melt  two  ounces  of  butter,  with 
a  little  cream  and  flour  mixed,  and  add,  when  it  is  hot,  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  soy,  and  two  of  mushroom  catsup. 

Caveach  Salmon. 

Boil  in  two  quarts  of  vinegar  three  heads  of  shalots, 
half  an  ounce  of  whole  black  pepper,  three  cloves,  two 
Uades  of  mace,  and  a  little  salt.  Cut  the  fish  in  slices, 
and  fry  them  of  a  light-brown  colour  in  fine  oil,  or  clari- 
fied dripping ;  put  them,  when  cold,  into  a  pan,  pour  over 
them  the  vinegar  and  spices,  and  put  en  the  top  eight  or 
ten  spoonfuls  of  oil. 

Soles  may  be  done  in  this  way,  only  lay  over  them 
sliced  onions  instead  of  shalots. 

To  Pot  Salmon. 

Takb  off  the  head;  cut  the  salmon  in  thick  slices; 
wipe  it  dry,  but  do  not  wash  it ;  pound  half  an  ounce  of 
nutmeg,  mace,  and  cloves,  the  least  part  of  cloves,  half 
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an  ounce  of  white  pepper,  and  some  salt ;  chop  fine  one 
onion,  six  bay  leaves,  and  six  anchovies ;  with  this  season 
each  slice ;  put  them  into  a  pan,  with  very  thin  slices  of 
batter  between  each  layer;  bake  it;  when  well  done^ 
drain  off  the  hotter,  and,  when  cold,  ponr  over  it  some 
clarified  bntter. 

Spiced  Salmon. 

Mix  together,  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  salt- 
and-water  to  one  pint  of  vinegar,  one  ounce  of  whole 
black  pepper,  and  one  ounce  of  cinnamon.  Cut  the  sal- 
mon into  slices,  and  boil  it  in  this ;  when  cold,  pack  it 
close  in  a  pan,  and  pour  over  it  the  liqnor  it  was  boiled  in, 
with  the  spices,  so  as  to  cover  it  completely ;  cover  the 
pan  closely,  to  exclude  the  air. 

Pickled  Salmon. 

Cut  the  salmon  into  pieces ;  boil  it  as  for  eating,  and 
lay  it  on  a  dry  cloth  till  the  following  day ;  boil  two 
quarts  of  good  vinegar  with  one  of  the  liquor  the  fish  was 
boiled  in,  one  ounce  of  whole  black  pepper,  half  an  ounce 
of  allspice,  and  four  blades  of  mace.  Put  the  salmon  into 
something  deep,  and  pour  over  it  the  prepared  vinegar 
when  cold.  A  little  sweet  oil  put  upon  the  top  will 
make  it  keep  a  twelvemonth. 

Another  Pickled  Salmon. 

To  a  quart  of  the  liquor  the  fish  has  been  boiled  id, 
put  rather  more  than  half  a  pint  of  good  vinegar,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  whole  black  pepper ;  boil  it,  and  when  it  is 
cold  pour  it  over  the  fish,  previously  laid  in  a  deep  dish. 

To  Boil  Turbot. 

Put  into  the  turbot  kettle,  with  the  water,  two  large 
handfuls  of  salt,  and  a  tea-cupful  of  vin^:ar ;  when  it 
boils  very  fut,  take  off  the  scum,  put  in  the  turbot,  and 
when  it  boils  again,  keep  it  boiling  fast  till  the  turbot  rises 
from  the  drainer,  when  it  is  sufficiently  done.    Dish  anl 
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garnish  it  with  a  fringe  of  curled  parsley  and  cat  lemon. 
Sauces ; — lobster  and  melted  butter. 

Cold  boiled  tarbot  eats  well  with  salad  sauce. 

Turbot  is  generally  considered  best  perfectly  fresh; 
but  some  people  prefer  it  kept  for  a  few  days,  hung  up 
by  the  tail  in  a  cool  place. 

To  Boil  a  Cod's  Head  and  Shoulders. 

Wash  it  clean;  tie  it  up,  and  dry.it  with  a  cloth. 
Allow,  in  the  proportion  of  every  three  measures  of 
water,  one  of  salt ;  when  it  boils,  take  off  the  scum,  put 
in  ^e  fish,  and  keep  it  boiling  very  fast  for  twenty-five 
or  thirty  minutes.  Serve  with  it  the  roe  cut  into  slices 
and  fried  with  the  chitterlings ;  and  garnish  with  curled 
parsley  and  horse-radish.  Sauces ;— oyster,  melted  but- 
ter, or  anchovy  and  butter. 

To  Dress  a  Cod's  Head  and  Shoulders. 

Wash  the  cod's  head  and  shoulders  well ;  cut  off  the 
fins ;  lay  it  on  a  dish ;  pour  some  boiling  water  over  part 
of  the  fish,  and  instantly  scrape  off  all  the  black  scales, 
taking  care  not  to  break  the  skin ;  repeat  this  till  every 
part  of  the  fish  looks  white,  and  then  wash  it  in  cold  water. 
Put  it  on  in  boiling  salt-and- water,  and  boil  it  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour ;  then  lay  it  on  a  dish,  and  rub  it  all  over 
with  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  beaten  eggs,  and  strew  it 
thickly  with  grated  bread  crumbs,  mixed  with  pepper  and 
minced  parsley.  Stick  it  all  over  with  little  bits  of  but- 
ter, and  put  it  in  an  oven  to  brown.  Mix  a  large  table- 
•poonful  of  flour  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  a 
quart  of  gravy,  a  tea-cupful  of  white  wine,  some  pepper, 
salt,  and  a  little  grated  nutmeg.  Mince  the  white  meat 
of  a  lobster ;  slightly  brown  three  dozen  of  oysters  in  a 
frjdng-pan,  and  put  them  with  half  their  liquor  and  the 
lobster  to  the  gravy,  and  other  things ;  heat  it  up,  and 
pour  it  round  the  fish.  Garnish  with  cut  lemon.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  lobster  and  oysters,  but  it  is  the  better 
for  both. 

To  dress  the  same  dish  with  a  white  sauce,  the  stock 
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dbottld  be  made  <tf  y^al,  ot  aa  okl  fowl,  mud  ■pawned 
with  white  pepper  and  mace. 

Another  way  to  Dress  a  Cod's  Head  and 

Shoulders. 

Parboil  the  head  and  shouldera ;  drain  and  put  it  mt 
in  some  rich  gra^y,  made  with  meat  and  fish ;  season  it 
with  pepper  and  «alt,  a  little  mace,  one  or  two  onions 
chopped,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  catsup.  Anj  other  sea- 
soning may  be  added,  such  as  coratch,  ancfaory,  a&d  le- 
mon pickle.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  it  boil  toa 
loi^.  A  few  minutes  before  serving,  mix  smooth  in  a 
little  cold  water  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flow,  and  add  it 
(to  the  sauce. 

Haddocks  may  be  dressed  in  the  same  mamier* 

To  Bake  Cod,  or  Haddock. 

Take  the  middle  piece  of  the  fish,  and  skin  it;  make 
a  stufEing  with  a  Httle  of  the  roe  parboiled,  a  piece  of 
butter,  the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  some  grated 
bread  crumbs,  pepper,  salt,  grated  lemon-peel,  and  nut* 
meg ;  bind  it  with  the  beaten  white  of  an  egg ;  put  it 
into  the  fish,  and  sew  it  up.  Place  the  whole  in  a  tin  disl^ 
with  bits  of  butter  over  the  top  of  it,  and  bake  it  for  an 
hour  in  a  Dutch  oven;  turn  and  baste  it  frequently. 
Garnish  with  fried  roe,  or  oysters.  Sauces; — ^melted 
butter,  oyster,  or  shrimp  sauce. 

To  Crimp  Cod. 

Cut  a  fresh  cod  into  slices  or  steaks ;  lay  them  for  three 
hours  in  salt-and- water,  adding  a  glass  of  vinegar ;  whea 
they  may  be  boiled,  fried,  or  broiled. 

To  Dress  and  keep  Dry  Salted  Tusk,  Ling^ 

or  Cod  Fish. 

'  Cut  into  square  bits,  or  put  one  large  piece  into  cold 
water  over  night ;  wash  it  clean  in  fresh  water,  and  pat  it 
on  to  boil  in  cold  water  for  one  hour  and  a  half;  then  cool 
the  water,  so  that  the  fish  jsay  be  easily  handled;  take  it 
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mat  of  t]»  tmee-^Miay  and  pick  out  tbe  loose  banes,  and 
scrape  itelesn,  witiioiittaking  off  the  ridn*  Pat  it  on  in  boil- 
ing water;  and  if  the  fish  is  too  fresh,  add  a  little  salt  with 
it,  and  let  it  boil  gently  from  one  hour  to  one  and  a  ha]£ 
The  rery  thick  part  will  take  this  time^  the  thin  bits  les% 
to  dress.  When  dished,  garnish  with  hard-boiled  eggs 
and  parsley. 

Plain  boiled  parsnips,  and  a  butter  tureen  of  egg  sauce, 
serFed  with  it. 

When  the  fish  is  put  on  tbe  second  time,  some  people 
bolting  it  in  milk-and-water.  To  keep  any  of  this 
Mfft  of  fish  fmr  winter  use,  it  ought  to  be  cut  or  sawed  im 
pieces,  and,  when  perfectly  dry,  laid  in  a  small  cask  or 
wooden  box,  with  oatmeal,  oatmeal  seeds,  or  malt  dust, 
between  each  layer. 

Dried  Fish  Pudding. 

Boil  the  fish,  take  off  the  skin,  and  take  out  the  bones, 
pound  it,  and  add  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  mashed  po- 
tatoes moistened  with  good  milk  and  a  bit  of  butter ;  put 
it  in  a  dish,  smooth  it  with  a  knife,  and  stick  here  and 
there  little  bits  of  butter,  and  brown  it  in  a  Dutch  oren ; 
senre  it  with  egg  sauce ;  round  the  edge  of  tbe  dish  may 
lie  pot  a  potato  paste. 

Barrelled  Cod  Fish. 

To  a  barrel  that  will  contain  four  or  five  fish,  allow 
three  pounds  of  salt,  and  a  quaiter  of  a  pound  of  sugar, 
thoroughly  mixed ;  split  the  fish,  wash  and  clean  them 
extremely  we]l^  and  let  the  water  drain  from  them ;  strew 
over  them  the  mixed  salt  and  sugar,  and  pack  them  into 
the  barrel,  with  the  skin  side  down,  till  the  last  fish,  which 
put  with  the  skin  side  up. 

Cod  Sounds  Roasted  or  Baked. 

Wash  and  clean  four  or  five  cod  sounds,  and  boil  them 
tfll  nearly  done  in  milk-and-water  ;  when  cold,  make  a 
lioroenieat  of  bread  crumbs,  a  piece  of  butter,  salt,  nut- 
meg, white  pepper,  and  some  chopped  oysters  ;  beat  up 
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tlie  yolks  of  two  eggs  to  land  h,  lay  it  OTor  the  sonnds 
iroll  them  up,  and  fosten  them  with  a  small  skewer,  ba8t« 
them  with  melted  batter,  and  roll  them  in  finely^gratec 
bread  cmmbs  seasoned  whh  pepper  and  salt ;  pnt  then 
on  a  tin  in  a  Dutch  oTen,  turn  and  baste  them  with  a  fea 
ther  dipped  in  melted  batter,  and  strew  OTer  bread  crambi 
as  before  ;  when  done,  and  of  a  nice  brown,  serve  then 
with  oyster  sance  in  the  dish. 

Cod  Sounds  Broiled. 

Let  them  lie  in  boiling  water  till  it  is  nearly  cold,  ru 
them  with  salt,  and  pall  off  the  black  and  dirty  skin^  bo 
them  in  hot  water,  drain,  and  dnst  them  with  floar,  ru 
them  over  with  butter,  season  with  white  pepper  and  sal 
and  broil  them.  Put  a  table-spoonful  of  catsup,  half  a  on 
of  soy,  and  a  little  cayenne,  into  melted  batter,  heat  an 
pour  it  over  them. 

Cod  Sounds  Fricasseed. 

When  cleaned  as  above,  boil  them  in  milk  and  wate 
drain,  and  put  them  into  a  sauce-pan  with  some  whii 
stock  seasoned  with  mace,  salt,  and  white  pepper ;  thickc 
it  with  a  bit  of  butter  kneaded  in  flour,  and,  just  befoi 
serving,  stir  in  a  table-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle ;  garnii 
with  sippets  of  thin  toasted  bread. 

To  Crimp  Skate. 

Skin  the  skate  on  both  sides,  cut  it  an  inch  and  a  1m 
^rof  d>  and  as  long  as  the  skate,  roll  up  each  piece,  ai 
tie  it  with  a  thread  ;  lay  them  for  three  hours  in  salt  ai 
water,  and  a  little  vinegar ;  boil  them  fifteen  minutes 
filing  aalt  and  water ;  before  serving,  cut  off  the  threac 
Sauces ; — shrimp,  butter,  and  anchovy.  When  skate  a 
very  small,  they  are  preferable  broiled. 

Large  Skate  dressed  like  Veal  Cutlets. 

CaiMp  or  cot  the  skate  in  square  pieces,  roll  them 
b^Aten  eggs,  and  then  in  grated  bread,  mixed  with  cho 
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jped  ipmleyy  pepper^,  and  rait ;  fry  them  of  »  nke  brown 
cokufar,  and  terve  with  a  rich  hrown  gravy. 

Stewed  Skate. 

Sicnr  the  skate,  and  eat  it  into  sqiiare  pieoee^  and  brown 
it  with  hatter  in  a  frying-pan ;  make  a  rich  tance  with  the 
akin  and  parings,  to  be  boiled  in  three  pints  of  water,  with 
an  onion,  some  pepper  and  salt ;  strun  and  thicken  it  with 
a  little  batter  nixed  with  floor,  add  some  Tery  finely- 
chopped  parsley,  and  chives ;  of  hot  vinegar,  moshroom 
catsnp,  and  Harvey  sance^  a  tablenspoonfal  each^  and  a 
little  cayenne ;  boil  it  np,  and  pat  in  the  skate  five  mi- 
antes  before  serving  it. 

Dressed  Skate. 

Cut  the  skate  into  pieces,  make  a  stock  of  the  skin  and 
fins  with  a  haddock  or  a  bit  of  veal,  the  shell  of  a  lobster 
cnr  crab  washed,  two  or  three  onions,  and  a  bnnch  of  sweet 
herbs ;  bcni  it  one  honr,  strain,  and  thicken  it  with  flour 
and  butter  browned,  a  little  soy,  catsnp,  and  a  glass  of 
white  wine,  some  salt,  and  pepper ;  put  in  the  skate^  sim- 
mer it  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  and  serve 
it  as  a  side  dish,  or  as  soup,  when  a  few  oyster  loaves  may 
be  put  in  the  tureen. 

To  Fry  Small  Skate, 

Clean,  wash,  and  lay  them  one  or  two  hours  in  vine^ 
gar,  or  vinegar  and  water,  with  a  sliced  onion,  some  chop- 
ped parsley,  pepper,  and  salt ;  drain,  and  dry  them  well, 
dip  diem  into  beaten  eggs,  dredge  them  with  flour,  and 
fry  them  of  a  fine  brown  colour ;  garnish  with  fried  pars- 
ley.    Saaces  ; — melted  butter,  and  shrimp  sauce. 

Skate  with  Liver  Sauce. 

Crimp  or  cat  the  skate  into  pieces,  boil,  and  serve  on 
it  a  sauce  made  as  follows :  Put  into  a  sauce-pan,  pars- 
ley, dbol,  mushrooms,  a  clove  of  garlic,  all  finely  minced, 
aiid  a  little  butter ;  give  it  a  turn  or  two  on  the  fire,  and 
add  a  good  dust  of  flour,  thai  a  bit  of  batter,  capers,  and 
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a  minced  aticliovy ;  the  liver  of  the  skate,  first  boiled  f 
bruised,  pepper^  and  salt ;  moisten  it  with  graTy  or  wal 
and  thicken  it  on  the  fire. 

To  Clean  and  Prepare  Skate  for  Keeping 

Wash  them  thoroughly,  and  rub  them  oyer  with  a  hai 
fnl  of  salt,  rinse  them,  cut  off  the  tail,  and  pare  off  i 
fins  all  round,  hang  them  upon  a  fish-hake  in  the  open  t 
and  they  will  keep  good  for  several  days. 

Boiled  Carp. 

Scale  and  clean  a  brace  of-  carp,  reserving  the  li' 
and  roe  ;  take  half  a  pint  of  vinegar,  or  a  quart  of  shi 
cider,  add  as  much  water  as  will  cover  the  fish,  a  pic 
of  horse-radish,  an  onion  cut  into  slices,  a  little  salt,  a 
a  fagot  of  sweet  herbs ;  boil  the  fish  in  this  liquor,  a 
make  a  sauce  as  follows :  Strain  some  of  the  liquor  the  i 
has  been  boiled  in,  and  put  to  it  the  liver  minced,  a  pi 
of  port  wine,  two  anchovies,  two  or  three  heads  of  shall 
chopped,  some  salt  and  black  pepper,  a  little  cayenne 
table-spoonful  of  soy ;  boil  and  strain  it,  thicken  it  wi 
fiour  and  butter,  pour  it  over  the  carp  hot,  garnish  wi 
the  roe  fried,  cut  lemon,  and  parsley. 

To  Stew  Carp. 

Scale  and  clean  a  brace  of  carp,  reserving  the  Jiver  a: 
roe ;  pour  over  the  fish  in  a  deep  pan  a  pint  of  vineg: 
which  may  be  elder  vin^r,  if  the  flavour  is  preferrc 
Tvith  a  little  mace,  three  cloves,  some  salt  and  Jamai 
pepper,  two  onions  sliced,  a  fagot  of  parsley,  basil,  thyn 
and  maijoram ;  let  tbem  soak  an  hour,  then  put  the'm 
a  stew-pan  with  the  vinegar,  and  other  things,  the  liv 
chopped,  a  pint  of  madeira,  and  three  pints  of  veal  stocl 
stew  them  an  hour  or  two,  according  to  their  size  ;  tai 
out  the  fish  and  put  them  over  a  pan  of  hot  water,  to  ke< 
warm  while  the  following  sauce  is  made :  Strain  the 
qnor,  and  add  the  yolks  of  three  beaten  eggs,  half  a  pi 
of  cream,  a  large  spoonful  of  flour,  and  a  quarter  of 
pound  of  butter ;  stir  it  constantly,  and  just  before  puttii 
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it  ormr  the  carp,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a  lemon.    Boil 
or  fiy  the  roe. 

Plain  boiled  carp  may  be  served  with  this  sauce,  and 
is  dialled  in  a  napkin. 

Another  way  to  Stew  Carp. 

Cuban  a  brace  of  carp,  save  the  blood  and  roes ;  fry  the 
fish  slightly  in  fresh  lard ;  mix  the  blood  well  with  some 
cold  highly-seasoned  beef  or  mutton  stock,  strain  it,  and 
add  as  much  port  wine  as  there  is  of  broth ;  when  it  boils, 
pot  in  the  fish,  which  must  be  covered  with  the  liquor ;  let 
them  stew  gently  till  sufficiently  done ;  take  them  out, 
p  I  and  keep  them  hot  before  the  fire  ;  put  to  the  liquor  two^ 
table-spoonfuls  of  catsup,  the  same  of  lemon  pickle,  and 
I  (i  thickea  it  with  a  bit  of  butter  kneaded  in  a  table-spoonful 
1(1  of  floin^  boil  it  up  and  pour  it  over  the  carp ;  garnish  the 
&b        dish  with  the  fried  roes,  and  sippets  of  fried  bread. 

^11  Fish  Pudding. 

,  a  BoHS  and  skin  two  raw  fresh  haddocks,  pound  them 

itli    I    in  a  maible  mortar,  and  rub  them  throu^  a  hair  sieve ; 

ith  I  tiien  put  the  fish  again  into  the  mortar  with  two  eggs,  a 
little  parsley,  and  an  onion  cut  small,  some  white  pepper 
and  salt,  a  slice  of  bread  in  crumbs,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  Teal  suet,  or  marrow.    Pound  all  well  together,  put  it 

.11  (i       into  a  shape,  and  boil  it  an  hour.   The  veal  suet,  or  mar- 

;ar,      row,  may  be  omitted. 

^^^!;  Sauce  for  the  Fish  Pudding. 

me.  Make  a  sauce  with  brown  soup,  in  which  boil  the 

1  in  heads  and  fins  of  the  haddocks,  strain  and  thicken  it  with 
L  ver  I  t  little  butter  mixed  with  flour,  and  just  before  taking  it 
•ck  :  I  off  the  fore  add  a  tea-spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  and  the 
:aki^  I  ime  of  essence  of  lobster,  and  of  Harvey  sauce ;  let  it 
iee^)  (  hal,  and  pour  it  round  the  pudding. 

^  I  Little  Fish  Puddings. 

of  a  I  BoNS  and  skin  two  haddocks,  pound  them  smooth, 
tt'mg  I  Boil  the  aaine  quantity  of  bread  and  milk  as  there  is  of 
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£eb,  with  a  little  parsley,  mix  it  with  the  fish,  and  rab  h 
through  a  sieve  ;  put  in  two  eggs  and  the  yolk  of  a  third, 
some  salt  and  pepper ;  stir  them  Tery  well  together,  and 
add  the  white  of  the  third  egg  well  beaten ;  roll  them  iBto 
the  form  of  small  sausages,  flour  and  boil  them  fifteen  mi- 
nutes in  boiling  salt-and-water.  Hare  ready  the  follow- 
ing brown  sauce  to  serve  in  the  dish  with  them :  In  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  water  boil  the  heads,  fins,  and  bones 
0f  the  haddocks,  with  a  bnndi  of  parsley,  an  onioB,  salt, 
pepper,  and  a  bit  of  toasted  bread ;  when  it  has  boiled 
Bearly  an  hour,  strain  it,  and  thicken  it  with  flour  and 
butter ;  add  a  table-spoonful  of  catsup,  half  a  one  of  soy, 
and  a  little  cayenne. 

White  Fish  and  Sauce. 

Make  a  rich  gravy  with  a  bit  of  veal,  the  heads  and 
fins  of  four  or  five  haddocks,  three  or  four  onions,  some 
parsley,  a  little  cayenne,  black  pepper,  and  salt,  the  juice 
of  a  lemon,  half  the  peel,  a  table-spoonful  of  catsup,  half 
a  pint  of  white  wine,  and  two  quarts  ai  water ;  simmer 
them  for  an  hour,  strain,  and  put  to  it  the  meat  of  a  lob* 
8ter  or  crab  minced,  and  forcemeat  balls  ;  thicken  it  widi 
half  a  pint  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  three  beaten  e^^,  and 
a  bit  of  butter  kneaded  in  flour.  Have  ready  boiled  three 
haddocks  skinned  and  without  their  heads,  pour  the  sauce 
over  them  in  a  deep  dish.  Make  the  forcemeat  balls  of  a 
small  boiled  haddock  finely  minced,  grated  bread  crumba^ 
butter,  pepper,  salt,  grated  nutmeg,  and  parsley ;  bind 
them  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten ;  and  fry  them 
in  £re^  lard  of  a  light  brown. 

Brown  Fish  and  Sauce, 

Wash  them  clean,  take  off  the  heads,  skin  and  cut  tbem 
into  two  or  three  pieces ;  boil  the  heads  and  fins  in  water, 
with  a  large  onion  cut  small,  for  half  an  hour ;  strain  it» 
and  add  some  brown  gravy  soup ;  brown  four  ounces  of 
butter  kneaded  well  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour ; 
add  it  to  th«  liquor,  with  the  peel  of  half  a  lemon,  two 
blades  of  macci  Bome  salt  and  pepper.    Boil  all  these^ 
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and  haviog  pnt  in  the  pieces  of  fish,  let  them  hoil  fifteen 
minutes,  and  add,  just  before  dishing,  a  glass  of  white 
wine,  ind  a  little  mushroom  catsup  and  soy.  Pick  out 
the  lemcHi-peel  and  mace. 

Another  Fish  and  Sauce  with  White  Sauce. 

Prepare  the  fish  as  in  the  receipt  for  brown  fish  and 
nnee,  substituting  veal  broth  for  the  gra^  soup,  and  add- 
ing iQiiieed  parsley  with  the  onions ;  omit  the  catsup  and 
•0y,  and  do  not  brown  the  butter.  It  will  improve  the 
fish  to  soak  them  for  half  an  hour  in  sour  beer^  or  vine- 
gar and  water ;  more  particularly  whitings,  which  may  be 
dressed  as  the  haddocks,  and  the  sauce  enriched  by  just 
•ddiag,  befoi«  serving,  two  yolks  of  eggs  beat  up  in  three 
apooiifiils  of  craam,  after  which  the  sauce  must  not  be 
allofwed  to  boiL     The  stock  is  frequently  made  without 


To  Clean  and  Prepare  Haddocks  for  Keeping* 

Scrape  them,  and  take  out  the  entrails ;  cut  them 
cipeii  considerably  below  the  vent,  so  that  the  blood  may 
be  entirely  scraped  from  the  back  bone  ;  cut  off  the  points 
■ef  the  tails,  take  out  the  eyes  and  gills,  wash  the  fish, 
wad  put'  some  salt  into  the  bodies ;  let  them  lie  till  next 
day,  then  place  them  upon  a  fish  hake,  or  a  wooden  rod 
put  through  the  eyes,  and  hang  them  up  in  a  cool  place 
in  the  open  air.  They  may  be  boiled  or  broiled,  taking 
off  the  heads  and  skin. 

To  Boil  Fresh  Haddocks. 

Clean  them  as  above  directed,  take  off  the  heads  and 
ddn ;  when  the  water  boils  up,  throw  in  two  large  hand- 
fuls  of  salt ;  put  in  the  haddocks,  boil  them  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible till  they  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water^  which  will 
be  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  their  size ; 
take  off  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Sauces ; — smelted  butter, 
and  oyster  sauce. 
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Baked  Haddocks. 

Make  a  pint  and  a  half  of  gravy  with  the  heads  and 
trimmings  of  three  haddocks,  one  onion,  some  parsley, 
salt,  pepper,  and  two  anchovies  cut  small ;  strain  and  heat 
it  again  with  an  ounce  of  hutter  kneaded  in  a  table* 
spoonful  of  flour,  add  two  of  catsup,  one  of  vinegar,  one 
of  soy,  and  a  small  tea-cupful  of  white  wine ;  have  the  fish 
ready  skinned  and  cut  into  pieces ;  lay  them  into  a  deep 
dish,  pour  over  them  the  sauce,  and  bake  them  in  an 
oven. 

Another  way  to  Bake  Haddocks. 

Wash  and  sci-ape  off  the  scales  of  three  large  fine 
haddocks,  leaving  on  the  heads ;  make  a  sauce  with  the 
hjeads  of  some  haddocks,  two  onions  sliced,  a  bunch  of 
parsley,  and  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt ;  boil  in  this  a 
small  haddock,  strain  it,  and  then  make  a  stuffing  witb 
the  boiled  fish  picked  from  the  bones,  a  few  bread  cmmbsy 
chopped  parsley,  and  some  butter,  and  season  it  with  salt 
and  pepper ;  stuff  the  haddocks,  and  put  them  with  the 
sauce  into  a  deep  dish,  and  bake  them*  A  pie  is  made 
in  the  same  way,  taking  o£f  the  skin  and  the  heads  of  the 
fish,  cutting  them  in  two,  and  adding  a  glass  of  white  • 
wine. 

Another  way  to  Bake  Haddocks. 

Clean,  skin,  and  take  ofl*  the  heads  of  three  good-sised 
haddocks ;  season  grated  bread  crumbs  with  pepper,  8alt» 
and  finely-minced  parsley ;  strew  some  over  the  bottom 
of  a  dish,  put  in  the  fish,  and  strew  more  seasoned  bread 
crumbs  all  over  them,  then  put  a  little  bit  of  butter  heie 
and  there,  and  pour  in  as  much  gravy  or  water  as  the  dish 
will  hold.  They  will  take  an  hour  to  bake,  and  whea 
they  begin  to  look  brown,  strew  over  them  a  few  more 
bread  crumbs,  seasoned  as  at  first. 

To  Fry  Small  Fresh  Haddocks. 

Clean  and  scrape  off  the  scales ;  cut  off  the  fins  and 
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tailsy  the  heads  may  be  taken  off  or  not,  wipe  mkm  dry, 
nib  them  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten,  and  dost 
them  with  floor ;  fry  them  in  boilinglard  or  beef  drip- 
ping ;  when  one  side  is  of  a  brown  colour^  turn  them,  and 
when  done,  lay  them  npon  the  back  of  a  sieve  before  the 
fire  to  drain ;  garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

Another  way  to  Fry  Haddocks. 

When  perfectly  fresh,  take  off  the  heads  and  skins, 
and  cut  ont  the  bones  very  carefully ;  divide  each  side 
in  two,  wash  them  well,  and  lay  them  in  a  cloth  to  dry ; 
have  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beat  up  in  a  plate,  dip  the  fish 
into  it,  and  strew  over  them  sifted  bread  crumbs  mixed 
with  chopped  parsley  that  has  been  boiled,  and.  fry  them 
in  fresh  beef  dripping  or  lard ;  garnish  the  dish  with  fried 
pinley. 

Haddocks  dressed  in  this  way  make  a  nice  garnish  for 
boiled  cod  fish,  or  plain  boiled  haddocks* 

To  Fry  Haddocks  in  Sauce. 

Skik  and  cut  off  the  heads  of  three  or  four  haddocks, 
divide  each  into  four  pieces,  wash  them  clean.  Put  a  large 
table-spoonful  of  butter,  with  two  spoonfuls  of  flour,  into 
a  frying-pan^  and  brown  it ;  mince  small  two  onions,  and 
pot  pepper  and  salt  upon  them,  and  add  them  to  the 
browned  butter,  and  pour  in  as  much  boiling  water  as 
will  nearly  cover  the  pieces  of  fish ;  let  it  boil,  put  in  the 
fish,  and  when  one  side  is  done,  turn  the  other ;  dish  it 
hot,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  it ;  garnish  with  parsley. 
Omit  the  onions  if  the  flavour  is  not  liked^  and  substitute 
a  table-spoonful  of  mushroom  catsup,  and  one  of  lemon 
pickle. 

Finnan  or  Aberdeen  Haddocks. 

Clean  the  haddocks  thoroughly,  and  split  them,  take 
off  the  heads,  put  some  salt  on  them,  and  let  them  lie 
two  honrs,  or  all  night,  if  they  are  required  to  keep  more 
than  a  week ;  then^  having  hung  them  two  or  three  houra 
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in  the  «Pen  air  to  dry,  smoke  tliem  in  a  chimney  over  p 
or  hardwood  fiaw-dust. 

Where  there  is  not  a  chimney  snitable  for  the  pnrpo 
they  may  be  done  in  an  old  cask  open  at  both  ends,  ii 
which  piit  some  saw-dost  with  a  red-hot  iron  in  the  mid 
place  rods  of  wood  across  the  top  of  the  cask,  lie  the  hi 
docks  by  the  tail  in  pairs,  and  hang  them  on  the  sti( 
to  smoke ;  the  heat  should  be  kept  as  equal  as  possifa 
as  it  spoils  the  fish  to  get  alternately  hot  and  cold ;  wl 
done,  they  should  be  of  a  fine  yellow  ccdour,  which  tl 
should  acquire  in  twelve  hours  at  farthest.  When  tl 
are  to  be  dressed,  the  skin  must  be  taken  off.  They  n 
be  boiled,  or  broiled ;  and  are  generally  used  for  breakfe 

To  Fry  Whiting, 

ScBAPE  off  the  scales  and  cut  off  the  fins,  wipe  thi 
dry  with  a  clean  clodi ;  (kedge  them  with  fiour,  or  b( 
up  the  yolk  of  an  eggy  and  with  a  feather  rub  diem  oi 
with  it,  and  sprinkle  them  with  finely-grated  bread  crura 
Fry  them  of  a  nice  brown  in  boiling  fresh  lard  or  dr 
ping.  If  small  and  used  as  a  garnish,  they  should 
curled. 

To  broil  themy  they  are  previously  prepared  in  1 
same  way. 

If  boiled,  the  gut  ia  drawn  out,  but  they  nmst  not 
washed* 

To  Boil  Maxierel. 

Clean  them  well,  and  let  them  lie  in  vinegar  a 
water  for  a  short  time,  put  them  on  in  boiling  salt-ai 
water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Serve  garnished  w 
fennel.  Sauces ; — fennel  and  butter,  and  green  goo 
berry  sauce. 

To  souse  them  ;  put  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pint 
vinegar  to  a  quart  of  the  liquor  the  fish  has  been  boil 
in,  Imlf  an  ounce  of  whole  black  pepp^,  a  little  ma 
two  or  three  bay  leaves ;  and  when  cold,  cover  the  ma< 
erel  completely  with  it,  picking  out  the  bay  leaves. 
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To  Broil  Mackerel. 

Clean  and  split  them  open,  wipe  them  dry,  rub  tliem 
oyer  with  butter,  and  sprinkle  them  with  pepper  and  salt. 

To  Bake  Mackerel. 

Cleak  theiA ;  cut  off  the  heads  and  tails  ;  put  them 
into  a  deep  dish,  and  pour  over  them  equal  quantities  of 
water  and  vinegar,  some  whole  black  pepper,  a  little 
mace,  salt,  one  or  two  bay  leaves,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  port  wine ;  lie  over  the  dish  a  sheet  of  thick  white 
paper  bnttered. 

Another  way  is,  to  season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
a  little  mace,  idl  finely  powdered,  putting  bits  of  butter 
into  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  a  little  more  butter  upon 
the  maekeneL  They  may  be  eaten  hot  or  cold ;  if  cold, 
mth  Tinegar.  If  hot,  serve  with  parsley  and  butter ;  and 
melted  butter  with  catsup  and  soy. 

Caveach  Mackerel. 

Clean  and  cut  each  mackerel  into  four  or  five  pieces ; 
to  six  large-sized  fish,  pound  and  mix  well  together  one 
ounce  of  black  pepper,  three  nutmegs,  six  blades  of  mace, 
and  a  handful  of  salt ;  rub  each  bit  of  fish  extremely  weM 
with  the  spices,  and  fry  them  brown  in  oil ;  when  they 
are  cold,  put  them  into  a  jar  ;  fill  it  up  with  the  best  vi- 
negar, and  pour  oil  upon  the  surface  ;  tie  it  down  closely. 
They  are  best  to  be  done  in  the  height  of  the  season,  and 
will  keep  good  a  twelvemonth,  if  not  opened  too  soon, 
Hid  answer  well  for  a  winter  or  spring  (fish. 

To  Fry  Herrings. 

Scrape  off  the  scales  ;  cut  off  thtf'fins ;  draw  out  the 
gat,  keeping  in  the  roes  and  milts  ;  wipe  them  in  a  clean 
cloth  ;  dredge  them  with  flour,  and  fry  them  in  boiling 
tinppiiig^  put  them  before  the  fire  to  drain  and  keep  hot. 
Snoes  ;— melted  butter,  and  parsley  and  butter. 

When  herrings  are  to  be  broiled,  they  are  prepared  in 
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the  same  manner,  and  done  upon  the  gridiron, 
must  not  be  washed. 

Red  Herrings. 

Plain  broil  them,  or  pour  over  them  some  beer 
hot,  and  when  it  is  cold  drain  and  wipe  them  dry ; 
them  thoroughly,  and  nib  over  them  a  little  butte 
sprinkle  them  with  pepper. 

To  Bake  Herrings. 

They  must  be  perfectly  fresh,  and  well  cleane< 
not  washed  ;  the  heads  and  fins  cut  off,  and  the  bon 
out ;  strew  over  them  pepper,  salt,  and  a  slice  of 
minced  very  finely,  to  each ;  roll  them  up  tight ; 
them  into  a  jar,  and  pour  over  them  in  the  proport 
a  piat  of  vinegar  to  two  of  water,  with  half  an  oui 
•whole  black  pepper ;  tie  over  the  jar  a  piece  of  bl 
or  paper,  and  bake  them  in  an  oven  for  an  hour, 
off  the  cover  when  they  are  cold,  and  pour  over  tlj 
little  cold  vinegar,  and  tie  them  up. 

Soft  Roes  of  Herrings  in  Cases. 

Hub  butter  over  a  round  or  square  paper-case ;  ii 
fliust  be  according  to  the  dish  it  is  to  be  served  in. 
eight  very  fresh,  soft-roed  herrings  ;  when  done,  t&l 
the  roes  carefully,  and  put  them  whole  into  the 
aprinkle  them  over  with  a  little  pepper^  salt,  grated  1 
and  finely-chopped  parsley.     Put  some  little  bits  o 
ter  here  and  there  upon  them,  and  bake  them  in 
oven.    When  done,  put  a  little  '<  Maitre  d'Hotel  i 
Maigre"  into  the  case,  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon, 
them  quite  hot  and  firm. 

'f  o  Salt  Herrings. 

Cut  them  open  carefully,  separating  the  guts  fro 
milts  and  roes;  throw  away  the  milts,  and  leav 
roes  in  the  fish ;  wash  them,  and  then  put  them  : 
brine,  strong  enongh  to  bear  an  egg ;  let  them  lie  ii 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours ;  take  them  out  and 
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tbem  welL  In  the  bottom  of  a  ke^  or  jar,  strew  a  good 
deal  of  salt ;  lay  a  row  of  herrings,  and  then  sprinkle  over 
them  more  salt,  and  repeat  this  till  all  are  packed.  Cover 
the  top  with  salt^  and  stop  it  very  closely,  to  exclude  the 
air. 

When  to  be  dressed,  put  them  on  in  cold  water,  and 
when  it  boils  let  them  boil  for  ten  minutes.  Serve  them 
with  mashed  potatoes. 

To  Smoke  Herrings. 

Lay  them  in  salt  and  a  little  saltpetre  for  ten  or  twelve 
henrsy  and  follow  the  same  directions  as  for  smoking 
Finnan  Haddocks. — (See  page  55.) 

To  Broil  Sprats. 

Ci'BAN  them  well ;  dredge  them  slightly  with  flour, 
and  pat  them  m  rows  upon  small  skewers  run  through 
tke  heads ;  or  they  may  be  fried  like  herrings,  and  served 
hot  and  hot.  Sauce  ; — melted  butter,  with  catsup^  soy, 
and  lemon  pickle,  a  spoonful  of  each,  in  it. 

To  Bake  Sprats. 

Cl«KAN  them  ;  take  off  the  heads  ;  put  them  into  a  deep 
disby  and  cover  them  with  vinegar  and  water,  equal  quan- 
tities of  each.  To  a  quart  of  liquid,  put  half  an  ounce  of 
whole  black  pepper,  a  little  allspice,  two  or  three  bay 
leaves,  some  salt,  and  an  onion.  Tie  paper  over  the  dish 
and  bake  them  in  a  cool  oven,  or  do  them  over  a  slow 
fire  in  a  water  bath.  Herrings  may  be  done  in  this  way. 
Both  will  keep  good  some  weeks. 

To  Fry  Smelts. 

This  delicate  little  fish,  when  perfectly  fresh,  must  not 
be  washed,  but  wiped  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  di'edged 
nith  floar,  or  brushed  over  with  a  feather,  dipped  into  the 
jiHk  of  an  egg  beaten,  and  rolled  in  a  plate  of  finely-gra- 
ted broad  crumbs,  and  fried  in  boiling  dripping,  or  fresh 
fanL  They  vary  in  size,  and  some  will  be  done  sooner 
tlttn  others.    When  of  a  clear  yellow  brown,  take  them 
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oat  carefally,  and  lay  them  before  the  fire  upon  the  back 
of  a  sieve  to  drain  and  keep  hot.  Dish  them,  heads  and 
tails  alternately.  Garnish  with  fried  parsley.  Sauce  ; — 
aaelted  batter. 

They  may  also  be  broiled. 

To  Fry  Soles. 

Take  off  the  brown  skin,  and  scrape  the  otJier  side ; 
wash  well,  wipe,  and  lay  them  in  a  clean  cloth  to  dry  ; 
beat  up  in  a  plate  the  yolks  of  one  or  two  eggs  ;  take  the 
6A  by  the  eyes,  and  draw  them  l^rongfa  the  eggs,  then 
flprinkle  them  over  with  finely^grated  bread  cmmbs  on 
both  sides,  never  touching  the  fish  but  by  the  eyes ;  or 
they  may  be  dredged  with  flour ;  slip  them  into  a  frying- 
pan  full  of  boiling  fresh  lard,  or  good  dripping  ;  when  they 
become  of  a  clear  yellow  brown,  lay  them  carefnily  upon 
the  back  of  a  sieve  or  cloth  before  the  fire.  Serve  theoi 
"with  plenty  ai  fried  parsley.  Sauces ; — i^rimp  aauce  and 
meltcKi  butter. 

To  Boil  Soles,  Brill,  or  any  other  Flat  Fish. 

Clean  them,  cut  off  their  fins,  and  put  them  on  in 
boiling  salt-and- water,  and  let  it  boil  fiast  till  the  fish  rises 
to  the  surface,  when  they  will  be  done  enough.  Sauce ; 
«*-4mchovy,  and  shrimp  sauce. 

To  Boil  Trout. 

Clean  and  gut  them ;  make  the  water  as  salt  as  for 
boiling  salmon  in,  and  when  it  boils,  put  in  the  trout^  aad 
let  them  boil  fast  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  their  size.     Sauce ; — melted  butter. 

To  Fry  Trout. 

Cut  off  the  fins,  clean,  and  gut  them  ;  dust  them  with 
flonr,  and  dip  them  into  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten ;  strew 
grated  bread  cmmbs  over  them,  and  fry  them  in  fresh 
dripping ;  lay  them  upon  l^e  bade  of  a  sieve  before  the 
fire  to  drain.  Sauce ; — melted  butter,  with  a  table-spoon- 
M  of  catsup,  and  ane  of  lemon  pickle,  in  it. 
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When  they  are  smally  roll  them  in  oatmeal  before  they 
are  fried. 

To  Broil  Trout. 

Cut  off  the  fins^  and  eat  the  fiah  dowa  the  back,  close 
to  the  honey  and  sj^it  the  head  in  twa. 

Another  way  is^  after  tbey  have  heen  cut  open,  to  rub 
a  little  salt  over  them ;  let  them  lie  three  or  fomr  hooray 
and  then  hang  them  up  in  the  kitchen.  They  will  be 
ready  to  broil  the  next  morning  for  breakfisist. 

To  Collar  Trout. 

Wash  them  clean,  split  them  down  the  back>  hone, 
and  dry  them  well  in  a  doth ;  season  them  well  with  &>e* 
iy-poonded  black  pepper,  salt,  and  mace ;  roU  them  tight, 
imd  lay  them  close  iota  a  dish ;  ponr  over  them  an  equal 
quantity  of  rinegar  and  beer,  with  two  or  three  bay  leaves, 
and  some  whole  black  pepper ;  tie  over  the  dish  a  sheet 
of  battered  paper,  and  bake  them  an  hour. 

To  Pot  Trout  or  Grilse. 

Mix  together  the  following  quantity  of  finely- pounded 
sf»ces :  One  ounce  of  cloves,  half  an  ounce  of  Jamaica 
pepper^  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  cayenne,  two  nutmegs,  a  little  mace,  and  two 
tea-^oonfnk  of  ginger ;  add  the  weight  of  the  spices,  aud 
half  as  much  again  of  salt,  and  mix  dll  tlxHroughly.  Clean 
the  fish,  and  cut  off  the  heads,  fins,  and  tails ;  put  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  mixed  spices  into  each  fish,  and  lay  them 
into  a  deep  earthen  jar,  with  the  backs  downwards ;  cover 
them  with  clarified  butter,  tie  a  paper  over  the  mouth  of 
the  jar,  and  bake  them  slowly  for  eight  hours.  When  the 
back  bone  is  tender,  the  fish  are  done  enough.  Take  them 
out  of  the  jar,  and  put  them  into  a  milk-pan  with  the  backs 
upwards  ;  cover  them  with  a  board,  and  place  upon  it  a 
heavy  weight.  When  perfectly  cold,  remove  the  fish  into 
iresh  jars,  smooth  them  with  a  knife^  and  cover  them  with 
clarified  butter* 
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To  Broil  Fresh  Sturgeon. 

Cut  it  into  catlets ;  rub  them  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
beat  up  ;  strew  them  over  with  some  parsley,  minced  very 
fine,  and  mixed  with  grated  bread  crumbs,  pepper,  and 
salt ;  put  them  into  pieces  of  white  paper  buttered,  and 
broil  them  gently.  Sauces ; — oyster,  melted  butter,  and 
anchovy. 

Sour  Krput  with  Pike. 

When  the  krout  is  boiled,  clean  a  large  pike,  scrape 
and  cut  it  into  neat  pieces,  dip  them  into  the  beaten  yolk 
of  an  egg,  then  into  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  them  of  a  nice 
brown ;  rub  some  butter  upon  a  dish,  and  put  into  it  a 
layer  of  krout,  and  some  grated  cheese,  then  a  layer  of 
pike,  and  a  little  sour  cream ;  then  krout,  and  po  on  till 
the  dish  be  full.  On  the  top  put  sotiae  bits  of  butter,  and 
some  good  broth  or  gravy,  strew  crumbs  of  bread  thickly 
over  it,  and  bake  it  half  an  hour. 

To  Boil  Pike. 

Wash  clean,  and  take  out  the  gills ;  stuff  them  with 
the  following  forcemeat :  Equal  paits  of  chopped  oysters, 
grated  bread  crumbs,  beef  suet,  or  butter,  two  anchovies, 
a  little  onion,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  minced  parsley,  sweet 
marjoram,  thyme,  and  savory ;  an  egg  to  bind  it.  Stuff 
the  insides  and  sew  them  up ;  put  them  on  in  boiling  salt- 
and-water,  with  a  glass  of  vinegar,  and  let  them  boil  for 
half  an  hour.     Sauces ;— oyster,  and  melted  butter. 

They  may  also  be  broiled. 

Baked  Pike. 

Scrape  the  scales  off  a  large  pike,  take  out  the  gills, 
and  clean  it,  without  breaking  the  skin ;  stuff  the  fish 
with  a  forcemeat  made  of  two  handfnla  of  grated  bread, 
one  of  fi]iely*minced  suet,  some  chopped  parsley,  and  a 
little  fresh  butter  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  mace,  gra- 
ted lemon-peel  and  nutmeg,  pounded  all  together  in  a 
mortar,  with  two  whole  eggs.    Fasten  iiie  tail  of  the  pike 
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into  its  rooath  with  a  skewer,  and  then  dip  it,  first  into  a 
well-beaten  egg,  and  then  into  grated  bread,  which  repeat 
twice ;  baste  it  over  with  butter,  and  bake  it  in  an  oven. 
If  two  of  them  are  to  be  served,  make  one  of  them  of 
a  green  eolonr,  by  mixing  a  quantity  of  finely-minced 
parsley  with  the  grated  bread.  When  the  fish  is  of  a  fine 
brown  colour,  cover  it  with  paper  until  it  is  done.  Serve 
with  a  Dutch  sauce  in  a  sauce-tureen. 

Maids. 

They  are  the  better  for  being  hung  up  for  a  day,  and 
may  be  fried  like  soles,  or,  if  large,  boil  the  middle  part, 
and  fry  the  fins  to  put  round  the  dish.  Serve  with  shrimp 
saace. 

To  Broil  Perch. 

Scrape,  gut,  and  wash  them  ;  dry  them  in  a  cloth, 
dust  them  with  flour,  and  broil  them.  Sauce; — melted 
butter.    Or  they  may  be  broiled  without  gutting  them. 

When  they  are  to  be  boiled,  follow  the  directions  for 
boiling  haddocks  at  page  53.  They  may  also  be  stewed 
as  carp  are  done. 

To  Pot  Perch. 

Clean  the  fish,  take  oS  the  head  and  skin,  and  sea- 
son them  with  a  little  pounded  mace,  and  some  salt ;  put 
them  into  a  pan  with  some  butter,  and  bake  them  two 
hours ;  drain  off  the  butter,  take  out  the  back  bone,  and 
strew  over  the  fish  a  little  pounded  cinnamon  and  grated 
nutmeg.  Keep  them  in  a  pan,  with  clarified  butter  pour- 
ed over  them. 

Red  Mullet.     ' 

Scrape  and  wash  them,  fold  them  in  buttered  paper, 
lay  them  into  a  dish,  and  bake  them  gently.  The  liquor 
that  comes  from  them,  boil  with  a  piece  of  butter,  dusted 
with  fiour,  a  tea-spoonful  of  soy,  two  of  essence  of  an- 
chovy, and  a  little  white  wine.  Serve  the  sauce  in  a 
butter-tureen. 
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This  fish  is  called  the  sea  woodcock^  fnmi  being  dvefl»» 
ed  with  the  inside. 

To  Boil  Eels. 

Small ^cnaes  are  preferable;  clean  them  weU,  aiuD, 
wash,  and  cat  off  the  heads.  Carl  and  pat  them  ea  ia 
boiling  salt-and-watery  with  a  little  vinegar.  Gaiaisb  with 
parsley.     Sauce ; — parsley  and  butter. 

To  Fry  Bels. 

Clean  them  as  before  directed,  cut  them  into  pieces 
of  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  then  score  across  in  two 
or  three  places ;  season  them  with  pepper  mad  salt,  and 
dust  them  with  flour,  or  dip  them  into  an  egg  beat  up,  and 
sprinkle  them  with  finely-grated  bread  crumbs  ;  fry  them 
in  fresh  lard  or  dripping.  Let  them  drain  and  dry  upon 
the  back  of  a  sieve  before  the  fire.  Garnish  with  parsley. 
Sauce;-— melted  butter  and  lemon  pickle. 

If  smally  they  may  be  curled  and  fried  whole. 

To  Spitchcock  Eels. 

Clean  and  skin  the  eels, — ^large  ones  are  best  for  this 
pai-pose  ;  cut  them  into  pieces  of  three  or  four  inches  long, 
score  and  sprinkle  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  dip  them 
into  an  egg  beat  up,. and  then  into  grated  bread  crumbs, 
Mzed  mth  chopped  parsley,  and  seasoned  with  pepper, 
•alt,  and  nutmeg ;  rub  the  gridiron  with  a  bit  of  suet,  and 
broil  them  over  a  dear  fire ;  or  they  may  be  fried.  Sauces ; 
-—lemon  pickle  and  catsup,  in  melted  butter,  or  parsley 
and  butter. 

To  Collar  Eels. 

Clean  and  skin  them,  take  out  the  bones,  and  cut  off 
the  beada  and  tails  ;  lay  them  flat,  aad  strew  over  plenty 
ofthafaiawing  seasoning :  grated  nutmeg,  grated  lemen- 
peeW-HMM  salt  and  pepper,  minced  parsley,  sweet  mar» 
josmmv  a  little  thyme,  savory,  and  a  leaf  or  two  of  sage ; 
roll  them  very  tight^  and  bind  them  firmly  with  tape ; 
boil  the  heads,  tails  and  bones  in  two  quarts  of  water. 
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and  one  pint  of  yioegar  or  cider,  with  one  onion,  three 
bay  leaves,  some  salt  and  pepper ;  when  it  boils,  put  in 
the  collars,  and  when  tender  take  them  out,  and  boil  the 
liqnora  little  longer ;  strain  and  skim  it,  and  when  cold 
pnt  in  the  fish.  If  the  fish  is  to  he  kept  long,  it  will  he 
necessary  to  boil  np  the  liquor^  occasionally  adding  a 
little  fresh  vinegar. 

To  Pot  Eels. 

Clean,  skin,  and  hone  them ;  season  them  well  upon 
both  sides  with  pepper,  salt,  a  little  mace,  and  Jamaica 
pepper ;  let  them  lie  for  six  hours,  then  cut  them  into 
small  pieces,  and  pack  them  close  into  a  dish  ;  cover  them 
with  a  coarse  paste,  and  bake  them.  When  quite  cold, 
take  off  the  paste,  and  pour  over  them  clarified  butter. 

Stewed  Eels. 

Clean  and  skin  the  eels,  wipe  them  dry,  and  cut  them 
into  pieces  about  four  inches  long ;  take  two  onions,  two 
shalots,  a  hunch  of  parsley,  thyme,  two  bay  leaves,  a  lit* 
tie  mace,  black  and  Jamaica  pepper,  a  pint  of  good  gravy, 
the  same  of  port  wine,  and  the  same  of  vinegar,  six  an- 
chovies bruised ;  let  all  boil  together  for  ten  minutes ; 
take  out  the  eels ;  boil  the  sauce  till  reduced  to  a  quart ; 
strain  and  thicken  it  with  a  table-spoonful  of  flour,  mixed 
smooth  in  a  little  cold  water.  Put  in  the  eels^  and  boil 
them  till  they  are  tender. 

Eels  may  also  be  roasted,  with  a  common  stuffing. 

Another  way  to  Stew  Eels. 

After  the  eels  are  cleaned  and  skinned,  cut  them  into 
pieces,  season  well  two  pounds  and  a  half  with  salt  and 
black  pepper,  put  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a  stew-pan  with 
a  large  handful  of  sorrel,  three  or  four  sage  leaves,  half 
an  onion  cut  small,  a  little  grated  lemon-peel,  and  one 
anchovy  chopped  ;  put  in  the  eels,  and  pour  over  half  a 
pint  of  water,  stew  them  gently  for  half  an  hour,  shaking 
them  occasionally ;  before  servinpr,  add  a  little  grated  nut- 
meg, and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon. 

E 


To  Steir  Lampreys. 

CuuLsr  tbeai  wcO  witk  nk  and  vairm  wster,  and  le* 
the  cutilii^  wUck  tmm  dowm  the  bedc»  soMoa 
them  with  hbck «MlJbmakm |ie|i|Mr,  gnted Bntni^,  two 
or  three  cJotob^  and  some  adtt ;  slew  them  tiH  tender  ia 
eqval  parts  of  poit  wine  and  water,  with  sonie  hone-ia- 
^h  aad  an  onioii ;  stiaia  and  thicken  the  liquor  with 
flour  and  hatter^  and  add  a  tdtde-epooofiil  of  lemon  pickle 
aad  one  of  iwdMrooai  catmp ;  heat  it,  and  poor  it  hot 
iHtr  the  lampreys. 

Eefe  may  he  slewed  in  this  way,  keeping  on  the  skins, 
coiiu^  and  first  frying  them  of  a  good  brown. 

Fish  Soup  Cake. 

Pick  free  from  bones  and  skin  any  cold  boiled  white 
fish,  weigh  it,  and  add  one  third  of  grated  bread  cnimbs, 
a  littk  cold  mdted  batter,  a  small  onion  nkinced  rery  fine, 
aome  pepper  and  salt,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs  to  bind 
it ;  mix  It  well  together,  and  make  it  up  into  the  form  of 
a  thick  cake  the  sure  of  the  dish  it  is  to  be  sent  to  table 
in,  and  fry  it  on  both  sides  a  nice  brown ;  then  stew  it 
in  a  gravy  made  of  weak  stock,  and  the  fish  bones  boiled 
in  it,  with  an  onion,  pepper,  and  salt ;  thicken  the  saucer 
with  a  little  flour  and  water,  and  add  a  dessert-spoonful 
<of  mushroom  catsup,  and  one  of  soy. 

Veal,  beef,  or  mutton,  dressed  in  this  way,  is  y&ry  good« 

Fish  RechauflR^. 

After  pike,  cod,  skate,  tnrbot,  soles,  or  any  other 
white  fish,  has  been  dressed,  pick  it  from  the  bones  into 
small  bits ;  add  to  a  pound  of  fish,  or  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, half  a  pint  of  good  cream,  one  table-spoonfrd  of  mus- 
tard>  the  same  of  anchovy  essence,  the  same  of  catsup, 
and  oC  Harvey  sauce,  a  little  flour,  some  salt,  peppor, 
ipd  bMer ;  make  it  all  hot  in  a  saace-pan,  then  put  it  in* 
to  die  dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  served  up,  strew  crumba 
of  bread  over  it,  and  baste  it  with  butter  till  it  is  a  litUe . 
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moist,  then  brown  it  with  a  salamander,  or  in  a  Datch 
oven* 

A  wall  of  nashed  potatoes  round  the  dish  is  an  im- 
proTement. 

Another  way  to  make  Fish  Rechauffd 

Pick  from  the  bone  in  large  flakes  about  two  pounds 
of  cold  salmon,  cod  fish,  cur  soles ;  melt  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  in  half  a  pint  of  cream,  with  a  little  flour 
and  salt ;  add  the  fish,  and  beat  it  thoroughly. 

To  boil  Lobsters. 

Tib  the  daws  with  a  bit  of  twine,  and  put  them  on  in 
boiling  water,  boil  tbem  for  twenty  minutes,  or  half  an 
hour,  according  to  the  size ;  rub  tbem  over  with  a  small 
bit  of  buttw,  and  lay  them  upon  their  claws  to  drain  till 
they  become  cold. 

Crabe  are  boiled  in  the  same  manner.  * 

Dressed  Lobster.         -  # 

Pick  out  all  the  meat,  and  mince  it  final||,^with  one 
anchovy,  mix  it  with  a  large  table-spoonfal  -of  grated 
bread,  a  little  salt^  cayenne,  and  Indian  pickle  vinegar ; 
moisten  it  with  melted  butter,  and  heat  it  thoroughly ; 
^lit  the  tail,  and  fill  it,  as  also  the  body  shell,  and  brown 
it  with  a  salamander. 

To  Fricassee  Lobster. 

Break  the  shells,  and  take  out  the  meat  carefully,  cut 
it  and  the  red  part,  or  coral,  into  pieces,  adding  the  spawn ; 
thicken  with  flour  and  butter  some  white  stock,  with 
which  the  shells  have  been  boiled  ;  season  it  with  white 
pepper,  mace,  and  salt,  put  in  the  lobster  and  heat  it  up ; 
jQst  before  serving,  add  a  little  lemon  juice,  or  lemon 
pickle.  The  stock  may  be  made  with  the  shells  only, 
bnled  in  a  pint  of  water,  with  some  white  pepper,  salt, 
aad  a  little  mace,  thickened  with  cream,  flour,  and  but- 
ter. 
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To  Pot  Lobster. 

Pick  out  all  the  meat  with  the  red  part,  and  the  spawn ; 
season  it  with  pepper,  mace,  and  salt ;  lay  it  in  a  disb, 
and  put  over  it  clarified  hutter.  Tie  a  sheet  of  buttered 
paper  over  it,  and  bake  it  twenty  minutes ;  when  it  is 
cold,  pound  it  and  the  butter  that  was  baked  with  it,  pack 
it  into  potting  jars,  and  pour  upon  the  top  a  little  more 
clarified  butter.  Allow  to  one  lobster  two  ounces  of 
butter  in  baking. 

Lobster  k  la  Braise. 

Pound  the  meat  of  a  large  lobster  very  fine  with  two 
ounces  of  butter,  and  season  it  with  grated  nutmeg,  salt, 
and  white  pepper ;  add  a  little  grated  bread,  beat  up  two 
eggs,  reserve  part  to  put  over  the  meat,  and  with  the  rest 
make  it  up  into  the  form  of  a  lobster.  Pound  the  spawn 
and  Ad  part,  and  spread  it  over  it ;  bake  it  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and,  just  before  serving,  lay  over  it  the  tail  and 
body  shell,  with  the  small  daws  put  underneath  to  re- 
semble a  lobster. 

To  butter  Lobsters  or  Crabs. 

Pick  all  the  meat  from  the  bodies  of  either,  mince  it 
small,  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan  with  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  white  wine,  one  of  lemon  pickle,  and  three 
or  fom*  of  rich  gravy,  a  bit  of  butter,  some  salt,  pepper, 
and  grated  nutmeg;  thicken  it  with  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  beat  up,  and  when  quite  hot,  put  it  into  the  large 
shells ;  garnish  them  with  an  edging  of  bread  toasted. 

Cutlets  of  Lobster,  Crab,  or  Oyster. 

Pick  out  carefully  all  the  meat  of  a  large  lobster,  mince 
it,  and  add  it  to  two  ounces  of  butter,  which  has  been 
browned  with  two  table- spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  seasoned 
with  a  little  white  pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne ;  add  about 
half  a  pint  of  strong  stock,  stii*  it  over  the  fire  till  it  is 
quite  hot ;  put  it  in  separate  table-spoonfals  upon  a  large 
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dish.  When  cold,  make  them  np  into  the  form  of  mutton 
cutlets,  hnish  over  them  the  heaten  yolks  of  eggs,  dip 
them  into  grated  hread,  and  fry  them  of  a  light  brown 
colom*  in  hoiling  clarified  beef  dripping.  Stick  into  the 
narrow  end  of  the  cutlet  a  bit  of  a  smali  claw,  about  an 
inch  loi^ ;  place  the  cutlets  round  the  dish,  one  a  little 
pver  the  other,  and  lay  fried  parsley  in  the  centre  of  the 
dish. 

Instead  of  the  claw,  a  bit  of  stick  may  be  put  into  the 
end  of  the  oyster  cutlet. 

Bradu  Fagadu. 

Pick  the  meat  out  of  a  lobster,  cut  it  into  small  bitSj^ 
seiison  it  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  currie  powder,  som& 
Halt,  and  a  little  cayenne.  Well  wash  and  pick  a  q,uah-» 
tity  of  spinach  sufficient  for  a  dish,  half  stew  it,  clbsely 
covered,  without  any  water ;  then  strain  off  the  liquor 
from  it,  and  add  the  lobster  to  it,  with  a  large  piece  of 
jHitter ;  cover  the  stew-pan,  and  let  it  stew  a  quafter  of 
an  honr. 

Indian  Fagadu. 

Clean  and  wash  a  quantity  of  spinach,  put  it  into  a 
sauce-pan  without  any  water,  and  the  meat  of  a  lobster^ 
or  a  pint  of  shrimps,  picked  from  the  shells  and  cut  small, 
an  onion,  and  a  clove  of  garlic  minced  fine,  some  salt,  a 
few  chilies,  or  cayenne ;  when  nearly  done,  add  some 
onions  sliced,  and  fried  brown ;  cover  the  stew-pan  close 
for  a  short  time,  then  keep  stirring  it  till  it  becomes  quite 
dry ;  sour  it  with  lemon  juice. 

Lobster  Salad. 

Broil  a  boiled  lobster,  mince  the  meat  with  minced 
onions,  pickled  green  apples,  green  capsicums,  lemon 
jaice,  and  salt. 

Dressed  Crabs. 

After  the  crabs  are  boiled,  break  the  claws,  and  pick 
out  all  the  meat  carefully  from  them,  and  the  breast ;  ta* 
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king  tlie  roe  along  with  a  Htde  of  the  inside.  Keep  the 
shell  whole ;  mince  up  the  meat,  season  it  with  grated 
nutmeg,  white  pepper,  salt,  some  white  wine,  and  a  Httle 
vinegar ;  mix  in  a  few  hread  cnimhs,  and  a  good  bit  of 
butter ;  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan  to  heat,  stirring  it  all  the 
time ;  when  thoroughly  heated,  fill  the  shells,  previously 
washed  clean,  with  or  without  puff-paste  round  the  edge. 
Brown  them  in  an  oven. 

Another  way  to  prepare  Dressed  Crabs. 

Pick  out  the  meat  from  the  shell,  mince  it  finely  with 
a  bit  of  butter,  and  season  it  high  with  pepper^  salt,  and 
nutmeg,  a  glass  of  port  wine,  and  a  dessert-spoonful  of 
vinegar;  mix  it  altogethei*,  put  it  into  the  shell,  and 
0trew  over  it  finely  grated  bread  crumbs.  Qrown  it  in  a 
Dntdi  oven,  and  serve  it  hot. 

Dressed  Cold  Crabs  or  Lobsters. 

Pick  the  meat  from  the  shells,  and  dress  it  with  a 
sauce  as  for  salad,  adding  a  little  pepper  and  cayenne. 

To  Pot  Prawns,  or  Shrimps. 

After  they  are  boiled,  pick  them  from  the  shells,  sea- 
son them  with  grated  nutmeg,  ditto  lemon-peel,  white 
pepper,  and  salt ;  pack  them  close  into  a  jar,  put  over  the 
top  a  thin  bit  of  butter ;  tie  paper  over  it,  and  bake  then» 
for  eight  or  ten  minutes.  When  cold,  put  over  them  cla- 
rified butter. 

To  Stew  Prawns,  Shrimps,  or  Cray  Fish. 

Pick  the  meat  from  the  sheik,  bruise  the  shells  and 
put  them  into  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  the  same  quantity 
<»f  water,  and  a  spoonful  of  vinegar,  seasoned  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  mace.  Stew  them  for  half  an  hour,  strain^ 
them,  and  thicken  the  sauce  with  flour  and  batter ;  add  a 
little  grated  nutmeg  and  the  fish,  heat  them  thoroughly ; 
toast  a  slice  of  thin  bread,  cut  off  the  crust,  and  cut  it  into 
six  pieces,  lay  it  on  a  dish,  and  pour  over  it  the  stewed 
prawns,  shrimpsi  or  cray  fish* 
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To  Keep  and  Fatten  Oysters. 

Put  diem  into  water,  and  wash  and  dean  them  with  a 
birdi  hrooffl ;  lay  them  with  the  deep  shell  downwards 
Into  a  tab  or  broiid  platter,  and  then  sprinkle  them  over 
with  salt.  The  following  day  pomr  over  them  and  fill 
the  yessel  with  clean  cold  water,  in  which  they  must  re- 
main  an  hoar,  then  pour  it  off  again ;  sprinkle  them  with 
salt,  and  let  this  he  repeated  every  day.  This  method 
unll  keep  Aem  good  for  a  fortnight. 

To  Fry  Oysters. 

Make  a  batter  as  for  pancakes,  seasoned  with  grated 
mitm^,  white  pepper,  and  salt,  and  add  some  finely  gra- 
ted bread  crumbs ;  dip  in  the  oysters^  and  fry  them  of  a 
light  brown  in  beef  drippings 

Another  way  to  Fry  Oysters 

Is,  to  dip  them  into  the  white  of  an  egg  beat  up,  and  roll 
them  in  finely  grated  bread  crumbs,  seasoned  with  grated 
nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  fry  them  as  directed. 

To  Stew  Oysters. 

Stew  with  a  quart  of  oysters,  and  their  liquor  strained, 
«  glass  of  white  wine,  one  anchovy  bruised,  seasoned 
with  white  pepper,  salt,  a  little  mace,  and  a  bunch  of 
sweet  herbs ;  let  all  stew  gently  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Pick  out  the  bunch  of  herbs,  and  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  fresh  butter  kneaded  in  a  large  table-spoonful  of  flour, 
and  stew  them  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  Serve  them  gar- 
nished with  bread-sippets  and  cut  lemon. 

They  may  be  stewed  simply  in  their  own  liquor,  sea^ 
scmed  with  salt,  pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  thicken- 
ed with  cream,  flour,  and  butter. 

To  Scallop  Oysters. 

Put  them,  with  their  liquor  strained,  two  or  three 
blades  of  mace,  a  few  pepper- corns,  a  little  cayenne,  and 
a  piece  of  butter  the  siz6  of  a  walnut,  kneaded  with  flour, 
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into  a  stew-pan.  Simmer  them  very  gently  for  half  an 
hour,  by  no  means  letting  them  boil ;  pick  out  the  mace 
and  pepper ;  have  ready  finely-grated  bread  crumbs,  sea* 
soned  with  pepper  and  salt ;  put  into  the  scallop-shells^ 
or  into  a  dish,  alternately  a  layer  of  bread  crumbs,  then 
one  of  oysters,  and  part  of  their  liquor ;  and  stick  over  the 
Jast  layer  of  bread  crumbs  a  few  bits  of  butter,  and  brown 
them  in  a  Dutch  oven  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

Another  way  to  Scallop  Oysters. 

Take  ofiP  the  beards,  stew  them  in  their  liquor  istrain- 
ed,  with  a  little  mace,  white  pepper,  and  salt.  Fry  in  a 
Btew-pan,  with  a  bit  of  butter,  some  grated  bread  crumbs, 
till  of  a  nice  brown ;  put  them  alternately  with  the  oys- 
.ters  into  a  dish* 

To  Pickle  Oysters. 

Open  them  carefully,  preserving  all  their  liquor ;  put 
them  into  a  sauce-pan  over  the  fire,  stirring  them  now  and 
then,  and  when  the  liquor  boils  take  them  off,  skim  the 
surface,  and  put  the  oysters  into  a  bowl ;  let  the  liquor 
settle,  pour  off  the  clear  part,  and  put  it  on  to  boil,  with 
spices,  allowing  for  three  hundred  cp^8t<|fs,  half  an  ounce 
of  whole  black  pepper,  a  little  mace  and  allspice;  boil  it 
ten  minutes,  ^b«n  add  the  oysters,  and  let  them  boil  Uvp 
minutes ;  put  them  into  a  jar,  and  when-  they  are  cold, 
tie  a  paper  over  it. 

Oyster  Loaves. 

Cut  off  the  top  of  some  small  French  rolls,  take  oat 
the  crumb,  and  fry  them  brown  and  crisp  with  darified 
l)Qtter,  then  fry  some  bread  crumbs ;  stew  the  requisite 
^mntity  of  oysters,  bearded,  and  cut  into  two,  in  their 
liquor,  with  a  little  white  wine,  some  gravy,  and  seasoned 
with  grated  lemon-peel,  pounded  mace,  pepper,  and  salt ; 
add  a  bit  of  butter ;  fill  the  rolls  with  the  oysters,  and 
serve  tbem  with  the  fried  bread  crumbs  in  the  dish. 
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Oyster  Attelets. 

Cut  into  small  pieces  a  sweetbread  and  a  slice  or  two 
of  bacon,  beard  some  large  oysters^  and  season  all  bighly 
with  chopped  parsley,  shalot,  a  little  thyme,  pepper,  and 
salL  Then  fasten  them  alternately  upon  wire  skewers  ; 
put  sifted  bread  crumbs  over  them,  and  boil  or  fry  them 
of  a  light  brown  colour.  Take  them  off  the  skewers,  and 
serve  them  with  some  rich  gravy,  to  which  add^  a  little 
catsup,  and  lemon  pickle. 

To  Pickle  Mussels. 

Shell  and  beard  them,  save  their  liqaor,  put  them  on 
with  it  and  some  whole  black  and  Jamaica  pepper,  gin- 
ger, mace,  and  salt ;  boil  them  five  minutes,  and  when 
cold,  if  they  are  required  to  be  kept,  add  a  little  vinegar. 

Another  way  to  Pickle  Mussels. 

Wash  them  clean,  and  put  them  into  a  sauce-pan  over 
s  quick  fire,  shake  them,  that  all  may  be  done  equally ; 
take  them  off  as  soon  as  the  shells  open,  pick  out  the 
mussels  and  beard  them,  and  keep  the  liquor  separate  t 
let  it  settle,  strata  it,  and  boil  it  with  a  little  whole  black 
and  Jamaica  pepper  and  salt ;  put  in  the  mussels  and  boil 
then  for  three  minutes. 

Cockles  are  managed  in  the  same  manner,  and  both 
ought  to  be  eaten  quite  fresh. 

Imitatioii  Anchovies. 

To  a  peck  of  perfectly  fresh  sprats  just  taken  out  of 
the  water,  and  neither  washed  nor  wiped,  allow  the  fol- 
lowing quantity  of  ingredients,  all  to  be  finely-pounded, 
and  well  mixed  together :  Two  pounds  of  common  salt, 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bay  salt,  four  ounces  of  saltpetre, 
two  ounces  of  prunella  salt,  and  a  small  portion  of  cochi- 
neal. Lay  alternately  in  a  stone  pan  till  it  be  full»  a  layer 
of  the  sprats,  and  a  layer  of  the  prepared  mixture ;  press 
the  whole  well  down,  and  cover  the  pan  closely.  They 
will  require  to  stand  six  months  before  they  are  used. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

BEEF. 

The  names  of  the  yarions  pieces,  according  to  the  Eng- 
.    lish  and  Scotch  method  of  dividing  the  carcass,  are  as 
follows  2— 

IN  ENGLAND. 

The  hind  quarter  contains  the  Sirloin — Rump— Edge- 
bone  — Buttock — Mouse  Buttock — Veiny-Piece — 
Thick  Flank— Thin  Flank— Leg— Fore  Rib— Five 
Ribs. 

The  fore  quarter  contains  the  Middle  Rib  of  four  ribs — 
Chuck  of  three  ribs — Shoulder,  or  Leg-of-Mutton  Piece, 
containing  a  part  of  the  Blade-bone — Brisket — Clod — 
Neck  End,  or  Sticking  Piece-— Shin — Cheek. 

IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  Middle  Sirloin — Top  of  the  Rump  and  Hook-bone 
— ^Middle  Hook-bone  and  Round — the  Hough — the 
Spare  Rib — ^the  Flank  and  part  of  the  Hough — ^the  Fore 
Saye — the  Breast  and  Nine-holes — the  Lair — Neck 
and  Sticking.Piece — ^the  Knap-^Cheek  and  Head. 

Besides  these  are  the  Tongue  and  Palate.  The  Entrails 
consist  of  the  Heart — Sweetbreads — Kidneys — Skirts 
—and  three  kinds  of  Tripe,  the  Double,  the  Roll,  and 
the  Red  Tripe. 
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PREPARATORY  REMARKS  ON  BEEF. 

Ox  Beef  is  considered  the  best.  The  flesh  should  feel 
tender,  be  fine  in  the  grain,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
nicely  marbled  or  mixed  with  fat.  The  &t  should  be 
white,  rather  than  of  a  yellow  colour. 

Heifer  Beef  is  excellent  when  finely  fed,  and  is  most 
suitable  for  small  families.  The  bone  should  be  taken 
out  of  a  round  of  beef  before  it  is  salted,  and  it  must  be 
washed,  skewered,  and  bound  round  firmly  before  being 
boiled.  Salt  beef  should  be  put  on  with  plenty  of  cold 
water,  and  when  it  boils  the  scum  removed.  It  is  then 
kept  simmering  for  some  hours.  A  piece  weighing  fif- 
teen poimds  will  require  three  hours  and  a  half  to  boiL 
Carrots  and  turnips  for  garnishing  should  be  put  on  to 
boil  with  the  beef.  If  in  the  least  tainted,  a  piece  of 
charcoal  may  be  boiled  with  it. 

When  beef  is  to  be  kept  any  length  of  time,  it  should 
be  carefnlly  wiped  every  day.  In  warm  weather,  wood 
■vinegar  is  an  excellent  preservative :  it  is  put  all  4>ver  the 
meat  with  a  brush.  To  protect  the  meat  from  flies,  it 
may  be  sprinkled  over  with  pepper.  Tainted  meat  may 
be  restored  by  washing  in  cold  water,  afterwards  in 
strong  camomile  tea^  after  which  it  may  be  sprinkled 
with  salt,  and  used  the  foliowing  day,  first  washing  it  in 
cold  water.  Koughly  pounded  charcoal  rubbed  all  over 
the  meat  also  restores  it  when  tainted.  In  summer, 
meat  in  Scotland  is  frequently  kept  a  fortnight  smothered 
in  oatmeal,  and  carefully  wiped  every  day;  and  if  it 
should  be  a  little  tainted,  it  is  soaked  for  some  hours  be- 
fore it  is  used,  in  oatmeal  and  water. 

These  directions  apply  equally  to  all  sorts  of  meat. 
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The  sirloin  is  the  prime  joint  for  roasting.  When  to  be 
used,  it  should  be  washed,  then  dried  with  a  clean  cloth, 
and  the  fat  covered  over  with  a  piece  of  white  paper 
tied  on  with  thread.  The  spit  should  be  kept  at  all 
times  exceedingly  clean :  it  must  be  wiped  dry  imme- 
diately after  it  is  drawn  from  the  meat,  and  washed  and 
scoured  every  time  it  is  used.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
balance  the  roast  properly  upon  the  spit ;  but,  if  not  ex- 
actly right,  it  is  better  to  make  it  equal  by  fastening  on 
a  leaden-headed  skewer  than  to  pierce  it  again.  The 
fire  should  be  prepared  by  putting  on  plenty  of  coals  at 
the  back.  When  put  down,  it  should  be  about  ten  inches 
from  the  fire,  and  gradually  drawn  nearer.  It  is  first 
basted  with  a  little  butter  or  fresh  dripping,  and  then 
well  basted  with  its  own  fat  all  the  time  it  is  roasting. 
Ten  minutes  before  serving,  it  should  be  sprinkled  with 
a  little  salt,  then  dredged  with  flour,  and  basted  till  it  is 
frothed.  When  it  is  drawn  from  the  spit  some  gravy 
will  run  out,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little  boiling  salt- 
and-water  poured  along  the  bone :  th^e  beef  is  then  gar- 
nished with  plenty  of  finely  scraped  horse-radish.  A 
sirloin,  weighing  about  fifteen  pounds,  should  be  roasted 
for  three  hours  and  a  half.  A  thinner  piece  of  the  same 
weight  requires  only  three  hours.  In  cold  weather  meat 
requires  longer  roasting  than  in  warm,  and  if  newly  killed 
than  if  it  has  been  kept. 
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.  To  Stew  a  Rump  of  Beef. 

Tie  up  the  beef,  and  put  it  on  to  stew  with  near]}^  as 
miich  cpld  water  as  will  coFer  it ;  add  three  pounds  of  fat 
brnxm  cot  into  slices,  a  handfol  of  thyme,  eight  onions, 
fear  small  carrots,  two  turnips,  two  or  three  bay  lea^es^ 
some. black  pepper,  a  little  allspice,  mace,  and  three 
dpyefly  a  put  of  port  wine,  and  one  of  sherry.  Let  it  stew 
gently  between  se^en  and  eight  hours.  Take  out  the  beef, 
strain  the  liquor,  and  skim  off  all  the  fat ;  thicken  it  witb 
a  little  flour  rubbed  down  in  cold  water,  boil  it  up,  and 
poor  it.OFer  the  beef.  Have  ready  carrots  and  turnips, 
cot  according  to  fancy,  and  boiled  tender  in  weak  gravy, 
and  put  them  round  the  beef  before  serving. 

Another  way  to  Stew  a  Rump  of  Beef. 

Bind  the  beef  tightly,  stick  into  it  four  cloves,  and  put 
it  into,  a  sauce-pan  with  three  quarts  of  water,  a  quarter  of 
ka  ounce  of  black  pepper  half-beaten,  some  salt,  a  bunch 
of  sweet  herbs,  and  three  anchovies ;  turn  it  often,  and 
when  half  done  take  it  out,  pour  off  the  liquor ;  put  in 
the  beef  again,  with  a  pint  of  port  wine  and  half  a  pint 
of  table-beer  made  scalding  hot,  and  some  of  the  liquor 
strained ;  stew  it  till  tender,  clear  off  the  fat,  and  if  the 
sauce  is  not  strong  enough^  add  well-seasoned  beef  gravy ; 
thicken  it  with  flour  rubbed  down  in  a  little  cold  water. 
Dish  the  beef,  and  pour  the  gravy  round  it. 

Another  way  to  Stew  a  Rump  of  Beef. 

Fry  a  small  rump,  or  fore  rib  of  beef  in  butter  till  it 
is  brown  all  over.  Make  a  sauce  with  butter  browned 
with  flour,  and  some  water  in  which  two  or  three  onions 
have  been  boiled ;  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar ;  put  in  the  beef,  turn  it  fre- 
quently, and  stew  it  gently  for  three  hours.  A  little  be- 
fore serving,  add  a  tea- cupful  of  port  wine.  CaiTOts  and 
turnips;  cut  into  dice,  may  be  stewed  with  it. 


A'  Rump  of  jj^eef  k  la  Braise. 

•  After  a  rump  of  beef  lias  hong  for  five  or  six  days, 
bone,  and  lard  it  thickly,  but  so  as  not  to  appear  upon  the 
surface,  witli  bits  of  bacon  or  ham  cat  about  half  an  inch 
s<(aare,  and  rolled  in  the  following  seasoning  well  mixed : 
Finely  minced  onion,  parsley,  thyme,  a  little  garlic,  pep- 
per, and  salt.  What  is  left  OFer  of  the  seasoning  add  to 
a  pint  of  vinegar,  one  of  port  wine,  and  a  tea-cupflEil  of 
sfdad  oil ;  steep  the  beef  in  this  for  one  night ;  the  follow- 
ing day  paper  it,  and  roast  it  in  a  cradle  spit.  Baste  it 
well,  and  serve  it  with  a  thick  brown  gravy.  A  little 
lemon  juice,  and  sliced  pickled  cucumbers  may  be  added. 
Garnish  with  slices  of  boiled  carrot  and  scraped  horse- 
radish. 

Stewed  Beef. 

Stew  in  five  quarts  of  water  the  middle  part  of  a 
brisket  of  beef  weighing  ten  pounds,  add  two  onions 
stuck  with  two  cloves,  one  head  of  celery,  one  large  car- 
rot, two  turnips  cut  small,  a  handful  of  sorrel  leaves,  half 
an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  and  some  salt.  Stew  it  gently 
for  six  hours.  Make  a  strong  gravy  with  carrots  and  tur- 
nips, the  turnips  to  be  scraped  and  fried  of  a  brown  colour 
in  butter ;  add  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  cayenne ;  thicken 
it  with  floiu:  and  butter,  and  pour  it  over  the  beef,  with 
the  carrots  and  turnips. 

Another  way  to  Stew  Beef. 

Take  ten  pounds  of  a  brisket  of  beef,  cut  the  short 
ribs,  and  put  it  into  a  well-buttered  sauce-pan,  with  two 
hrge  onions,  stuck  with  three  or  four  cloves,  two  or  three 
carrots  cut  into  quarters,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a  small 
lemon  sliced,  and  five  quarts  of  water ;  let  it  stew  seven 
hours.  Strain  and  clarify  the  gravy^-thicken  it  with 
butter  and  flour.  Chop  the  carrots  with  some  capers, 
mushroom  catsup,  and  cayenne.  Any  other  pickle  that 
is  liked  may  be  added. 
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Another  way  to  Stew  Beef, 

Pound  and  mix  together  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pep<« 
per,  balf  an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  and  a  little  ginger^ 
and  lialf  a  ponnd  of  bay  salt ;  rab  it  well  into  a  round  or 
nunp  of  beef  weighing  fourteen  or  sixteen  pounds ;  let  it 
lie  five  or  six.days,  turning  it  daily*  Put  a  flat  pkte  at 
the  l^ttom  of  a  sauce-pan,  put  in  the  beef,  coyer  it  with 
water,  and  let  it  stew  for  fiye  hours^  keeping  the  pan 
perfectly  dose.  If  the  water  wastes,  add  more  boiling 
iMt*  Before  serving,  take  out  about  a  quart  of  the  gravy, 
skimy  and  add  to  it  some  grated  nutmeg  and  pepper,  and 
some  cut  pickles ;  heat  and  pour  it  over  the  beef.  Gar- 
nish with  cut  pickles. 

Hunting  Beef. 

Bub  well  into  a  rou^d  of  beef  weighing  about  forty 
poonds,  thrfe  ounces  of  saltpetre ;  let  it  stand  five  or  six 
bomi ;  poHid  three  ounces  of  allspice,  one  of  black  pep* 
pf(r>  uid  na^  them  with  two  pounds  of  salt  and  seven 
ounces  of  brown  sugar.  Rub  the  beef  all  over  with  the 
salt  and  spices,  let  it  remain  fom-teen  days,  and  every 
other  day  turn  and  rub  it  with  the  pickle ;  then  wash  oiF 
the  spices,  and  put  it  into  a  deep  pan.  Cut  small  nearly 
^ix  pounds  of  beef-suet,  put  some  into  the  bottom  of  the 
pan,  but  the  greater  part  upon  the  top  of  the  beef.  Co« 
yeae  it  with  a  coarse  paste,  and  baJce  it  eight  hours* 
When  cold,  take  off  the  crust,  and  pour  off  the  gravy* 
It  will  keep  good  for  three  months.  Preserve  the  gravy, 
as  a  little  of  it  improves  the  flavour  of  hashes,  soups,  or 
9ny  made  dishes. 

Beef  k  la  Braise. 

Bone  a  rump  of  beef;  lard  it  very  thickly  with  bacon 
seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  cloves,  mace,  and  allspice, 
and  season  the  beef  with  pepper  and  salt ;  put  some 
•lices  of  bacon  into  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  with  some 
whole  black  pepper,  a  little  allspice,  one  or  two  bay 
leaves,  two  onions,  a  clove  of  garlic,  and  a  bunch  of 
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sweet  herbs.  Put  in  the  beef,  and  lay  over  it  some  slices 
of  bacon,  two  quarts  of  freak  stock,  and  half  a  pint  of 
white  wine.  Cover  it  closely,  and  let  it  stew  between 
six  and  seven  hours. 

Sauce  for  the  beef  is  made  of  part  of  the  liqnor  it  has 
been  stewed  in,  strained,  and  thickened  with  a  little  flour 
and  butter,  adding  some  green  onions  cut  small,  and 
pickled  mushrooms.     It  is  poured  hot  over  the  beef. 

Beef  Olives. 

CpT  the  beef  into  long  thin  steaks ;  prepare  a  forcemeat 
made  of  bread  crumbs,  minced  beef-suet,  chopped  pars- 
ley, a  little  grated  lemon-peel,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt ; 
bind  it  with  the  yolks  of  eggs  beaten ;  put  a  layw  of  it 
over  each  steak;  roll  and  tie  them  with  thread.  Fry 
them  lightly  in  beef  di'ipping ;  put  them  in  a  stew-pan 
with  some  good  brown  gravy,  a  glass  of  white  wine,  and 
a  little  cayenne ;  thicken  it  with  a  little  flouiiAnd  butter ; 
cover  the  pan  closely,  and  let  them  stew  genfiy  an  hour. 
Before  serving,  add  a  table- spoonful  of  mushloom  cat- 
sup ;  garnish  with  cut  pickles.  ^ 

Dressed  Beef  Steaks. 

Cut  thin  steaks,  longer  than  -they  are  broad,  off  a 
rump ;  beat  them  with  a  rolling-pin ;  season  them  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  finely-minced  onions  ;  roll  and  tie  them 
with  thread ;  cut  them  even  at  the  ends ;  fry  them  brown 
with  a  little  butter ;  make  a  sauce  with  a  piece  of  butter 
browned  with  flour,  some  gravy  or  water,  a  minced  onion, 
pepper,  and  salt.  Boil  it,  and  add  the  steaks,  and  let 
them  stew  an  hour.  Before  serving,  add  some  mushrooo^ 
catsup,  and  take  off  the  threads. 

Beef  Steaks  with  Potatoes. 

Cut  some  thin  slices  off  a  rump  of  beef,  beat  and  sea-» 
son  them  with  a  little  pepper  and  salt ;  dip  them  into  a 
little  melted  butter,  that  the  gravy  may  not  drop  out 
whilst  they  are  broiling.  When  done,  serve  them  with 
the  following  mixture  laid  undeiiieath;  Some  finely  chop^ 
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ped  panicyy  a  little  butter,  pepper,  8alt»  and  lemon ;  and 
pat,  all  roand  tbe  dish,  potatoes  fried  of  a  fine  brown 
eoloar. 

Beef  Balls. 

MiNCB  very  finely  a  piece  of  tender  beef,  fat  and  lean : 
mince  an  onion,  with  some  boiled  parsley ;  add  grated 
Inread  crumbs,  and  season  with  pepper,  salt,  grated  nut- 
taegf  and  lemon-peel ;  mix  all  together,  and  moisten  it 
wi^  a  beaten  egg ;  roll  it  into  balls ;  flour  and  fry  them 
in  boiling  fresh  dripping.  Serve  them  with  fried  bread 
cnimbsy  <Nr  with  a  thickened  brown  gravy. 

Minced  CoUops. 

Cut  two  pounds  of  lean  tender  beef  into  thin  slices — it 
is  best  taken  from  off  the  rump,  or  round ;  mince  it  very 
finely;  brown  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a  frying-pan, 
dredging  it  with  a  little  flour,  then  add  the  minced  meat, 
and  keep  Usating  it  with  a  beater  till  of  a  nice  brown 
colour.  Have  ready  some  highly-seasoned  beef  gravy, 
which,  with  the  minced  collops,  put  into  a  sauce-pan,  and 
let  it  stew  half  an  hour;  and,  just  before  serving,  put  a 
table-spoonful  of  mushroom  catsup,  and,  if  liked,  some 
green  pickles.  Beef-suet  is  as  often  used  as  butter  to 
fry  the  collops  in. 

Another  way  to  make  Minced  Collops. 

Mince  any  piece  of  lean  or  tender  beef  very  finely, 
with  one  or  two  onions  previously  cut  small  and  par- 
boiled ;  season  with  pepper  and  salt ;  brown  in  a  sauce- 
pan a  table-spoonful  of  butter ;  add  the  minced  meat ; 
beat  it  with  a  beater  till  it  is  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
then  dust  in  a  little  flour,  and  add  about  half  a  pint  of 
gravy  or  water,  with  half  a  table-spoonful  of  vinegar. 
Cover  the  sauce-pan  closely,  and  let  it  stew  gently  for 
half  an  hour.  A  little  before  serving,  add  a  table-spoon- 
fbl  of  mushroom  catsup.  The  gravy  may  be  made  with 
the  parings  and  stringy  parts  of  the  beef.     When  the  fla- 
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Tonr  of  onicms  is  ^sHked,  boil  some  whole  small  onions^ 
ind  garnish  the  dish  with  them.  Minced  collops^may 
be  kept  some  weeks  packed  closely  into  a  jar,  after  being* 
fried  without  any  onions,  and  covered  with  clarified  but- 
ter.    When  to  be  dressed,  follow  the  above  directions. 

Short,  or  Spiced  Beef. 

'^o  be  eaten  cold. 
Hang  up  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  the  middle  part 
of  a  brisket  of  beef  for  three  or  four  days,  ihea  rub  well 
into  it  three  ounces  of  finely-powdered  saltpetre,  and  if 
spice  is  approved  of,  one  ounce  of  allspice,  and  half  an" 
ounce  of  black  pepper;  let  it  stand  all  nighty  then  salt.it 
with  three  pounds  of  well-poimded  bay  salt,  and  half  a 
pound  of  treacle^  in  which  let  it  remain  ten  days,  rubbing 
it  daily.  When  it  is  to  be  boiled,  sew  it  diosely  in  a 
doth,  let  the  water  only  simmer,  upon  no  account  allow- 
ing it  to  boil,  for  nine  hours  over  a  slow  fire^  or  upon  a 
stove.  When  taken  out  of  the  water,  place  two  sticks 
across  the  pot,  and  let  the  beef  stand  over  the  steam  for 
half  an  hour,  turning  it  from  side  to  side,  then  press  it 
with  a  heavy  weight.  It  must  not  be  taken  out  of  the 
cloth  till  perfectly  cold. 

To  Salt  Neats'  Tongues- 

Salt  two  tongues,  and  turn  them  every  day  for  four 
or  five  days ;  then  rub  them  with  two  ounces  of  common 
salt,  one  of  brown  sugar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  ; 
turn  them  daily,  and  in  a  f<Mtnight  they  may  be  used. 

The  best  sort  of  vessel  for  salting  them  in  is  an  earthen* 
ware  pan,  as  wide  at  top  as  bottom,  so  that  the  tongues 
may  lie  in  it  long-ways. 

To  Salt  Beef  for  immediate  Use. 

Salt  a  round  of  beef  moderately  upon  the  top  and 
aides,  put  it  upon  sticks,  or  the  tongs  of  a  cheese-tub,^ 
over  a  tub  of  cold  water,  and  the  salt  will  be  drawn 
through  it,  so  that  it  will  be  fit  for  boiling  next  day. 
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Another  method 

■ 

Isy  to  mb  for  kalf  an  honr  into  any  piece  of  beef  a  good 
qnmtity  of  salt,  and  let  it  lie  for  three  or  four  days  with- 
4yiit  toncfaing  it,  when  it  may  be  used. 

Pickle  for  Beef* 

Allow  to  four  gallons  of  water  two  ponnds  of  brown 
sugar  and  six  pounds  of  bay  salt,  boil  it  about  twenty 
mimites,  taking  off  the  scnm  as  it  rises ;  the  following  day 
ponr  it  over  &e  meat  which  has  been  packed  into  the 
piddiiig^tab.  Boil  it  up  every  two  months^  adding  three 
ounces  of  brown  sugar  and  half  a  pound  of  common  salt. 
By  tins  means  it  will  keep  good  a  year.  The  meat  must 
be  sjninkled  with  salt,  and  next  dlay  wiped  dry,  before 
pouring  the  pickle  oyer  it,  with  which  it  should  always 
be  completely  covered.  With  the  addition  of  two  ounces 
of  saltpetre  and  one  pound  of  bay  salt,  this  pickle  answers 
for  pickled  pork^  hams,  and  tongues.  The  tongues  should 
be  rubbed  with  common  salt,  to  cleanse  them,  and  after- 
wards with  a  little  saltpetre,  and  allowed  to  lie  for  four 
or  five  days  before  they  are  put  into  the  pickle.  The 
meat  will  be  ready  for  use  in  eight  or  ten  days,  and  will 
keep  for  three  months.  % 

To  Collar  Beet 

Cut  off  the  end  of  a  brisket  of  beef,  and  bone  it ; 
sprinkle  it  with  salt  and  saltpetre,  and  let- it  lie  a  week ; 
mix  together  some  grated  nutmeg,  Jamaica  and  black 
pepper,  some  chopped  lemon  thyme,  sweet  marjoram, 
and  parsley ;  strew  it  over  the  meat,  roll  it  up  hard,  sew 
it  in  a  cloth,  put  it  into  a  large  jar  of  water,  tie  it  close- 
ly, and  bake  it  in  an  oven ;  take  it  out  of  the  jar,  and  press 
it  with  a  heavy  weight.  When  it  is  quite  cold^  take  off 
the  cloth,  and  keep  it  dry. 

Hessian  Stew. 

Cut  the  root  of  a  tongue  into  large  pieces,  lay  it  into 
t  deep  pan,  rub  well  into  it  a  handful  if  asl%  pour  over  it 
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4^06  hot  water,  and  stir  it  round ;  when  cool  enough, 

gcour  it  well  with  the  hands^  and  wash  it  thoroughly'  in 

cold  water ;  when  perfectly  clean,  dustnt  with  flour,  fry 

it  of  a  light  brown,  with  a  good  quantity  of  small  whole 

onions ;  put  it  into  a  digester,  with  a  tea-cupful  of  strong 

beer ;  rinse  out  the  p^n  with  boiling  water,  put  it  to  the 

meat,  with  three  quarts  more  of  hot  water,  a  head  or  two 

,of  garlic,  some  sliced  carrots  and  turnips  i  season  with 

.ground  black,  Jamaica,  and  cayenne  pepper,  three  cloves, 

.and  some  salt ;  let  it  stew  three  or  four  hours.     Half  an 

hour  before  serving,  take  out  the  meat  and  some  of  the 

jBOUp  for  gravy,  add  more  spices,  and  of  mushroom  cat- 

sup»  8oy»  walnut- pickle,  and  corach,  a  table-spoonful  each, 

and  three  of  port  wine ;  boil  it  all  together,  thicken  the 

0Hce  with  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  garnish  with  sip- 

•  .  pets  of  thin  toasted  bread  cut  into  a  three-cornered  shape. 

'  .The  soup  that  is  left  may  be  strained,  and  served  clear, 

■^  >Qr  with  vegetables  that  have  been  previously  boiled. 

Ox  Tail  h  la  Matelote. 

Cut  an  ox  tail  into  pieces  and  blanch  it  in  boiling  water, 
put  it  into  fresh  water  and  pai'boil  it,  then  make  a  sauce 
with  a  spoonful  of  flour  and  a  bit  of  butter,  moistening 
it  with  a  little  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  tail  was  boiled ; 
put  into  it  the  pieces  of  the  tail,  with  a  dozen  whole 
onions  from  which  the  outer  skin  has  been  taken,  add  a 
glass  of  white  wine,  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  cibol,  a  clove 
of  garlic,  a  laurel  leaf,  and  some  basil  and  thyme,  two 
cloves,  salt,  and  pepper;  let  them  stew  gently  till  the 
meat  and  onions  ai*e  done,  taking  care  to  skim-  well;  Pat 
into  the  sauce  an  anchovy  cut,  a  tea-spoonful  of  whole 
ca|>ers ;  place  the  pieces  of  the  tail  in  the  middle  of  the 
dish,  and  put  the  onions  round  and  over  them ;  garnish 
with  9even  or  eight  bits  of  fried  bread  the  size  of  a  crown 
.yiece,  and  being  ready  to  serve,  pour  the  strained  sauce 
over  it. 

To  Sjf^w  Beef-Steaks. 

Fry  the  steakt  in  t  little  butter ;  take  them  oiit  of  the 
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pan,  and  frjr  in  it  a  minced  onion ;  retnm  the  steaks,  with 
a  little  boiling  water  or  gravy,  some  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
ttLble-Bpoonfm  ^oft  vinegar ;  stew  them  gently  for  two  or 
three  hours ;  thicken  the  sauce  with  butter  rolled  in  flour ; 
and  aerre  witlr*or  without  pickles. 

Dutch  Beef. 

Rub  on  a  beef  heart  two  ounces  of  common  salt,  half 
an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  coarse  brown 
sugar,  and  a  little  bay  salt ;  turn  and  rub  it  every  day  for 
nine  days,  then  hang  it  in  the  kitchen  to  dry,  when  it 
will  become  quite  hard.  When  required  for  use^  cut  off 
a  smal]  bit,  boil,  and  when  cold  grate  it.  It  may  be  ser« 
ved  with  curled  butter  over  it. 

Scots  CoUops. 

Cut  any  piece  of  tender  lean  beef  into  slices,  beat 
them ;  brown  some  butter  and  flour  in  a  sauce-pan ;  put 
in  the  beef,  with  some  salt,  pepper,  and  a  finely-minced 
onion — half  a  minced  apple  is  an  improvement ;  add  a 
little  bot  water ;  cover  the  pan  closely,  and  let  them  stew 
till  tender. 

Another  way  to  make  Scots  CoUops. 

Cut  some  very  thin  slices  of  beef ;  rub  with  butter  the- 
bottom  of  an  iron  stew-pan  that  has  a  cover  to  fit  quite 
closely ;  put  in  the  meat,  some  pepper,  and  a  little  salt, 
a  large  onion,  and  an  apple  minced  very  small.  Cover 
the  stew-pan,  and  let  it  simmer  till  the  meat  is  very  ten- 
der. -  Serve  it  hot. 

.    Beef  Rissoles. 

Chop  finely  a  pound  of  lean  tender  beef,  and  a  quar- 
tei  of  a  pound  of  beef-suet;  pound  them  in  a  marble 
mortar ;  mix  with  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  grated  bread, 
a  little  onion,  and  a  head  of  garlic  bruised ;  season  with 
salt  and  pepper ;  bind  it  with  three  eggs  well  beaten ; 
make  it  up  into  small  cakes,  fry  diem  of  a  light  brown, 
then  stew  them  in  gravy  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
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To  Stew  a  Tongue. 

Wash  it  yery  clean,  and  mb  it  wefl  with  common 
salt  and  a  little  saltpetre ;  let  it  lie  two  or  three  days» 
and  then  boil  it  till  the  skin  will  pall  off.  Put  it  into  a 
sauce-pan,  with  part  of  the  liquor  it  has  been  boiled  in, 
and  a  pint  of  good  stoek.  Season  with  black  and  Jamaica 
pepper,  and  two  or  three  pounded  cloves ;  add  a  glass  of 
white  wine  and  a  table-spoonful  of  mushroom  catsup^ 
and  one  of  lemon  pickle ;  thicken  the  sauce  with  butter 
nrfled  in  flour,  and  pour  it  over  the  tongue. 

Pickled  Tongue  Glazed  and  Bigarrde. 

Boil  a  large  tongue  till  it  be  tender,  skin  and  glaze  it, 
and  serve  it  with  mashed  turnips  on  one  side,  and  mash- 
ed carrots,  or  carrots  and  spinach,  on  the  other. 

Beef  Tongue  to  Roast. 

Put  it  to  stew  with  some  roots ;  a  laurel  leaf,  some 
basil,  onion,  a  bunch  of  cibol,  parsley  and  thyme,  pepper, 
salt,  and  a  clove,  and  gravy  sufficient  to  moisten  the 
heart ;  when  it  has  stewed  slowly  for  three  hours,  take  off 
the  skin  and  lard  it  delicately,  then  roast  it  on  a  spit,  and 
serve  under  it  clear  gravy,  to  which  a  little  vinegar  is 
added. 

Beef  k  la  Mode. 

Take  the  bone  out  of  a  small  round  of  fine  ox  beef, 
cut  some  fat  bacon  in  long  strips,  dip  them  into  common 
and  shalot  vinegar  mixed,  and  roll  them  in  the  following 
seasoning :  Grated  nutmeg,  black  and  Jamaica  pepper, 
one  or  two  cloves,  and  some  salt,  parsley,  chives,  lemon 
thyme,  knotted  marjoram,  and  savory,  shred  quite  small. 
jjatd  the  beef  very  thickly,  bind 'it  fiimly  with  tape,  and 
X^h  the  outside  with  the  seasoning.  Put  it  into  a  sauce- 
pan, with  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  four  large  onions,  the  red 
part  of  three  or  four  carrots,  and  two  turnips  cut  into 
^ice ;  and  a  tea-cupful  of  strong  ale  and  one  of  vinegar ; 
let  it  stew  for  six  or  eight  hours,  turning  it  two  or  three 
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timeB.   Half  an  hour  before  sorriiigy  take  out  the  beef 
and  yegetablesy  skim  off  tbe  fat,  ttrain  the  sauce,  and 
thicken  il  with  a  little  floor  and  water  mixed  smooth,  add 
a  tea-cnpfol  of  port  wine,  return  it  all  into  the  pot,  and 
ietitlNuL 

Another  Beef  k  la  Mode. 

Rub  well  into  a  piece  of  the  thick  flank  of  ox  beef^ 
two  or  three  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  half  a  pound  of 
iHTOwn  sugar ;  let  it  lie  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  salt 
it  with  common  salt,  and  let  it  lie  for  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night; wash  tbe  brine  from  it,  and  fillet  it  firmly.  Pre* 
pare  a  stuffing  of  chopped  parsley,  anchoTy,  mace,  black 
and  Jamaica  pepper,  and  a  little  butter;  make  holea 
every  b&e  and  there  with  a  large  knife,  and  stuff  them 
with  the  above  mixture.  Put  it  into  a  pan  that  will  just 
hold  it,  and  fill  it  up  with  cold  water ;  add  some  whole 
black  pepper,  and  cover  it  with  a  flour-and-water  paste  : 
bake  it  for  some  hours.  When  cold,  take  off  the  crust 
and  all  the  fat^  and  keep  the  beef  in  the  pan. 

Baked  Beef. 

Mix  together  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  common 
salt,  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  two  ounces  of  sugar ; 
rob  it  well  into  ten  pounds  of  a  fore  rib  of  beef;  let  it 
lie  a  fortnight,  basting  it  daily ;  smoke  it  for  three  weeks 
in  a  chimney  where  saw-dust  is  burat;  wash  it  very 
clean  ;  put  it  into  a  deep  earthen-pan ;  cover  it  with  a 
coarse  flour-and- water  paste,  and  bake  it  for  three  or  four 
Jboars  in  an  oven. 

Hashed  Beef. 

Cut  the  beef  into  small  thin  slices,  free  from  fat  and 
skin  ;  put  the  trimmings,  and  part  of  tbe  bones,  into  a 
aance-pan,  with  two  large  onions  sliced,  a  little  vinegar, 
and  about  a  pint  of  stock ;  let  it  simmer  for  an  hour, 
strain  it,  and  skim  off  the  fat ;  put  an  ounce  of  butter 
into  a  sauce-pan,  and  when  it  melts,  shake  in  a  spoonful 
of  flour  ;  stir  it  for  two  or  three  minutes,  then -add  the 
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tndned  irf*^  ♦  •^^  ^*  *^^'  ^*  ^®*''  P^*  ^"  *  ^^**'®  catsup^ 
"nd  8<^  ^  b«ef ;  let  it  simmer  to  make  it  hot,  but  it 
miist  ntft  he  Allowed  to  boil.  If  the  bones  are  to  be  ser- 
yed  iv4th  ttie  bash,  score,  and  season  them  with  peeper 
sod  salt ;  put  them  into  a  tin  pan,  with  a  little  bit  of 
Iffidtet  here  and  there ;  heat  them  in  a  Dutch  oven,  and 
tb€«i  llMrt)il  them  on  a  gridiron  to  brown  them  well. 

To  Dress  Cold  Roast  Beef. 

Cut  into  dice  some  under- done  beef,  dredge  it  with 
ivlttr,  and  fry  it  for  three  or  four  minutes  in  butter,  with 
Kll  onion,  a  little  parsley,  and  a  sprig  of  lemon  thyme 
minced ;  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan,  with  some  well-season* 
^  gravy,  a  tea-spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  one  of  mushroom 
catsup ;  simmer  it  for  half  an  hour.  Serve  it  with  poached 
eggs  laid  upon  the  top. 

Fricandellans. 

Mince  about  two  pounds  of  tender  lean  beef,  and 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  fresb  suet ;  then  pound  it  till 
it  be  as  smooth  as  a  paste,  and  carefully  pick  out  all  the 
threads  and  sinews ;  add  four  well-beaten  eggs,  half  a 
pint  of  rich  cream,  and  as  much  grat«d  and  sifted  bread 
as  will  make  it  sufficiently  consistent  to  form  into  rolls 
resembling  corks,  and  season  it  with  salt,  black  and  Ja- 
maica pepper.  Boil  the  corks  in  some  good  stock,  or  in 
boiling  water. 

Beef  Gobbets. 

Cut  a  piece  of  beef  into  small  bits,  season  them  with 

|)epper,  salt,  grated  lemon-peel,  and  nutmeg,  some  pars- 
ey  and  shalot  finely  chopped ;  fry  them  brown  in  but- 
teri  and  stew  them  till  tender  in  a  rich  brown  gravy, 
ftdfling  a  table-spoonful  of  vinegar  and  one  of  port  wine. 
Put  thickly  over  them  grated  bread,  seasoned  with  pep- 

})er^  salt,  and  a  little  butter,  and  brown  them  with  a  sa- 
ainander. 
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To  Dress  the  Inside  of  a  Cold  Sirloin  of  Beef. 

Cut  off  the  meat,  with  a  little  of  the  fat,  into  strips 
three  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  thick ;  season  with  pep- 
per and  salt,  dredge  them  with  flour,  and  fry  them  hrown 
in  batter ;  then  simmer  them  in  a  rich  brown  gravy ;  add 
of  mushroom  catsup,  onion,  and  shalot  vinegar,  a  table- 
spoonful  each.     Garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

Another  way  to  Dress  the  Inside  of  a  Cold 

Sirloin  of  Beef. 

Cut  off  entire  the  inside  of  a  large  sirloin  of  beef, 
brown  it  all  over  in  a  stew-pan,  then  suld  a  quart  of  wa- 
ter, half  a  pint  of  port  wine,  a  tea-cupful  of  strong  beer, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  some  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
large  onion,  finely  minced ;  cover  the  pan  closely,  and 
let  it  stew  till  the  beef  be  very  tender.  Garnish  with 
pickles. 

To  Roast  Beef  Heart. 

Wash  it  well,  and  clean  all  the  blood  carefully  from 
the  pipes ;  parboil  it  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  boiling 
water ;  drip  the  water  from  it ;  put  in  a  stuffing  which 
has  been  made  of  bread  crumbs,  minced  suet  or  butter, 
sweet  marjoram,  lemon  thyme,  and  parsley,  seasoned 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg.  Put  it  down  to  roast 
while  hot,  baste  it  well  with  butter,  froth  it  up,  and 
serve  it  with  melted  butter  and  vinegar ;  or  with  gravy 
in  the  dish,  and  currant  jelly  in  a  sauce-tureen.  To  hash 
it,  foUow  the  directions  given  for  hare. 

To  Boil  Tripe. 

Clean  it  extremely  well,  and  take  off  the  fat ;  let  it 
lie  a  night  in  salt-and-water,  again  wash  it  well,  and  let 
it  lie  in  milk-and-water  for  the  same  length  of  time  ;  then 
cat  it  into  small  pieces,  roll  and  tie  them  with  thread ; 
pat  them,  with  a  clean  washed  marrow-bone,  into  a  linen 
Ittg ;  tie  it  closely,  and  put  it  into  a  stew-pan  that  has  a 
cover  to  fit  quite  closely,  fill  it  up  with  water,  and  let  it 
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boil  gently  for  six  hours.  Take  the  tripe  out  of  the  bag^ 
put  it  into  a  jar,  and  ponr  over  it  the  liquor  in  which  it 
was  boiled.  When  to  be  dressed,  boil  some  whole  small 
•onions  in  a  part  of  the  liquor,  add  a  little  salt,  then  put 
in  the  tripe,  and  heat  it  thoroughly. 

Or  it  may  be  fried  in  butter ;  fricasseed,  or  stewed  in 
a  broini  sauce. 

Instead  of  being  boiled  in  a  bag,  the  tripe  may  be  put, 
with  some  salt  and  whole  pepper,  into  a  stoneware  jar, 
wfaidi  must  have  a  piece  of  linen  tied  over  it,  and  a  plate 
laid  upon  the  top.  The  pot  should  always  be  kept  full  of 
^Knling  water,  taking  care  that  it  do  not  boil  into  the  jar. 

To  Roast  Tripe. 

Cut  the  tripe  into  two  oblong  pieces,  make  a  forcemeat 
^i  bread  crumbs  and  chopped  parsley,  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt ;  bind  it  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs ; 
spread  it  upon  the  fat  side  of  the  tripe,  and  lay  on  the 
other  fat  side  ;  then  roll  it  very  tightly,  and  tie  it  with 
packthread.  Roast,  and  baste  it  with  butter ;  it  will  take 
ene  hour,  or  one  hour  and  a  half.  Serve  it  with  melted 
butter,  into  which  put  a  table-spoonful  of  catsup  and  one 
of  lemon  pickle. 

To  Fry  Tripe. 

Cut  it  into  bits  three  or  four  inches  square ;  make  a 
batter,  thicker  than  for  pancakes,  of  three  eggs  beaten  up 
with  flour  and  milk,  a  little  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg 
4ip  in  the  tripe,  and  fry  it  in  butter,  or  fresh  dripping,  o1 
a  light  brown  colour.  Serve  it  garnished  with  parsley 
4§auce  ; — melted  butter  with  lemon  pickle  in  it. 

To  Boil  Marrow*  Bones. 

Saw  them  even  at  the  bottom ;  butter  and  flour  some 
bits  of  linen,  and  tie  a  piece  over  the  top  of  each  bone  ; 
boil  them  for  an  hour  or  two,  take  off  the  linen,  and  serve 
them  with  thin  slices  of  dry  toast  cut  into  square  bits.  Al 
table  the  marrow  should  be  put  upon  the  toast,  and  f 
little  pepper  and  salt  sprinkled  over  it. 
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Mock  Hare. 

Cut  the  lean  meat  from  the  inside  of  a  Birloin  of  beef, 
soak  it  eight-and-fbrty  hours  in  a  tea-cupfal  of  port  wine 
and  a  glass  of  Tiaegar ;  cut  it  open,  lard  it,  and  make  a 
atnffing  aa  for  hare,  using  the  raw  liver  of  a  fowl ;  lay  it 
on  the  meaty  roll  and  tie  it  tightly,  and  roast  it  by  a 
W^g*"g  jack.  Baste  it  with  the  liquor  in  which  it  was 
aoakedf  adding  a  little  more  port  wine  and  vinegar,  and 
mixing  with  it  nearly  a  tea-spoonful  of  pounded  allspice. 
Serve  it  with  some  good  gravy  in  the  dish,  and  currant 
jelly  in  a  nnce  tureen. 

A  FiUet  of  Beef. 

Bovs  a  middle  rib  of  beef  weighing  about  fifteen 
MOMia ;  roU  the  meat  tightly  and  firmly,  and  skewer  it. 
Iloaat  and  garnish  it  in  the  same  manner  as  a  sirloin. 

Burgess's  Method  of  Boiling  Hung  Beef. 

Hung  beef  for  grating  should  be  put  on  in  bmling 
water,  and,  to  .preserve  the  colour,  kept  boiling  as  fast  as 
possible.  Allow  for  six  pounds  of  beef  one  hour  and  a 
half*    It  will  keep  good  for  a  length  of  time. 

Scarlet  Beef. 

•  Mix  a  little  mace,  cloves,  allspice,  black  pepper,  and 
sal^etre  together,  rub  it  well  into  two  pounds  of  tender 
lean  beef;  let  it  lie  six  days,  turning  it  daily,  and  rub- 
bing it  with  the  pickle ;  then  roll  and  tie  it  firmly  with 
tape ;  put  it  and  the  pickle  into  a  small  jar,  with  a  slice 
or  two  of  beef-suet  under  and  over  it ;  tie  it  closely,  and 
bake  it  an  hour.  It  is  eaten  cold,  cut  in  thin  slices,  and 
garnished  with  parsley.     If  long  kept,  the  colour  fades. 

Spring-Garden  Beef. 

Cut  a  piece  of  lean  tender  beef  into  thick  slices  ;  lard 
and  season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  and  sweet  herbs ; 
poor  over  them  a  little  port  wine,  and  stew  them  in  weak 
stocky  with  one  or  two  bay  leaves,  till  tender ;  strain  the 
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sauce ;  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter.     Heat  it  up,  and 
pour  it  over  the  slices  of  beef. 

Bubble  and  Squeak. 

Chop  small  some  boiled  white  cabbage;  season  it 
with  pepper  and  salt^  and  fry  it  with  a  little  butter ;  pep- 
per and  broil  some  slices  of  cold  boiled  salted  beef;  put 
the  fried  cabbage  into  a  dish,  and  lay  round  it  the  slices 
of  broiled  beef^  and  serve  it  very  hot.  The  beef  does 
best  when  underdone. 

Salt  Beef  Pudding,  or  Debris  Pudding. 

Mash  a  few  boiled  potatoes  with  a  little  salt,  milk, 
and  a  good  bit  of  butter ;  mince  very  finely  the  lean  part 
of  some  cold  boiled  salted  beef,  mix  it  with  the  mashed 
potatoes,  and  brown  it  in  a  Dutch  oven  in  the  same  way 
that,  a  salt  fish  pudding  is  done. 

This  pudding  may  be  made  of  the  remains  of  a  piece  of 
boiled  beef,  allowing  to  one  pound  of  the  beef  one  pound 
and  a  quarter  of  potatoes. 

To  cure  Hung  Beef. 

Rub  a  small  quantity  of  salt  on  eight  ribs  of  the  thin 
part  of  the  beef,  and  let  it  lie  three  days ;  pound  two  ounces 
of  saltpetre,  and  two  ounces  of  very  brown  sugar,  and  rub 
it  well  into  the  beef ;  turn  it  every  day,  and  if  it  become 
slimy,  strew  over  it  a  little  common  salt,  but  let  it  be  very 
little ;  lay  it  upon  a  sloping  board,  that  the  brine  may  run 
off.  Let  it  lie  a  fortnight,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry,  but  not 
too  near  the  fire,  nor  in  a  warm  kitchen,  as  it  would  then 
soon  grow  rancid. 

Beef  or  Mutton  Baked  with  Potatoes. 

Boil  some  potatoes,  peel,  and  pound  them  in  a  mor- 
tar, with  one  or  two  small  onions ;  moisten  them  with 
milk  and  an  egg  beaten  up ;  add  a  little  salt  and  pepper. 
Season  slices  of  beef,  or  mutton  chops,  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  more  onion,  if  the  flavour  is  approved ;  rub  the 
bottom  of  a  pudding- dish  with  butter,  and  put  a  layer  of 
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the  mashed  potatoes,  whidi  should  he  as  thick  as  a  hat- 
ter,  and  then  a  layer  of  meat,  and  so  on  alternately  till 
the  dish  is  filled,  ending  with  potatoes.  Bake  it  in  an  oven 
for  one  hoar. 

Olive  Royals. 

Boil  one  pound  of  potatoes,  and  when  nearly  cold,  rah 
them  perfectly  smooth  with  foar  ounces  of  flour  and  one 
ounce  of  hatter,  and  knead  it  together  till  it  become  a 
paste  ;  roll  it  out  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick^  cut  it 
into  rounds,  and  lay  upon  one  side  any  sort  of  cold  roasted 
meat  cut  into  thin  small  bits,  and  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt ;  put  a  very  small  bit  of  butter  over  it,  wet  the 
edgBBy  and  close  the  paste  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle. 
Fry  them  in  boiling  fresh  dripping  of  a  light  brown  co« 
kmr ;  lay  them  before  the  fire^  on  the  back  of  a  sieve,  to 
drain.  Serve  them  with  or  without  gravy  in  the  dish. 
For  a  change,  mince  the  meat,  and  seasbn  it  as  before 
directed.    The  potatoes  should  be  very  mealy. 

Beef  and  Oyster  Sausages. 

Scald  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  oysters  in  their  own 
liquor ;  take  them  out  and  chop  them  finely ;  mince  one 
pound  of  beef  and  mutton,  and  three  quarters  or  a  pound 
of  beef  suet ;  add  the  oysters^  and  season  with  salt,  pep- 
per, mace,  and  two  cloves  pounded ;  beat  up  two  eggs, 
and  mix  them  well  with  the  other  ingredients,  and  pack 
it  closely  into  a  jar.  When  to  be  used^  roll  it  into  the 
form  of  small  sausages ;  dip  them  into  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
beaten  up;  strew  grated  bread  crumbs  over  them,  or 
dust  with  flour,  and  fry  them  in  fresh  dripping.  Serve 
them  upon  fried  bread,  hot. 

Hamburg  Beef. 

Put  on  in  cold  water  a  brisket  of  beef;  when  it  boils, 
Rkim  it  well ;  take  out  the  beef,  let  it  cool,  and  then  rub 
it  well  with  three  handfuls  of  salt,  and  two  tea-spoonfuls 
of  saltpetre ;  beat  it  well  with  a  rolling-pin  for  twenty  or 
ihirty  minutes ;  put  it  into  a  pickling-tub,  strew  over  it  a 
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small  bandfu]  of  flelt,  let  it  lie  fmir  days,  then  tom  it ;  put 
the  Bame  quantity  of  salt,  and  let  it  lie  four  days  m<nre ; 
after  which  sew  it  into  a  piece  of  old  linen,  and  let  it 
haDg  twelve  days  in  smoke. 

To  Boil  Ox  Cheek. 

Wash  Tery  dean  half  a  head  ;  let  it  lie  in  cold  water 
all  night ;  break  the  bone  in  two,  taking  care  not  to  break 
the  esh.  Pat  it  on  in  a  pot  of  boUing  water,  and  let  it 
boil  from  two  to  three  hours ;  take  out  the  bone.  Serve 
it  with  boiled  carrots  and  turnips,  or  savoys.  The  liquor 
the  head  has  been  boiled  in  may  be  strained  and  made 
into  Scots  barley  broth,  or  Scots  kale. 

To  Stew  Ox  Cheek. 

Clean  the  head,  as  before  directed,  and  parboil  it ; 
take  out  the  bone ;  stew  it  in  part  of  the  liquor  in  which 
it  was  boiled,  thickened  with  a  piece  of  butter  mixed  with 
flour,  and  browned.  Cut  into  dice,  or  into  any  fancy  shape, 
carrots  and  turnips^  as  much,  when  cut»  as  will  fill  a  pint 
basin.  Mince  two  or  three  onions,  add  the  vegetables, 
and  season  with  salt,  black  and  Jamaica  pepper.  Cover 
the  pan  closely,  and  stew  it  two  hours.  A  little  before 
starving,  add  a  glass  of  port  wine  or  ale. 

Dressed  Ox  Cheek. 

Prepare  it  as  directed  for  stewing.  Cut  the  meat 
into  square  pieces ;  make  a  sauce  with  a  quart  of  good 
gravy,  thickened  with  butter  mixed  with  flour ;  season 
with  salt,  black  and  Jamaica  pepper,  a  little  cayenne,  and 
a  table-spoonful  of  vinegar.  Put  in  the  head,  and  simmer 
it  till  quite  tender.  A  few  minutes  before  serving,  add  a 
little  catsup  or  white  wine.  Forcemeat  balls  may  be 
added. 

Potted  Ox  Cheek 

May  be  made  of  the  meat  that  is  left  from  any  one  of 
these  dishes.  It  is  cut  into  small  bits,  or  minced  and  heat- 
ed up  with  a  little  oi  the  liquor  in  which  the  cheek  wa» 
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boQedy  seasoned  with  black  and  Jatnaiea  pepper,  salt^ 
mrtmegy  and  a  little  lemon  juice  or  Tinegar,  l^en  pat  into 
a  mouldy  and  tamed  oat  when  reqoired  for  ose.  It  is  ased 
for  sapper  or  InncheoD,  and  is  eaten  with  mustard  and 
-vinegar. 

Many  excellent  and  economical  dishes  are  made  of  an 
€K  ebeA,  and  it  is  particularly  useful  in  large  families. 

To  Dress  Kidneys  and  Skirts. 

Wash  the  kidneys,  cut  them  into  slices ;  take  the  skin 
off  the  skirts,  and  cut  them  into  small  pieces ;  dust  them 
-with  floor,  and  fry  them  brown  in  butter.  Simmer  them 
an  hoar  in  a  pint  of  gravy,  with  an  onion  finely  minced, 
some  salt  and  pepper.  A  little  before  serving,  add  a  ta- 
ble-spoonful of  mushroom  catsup.  They  may  be  broiled 
and  eaten  like  a  beef-steak. 

To  Dress  Palates  and  Sweetbreads. 

Boil  the  palates  till  the  black  skin  can  be  easily  peel- 
ed off;  parboil  the  sweetbreads  with  them  ;  skin  and  cut 
the  palates  into  pieces,  and  if  the  sweetbreads  are  large, 
cut  them  in  two  the  long  way ;  dust  them  with  flour^ 
and  fry  them  of  a  light  brown,  in  butter ;  then  stew  them 
in  rather  more  than  a  pint  of  the  liquor  in  which  they 
-were  boiled.  Brown  a  piece  of  butter  with  flour ;  add 
it,  with  a  little  cayenne,  salt,  pepper,  grated  lemon-peel, 
and  nutmeg,  and  a  glass  of  white  wine.  A  little  before 
serving,  stir  in  a  spoonful  of  vinegar,  or  the  squeeze  of  a 
lemon* 

Beef  Palates. 

Parboil,  skin,  and  cut  the  palates  into  stripes ;  fry  an 
onion  in  butter,  and  add  the  psdates  and  a  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs  ;  moisten  them  with  some  well-seasoned  stock,  and 
when  sufficiently  done,  add  a  little  mustard. 

Blanquette  of  Palates  of  Beef. 

Boil,  in  weak  broth  or  water,  six  or  eight  nicely  clean* 
ed  beef  palates,  and  when  the  black  skin  will  easily  peel 
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off,  tbey  are  done  enough ;  then  skin  and  cat  them  into 
pieces  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  stew  them  in  a  sauce 
tourn6e.  Serve  them  in  a  casserole  of  rice,  or  a  vol  au 
Tent* 

To  Broil  Beef-Steaks. 

Cut  the  steaks  off  a  ramp  or  the  rihs  of  a  fore-quar-> 
ter ;  heat  them  well  with  a  rolling-pin.  Have  the  grid- 
iron perfectly  clean  and  heated  over  a  clear  quick  fire ; 
lay  on  the  steaks,  and  with  meat  tongs  keep  turning 
them  constantly,  till  they  are  done  enough ;  throw  a  lit- 
tle salt  over  them  a  little  hefore  taking  thepa  off  the  fire. 
Serve  them  as  hot  as  possible,  plain,  or  with  a  made  gv&vy 
and  sliced  onion,  or  rub  a  bit  of  butter  upon  the  steaks 
the  moment  of  serving.  The  dish  may  be  garnished  with 
bits  of  fat,  which  should  be  done  apart  from  the  steaks^ 
that  the  dripping  of  the  grease  may  not  smoke  the  meat. 

Mutton  chops  are  broiled  in  the  same  manner. 

Ox-Feet  or  Cow-Heel. 

Wash  them  well ;  boil  them  in  plenty  of  water,  till 
the  hoofs  come  off,  and  the  hair  can  be  pulled  off,  and 
scraped  clean ;  wash  them  well,  and  boil  them  in  fresh 
water  till  all  the  bones  can  be  easily  taken  out.  To  pot 
them,  cut  them  into  small  pieces,  add  a  little  of  the  liquor, 
heat  it,  and  season  it  with  some  salt  and  vinegar ;  put  it 
into  a  mould,  and  when  it  becomes  cold,  turn  it  out.  It 
is  eaten  with  vinegar  and  mustard.  They  may  be  served 
without  being  cut  small,  either  hot  or  cold  ;  if  hot,  servQ 
with  thick  parsley  and  butter. 

Another  Ox-Feet  or  Cow-Heel. 

Cut  them  into  small  hits;  dip  them  into  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  beaten  up ;  roll  them  in  bread  crumbs,  seasoned  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  minced  parsley;  fry  them  in  butter. 
Cut  into  thin  slices  a  good  dish  of  onions,  fry  thcni  in 
butter,  and  serve  them  hot,  with  the  fried  heel  laid  upon 
them.  The  liquor  may  be  made  into  jelly,  or  used  to 
enrich  sauces  and  gravies. 
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Ox-blood  Puddings. 

liET  die  blood  ran  into  a  deep  pan,  stir  it  all  the  time^ 
and  when  it  is  nearly  cold,  throw  in  a  little  salt ;  rob  it 
throi^  a  hair  sieve ;  mix  a  pint  of  ndilk  with  two  quarts 
of  Mood.  Chop  some  suet^  mix  it  with  minced  onion, 
pepper,  salt,  and  two  or  three  handfuls  of  oatmeal,  then 
add  the  blood  and  milk.  To  clean  the  pudding  skins,  wash 
them  thoroughly,  and  let  them  lie  a  night  in  salt-and-wa- 
ter.  When  they  are  to  be  filled,  tie  one  end,  and  tarn 
the  inside  oat ;  half  fill  them,  and  tie  them  in  rings,  or  in 
equal  lengths.  When  the  water  boils,  throw  in  a  little 
eold,  to  pnt  it  off  the  boil,  and  pat  in  the  paddings.  In 
fire  minntes,  pat  them  apon  a  dish,  and  prick  them  with 
a  lai^  needle ;  retam  them  into  the  pot,  and  boil  them 
half  an  hoar.  Hang  them  ap  in  a  dry  cool  place,  to  keep 
ti^em.  When  they  are  to  be  used,  put  them  on  in  hot 
water  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  broil  them. 

Meal  Puddings. 

Sift  a  pound  of  oatmeal,  chop  three  quarters  of  a 
potind  of  soet,  mince  some  onions,  and  mix  all  together; 
season  well  with  pepper  and  salt ;  half  fill  the  skins,  and 
boil  and  dress  them  as  directed  in  the  receipt  for  ox«blood 
paddings. 

Some  people  think  a  little  sugar  an  improvement. 

Ox-liver  Puddings. 

Boil  the  liver  and  grate  it ;  mix,  in  equal  quantities, 
grated  liver,  grated  bread,  and  minced  suet ;  season  well 
with  black  and  Jamaica  pepper,  a  little  grated  nutmeg, 
salt,  and  a  glass  of  rum.  Half  fill  the  skins,  and  manage 
tbem  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  puddings.  Some  per- 
sons nse  doable  the  quantity  of  suet. 

Apple  Puddings  in  Skins. 

Pare,  core,  and  mince  a  pound  of  apples ;  grate^  a 
pound  of  bread,  or  the  same  quantity  of  pounded  biscuit ; 
mince  half  a  pound  of  suet ;  mix  all  together  with  half  a 
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pound  of  brown  sngar^  and  a  qaarter  of  a  pound  of  clean- 
ed currants ;  seasonivitli  half  a  grated  nutmeg,  four  cloves 
poutkded,  a  little  grated  lemon-peel,  and  four  table-spoon- 
iiils  of  white  wine.  Half  fill  the  skins ;  boil  them  for  fif- 
teen minutes,  taking  care  to  prick  them  well.  When  they 
are  to  be  used,  boil  them  for  a  few  minutes,  and  browu 
them  in  a  Dutch  oven* 

Currant  Puddings  in  Skins. 

Clean  and  dry  half  a  pound  of  currants ;  stone  and 
mince  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  raisins ;  of  pounded  beef 
suet,  grated  bread,  and  brown  sugar,  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  each.  Mix  all  these  ingredients  well,  season  with 
grated  nutmeg,  lemon-peel,  and  two  or  three  cloves  pound* 
ed,  and  a  little  wine.  Half  fill  the  skins,  and  do  theoft 
the  same  as  the  apple  puddings. 

Beef  Ham. 

Hub  a  little  common  salt  over  a  piece  of  beef  of  about 
twenty  pounds  weight ;  take  out  the  bone,  and  in  one  or 
two  days,  rub  well  into  the  beef  the  follo^ng  ingredients, 
finely  pounded  and  well  mixed :  Two  ounces  of  sal-pru- 
nella, four  ounces  of  brown  sugar,  six  ounces  hi  bay  salt, 
one  ounce  of  white  pepper,  and  of  cloves  and  nutmeg,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  each  ;  then  strew  over  it  half  a  pound 
of  common  salt.  Let  it  lie  fifteen  days,  turning  it  daily. 
It  is  then  hung  up  ;  or  when  taken  out  of  the  pickle,  it 
may  be  boiled,  and  allowed  to  stand  till  cold  in  the  water 
in  which  it  was  boiled ;  or  it  may  be  baked  in  a  deep  dish, 
covered  with  a  coarse  paste. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
MUTTON. 

The  names  of'the  various  pieces  are : 

IN  ENGLAND. 

Hmd  quarter :  Leg— -Loin,  best  end — ^Loin,  chump  end 
— ^Neeky  best  end.  Fore  quarter :  Neck,  scrag  end-*- 
Sboulder — ^Breast. 

IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  Lag-— ^  Loin — the  Fore  quarter.  The  two  Loins 
JQinedtogether  are  called  a  CMue.  A  Saddle  of  Mut- 
ton is  the  two  Necks  joined  together. 


PREPARATORY  REMARKS  ON  MUTTON. 

The  finest  mutton  is  that  6f  the  mountain,  or  black- 
faoed  sheep  of  Scotland,  and  that  of  the  South  Downs  and 
Welsh  sheep.  Sheep  are  in  perfection  from  the  age  of 
four  to  five.  In  May  and  June,  or  just  before  shearing, 
mutton  tastes  strongly  of  the  coat,  or  what  is  called 
woolly. 

Wedder  mutton,  which  is  the  best,  may  be  known  by  a 
prominent  lump  of  hX  at  the  edge  of  the  broadest  part  of 
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the  inside  of  the  leg.  That  meat  should  be  chosen  which 
is  fine  in  the  grain,  bright  in  the  colour,  and  the  fat  firm 
and  white.  The  flesh  of  the  ewe  is  of  a  paler  colour ; 
that  of  the  ram  is  strongly  flavoured,  is  of  a  deep  red  co- 
lour, and  the  fat  sptmgy. 

For  keeping  mutton,  the  same  directions  may  be  ob- 
served  as  for  keeping  beef. 

The  haunch  is  the  prime  joint.  It  should  be  roasted 
at  a  good  brisk  fire,  and  basted  as  beef,  the  fat  being  first 
covered  with  a  piece  of  white  paper.  Before  serving,  half 
a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  folded  and  fringed,  should  be 
put  round  the  shank  bone. 

The  haimch,  weighing  fourteen  pounds,  will  require  two 
hours  and  a  half  to  roast.  Currant  jelly  sauce  should  be 
served  with  it. 

When  a  leg  of  mutton  is  to  be  boiled,  it  should  first  be 
washed  clean,  then  put  on,  in  boiling  water,  and  careful- 
ly scummed.  If  weighing  eight  or  nine  pounds,  it  should 
be  boiled  nearly  three  hours,  and  then  served  with  caper 
sauce.  A  saddle  or  a  chine,  that  is  to  say,  two  necks  or 
two  loins,  a  joint,  generally  called,  indifferently,  a  saddle 
of  mutton,  being  broad,  requires  a  high  and  strong  fire. 
The  skin  should  be  taken  off,  and  skewered  on  again,  or 
paper  may  be  substituted  for  it,  tied  on  with  a  buttered 
string.  It  should  be  well  basted,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  serving,  the  skin  or  paper  removed ;  it  is 
then  allowed  to  brown  a  little,  is  sprinkled  with  salt, 
basted,  and  dredged  with  flour,  served  with  gravy  in  the 
dish,  and  currant  jelly  sauce. 

A  shoulder  of  mutton  should  be  roasted  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  served  with  onion  sauce,  in  a  sauce  tureen. 

A  loin  of  mutton  should  be  carefully  jointed,  roasted 
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the  same  len^h  of  time  as  a  shoulder,  and  is  carved 
lengthwise. 

The  best  end  of  a  neck  of  mutton  should  be  jointed, 
and  roastedy  the  same  as  the  loin ;  or  it  may  be  boiled. 
If  boiled,  the  skin  should  be  taken  off  before  sefying,  and 
cBper  sauce  poured  over  it. 

A  breast  of  mutton  may  be  parboiled,  grilled,  and 
served  with  onion  and  caper  sauce. 

Many  persons  think  that  every  kind  of  meat  should 
be  boiled  in  a  floured  cloth,  and  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
this  greatly  improves  its  appearance.  This,  however, 
does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  skimming,  which,  in 
boiling,  should  always  be  carefully  attended  to» 


To  Dress  a  Shoulder  of  Mutton. 

BoKE  a  small  shoulder  of  mutton ;  roll  it,  and  put  it 
into  a  cloth ;  put  it  on  in  boiling  water.  Have  ready  a 
nice  white  sauce ;  stir  into  it  some  thick  cream,  and  add 
some  chopped  Indian  pickle.  Make  it  all  hot,  but  take 
care  not  to  let  it  boil,  and  pour  it  over  the  mutton. 

French  Mutton  Steaks. 

Cut  a  neck  of  mutton  into  neat  steaks  ;  put  them  in- 
to a  sauce-pan,  with  sufficient  water  to  cover  them ;  add 
a  small  bonch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  or  three  onions,  and 
some  pepper.  Let  them  boil  two  minutes ;  take  them 
put,  and  stew  the  trimmings  of  the  steaks  with  the  herbs 
till  the  gravy  is  sufficiently  strong,  then  strain  it,  and 
lake  off  all  the  fat.  Rub  the  steaks  with  a  well-beaten 
yolk  of  an  egg,  strew  over  them  bread  crumbs  mixed  with 
finely  chopped  sweet  herbs,  and  fry  them  of  a  nice  brown. 
Thicken  the  gravy  with  a  little  browned  butter  and  flour, 
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add  a  table-spoonfol  of  vinegar,  and  idien  it  ia  quite  hot, 

pour  it  into  the  dish,  and  lay  in  the  steaks. 

Mutton  Cutlets. 

Cut  into  cntlets  a  pound  and  half  of  the  thidc  part 
of  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  beat  them ;  mix  with  grated  bread 
crumbs^  some  pepper,  salt^  and  finely  chopped  parsley,  le- 
mon^ thyme,  and  sweet  marjoram.  £.ub  the  cutlets  with 
melted  butter,  and  cover  them  thickly  with  the  prepared 
bread ;  fry  them  for  ten  minutes  in  butter,  then  put  them 
into  a  sauce-pan,  with  eome  good  gravy  thickened  with 
flour  and  butter^  and  simmer  them  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.' 

Mock  Venison. 

Hang  up  a  large  fat  loin  of  mutton  for  several  days ; 
then  bone  it,  and  take  off  all  the  kidney  fat,  and  the  sidn 
from  the  upper  fat ;  mi]«  together  two  ounces  of  brown 
sugar,  and  one  ounce  of  ground  black  pepper.  Rub  it  well 
into  the  mutton ;  pour  over  it  two  or  tluree  wine-glasses 
of  port  wine ;  keep  it  covered  with  the  skin ;  rub  and 
turn  it  daily  for  five  days.  When  it  is  to  be  roasted,  cover 
it  with  the  skin,  and  paper  it  the  same  way  as  venison  ia 
done.  Serve  it  with  made  gravy,  and  the  same  sauces  as 
for  venison* 

Maintenon  Chops. 

Cut  a  neck  of  mutton  into  chopf ;  beat  diem  flat  with 
a  rolling-pin.  Bruise  the  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg,  and 
mix  with  it  chopped  sweet  herbs,  grated  bread,  nutmegs 
salt,  and  pepper.  Cover  the  ste^Jcs  with  it,  and  put  eadi 
into  a  piece  of  well-butlered  paper;  broil  them, over  a 
clear  fire,  turning  them  often.  Serve  them  in  the  paper^ 
or  with  a  browned  gravy. 

A  Haricot  of  Mutton. 

Trim  the  diops  neatly,  by  shortening  the  bone ;  if  the 
whole  of  the  best  end  of  the  neck  is  to  ba  used,  put  on 
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the  triiBiiiiiigs  in  Imlf  a  pmt  of  irater,  and  let  it  simmer 
for  fifteen  minutes.  Fry  some  sliced  onions  in  a  little 
butter ;  take  them  out ;  flour  the  chops,  and  fry  them 
quickly,  of  a  nice  brown  colour ;  put  them  into  a  sauce- 
pan  with  the  onions,  and  some  carrots  and  turnips  cut  into 
*  diee ;  strain  the  grary  into  the  frying-pan,  boil  it  up,  and 
add  to  the  chops  and  vegetables,  with  two  or  three  cloves, 
a  little  alls|^  and  pepper.  It  should  simmer  for  two 
homa ;  and  just  before  senang,  clear  off  the  scum,  and 
thicken  with  a  little  flour  rubbed  down  in  cold  water,  and 
add  a  table^oonful  of  mushroom  catsup. 

To  Stew  a  Shoulder  of  Mutton. 

Bone  a  shoulder  of  mutton  with  m  sharp  knife,  and 
fill  the  space  with  the  following  stufEng :  Grated  bread, 
minced  suet,  parsley,  pepper,  sidt,  and  nutmeg ;  bind  with 
the  yolks  of  two  well-beaten  eggn.  Sew  or  fasten  it  with 
email  skewers ;  brown  it  in  a  frying-pan,  with  a  bit  of 
butter.  Break  the  bone,  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan,  with 
fMnhe  water,  an  onion,  pepper,  salt,  and  a  bunch  -of  pars- 
ley ;  let  it  stew  till  the  strength  be  extracted ;  strain,  and 
thicken  it  with  butter  rolled  in  flour;  put  it,  with  the 
muMDn,  and  a  glass  of  port  wine  into  the  sauce- pan ;  co- 
ver it  closely,  and  let  it  stew  gently  for  two  hours.  Be- 
fore serving,  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  mushroom  cat- 
Bup.     Garnish  with  pickles. 

Another  way  to  Stew  a  Shoulder  of  Mutton. 

Bone  and  flatten  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  sprinkle  over 
it  pepper  and  salt,  roll  it  up  tightly,  bind  it  with  tape, 
and  put  it  into  a  stew-pan  that  will  just  hold  it,  pour 
over  it  a  well-seasoned  gravy  made  with  the  bones,  cover 
the  pan  closely,  and  let  it  stew  till  tender ;  before  serving, 
take  off  the  tape,  thicken  the  gravy,  and  garnish  with  cut 
pickles. 
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To  Stew  a  Fillet  of  Mutton,  or  a 
Breast  of  Beef. 

Put  a  fillet  of  mutton  or  a  piece  of  beef,  weighing 
about  seven  pounds,  into  a  stew- pan,  with  a  carrot,  a  tur- 
nip, an  onion  stuck  with  two  or  three  cloves,  and  a  pint 
of  water.  Put  round  the  edge  of  the  stew-pan,  a  rim  of 
coarse  paste,  that  the  cover  may  be  kept  very  close,  and 
let  it  stew  gently  three  hours  and  a  half,  take  oat  the 
ineat,  skim  off  the  fat,  strain  and  thicken  the  gravy,  have 
ready  some  boiled  carrots  and  turnips  cat  to  fancy,  add 
them  to  the  gravy,  make  all  hot,  and  serve  with  a  gar- 
nish of  sliced  gherkins. 

To  ^w  a  Loin  of  Mutton. 

Bone  and  tmk  the  loin ;  stew  it  in  a  pint  of  water, 
taming  it  frequently;  when  the  liquor  is  half  wasted,  take 
oui  the  loin  ajid  strain  it,  and  when  cold  take  off  the  fat ; 
nidke-  a  rich  highly-seasoned  gravy  of  the  bones ;  strain 
and  mix  it  with  the  liquor  the  loin  was  stewed  in  ;  add 
a  tea-cupful  of  port  wine,  and  some  small  mushrooms; 
chicken  the  sauce  with  butter  rolled  in  flour ;  put  in  the 
mutton,  and  heat  it  thoroughly ;  garnish  with  picklfs. 

Kew  Mince. 

Cut  a  pound  of  meat  from  a  leg  of  cold  roasted  mut- 
ton, and  mince  it  very  finely,  together  with  six  ounces  of 
suet,  mix  with  it  three  or  four  table-spoonfuls  of  crumbs 
of  bread,  the  beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs,  one  anchovy  chop- 
ped, some  pepper  and  salt,  and  hidf  a  pint  of  port  wine ; 
put  it  into  a  caul  of  veal,  and  bake  it  in  a  quick  oven  ; 
turn  it  out  into  a  difib,  and  pour  some  brown  gravy  over 
it ;  serve  with  it  venison  sauce. 

When  a  veal  caul  is  not  to  be  had,  the  mince  may  be 
done  in  a  sauce-pan. 

Irish  Stew. 

Cut  the  best  end  of  a  neck  of  mutton  into  chops,  put 
them  into  a  sauce-pan  with  four  or  ^re  pounds  of  pota- 
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toes,  nx  minced  onions,  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  quart 
of  cold  water ;  keep  the  pan  closely  covered,  and  when  it 
boils  remove  it  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  that  it  may  simmer 
Willi  a  iientleheat  for  two  or  three  hours ;  before  serving, 
add  a  table-spoonful  or  two  of  catsup. 

Td  Haricot  a  Neck  of  Mutton. 

I(oA8T  it  till  nearly  done,  then  out  it  into  cutlets,  and 
stew  It  in  a  well-seasoned  gravy,  adding,  cut  like  straws 
an  inch  kng,  the  red  part  of  two  or  three  carrots  and  some 
turnips* 

Rolled  Muttoh. 

Bone  ft  shoulder  of  mutton  carefullv,  so  as  not  to  in- 
jure the  skin,  cut  all  the  meat  from  tbe  skin,  mince  it , 
simdl,  and  season  it  highly  with  black  and  Jamaica  pep- 
per, nutmeg,  and  a  clove,  some  parsley,  lemon  thyme, 
sweet  marjoram  chopped,  and  a  pounded  onion,  all  well 
mixed  togetl^  with  a  well-beaten  yolk  of  an  egg ;  roll 
it  up  very- tightly  in  the  skin,  tie  it  roimd,  and  bake  it  in 
an  oven  two  or  three  hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
mutton.  Make  a  gravy  of  the  bones  and  parings,  season 
wit^an  onion,  pepper,  and  salt,  strain  and  thicken  it  with 
flour  and  huUer;  add  of  vinegar,  mushroom  catsup,  soy, 
and  Jemon  pickle,  a  tsLble-spoonful  each,  and  a  tea-cupful 
of  port  wine ;  garnish  with  £pfcemeat  balls,  made  of  gra- 
ted bread,  and  part  of  the,  mince. 

Haggis. 

.  Wash  and  clean  the  heart  and  lights,  parboil  and  mince 
them  very  small,  add  one  pound  of  minced  suet,  two  or 
duree  large  onions  minced,  and  two  small  handfnls  of  oat- 
meal ;  season  highly  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  mix  all 
well  together ;  the  bag  being  perfectly  clean  and  sweet, 
put  in  the  ingredients,  press  out  the  air^  sew  it  up,  and 
boil  it  for  three  hours. 

To  Broil  a^told  Roasted  Shoulder  of  Mutton. 

A  COLD  sbeiEdder  of  roast  mutton,  having  only  a  little 


meat  npoii  the  blade  bone,  may  be  ceored,  sprinkled  witit 
pepper  and  salt,  then  broiled,  and  serired  wi^  caper  sauca 
ponred  over  it,  or  melted  butter,  in  which  should  be  mix* 
ed  of  mushroom  catsnp,  lemon  pickle,  and  Hanrey  sance^ 
a  table-spoonfal  each. 

A  Haunch  of  Mutton  like  Venison. 

Take  a  fat  hamidi  of  large  fine  mutton,  let  it  hang  a 
^eek,  then  ponnd  one  ounce  of  black,  and  one  ounce  of 
Jamaica  pepper,  and  rub  them  over  the  mutton,  pour  a 
bottle  of  port  wine  over  it,  and  let  it  remain  in  this  five 
days,  basting  it  freqiiently  eveiy  day  with  the  liquor,  take 
it  put  and  hang  it  up  four  or  five  days  more,  or  as  long 
as  the  weather  favours  its  keeping ;  wipe  it  three  or  four 
•  thnes  a-day  with  a  clean  cloth.  WhDe  it  is  roasting  baste 
it  with  the  liquor  it  was  steeped  in,  adding  a  little  more 
port  wine ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  taking  it  from  the 
fire,  baste  it  well  with  butter,  and  dredge  fiour  over  it  to 
frodi'  it  up.     Serve  it  with  sauces  as  for  venison. 

Baked  Mutton  Chops. 

Ct7T  a  neck  of  mutton  into  neat  chops,  season  them 
|nth  salt  and  pepper,  butter  a  dish,  lay  in  the  chops^^md 
pour  over  .,them  a  batter  made  of  a  quart  •f  milk,  four 
^gs  beaten  up,  four  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  a  little 
salt.    An  hour  will  bake  them. 

To  Dress  Mutton  Chops. 

Pare  and  trim  the  chops,  dip  them  into  hot  melted  but- 
ter^ and  cover  them  with  grated  bread  mixed  with  chop- 
jped  parsley,  a  little  sweet  marjoram,  salt,  and  pepper,  then 
dip  the  chops  into  the  yolks  of  eggs  beaten  up,  and  cover 
mm  with  the  crumbs  as  before ;  fry  them  in  butter  and 
serve  them  with  onions  browned  in  butter  and  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper,  or  with  a  thickened  brown  gravy. 

y     Another  way  to  Dress  Mutton  Chops. 

Cut  the  chops  off  a  loin  or  the  best  end  of  a  neck  of 
mutton,  pare  off  die  h%,  dip  them  into  a  beaten  egg,  and 
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«tr«w  ofcr  them  grated  bread,  wasoiied  with  pepper,  salty 
and  some  findy  minoed  panley ;  fry  them  in  a  little  but- 
ter, and  lay  them  upon  the  back  of  a  neve  to  drain  be« 
fore  the  fiie«  Thicken  about  half  a  pint  of  gravy,  add  a 
table-spoonful  of  catsup,  and  one  of  port  wine ;  put  the 
gravy  into  the  dish,  and  lay  in  the  chops ;  garnish  with 
fried  parsley  or  cut  lemon. 

Hashed  Mutton. 

CxJT  the  meat  into  small  thin  bits,  pare  off  the  skin  and 
sinews,  leaving  a  little  fat ;  thicken  some  well-seasoned 
gravy,  add  the  meat,  and  let  it  simmer  till  it  be  hot,  but 
do  not  allow  it  to  boil.  A  little  catsup,  port  wine,  or 
vinegar  may  be  put  in  just  before  serving.  Garnish  with 
sippets  of  bread  or  with  cut  pickles. 

China  Chilo. 

Skin  and  chop  the  meat  finely,  and  also  part  of  the  fat 
of  a  loin  €i  mutton,  and  season  it  with  a  large  spoonf  al  of 
sah,  and  a  tefr^NMmful  of  ground  pepper ;  add  two  large 
onions  shred,  half  a  pint  of  green  peas,  one  lettuce  cut 
small,  four  spoonfuls  of  water,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  clarified  butter.  Let  all  this  stew  in  a  pipkin  for  three 
hours  and  serve  it  in  the  middle  of  a  poimd  of  rice  boil- 
ed dtym 

Sheep's  Liver. 

Cut  it  into  slices ;  wash  it  well^  and  dry  it  in  a  cloth  ; 
flour,  and  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  fry  it  in  but-i 
ter,  with  a  good  deal  of  minced  parsley  and  an  onion ; 
add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gravy  or  hot  water  to  make 
a  sauce,  and  let  it  stew  a  few  minutes.  It  may  be  fried 
quite  plain,  and  when  cut  into  slices,  should  be  washed  in 
milk-and-water. 

Sheep's  Mince. 

Wash  the  heart  and  lights  very  clean ;  boil  them  about 
half  an  hour ;  mince  them  finely ;  mix  a  piece  of  butter 
with  flour,  brown  it  in  a  stew-pao,  and  add  some  of  the 
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liquor  the  heart  and  lights  were  hoiled  in.  Pat  in  the 
mince  with  some  chopped  onion ;  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  cover  it  closely,  and  let  it  stew  half  an  hour*  Be- 
fore serving,  add  a  tahle-spoonful  of  mnshroom  catsup. 

To  Collar  a  Breast  of  Mutton. 

Bone  it  and  take  out  all  the  gristles,  m^ke  a  force- 
meat with  crumbs  of  bread,  chopped  parsley,  a  little  le- 
mon thyme,  and  one  anchovy  minced ;  season  with  salt 
and  white  pepper,  rub  the  mutton  over  with  an  egg 
beaten  up,  cover  it  with  the  forcemeat^  roll  it  firmly, 
tie  il)  with  tape,  and  put  it  on  in  boiling  water.  Make  a 
good  gravy  of  the  bones,  two  onions^  a  bunch  of  parsley 
and  lemon  thyme,  pepper  and  salt ;  strain  and  thicken  it 
with  a  piece  of  butter  mixed  with  flour.  A  little  before 
serving,  add  a  table-spoonful  of  vinegar  and  two  of  mush- 
room catsup.     Garnish  with  cut  lemon  or  pickles. 

The  Breasts  of  Mutton,  k  la  Ste.  Menoult. 

St£W  them  with  carrots,  onions,  and  spices  in  gravy, 
and  when  done,  drain  them  and  take  out  the  bones,  flat- 
tesk  the  meat  between  two  dishes,  and  when  cold  cut  it 
into  the  form  of  cutlets  or  hearts ;  brush  tbem  with  the 
beaten  yolk  of  an  egg,  roll  them  in  grated  bread,  then  in 
clarified  butter,  and  again  in  the  grated  bread.  Bake  them 
in  an  oven  till  of  a  fine  brown  colour,  and  serve  them 
with  a  sauce  Italienne,  or  any  other  sauce. 

Leg  of  Mutton  Stuflfed. 

Carefully  bone  and  cut  o£f  all  the  fat  of  a  leg  of 
mutton,  hut  keep  the  skin  whole,  take  out  the  meat  also, 
and  mince  it  with  one  third  of  its  quantity  of  fat  bacon, 
and  some  parsley,  season  the  whole  well,  stuff  the  skin 
with  it,  and  sew  it  upon  the  under  side ;  fasten  it  in  a 
cloth,  and  put  it  into  a  stew-pan,  with  some  slices  of  veal, 
some  carrots  and  onions,  cut  small,  a  bunch  of  parsley, 
and  one  of  green  onions,  and  cover  the  whole  with  thin 
slices  of  fat  bacon ;  let  it  stew  for  about  four  hours,  then 
drain  the  liquor  through  a  silk  sieve,  reduce  it  to  a  glaze, 
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and  glaze  the.  leg  of  mutton ;  serve  it  with  haricot  beans 
dressed  as  follows :  Soak  one  quart  of  white  haricot 
beans  in  water  for  tliree  hours,  and  boil  them  in  cold  soft 
water  with  a  little  bit  of  fresh  butter.  Fry  a  very  large 
white  oniooy  finely  minced^  in  two  ounces  of  butter,  when 
done,  add  a  table-spoonful  of  flour,  and  moisten  it  with 
some  good  grayy,  then  add  a  few  of  the  haricot  beans,  and 
rub. it  through  a  tammy  or  sieve,  season  it  with  pepper 
and  salt.    Dndn  the  beans  and  add  the  sauce  to  them. 

To  Salt  a  Leg  of  Mutton. 

Rub  it  well  with  common  salt,  the  next  day  wipe  it 
dry,  and  put  it  into  beef  pickle  for  six  or  seven  days 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  use,  and  should  be^  plain  boiled. 
Mashed  turnips  and  brocoli,  or  greens,  may  be  served 
with  it. 

To  Stew  Sheep's  Tongues. 

Boil  three  tongues  till  the  skin  will  come  off;  split, 
without  separating  them,  put  them  into  a  sauce-pan  with 
«ome  good  stock,  adding  two  spoonfuls  of  cuites,  or  two 
spoonfuls  of  bread  chippings  boiled  in  a  little  stock,  and 
passed  through  a  tammy,  a  glass  of  white  wine,  some 
parsley,  cibol,  mushrooms,  and  a  clove  of  garlic,  all  finely 
minced,  a  little  bit  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  let  it  boil 
for  half  an  hour,  that  the  sauce  may  neither  be  too  thin  nor 
too  thick,  and  serve  it. 

Sheep's  Tails. 

Stew  five  or  six  tails  for  three  or  four  hours  in  some 
stock,  with  roots,  sweet  herbs,  pepper  and  salt,  let  them 
cool,  dip  them  into  the  beaten  yolks  of  eggs,  then  into 
bread  crumbs,  fry  them  of  a  fine  colour,  and  serve  them 
with  fried  parsley. 

Calves'  tails  may  be  done  in  the  same  way. 

Boiled  Neck  of  Mutton. 

Bone  the  best  end  of  a  neck  of  matton,  boil  it  for  an 
hour,  take  off  the  skin,  and  serve  it  with  turnips  mashed 
with  a  little  butter  and  cream. 
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Sheep's  Kidaeys  Broiled. 

Wash  and  dry  some  nice  kidneys,  cat  them  in  half, 
and  with  a  small  skewer  keep  them  open  in  imitation  oj 
two  shellsy  season  them  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  dip 
them  into  a  little  fresh  melted  hntter.  Broil  first  the  side 
that  is  cat,  and  be  carefid  not  to  kt  the  grayy  drop  is 
taking  them  off  the  gridiron.  Senre  them  in  a  hot  dish, 
with  finely  chopped  parsley  mixed  with  melted  batter, 
the  juice  of  a  lemon,  pepper  and  salt^  putting  a  little  upon 
each  kidney. 

This  is  an  excellent  breakfast  for  a  sportsman. 

Sheep's  Trotters  Fried. 

Clean  some  sheep's  trotters  nicely,  scald  and  wasli 
them  in  hot  water ;  stew  them  in  that  sauce  in  which 
Calf's  Head,  plain,  (p.  127,)  is  boiled,  and  bone  them. 
Pry,  but  not  till  brown,  in  a  little  butter,  some  carrots, 
onions,  a  little  parsley-roots,  all  cut  small,  thyme,  a  sha- 
lot,  a  small  bay  leaf,  and  a  clove.  When  they  begin  to 
colour,  moisten  them  with  water  and  vinegar  mixed  in 
equal  parts,  and  let  it  all  stew  till  the  vegetables  are  quite 
tender ;  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  strain  it  through 
a  silk  sieve  over  the  sheep's  trotters,  then  fry  the  trotters 
in  this  batter ;  put  nearly  four  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  in- 
to an  earthen  pan,  with  a  little  salt,  a  little  olive  oil^  and 
as  much  good  beer  or  water  as  will  moisten  the  paste ; 
when  well  mixed,  add  the  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs,  dip 
the  trotters  into  this,  and  fry  them  instantly. 

The  marinade  cuite,  or  pickle,  into  which  the  trotters 
are  laid,  and  the  paste  in  which  they  are  fried,  may  be 
used  for  beef,  and  other  meats.  The  same  recipe  may  be 
followed  exactly  for  calf's  feet. 

To  Cure  Mutton  Ham. 

Cut  a  hind  quarter  of  good  mutton  into  the  shape  of  a 
ham,  pound  one  ounce  of  saltpetre,  with  one  pound  of 
coarse  salt  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  brown  sugar,  rub 
the  ham  well  with  this  mixture^  taking  care  to  stuff  the 
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hole  of  die  iheiik  well  with  ult  and  mmr,  ind  let  it  Vw 
m  fortnigbty  rubbing  it  well  with  the  picUe  avery  two  iir 
tbree  day* ;  then  take  it  out,  and  ynm  it  with  a  Wf>if(fit 
for  one  day ;  amoke  it  with  naw-diuit  for  ti>n  or  fifUfrn 
dajra^  or  hang  it  to  dry  in  the  kitchen.  If  the  ham  i«  up 
be  boiled  aoon  after  it  nan  Wn  nmoked,  Mak  it  one  hour^ 
and  if  it  haa  been  amoked  any  length  of  tim«  it  will  tf^ 
quire  to  be  aoaked  aereral  houn.  Put  it  on  in  cold  wat^n*^ 
and  boil  it  gently  two  honm.  It  w  eaten  cokJ  at  hri^k- 
hatf  luncheon,  or  nipper*  A  mutton  liam  in  wonuftiniiM 
cured  with  the  above  quantity  of  »alt  and  «ngar,  with  tint 
addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  white  pepper,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  cIovck,  and  one  nutmeg. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
LAMB. 

PREPARATORY  REMARKS  ON  LAMB. 

The  fore  quarter  of  lamb  consists  of  the  shoulder,  the 
neck,  and  the  breast  together ;  the  hind  quarter  is  the 
leg  and  loin.  There  are  also  the  head  and  pluck,  the 
fry  or  sweetbreads,  skirts,  and  liver. 

In  choosing  the  fore  quarter,  the  vein  in  the'  neck 
should  be  ruddy,  or  of  a  bluish  colour.  In  the  hind 
quarter,  the  knuckle  should  feel  stiff,  the  kidneys  small, 
and  perfectly  fresh.  To  keep  it,  the  joints  should  be 
carefully  wiped  every  day,  and,  in  warm  weather,  sprin- 
kled with  a  little  pepper.  The  fore  quarter  is  the  prime 
joint,  and  should  be  roasted  and  basted  with  butter ;  the 
gravy  is  made  as  for  beef  or  mutton.  Mint  sauce  is  ser- 
ved in  a  sauce  tureen,  and  half  a  lemon  is  sent  to  table 
with  it,  the  juice  of  which  is  squeezed  upon  the  ribs,  af- 
ter the  shoulder  is  cut  off,  and  they  have  been  sprinkled 
with  salt.  If  the  joint  weighs  ^ve  pounds,  it  will  require 
to  be  roasted  one  hour ;  if  ten  pounds,  one  hour  and 
three  quarters.  The  hind  quarter  may  be  roasted,  or  the 
leg  of  it  boiled.     The  loin  is  then  cut  into  steaks,  fried. 
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and  serred  nnmd  it ;  the  outside  bones  being  covered 
with  a  fringe  of  fried  parsley.  A  dish  of  spinach  is  ge- 
nerally serred  with  lamb. 


Lamb's  Head  and  Mince. 

Scald  the  head,  and  take  off  the  hair ;  parboil  it  with 
the  pluck;  divide  the  head,  and  take  ont  the  brains; 
mince  the  heart  and  lights,  also  an  onion ;  pnt  it  into  a 
saoce-pan  with  a  little  gravy,  thickened  with  butter  and 
flour,  add  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  cover  the  pan  closely, 
and  let  it  stew  an  hour.  Rub  the  head  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  beaten  up,  and  strew  over  it  finely  grated  bread, 
mix^  with  salt  and  pepper  and  boiled  minced  parsley ; 
stick  bile  of  butter  here  and  there,  and  brown  it  in  a 
Dutch  oven.  Cut  the  liver  into  slices,  and  fry  it  in  but- 
ter ;  make  the  brains  into  cakes.  Serve  the  bead  upon 
the  mince,  and  garnish  with  the  liver  and  brain  cakes. 

Lamb  Dressed  with  Rice. 

Half  roast  a  small  fore-quarter  of  lamb ;  cut  it  into 
steaks^  season  them  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper ;  lay 
them  into  a  dish,  and  pour  in  a  little  water.  Boil  a  poond 
^  df  rice  with  a  blade  or  two  of  mace ;  strain  it,  and  stir  in 
a  good  piece  of  fresh  butter,  and  a  little  salt,  add  also  the 
greater  part  of  the  yolks  of  four  beaten  eggs ;  cover  the 
lamb  with  the  rice,  and  with  a  feather  put  over  it  the 
remainder  of  the  beaten  eggs.  Bake  it  in  an  oven  till  it 
has  acquired  a  light  brown  colour. 

Lamb  Chops. 

Cut  a  neck  or  loin  of  lamb  into  chops ;  rub  them  over 
with  the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg ;  dip  them  into  grated 
bread,  mixed  with  plenty  of  chopped  parsley,  and  sea- 
soned with  lemon-peel,  pepper,  and  salt ;  fry  them  a  light 
brown  iiL.good  dripping ;  make  a  sauce  with  the  trim* 
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miiigB>  an^  thieken  tbe  sauce  with  batter  rolled  ia  flour ; 
add  a  little  lemon  pickle  and  mashroom  catsup*  Garnish 
with  fried  parsley.  They  may  be  senred  with  or  without 
tbe  gravy. 

To  Dress  Lamb's  Feet. 

Clean,  wash  well,  and  blanch  six  lamb's  feet;  stew 
them,  till  they  become  tender,  in  some  white  stock,  with 
a  slice  of  lean  ham,  one  onion,  some  parsley,  thyme,  two 
blades  of  mace,  a  little  whole  white  pepper^  and  a  few 
mushrooms.  Before  serving,  strain  the  sauce ;  thicken 
it  with  flour  and  butter,  and  half  a  pint  of  cream ;  boil  it 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  add  the  feet  and  the  juice  of  half 
a  small  lemon.  Garnish  with  sippets  oi  thin  toasted 
bread,  cut  into  a  three-cornered  sbape. 

Lamb  Chops  Broiled. 

Cut  a  loin  or  best  end  of  tbe  neck  into  chops,  flatten 
them,  and  cut  off  the  fat  and  skin ;  rub  tbe  gridiron  with 
a  little  fat,  and  broil  them  on  a  clear  fire.  Turn  them 
with  steak  tongues,  till  quite  done.     Serve  them  hot. 

Dressed  Lamb  Chops. 

Cut  the  chops  off  the  best  end  of  a  neck  of  lamb, 
flatten  them,  and  cut  off  the  skin  and  fat ;  dip  them  into 
tbe  beaten  yolk  of  an  eggy  and  then  into  bread  crumbs, 
mixed  with  minced  parsley,  pepper,  and  salt.  Fry  them 
in  boiling  clarified  beef  suet,  and  drain  them  before  the 
fire  upon  the  back  of  a  sieve.  Thicken  a  little  gravy 
with  flour  and  butter;  add  a  table-spoonful  of  white 
wioe  and  one  of  catsup  ;  make  it  quite  hot,  pour  it  into 
the  dish,  and  lay  in  the  chops.  Garnish  with  fried  pars- 
ley. 

Lamb  Cutlets. 

Cut  the  cutlets  off  the  loin,  into  round  bitiT;  trim  off 
the  fat  and  skin ;  dip  them  into  the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  then  into  bread  crumbs,  mixed  with  minced  parsley, 
grated  nutmeg,  and  lemon-pee],  pepper,  and  nit.    Fry 
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them  a  %bt  brown  in  clarified  beef  suet ;  drain  them  on 
the  beck  of  a  sieye  before  the  fire.  Ser^e  them  with 
melted  butter  and  a  little  lemon  pickle  in  it,  or  a  brown 
eauce  thickened.     Gramish  with  cut  lemon. 

To  Dress  a  Breast  of  Lamb. 

Cut  it  into  pieces,  and  stew  it  in  weak  stock,  with  a 
glass  of  white  wine ;  add  pepper  and  salt.  When  it  is 
perfectly  tender,  thicken  the  sauce  with  butter  and  flour. 
Have  cucumbers  stewed  in  grayy  ready  to  put  over  the 
lamb  before  serving. 

A  breast  of  mutton  may  be  served  up  in  the  same  way. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
VEAL. 

The  names  of  the  joints  are  as  follows : 

IN  KMGLAND. 

Loin,  best  end— Loin^  chump  end— Fillet— Hind  Knuc- 
kle— Fore  Knuckle — Neck,  best  end— Neck,  scrag 
end— Blade  Bone— Dreast,  best  end—Breast,  brisket 
end. 

IN  HCOTLAND. 

The  Loin,  Fillet,  and  Knuckle — Back  lUbs^Breast, 
Neck,  and  Head. 

In  Scotland,  the  veal  seldom  exceeds  four  weeks  old, 
therefore  It  Ia  not  cut  into  so  many  divisions  as  is  the 
practice  in  England,  where  it  is  often  eight  weeks  old. 
The  entrails  are  named  the  pluck,  which  consists  of 
the  heart,  liver,  lights,  nut,  melt,  and  skirts,  the  throaty 
windpipe,  and  swccthreads. 

I'llKPARATOUY  REMAUKS  ON  VEAL. 

Veal  should  be  fine  in  the  grain,  firm,  white,  and  fat, 
and  the  leg  bone  small.   The  finest  calves  have  the  small- 
er/ kidnvy,  and  its  being  well  covered  with  thick  white 
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fat,  indicates  good  real.  The  fillet  of  a  cow  calf  is  to  be 
preferred,  on  account  of  the  udder.  The  prime  ^ints  are 
the  fillet,  the  loin,  the  chump  end  of  the  loin,  and  the 
heat  end  of  the  itbck.  To  keep  it,  the  same  directions 
may  be  followed,  which  are  given  for  keeping  beef. 

When  the  fillet  is  to  be  roasted,  it  should  be  washed, 
well  dried,  and  the  bone  taken  out,  the  «pace  filled  with 
a  fine  stuffing,  part  of  which  should  be  put  under  the 
flap,  then  formed  into  a  round,  and  firmly  skewered* 
That  the  fire  may  be  clear  and  strong,  it  should  be  made 
up  some  time  before  putting  down  the  roast^  which  should 
at  first  be  placed  at  some  distance  from  it,  and  be  te- 
quently  and  well  basted  with  butter.  When  about  half 
roasted,  a  piece  of  white  paper  is  tied  over  the  fat ;  a  lit- 
tle before  serving,  it  is  removed ;  the  meat  is  then  sprinkled 
with  salt,  dredged  with  flour,  and  well  basted  to  froth  it. 
When  dished,  finely  melted  butter  is  poured  over  it,  with 
which  may  or  may  not  be  mixed  some  lemon  pickle  or 
brown  gravy.    It  is  garnished  with  cut  lemon. 

A  fillet  weighing  ten  or  fourteen  pounds  requires  four 
hoiars  to  roast.  The  loin  will  take  about  three  hours  to 
roast;  and  is  basted,  the  fat  covered  with  paper,  and 
served  like  the  fillet.  A  slice  of  thin  toasted  bread  is  also 
served  with  it,  on  which  the  caryer  should  lay  a  part  of 
the  kidney  fat,  and  sprinkle  it  with  salt  and  pepper. 

A  shoulder  stuffed  with  forcemeat  will  take  from  two 
to  three  hours  to  roast. 

The  best  end  of  the  neck  may  be  roasted  or  boiled ; 
if  boiled,  melted  butter,  made  thick  with  parsley,  is  poar<' 
ed  over  it.  A  knuckle  of  veal  may  be  boiled  and  served 
in  the  same  way. 

.    Pickled  pork,  ham,  bacon,  tongue,  or  sausages,  is  the 
general  accompaniment  to  roasted  or  boiled  veal. 
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.       Veal  Collared  White. 

Bone  a  breast  of  real ;  chop  and  strew  oyer  it  some 
finely-chopped  sweet  herbs ;  make  a  forcemeat  of  beef 
snet,  grated  bread,  lemon-peel,  a  small  onion  potmded ; 
season  with  white  pepper,  grated  ikntmeg,  and  salt; 
pound  it  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  lay  it  thickly  orer  the 
veal ;  roll  it  up  firmly,  sew  it  in  a  doth,  and  boil  it  for 
three  hotuis.  The  sweetbread  is  to  be  boiled,  sliced,  and 
laid  round  the  dish.  For  gravy,  boil  the  bones  and  pa- 
rings of  the  yeal  with  a  bunch  of  parsley.  Strain  and 
season  it  with  white  pepper,  salt,  and  mushroom  powder; 
thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour ;  and  a  little  before  ser- 
ying,  add  three  or  four  table-spoonfuls  of  cream. 

Brown  Rollklops  of  Veal. 

Cut  off  some  thin  slices  from  a  fillet  of  real,  and  beat 
them.  Take  part  of  the  fat  from  the  loin  and  kidney ; 
mince  it  finely,  with  a  small  bit  of  yeal,  and  six  andio- 
yies  ;  season  with  salt,  pounded  ginger,  and  mace ;  put  it 
over  the  slices  of  yeal,  and  roll  them  up.  Dip  them  in- 
to the  beaten  yolk  of  an  eggy  and  then  into  grated  bread ; 
repeat  this  a  second  time,  and  fry  them  of  a  nice  brown 
colour  in  clarified  beef  dripping,  then  stew  them  in  some 
good  gravy,  adding  a  little  walnut  pickle  and  half  a  pint 
of  white  wine* 

Veal  Roll. 

Bone  a  small  breast  pf  veal,  and  spread  over  it  a  rich 
and  highly-seasoned  forcemeat.  Cut  four  hard-boiled 
eggs  the  long  way  into  four  pieces,  and  lay  them  in  rows, 
with  green  pickles  between  each  row.  Roll  up  the  veal 
tightly,  and  sew  it ;  then  put  it  into  a  cloth,  and  bind  it 
with  tape.  Lay  a  slice  of  ham  over  it,  and  pat  it  into  a 
«aiia|ipA]i|  together  with  some  strong  stock,  and  a  little 
wbote  p^per,  and  stew  it  for  three  hours.  Make  a  rich 
gravy,  anid  boil  it  up  with  a  little  white  wine  and  lemon 
juice  or  lemon  pickle ;  pour  it  over  the  veal ;  add  some 
egg  and  forcemeat  balls,  and  garnish  with  cut  green  pick- 
les.    This  dish  is  verj  good  when  cold. 
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To  Stew  a  Breast  of  Veal.  ^ 

Half  roast  tbe  veal  till  of  a  light  brown,  then  stew  it 
oyer  a  stoye  for  two  hoars,  in  a  rich  gravy,  with  a  shalot, 
rivee  dovesy  a  blade  of  mace,  a  little  walnut  pickle,  some 
nyiter  Hquofy  and  a  few  small  mushrooms.  Half  an  hour 
before  aernag,  add  a  little  anchovy  liquor.  Garnish  with 
cat  lemoOf  and  curled  parsley. 

Another  way  to  Stew  a  Breast  of  Veal. 

Cut  out  the  blade  bone,  and  stuff  the  hole  with  a  nice 
fovcemeat ;  aew  it  up,  half  roast  it,  and  make  a  quart  of 
gravy  of  die  bones  and  trimmings  ;  season  it  with  whole 
pepper^  two  blades  of  mace,  a  bit  of  lemon-peel,  a  large 
amaOf  some  salt,  and  a  bunch  of  parsley.  Strain  and 
thicken  it  with  butter  rolled  in  flour ;  put  in  the  veal,  and 
a  table-spoonful  of  vinegar ;  let  it  stew  nearly  two  hours. 
A  little  before  serving,  add  a  table-spoonful  of  lemon 
pickle,  and  a  glass  of  white  wine.  Forcemeat  balls  may 
be  served  wil£  it. 

Another  way  to  Stew  a  Breast  of  Veal. 

Cut  off  the  short  bones  or  gristles  of  a  breast  of  veal ; 
stew  them  in  a  little  white  stock,  with  a  slice  of  ham,  an 
onion,  stuck  with  one  or  two  cloves,  some  whole  pepper, 
a  bunch  of  parsley,  and  a  little  salt.  When  tender,  take 
out  the  meat,  strain  the  stock,  and  put  it  on  with  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  green  peas ;  boil  them,  and  add  the  veal,  and 
let  them  stew  for  twenty  minutes.  Serve  the  gristles  in 
tbe  middle,  and  the  peas  round  them. 

Another  way  to  Stew  a  Breast  of  Veal, 

with  Green  Peas. 

Makb  a  quart  of  gravy  with  the  scrag  end ;  strain  it ; 
cut  the  rest  of  the  veal  into  small  pieces  of  nearly  an  equal 
size  ;  put  it  into  a  stew-pan,  with  the  gravy,  some  pepper, 
salt,  mace,  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a  quart  of  green 
peas.  Cover  the  pan  closely,  and  let  it  stew  nearly  two 
hours ;  then  put  in  a  lettuce  cut  small,  and  let  it  stew 
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half  an  hour  longer.     A  little  before  serving,  add  half  an 
ounce  of  browned  butter,  mixed  with  a  little  flour. 

To  Broil  a  Breast  of  Veal. 

Half  roast  and  then  score  it ;  season  it  with  parsley, 
a  few  finely-minced  sweet  herbs,  a  little  pepper  and  salt, 
and  broil  it.  Make  a  sauce  of  some  gravy  seasoned  with 
onion,  grated  nutmeg,  mace,  salt,  and  an  anchovy ;  boil 
and  strain  it ;  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter.  Add  some 
minced  capers  and  small  mtishrooms ;  pour  it  quite  hot 
over  the  veal.     Garnish  with  sliced  lemon. 

,  To  Roast  a  Loin  of  Veal  witji  Bechamel, 

Cut  an  oblong  piece  of  skin  from  the  most  fleshy  part 
of  a  loin  of  veal,  leaving  one  long  side  attached  to  the 
meat ;  turn  it  back,  take  out  all  l£e  meat,  being  careful 
not  to  let  the  knife  go  through  the  under  side ;  mince  it, 
put  it  into  a  basin,  season  it  with  cayenne  pepper  and 
grated  nutmeg,  and  moisten  it  well  with  good  cream.  Wash 
and  dry  the  loin,  and  put  the  meat  into  the  space  from 
which  it  was  taken ;  sew  the  skin  neatly  round  the  three 
open  sides.  When  put  down  to  roast,  cover  the  loin  with 
a  buttered  paper,  and  baste  the  joint  very  frequently ; 
take  off  the  paper  half  an  hour  before  it  is  taken  up,  to 
let  the  roast  get  a  fine  brown  colour.  Serre  it  with 
melted  butter  poured  over  it,  and  garnish  it  with  cut 
lemon. 

To  Stew  a  Fillet  of  Veal. 

Bone,  lard,  and  stuff  a  fillet  of  veal ;  half  roast,  and 
then  stew  it  with  two  quarts  of  white  stock,  a  tea-spoon- 
ful of  lemon  pickle  and  one  of  muthroom  catsup.  Before 
aerving,  strain  the  gravy,  thicken  it  with  butter  rolled  in 
flouTt  add  a  little  cayenne^  salt,  and  some  pickled  mush- 
rooms ;  heat  it,  and  pour  it  over  the  veal.  Have  ready 
two  or  three  dozen  of  forcemeat  balls  to  put  round  it  and 
upon  the  top*    Garnish  with  cut  lemon. 
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Veal  Cutlets. 

Cut  a  neck  of  Teal  into  cutlets^  or  take  them  off  a  leg. 
Season  two  well-beaten  eggs  with  pounded  mace,  nut- 
laegf  CMilt,  pepper,  and  finely  chopped  sweet  marjoram, 
lemon  thyme,  and  parsley ;  dip  the  cutlets  into  it,  sift 
over  them  grated  bread,  and  fry  them  in  clarified  butter. 
Searve  with  a  white  sauce,  forcemeat  balls,  and  small 
mushrooms.     Grarnish  with  fried  parsley. 

Another  way  to  Dress  Veal  Cutlets. 

Cut  anedi  of  veal  into  thii^cutlets,  and  beat  them ;  brown 
some  butter  with  an  onion  and  some  parsley  chopped  small. 
Dip  the  cutlets  into  the  butter,  and  then  into  finely  grated 
bread,'  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt ;  broil  them  of  a 
brown  colour ;  mince  the  peel  of  half  a  Seville  orange 
pared  very  tbin ;  add  it  and  a  grate  of  ginger  to  some  good 
thickeiied  gravy,  and  pour  it  hot  upon  the  cutlets. 

,  Another  way  to  Dress  Veal  Cutlets. 

Cut  them  off  a  leg,  or  from  the  thick  part  of  a  loin  of 
veal ;  beat  them  a  little  with  a  rolling-pin,  and  fry  thcllli 
in  butter  of  a  light  brown.  Take  them  out  of  the  pan, 
pour  off  the  butter,  and  strew  over  them  grated  bread, 
seasoned  with  minced  parsley  and  lemon  thyme,  grated 
lemon-peel  and  nutmeg,  white  pepper,  and  salt.  Put  them 
into  a  stew-pan  with  a  piece  of  fresh  butter,  and  let  them 
fry  slowly  till  of  a  good  brown.  Add  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  good  gravy,  and  a  small  tea-cupful  of  thick  cream ;  let 
all  be  made  very  hot,  frequently  shaking  the  pan.  Serve 
it  garnished  with  cut  lemon  or  forcemeat  balls,  mush- 
rooms, and  false  eggs.  False  eggs  are  made  of  the  yolks 
'  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  which  are  rubbed  smooth,  and 
then  made  up  with  fresh  butter  into  the  form  of  small  eggs. 

Veal  Cutlets  k'  la  V^nitienne. 

Cut  into  neat  cutlets  the  best  part  of  a  neck  of  veal ; 
trim  and  flatten  them.  Chop  separately  half  a  pint  of 
mushrooms,  a  few  shalots,  and  a  little  parsley ;  stew  these 
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oyer  a  slow  fire^  with  a  small  bit  of  bntter  and  a  little 
rasped  fat  bacon.  When  done,  pnt  in  the  cutlets,  and 
season  them  well  with  p^per  and  salt,  and  let  them  stew 
oyer  a  slow  fire  till  qoite  tender ;  skim  o£f  the  fat,  and 
add  a  spoonful  of  saace  tonm^e,  and  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  bcwLten  with  a  little  cream,  then  mix  in  the  juice  of 
a  lemon  and  a  little  cayenne. 

To  Collar  a  Breast  of  Veal. 

Bone  it,  and  lay  over  it  a  thick  layer  of  forcemeat, 
made  with  bread  cmmbs,  chopped  oysters,  parsley,  and 
grated  ham,  seasoned  with  lemon-peel^  salt,  white  pep- 
per, and  nutmeg,  mixed  with  an  egg  beaten  up.  Roll  and 
bind  it  with  tape;  boil  it  in  a  doth,  and  put  it  on  in 
boiling  water ;  let  it  boil  gently  for  three  hours.  Boil 
the  bones  with  an  onion,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  adt, 
and  white  pepper ;  strain  and  thicken  it  with  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  H^ream^  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten  up,  and 
a  bit  of  butter  mixed  with  flour.  Parboil  and  slice  the 
sweetbread,  dip  it  into  an  egg,  and  strew  oyer  it  gi*ated 
bread ;  fry  it  with  forcemeat  balls.  Serye  the  yeal  with 
Ae  sauce  poured  oyer  it.  Garnish  with  the  sweetbread 
and  forcemeat  balls. 

To  CoUar  Veal. 

BoNB  a  breast  of  yeal,  and  beat  it  flat ;  coyer  the  in- 
side with  a  nice  stuffing  moistened  with  eggs ;  roll  it  yery 
tightly,  bind  it,  and  h&e  it  in  an  oyen  with  some  weak 
stock  in  the  dish.  Make  a  rich  grayy ;  strain  and  thicken 
it,  and  pour  it  oyer  the  yeal.  Senre  with  or  without  force- 
meat balls,  and  garnish  with  cut  lemon. 

It  will  keep  for  a  long  time,  in  a  pickle  made  with 
bran  and  water,  a  little  salt  and  yinegar,  poured  cold  oyer 
it. 

Neck  of  Veal  k  la  Chreme. 

Cut  the  bones  short  of  a  small  breast  of  yeal,  and 
skewer  the  flank  underneath,  and  make  the  neck  as  square 
as  possible.    Lay  it  for  two  hours  in  oil,  with  chopped 
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panleyy  dieed  ahalots,  pepper,  ealt^  thyme,  and  bay  leayea. 
Fold  it  in  battered  paper,  and  fasten  it  apon  the  spit,  to. 
as  to  preserve  the  square  form ;  roast  it  about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter ;  take  off  the  paper,  baste  it  with,  and  pour 
0rer  it^  a  thick  yelout^e  sauee. 

Neck  of  Veal  k  la  Barbarie.^ 

Tbim  a  neck  of  real  neatly ;  lard  it  in  chequers,  with 
black  truffles  cut  into  nails.  Stew  the  neck  the  same 
irny  B8  a  firicandeau,  putting  bacon  over  the  top,  that  the 
i:olour  of  the  yeal  and  truffles  may  be  preseryed.  When 
doBe»  f^bse  it  slightly,  and  serve  it  with  a  sauce  Italienne» 
witl^^nifflea. 

Croquets. 

FomfP,  in  a  marble  mortar,  cold  veal  and  fowl,  with 
B. little  avety  some  chopped  lemon-peel,  lemon  thyme, 
chivesy  and  parsley.  Season  with  nutmeg,  and  pepper 
and  jult ;  mix  all  well  together,  and  add  the  yolk  of  an 
«gg  well  beaten ;  roll  it  into  balls,  and  dip  them  into  an 
^g  beaten  up,  then  sift  bread  crumbs  over  them,  and  fry 
tB&ok  in  batter. 

Kidney  Toasts. 

FovSDf  in  a  marble  mortar,  the  kidney  and  the  sur<- 
xonnding  fat,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  grated  lemon-peei, 
and  nutmeg;  mix  with  it  the  yolk  of  an  egg  well  beaten^ 
lay.  it  upon  thin  toasted  bread,  cut  into  square  bits.  Put 
a  little  butter  in  a  dish,  lay  in  the  kidney  toasts,  and 
brown  them  in  an  oven.     Serve  them  very  hot. 

Kidney  Cakes. 

Mix,  together  with  a  beaten  egg,  equal  quantities  of 
grated  bread,  and  the  fat  and  lean  part  of  a  cold  kidney 
of  veal,  very  finely  minced,  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
seh ;  form  it  into  small  cakes,  fry  them  in  boiling  lard  or 
butter,  drain  them  upon  the  back  of  a  sieve  before  the 
fin,  and  serve  them  garnished  with  fried  parsley.     The 
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lean  part  of  the  cold  roasted  veal  may  be  substituted  for 
the  lean  part  of  the  kidney. 

Fricandeau  of  Veal, 

Cut  a  piece  of  yeal  from  the  leg,  the  same  in  width 
and  depth,  and  about  eight  inches  in  length.  IV^ake  a 
hole  in  ther  under  part,  and  fill  it  with  forcemeat ;  sew  it 
up,  lard  the  top  and  sides,  cover  it  with  slices  of  fat  ba- 
con, and  then  with  white  paper.  Put  into  a  sauce-pan 
some  slices  of  undressed  mutton,  three  onions  and  one 
carrot  sliced,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a  quart  of  good 
stock ;  put  in  the  veal,  cover  the  pan  closely,  and  let  i| 
stew  for  three  hours.  Take  out  the  veal,  strain  the  gpavy, 
and  take  off  all  the  fat ;  add  a  table-spoonful  of  lemon 
pickle,  and  three  of  white  wine ;  boil  it  quick  to  a  glaze ; 
keep  the  fricandeau  over  hot  water  and  covered,  then 
glaze  it,  and  serve  with  the  rest  of  the  glaze  poured  round 
it,  and  sorrel  sauce  in  a  sauce-tureen. 

Another  way  to  make  a  Fricandeau  of  Veal^ 

Cut  some  slices  of  veal,  lard  them  all  through,  and 
put  them  into  a  sauce-pan  with  some  white  stock,  and  a 
bit  of  ham,  one  onion,  a  little  maSpnd  pepper.  Stew 
them  gently  an  holir  and  a  half;  %akr  them  out,  strain 
the  gravy^  and  take  off  all  the  fat ;  boil  it  up  quickly,  lay 
in  the  fricandeau,  and  stew  them  till  the  liquor  becomes 
like  a  brown  jelly,  take  care  they  do  not  bum.  Scald  in 
boiling  water  three  handfuls  of  sorrel,  chop  it,  take  out 
the  mea^  and  make  the  sorrel  hot  in  the  sauce,  and  serve 
the  fi  icaadflm jnpon  it* 

AnothAr  way  Xo  make  a  Fricandeau  of  Veal. 

Chop  icry  finely  one  pound  of  the  lean  of  a  loin  of 
▼ealr^d  half  a  pound  of  the  kidney  fat ;  season  it  with 
j|^iiifii||rpprr  salt,  grated  lemon-peel,  the  juice  of  one 
l^lliail^  and  a  finely-ahred  anchovy.  Soak,  in  boiling  milk, 
two  msksi  or  biscuits,  and  mix  it  all  well  together ; 
make  It  into  balls,  with  a  little  flour.  Fry  them  of  a 
hght  brown^  in  butter,  then  stew  them  in  some  highly- 
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seasoned  gravy,  dish  them  carefdlly,  and  strain  the  gravy 
over  them.     Garnish  with  cat  lemon. 

Another  way  to  make  a  Fricandeau  of  Veal. 

Cur  a  sHce  of  veal  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  lard 
the  top»  and  blanch  it  for  a  moment  in  boiling  water ; 
then  Btear  it  in  stock,  with  a  bnnch  of  sweet  herbs,  and, 
when  it  is  done  enough,  withdraw  it  from  the  sauce-pan, 
liiat  the  sauce  may  be  well  skimmed ;  strain  it,  put  it  into 
another  sauce*pan,  and  reduce  it  on  the  fire  till  almost 
'wrBStBd ;  put  in  the  real,  and  glaze  it,  and  when  the  lard- 
ed side  ii  well  glazed,  put  it  on  the  dish  in  which  it  is  to 
be  flirved.  Add  a  little  cull  is  to  what  is  in  the  sauce-pan, 
and  a  very  little  stock,  to  detach  it  from  the  pan ;  put  it 
in  the  dish  with  the  fricandeau,  and  under  it  a  sorrel  sauce, 
made  as  follows :  Put  into  a  sauce-pan  some  sorrel,  let- 
tuce, chervil,  parsley,  cibol,  and  purslain,  all  well  washed, 
minced,  and  pressed,  with  a  good  bit  of  butter ;  do  it  on 
3A  brisk  fire,  till  no  water  remains ;  put  in  a  pinch  of  flour 
moistened  with  cullis  and  gravy,  adding  pepper  and  salt, 
and  stew  it  till  done  enough. 

All  fricandeaux  may  be  done  in  the  same  way. 

Veal  Cake,  to  be  eaten  cold. 

Pound,  in  a  mortar,  as  much  cold  roasted  lean  veal  as 
will  fill  a  small  mould,  together  with  a  slice  of  ham,  or 
bacon,  a  piece  of  the  crumb  of  bread  soaked  in  cold  milk^ 
two  beaten  eggs^  a  small  bit  of  butter,  the  same  of  shalot, 
or  onion ;  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  mix  all  well 
together ;  butter  the  mould,  fill  it,  and  bake  it  in  an  oven 
for  about  an  hour ;  turn  it  out  when  cold,  and  cut  it  into 
slices.     Garnish  with  pickled  eggs  and  parsley. 

Minced  Fowl,  with  Veal. 

Mince  the  white  part  of  a  cold  roasted  or  boiled  fowl ; 
put  it,  and  some  thin  slices  of  veal,  into  a  sauce-pan,  also 
tome  white  stock,  a  squeeze  of  a  lemon,  a  few  drops  of 
dialot  vinegar,  and  a  dust  of  sugar ;  simmer  it  for  a  short 
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•tme^  «Ad  serre  it  vpon  bread  sippets,  with  1^  siicev  of 
Veal  laid  on  the  miuce. 

Potted  Calf  s  Feet* 

Boilr  the  feet  as  for  jelly,  pick  all  the  meat  from  the 
hones,  add  to  it  half  a  pint  of  grary,  a  little  salt,  P^p^ 
aad  nutmeg,  garlid,  a  shalot,  and  some  shred  ham ;  sim- 
^Bier  it  for  half  an  hour,  dip  a  mould  into  water,  put  in  a 
layer  of  the  meat,  then  some  neatly«cut  pickled  beet-root, 
and  some  boiled  minced  parsley,  then  a  layer  of  meat^ 
and  so  on,  till  the  mould  be  filled ;  when  cold,  turn  it 
'Oati    Garnish  with  pickled  eggs,  beet-root,  and  parslep 

Calf*s  Feet,  Plain.  * 

•  * 

Scald,  clean,  and  blanch  some  calves*  feet,  boil  them 
t31  the  bones  will  come  out,  then  stew  iJiem  in  a  blanch. 
See  Calf's  Head,  plain,  p.  127.  When  done,  drain  and 
serre  them  with  parsley  and  butter. 

Veal  Olives. 

Cut  thin  slices  off  a  fillet,  and  flatten  them  with  a 
roller ;  season  them  highly  with  while  pepper,  mace,  salt, 
and  grated  lemon-peel ;  put  a  bit  of  fiit  into  each  roll,  and 
tie  them  with  a  thread*  Fry  them  of  a  light  brown,  and 
Blew  them  in  some  white  stock,  with  two  dozen  of  fried 
oysters,  a  glass  of  white  wine,  a  table-spoonful  of  lemon 
gickle,  and  some  small  mushrooms.  Stew  them  nearly 
•an  hour ;  take  off  the  threads  before  serving. 

Beef  olives  may  be  dressed  in  the  same  way. 

Minuten  Fleisch. 

< 

Cut  from  off  a  leg  of  veal  some  slices  as  thin  as  the 
blade  of  a  knife,  and  about  four  inches  long;  season 
them  with  pepper  and  salt,  lay  them  into  a  deep  dish,  pour 
«ter  diem  nearly  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  let  it  stand 
for  three  hours.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a  stew-pan  with 
butter,  dredge  each  slice  of  the  veal  on  both  sides  with 
flour,  add  a  little  more  wine,  and  as  much  good  white 
stock  as  will  cover  it,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon.     Cover 
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the  pan  doflelvy  and  let  it  simmer  fire  minutes,  and  terra 
it  iiiBtaiit]y»  otoerwise  it  will  become  hard* 

Minced  VeaL 

.  Cut  thin  slicea  of  lean  cold  yeal ;  mince  them  rery 
finely  with  a  knife,  and  season  Irith  white  pepper^  salt, 
gcated  lemon-peel  and  nutmeg ;  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan, 
with  a  little  white  stocky  or  water,  a  table^spoonfnl  of 
lemon  pickle,  and  a  little  mushroom  powder.  Simmer, 
huf  do  not  let  it  boil ;  add  a  bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
fud  a  little  milk,  or  cream ;  put  all  round  the  dish  thin 
aippeta  of  bread  cut  into  a  three-cornered  shape ;  or,  cover 
the  mince  thickly  with  grated  bread,  seasoned  with  white 
pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  butter,  and  brown  it  with  a  sala* 
mander;  or  serre  with  poached  eggs  laid  upon  the  top. 

Calf  s  Head,  Plain. 

Clkan  a  calf's  head  nicely,  and  cut  out  the  bone  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  of  the  nose,  taking  out  the  nose  bone 
aa  close  to  the  eyes  as  possible  $  wash  the  head  well  in 
warm  water,  and  let  it  blanch  in  some  clean  water.  Pre* 
pare  a  blanc,  or  sauce,  as  follows :  One  pound  of  beef 
suet,  and  one  pound  of  fat  bacon,  cut  small,  half  a  pound 
of  butter,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  a  little  thyme,  two  or  thre0 
bay  leaves,  cme  or  two  onions,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon ; 
aeaeoa  with  salt,  pepper,  mace,  cloyes,  and  allspice ;  boil 
aU  -this  an  hour  in  six  pints  of  water,  then  tie  up  the  head 
in  a  doth,  boil  it  in  the  sauce  about  three  hours,  and 
drain  it ;  take  out  the  tongue,  skin,  and  replace  it ;  serve 
quite  hot,  with  the  following  sauce; — minced  shalots,  pars- 
ley, the  brains  minced,  some  vinegar,  salt,  and  pepper. 

Dressed  Calf's  Head. 

To  take  the  hau:  off  the  head,  first  wash  it  clean,  and 
put  it  on  the  fire  with  plenty  of  cold  water ;  let  it  boil  a 
little  time,  try  if  the  hair  will  pull  off  easily,  if  not,  boil 
it  tm  it  does,  then  lay  it  into  cold  water  to  blanch ;  take 
«ff  the  skin,  and  cut  it  into  bits  an  inch  and  a  half  square, 
cut  what  meat  is  on  the  head  into  thin  slices,  pick  out  the 
black  part  of  the  eyes,  and  cut  the  remainder  into  rlii^^\ 
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cut  ihe  ears  like  fonall  straws,  Am  the  toogae,  and  cut  it 
lengthwise,  or  leave  it  whole,  put  the  brains  carefully 
upon  a  plate.  Make  a  sauoe  of  a  quart  of  good  gravy, 
thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour ;  season  with  half  the 
peel  of  a  lemon  and  the  Juice,  two  blades  of  mace,  or  gra- 
ted nutmeg  and  cayemA ;  put  in  the  head,  and  let  it  stew 
till  tender,  add  forcemeat  balls,  fried  brown,  a  few  hard- 
boiled  yolks  of  eggs,  and  a  glass  of  white  wine.  Garnish 
with  brain-cakes,  made  as  follows : 

Beat  up  the  brains  with  a  knife,  pick  out  all  the  skin 
and  strings,  mix  with  them  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour, 
a  grate  of  lemon-peel,  a  little  white  pepper  and  salt,  two 
eggs,  well  beaten,  and  half  a  pint  of  milk ;  fry  them  in 
butter,  dropping  them  in  with  a  spoon,  so  as  to  make 
them  the  size  of  a  crown-piece.  jLay  them  before  the 
fire  upon  the  back  of  a  sieve,  to  drain  and  brown  a  little. 

To  n^e  a  simple  white  gravy,  that  answers  very  well, 
take  the  bones  of  the  head,  chopping  away  the  nose,  put 
them  into  a  stew-pan  witli  a  quart  of  water,  an  onion, 
some  whole  pepper,  and  salt,  a  little  winter  savory,  and 
lemon  thyme ;  let  it  stew  nearly  two  hours,  strain  it,  put 
in  the  prepared  head. 

Another  way  to  make  Dressed  Calf's  Head. 

Scald  and  clean  a  calf's  head  very  nicely,  and  with  a 
^  sharp  knife  cut  all  the  meat  entire  from  the  bone,  cut 
*  out  the  tongue,  and  carefully  take  out  the  brains ;  lay  it 
all  in  cold  water  for  two  or  three  hours.  Mince  very 
small  two  pounds  of  lean  veal,  and  one  pound  of  beef 
suet,  with  the  grated  crumb  of  a  penny  loaf,  some  sweet 
herbs,  grated  lemon-peel,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt ;  mix 
tbem  well  together,  and  bind  it  with  the  yolks  of  four 
^(gs  beaten  up  ;  reserve  as  much  of  the  forcemeat  as  will 
midce  twenty  small  balls ;  wash  the  head  clean,  wipe  it 
dry,  and  put  the  forcemeat  into  the  inside  ;  close  it,  and 
tie  it  firmly  with  tape ;  put  it  into  a  stew-pan  with  two 
quarts  of  gravy,  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  and  a  bunch 
of  sweet  herbs ;  cover  it  closely,  and  let  it  stew  gently ; 
boil  the  tongue,  cut  it  into  thin  slices,  mince  the  brains 
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with  a  fitde  parsley  and  a  table-spooofiil  of  flour^  add 
some  pepper,  salt,  grated  lemon-peel,  and  nutmeg ;  beat 
two  eggs  and  mix  with  the  brains,  drop  it  with  a  spoon 
in  nnill  cakes  into  a  pan  of  boiling  dripping,  and  fry 
them  of  a  light-brown  colour*  Fry  the  forcemeat  balls, 
and  drain  them,  with  the  cakes,  upon  the  back  of  a  sieve 
before  ^e  fire ;  when  the  head  has  stewed  till  it  be  suf- 
ficiently tender,  put  it  into  a  dish  and  take  off  the  tape, 
strain  the  gravy^  and  thicken  it  with  a  table-spoouful  of 
flonr  of  rice,  and  a  little  bit  of  butter ;  if  not  well,  season- 
ed^ add  more  salt  and  pepper,  put  in  the  tongue,  make  it 
all  h6t,  and  pour  it  over  the  head.  Garnish  with  the 
brain-cakes,  forcemeat  balls,  and  cut  lemon. 

To  Roast  a  Calf's  Head. 

•  Wash  and  clean  it  well,  parboil  it,  take  out  the  bones, 
brains,  and  tongue;  make  forcemeat  sufhcient  for  the 
bead  and  some  balls  with  bread  crumbs,  minced  suet, 
parsley,  grated  ham,  and  a  little  pounded  veal,  or  cold 
fowl ;  season  with  pepper,  salt,  grated  nutmeg,  and  le- 
BaoQ-peel ;  bind  it  with  an  egg,  beaten  up,  fill  the  head 
with  it,  which  must  then  be  sewed  up,  or  fastened  with 
skewers,  and  tied.  While  roasting,  baste  it  well  with  but- 
ter ;  beat  up  the  brains  with  a  little  cream,  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,'  some  minced  parsley,  a  little  pepper  and  salt ; 
blanch  the  tongue,  cut  it  into  slices,  and  fry  it  with  the 
Wains,  forcemeat  balls^  and  thin  slices  of  bacon.  Serve 
the  head  with  white  or  brown  thickened  gravy,  and  place 
the  tongae,  forcemeat  balls,  and  brains  round  it.  Garnish 
with  cut  lemon.  It  will  require  one  hour  and  a  half  to  roast. 

Calf's  Head  Bigarr^e. 

Clean  and  blanch  a  calf's  head,  boil  it  till  the  bones 
will  come  out  easily,  then  bone  and  press  it  between  two 
dishes,  so  as  to  give  it  an  oblong  form ;  beat  with  the 
yolk  of  four  eggs,  a  little  melted  butter,  pepper,  and  salt. 
Divide  the  head  when  cold,  and  brush  it  all  over  with 
Ike  beaten  eggs^  and  strew  over  it  grated  bread ;  repeat 
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xYm  t9nee.  With  the  grated  bretd,  which  ii  put  orer 
one  hal^  a  good  quantity  of  fiaely-minced  parsley  should 
he  mixed ;  place  the  head  upon  a  dish,  and  hake  it  of  a 
nice  hrown  colonr.  Serre  it  with  a  sance  of  parsley  and 
hntter,  and  with  one  of  good  grary,  mixed  with  the  hraina 
which  have  heen  previously  hoiled  and  chopped^  and  sea- 
soned with  a  little  cayenne  and  salt. 

To  Plain  Boil  a  Calf's  Head. 

Split  the  head,  and  take  ont  carefully  the  hrains  and 
tongue,  wash  the  head  well,  and  let  it  lie  two  or  three 
hours  in  cold  water.  Boil  it  with  the  tongue  and  brains 
gently  in  plenty  of  water,  till  it  be  quite  tender ;  take  out 
the  bones,  and  pour  over  the  head  parsley  and  butter  made 
very  thick  ;  rub  the  brains  through  a  sieve  ;  add  to  them 
a  little  chopped  parsley,  some  pepper,  salt,  flour,  and  but- 
ter ;  mix  all  well  together,  and  put  it  round  the  tongue, 
which  may  be  served  as  a  comer  disli,  or  it  may  be  salt- 
ed. When  salted,  the  brains,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  t 
butter  and  chopped  parsley,  may  be  put  over  the  head, 
or  served  in  a  sauce  tureen. 

Calf's  Brains,  with  Fried  Parsley, 

Blanch  three  or  four  brains,  of  nearly  an  equal  size  ; 
parboil  them,  and  take  off  the  skin ;  then  boil  them  in 
water,  with  a  little  salt,  vinegar,  and  butter.  Serve  them 
with  a  sauce  made  of  a  little  browned  butter,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  vinegar,  some  salt  and  pepper,  and  some  pars- 
ley fried  very  green. 

To  Dress  Calves'  Ears. 

Cut  the  ears  of  two  calves  deep  at  the  bottom,  and 
even,  so  that  they  may  stand ;  clean  and  wash  them  well, 
and  boil  them  till  tender  in  milk-and*water ;  fill  them  with 
a  nice  forcemeat,  tie  them  with  thread,  and  stew  them  in 
a  fittle  of  tha  Uquor  they  were  boiled  in;  seawn  it  with 
pepper,  salt,  mace,  and  a-aiaall  onion  minced*  Before 
serrhig,  thicken  the  sauce  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten 
up  in  a  little  cream.  .    . 
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Boudin  k  la  Heine. 

Cmr  the  meat  of  cold  roasted  veal,  or  that  of  fowl^, 
fBlo  dice ;  season,  and  heat  it  in  a  yeloat^  eance.  When 
cold,  form  if  into  rolls  the  length  of  the  dish ;  dip  them 
into  beaten  eggs,  and  then  into  grated  bread ;  repeat  this, 
and  let  them  be  completety  corered  with  the  grated  bread  ; 
fry  them  of  a  fine  brown  colour,  drain  and  serve  them 
with  fried  parsley  laid  between  each. 

Veal  en  Blanquette. 

Crr  some  cold  roasted  veal  into  very  little  bits,  with- 
out any  fat ;  reduce  and  clarify  two  spoon fals  of  white 
cnllis,  thicken  it  with  the  yolks  of  eggs  and  a  good  bit  of 
fresh  batter;  add  a  pinch  of  minced  parsley  and  the  squeezes 
of  a  lemon ;  heat  the  Teal  in  this,  and  serve  it  immediately. 

Blanqnettes  of  fowls  may  be  made  in  the  same  way. 

y  To  Pot  Veal. 

Cut  slices  off  a  leg  of  veal,  and  season  them  with  white 
pepper,  ponnded  mace,  cloves,  and  salt.  Lay  thin  slices 
of  fresh  batter  between  each  layer  of  meat  into  a  potting 
pan  or  jar;  cover  it  closely,  and  bake  it  in  a  quick  oven 
from  one  to  two  hours.  When  it  is  cold,  pound  the  meat 
in  a  marble  mortar,  pack  it  closely  into  a  jar,  and  pour 
clarified  butter  over  it. 

Veal  Cones. 

Mince  small  one  pound  and  a  half  of  cold  veal,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  and  a  slice  of  lean  ham  ;  pound  them  in 
a  mortar,  and  mix,  in  five  table-spoonfuls  of  cream,  two 
tea-spoonfuls  of  white  pepper,  one  of  salt,  and  some  gra- 
ted lemon-peel.  Make  it  up  into  cones  about  three  inches 
high ;  rub  tbem  over  with  an  egg  beaten  up,  sift  grated 
bread  over  them,  and  fry  them  of  a  light  brown  colour ; 
pat  fried  bread  crumbs  into  the  dish,  and  place  the  cones 
upon  tbem,  or  serve  them  with  a  brown  gravy  instead  of 
crumbs.  Cold  fowl,  turkey,  or  rabbit,  make  good  ones. 
Half  the  ingredients  will  be  sufficient  for  a  corner  dish. 
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Pyramids  of  Rice. 

Boil  some  whole  rtce,'  make  it  up  into  the  formpf 
pyramids  about  three  inches  high,  or  press  it  into  small 
tin  frames  of  that  shape  ;  take  out  part  of  the  rice  at  the 
bottom,  and  fill  the  space  with  sausage,  or  rich  forcemeat ; 
place  them  in  a  dish,  take  off  the  fhune,  and  pour  round 
them  some  rich  brown  gravy. 

Casserole  of  Rice. 

Having  cleaned  and  drained  about  half  a  pound  of  rice, 
moisten  it  in  a  stew-pan,  with  some  fat — that  which  gathers 
on  the  top  of  liquor  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled ;  strain 
some  broth  or  soup,  add  to  it  a  large  quantity  of  grease, 
some  pieces  of  fat  bacon,  and  a  little  salt,  and  mix  it  with 
the  rice,  to  make  it  swell  as  much  as  possible ;  stir  it  fre- 
quently over  a  slow  fire  to  keep  it  from  sticking ;  when  it 
is  soft  strain  it  through  a  cullender,  and  press  it  well  with 
a  wooden  spoon.  The  mould  being  selected  for  the  cas- 
serole, rinse  it  with  the  fat  drained  frmn  the  rice,  taking 
care  that  every  part  of  the  inside  of  the  mould  be  well 
greased,  then  cover  it  with  rice,  and  place  a  piece  of  the 
crnmb  of  bread  in  the  middle,  and  cover  it  with  rice  also ; 
press  it  in  equally  with  a  spoon,  and  let  it  cool.  When 
the  rice  has  become  firm,  dip  the  outside  of  the  mould 
into  boiling  water ;  put  a  covering  of  paste  made  with  fiour 
and  water ;  flatten  it  all  round  with  a  spoon,  and  make  an 
opening  in  the  top  with  a  knife,  then  put  it  into  the  oven, 
vmich  cannot  be  too  hot  for  a  casserole,  baste  it  with  the 
grease,  and  when  it  has  become  of  a  fine  colour,  take  it 
out  of  the  oven,  remove  the  crust,  and  take  out  the  bread 
carefuUy,  so  that  the  casserole  may  not  be  injured ;  next 
remove  some  of  the  rice  from  the  inside;  taking  care  to 
leave  enough  to  resist  the  weight  of  whatever  may  be  put 
inside  of  it.  Fill  it  with  minced  meat,  ragout,  blanquette, 
fricassee  of  ^ickens,  macaroni,  or  scollops  of  fish,  that 
have  beeii'UKtdy  served. at  table ;  retnni  it  to  the  oven, 
and  when  nicely  browned,  serve  it 
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CassoleUes  of  Rice. 

The  riee  pr8|»ared  as  afeve  may  be  put  into  smaller 
monldtf;  those  called  dariole  moulds,  and  it  should  be  quite 
cold  before  it  is  turned  out,  the  mince  or  whatever  is  put 
inside  being  also  cold ;  it  must  be  put  in  carefully,  that 
none  of  it  may  mix  with  the  rice,  otherwise  the  cassolettes 
would  break  in  the  process  of  frying; ;  for  the  same  reason, 
the  dripping  must  be  very  hot.  Frying  is  the  best  and 
quickest  method  of  doing  them,  but  they  may  also  be 
browned  in  the  oyen  as  the  casserole  of  rice. 

Casserole  of  Potatoes. 

Boil  and  peel  some  good  mealy  potatoes,  pound,  and 
mix  with  the  mash  some  butter,  cream,  and  a  little  salt, 
put  it  about  an  inch  and  a  half  high  upon  a  flat  dish,  and 
leave  an  opening  in  the  centre ;  bake  the  mash  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  and  take  out  as  much  from  the  centre  as 
will  admit  of  a  ragout,  fricassee,  or  macaroni,  being  put 
into  it. 

Rissoles. 

Mince  very  finely  some  cold  roasted  veal,  and  a  small 
bit  of  bacon  ;  season  it  with  grated  nutmeg  and  salt  ; 
moisten  it  with  cream,  and  make  it  up  into  good-sized 
1Mb  ;  dip  them  into  the  yolks  of  eggs  beaten  up,  and  then 
into  finely  grated  bread.  Bake  them  in  an  oven,  or  fry 
them  of  a  light  brown  colour  in  fresh  dripping.  Before 
serving,  drain  them  before  the  fire  on  the  back  of  a  sieve. 
Garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

Kebobbed  Veal. 

Cut  into  thin  bits  the  size  of  a  crown-piece  some  lean 
▼eal ;  season  them  with  turmeric,  pepper,  and  salt.  Slice 
onions  very  thinly,  and  some  garlic ;  put  the  slices  of  veal 
and  onion  upon  a  skewer,  together  with  thin  bits  of  pick- 
led pork.  Fry  them  brown  with  butter,  and  garnish  with 
plenty  of  fried  parsley. 
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Cutchafee. 

Boil  a  quarter  of  a  |K)iiiuI  of  split  {>eas  till  they  be 
tender ;  drain  them  in  a  cullender.  Wash  very  clean  a 
pound  of  rice  ;  chop  the  peas  finely,  mix  them  with  the 
rice,  and  season  with  a  little  tnrmeric.  Fry  in  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  butter,  a  minced  onion,  and  of  cloves,  mace, 
cardamom,  and  black  pepper,  when  pounded,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  each  ;  stir  them  constantly,  to  prevent  their 
burning.  Season  a  quart  of  veal  stock  with  salt  and  pep* 
per ;  put  in  the  rice  and  the  fried  onion  and  spices ;  co- 
ver the  stew-pan  closely,  and  let  it  simmer  till  the  rice 
becomes  tender  and  dry.  Serve  it  with  a  cup  of  oiled 
butter. 

Calf's  Liver  Larded  and  Roasted. 

Lard  a  fine  calf's  liver  the  same  as  a  fricandeau,  and 
let  it  lie  for  twenty-four  hours  in  vinegar,  with  a  sliced 
onion,  some  parsley,  a  little  thyme,  a  bay  leaf,  «ome  salt 
and  pepper.  Roast  and  baste  it  well  with  butter,  then 
glaze  it  with  a  light  glaze,  and  ^erve  it  with  a  poivrade, 
or  any  other  sauce. 

Scollops  of  Calf's  Liver. 

Parboil  and  cut  into  slices  a  very  fine  calf's  liver^ 
and  shape  them  into  hearts.  Stew  some  fine  herbs,  pars- 
ley, shalots,  and  mushrooms ;  then  add  the  calf's  liver, 
and  let  it  stew  over  a  slow  fire ;  when  done  on  one  side» 
turn  and  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt ;  take  out  the 
liver,  dredge  in  a  little  fiour  over  the  herbs,  and  add 
some  more  gravy ;  let  this  boil  for  ten  minutes,  then  heat 
the  liver  in  the  sauce  before  serving  it. 

This  may  be  eaten  at  breakfast. 

Calf's  Pluck. 

Wash  it  very  clean,  and,  if  liked,  stuff  the  heart  with 
a  forcemeat,  made  of  crumbs  of  bread,  batter,  and  pars- 
ley, and  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg. 
Fasten  it  firmly  with  the  liver  and  lights,  tying  them  to 
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the  akewen  while  roasting ;  baste  it  well  with  batter,  and 
froth  it  the  same  way  in  which  veal  is  done,  and  serve  it 
-with  melted  batter,  mixed  with  a  table-spoonful  of  lemon 
pickJe>  or  Tinegar  poured  over  it. 

Another  way  to  Dress  a  Cairs  Pluck. 

Srunrtiie  heart  with  a. rich  forcemeat,  enclose  it  in 
paste,  rab  it  ofo-  with  the  beaten  whites  of  eggs,  lay  over 
it  ^^enaicelli,  which  has  been  boiled,  and  bake  it.  Boil 
the  liTcr  and  lights,  mince  part  of  them,  stew  it  in  some 
fi^Ty,  thicken  it  with  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  add  a 
little  catsap.  Slice  and  fry  the  remainder  of  the  liver 
and  ligbta  with  a  little  bacon ;  place  the  heart  upon  the 
mince^  and  garnish  with  the  fry. 

To  Broil  a  Sweetbread. 

« 

Pabboil  it,  rub  it  with  butter,  and  broil  it  over  a  slow 
fira ;  torn  it  frequently,  and  baste  it  now  and  then,  by 
pnttiiig  it  npQa  a  plate  kept  warm  by  the  fire  with  butter 
in  it. 

To  Roast  Sweetbreads. 

Wass,  and  parboil  them  in  milk-and-water ;  then  dry 
and  rab  them  over  with  the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg,  and 
roll  them  in  grated  bread,  repeat  this  twice ;  roast  them 
of  a  nice  brown  colour,  in  a  Dutch  oven,  and  baste  them 
now  and  then  with  butter.  Sweetbreads  dressed  in  this 
way  may  be  served  with  brown  gravy,  or  with  bread 
aanoe,  so  as  nearly  to  cover  them. 

To  Fricassee  Sweetbreads  with  Brown 

Sauce. 

Pakboil  two  or  three  fine  sweetbreads,  cut  them  in 
slices,  and  dip  them  into  the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg  which 
has  been  mixed  with  a  little  flour,  salt,  pepper,  and  gra- 
ted nutmeg ;  fry  them  a  nice  brown  ;  thicken  some  well- 
seasoned  gravy  with  a  little  flour,  adding  a  tea-spoonful 
of  lemon  juice,  two  of  catsup,  and  a  table-spoonful  of 
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white  wine ;  boil  it  well,  and  then  stew  in  it  the  sweet- 
breads for  a  few  minutes  before  serving. 

Sweetbreads  k  la  Dauphine. 

If  for  a  round  dish^  take  four  large  and  fine  sweet- 
breads. If  for  a  long  dish,  three  will  suffice.  Pare  off 
the  fat  and  sinews,  and  blanch  them  in  warm  water ;  par- 
boil them,  and  when  cold,  lard  them.  Rub  a  stew-pan 
with  fresh  butter,  and  put  into  it  a  few  sliced  carrots  and 
onions,  then  a  layer  of  slices  of  fat  bacon,  place  the  sweet- 
breads upon  the  bacon,  sprinkle  a  little  salt  over  them, 
and  stew  them  with  a  great  deal  of  fire  on  the  top,  and 
a  very  slow  one  beneath ;  when  they  are  nicely  browned, 
cover  them  with  a  piece  of  buttered  paper,  cut  round, 
and  lessen  the  fire  upon  the  top.  They  will  require  to 
stew  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  then  drain  and  put 
them  into  a  pan,  with  some  glaze,  and  the  bacon  under- 
neath. Leave  them  in  the  glaze  till  dinner  time,  drain 
them  again,  glaze  them  of  a  fine  brown,  and  serve  them 
with  son*el  or  endive. 

Italian  Attelets  of  Sweetbreads. 

Blanch  some  nice  sweetbreads,  and  stew  them  in  a 
well-seasoned  gravy^  made  of  meat  and  vegetables ;  when 
cold,  cut  them  into  pieces  of  nearly  an  inch  square,  put 
them  into  a  sauce  d'attelets,  and  let  them  cool.  With 
silver  skewers^  skewer  the  sweetbreads^  and  a  bit  of 
ready- dressed  calf's  udder  alternately ;  make  them  all  as 
much  as  possible  of  an  equal  size,  and  of  a  square  form. 
Moisten  them  with  the  sauce,  and  cover  Aem  with  grated 
bread,  then  dip  them  into  four  well-beaten  e^s,  strew 
over  them  some  more  grated  bread,  and  level  it  with  a 
knife ;  fry  them  of  a  fine  brown,  and  serve  with  an  Ita- 
lian aauce,  white  or  brown. 

If  the  attelets  are  ready  before  they  are  required  to  be 
fned,  strew  grated  bread  over  the  cover  of  a  stew-pan, 
and  lay  them  upon  it. 
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Small  Cases  of  Scollops  of  Sweetbreads. 

Blanch  and  parboil  some  fine  sweetbreads,  cut  tliem 
into  small  scollops.  Then  chop  separately,  and  finely, 
half  a  pint  of  mushrooms,  a  little  parsley,  and  four  or  five 
alialotSy  add  a  little  fat  bacon  rasped,  and  a  piece  of  fresh 
batter ;  season  the  scollops  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little 
macey  stew  it  altogether  over  a  slow  fire;  whei^done, 
drain  offf  the  fat,  place  the  scollops  in  -small  paper  cases, 
which  hare  been  fried  in  olive  oil,  cover  them  with  plenty 
of  finely-chopped  herbs,  and  strew  over  them  fried  bread 
cmmbs ;  lay  the  paper  cases  for  a  moment  into  the  oven, 
and  before  serving,  ponr  into  each  a  little  rich  gravy,  and 
a  little  lemon  juice. 

Croquets  of  Sweetbreads. 

MiNCB  some  cold  sweetbreads,  which  have  been  dress* 
ed,  and  boil  them  in  a  sauce  veloutee;  when  quite  cold, 
form  them  into  balls^  or  into  rolls  about  two  inches  long ; 
fry,  and  serve  them  with  fried  parsley  in  the  middle.  Or^ 
make  the  croquet  meat  into  a  rissole.  Roll  out  a  piece 
of  thin  puff-paste,  enclose  the  meat  in  it^  brush  it  over 
with  a  beaten  egg,  and  strew  over  it  grated  bread ;  fry  it 
of  a  h'gfat-brown  colour. 

To  Dress  Cold  Veal. 

Mince  finely  the  fat  and  lean  of  cold  roast  veal,  sea- 
mm  it  with  grated  nutmeg,  lemon-peel,  white  pepper^ 
and  salt ;  moisten  it  with  a  little  rich  white  stock,  and  a 
beaten  egg ;  butter  a  pudding  shape,  put  in  the  mince, 
and  press  it  firmly,  cover  it  closely,  and  set  it  into  a  pan 
of  boiling  water ;  let  it  boil  an  hour  or  two.  Serve  it 
with  a  white  gravy  thickened,  or  when  turned  out  of  the 
shape,  mb  it  over  the  top  with  the  beaten  yolk  of  an 
egg ;  sift  bread  crumbs  thickly  over,  and  brown  it  in  a 
Dutch  oven  ;  baste  it  with  a  little  melted  butter.  Gar- 
niah  with  fried  parsley  or  cut  lemon. 
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Italian  Veal. 

Boil  with  some  bread-and-milk  an  onioD,  a  bay  leaf,  a 
little  cayenne  and  white  pepper^  and  a  beaten  egg ;  take 
ont  the  bay  leaf,  and  add  some  pounded  raw  lean  veal, 
with  a  little  fat  of  veal  which  has  been  boiled  and  pound- 
ed ;  rub  the  mixture  through  a  coarse  sieve^  and  with  s 
little  flour  form  it  into  rolls ;  tie  each  roU  in  a  bit  of  cloth 
£r6t  dipped  into  hot  water,  and  dusted  with  flour ;  put 
them  on  in  boiling  water,  and  boil  them  ten  or  twelve 
minutes.  Serve  them  with  a  white  or  brown  gravy  well 
rfeasoned. 

Calf's  Chitterlings,  or  Fraise. 

Cut  them  open  with  scissors,  wash  and  cleanse  them 
thoroughly,  lay  them  for  a  night  into  salt-and- water,  then 
wash  them  well ;  parboil,  and  cut  them  into  small  pieces^ 
dip  them  into  a  thick  batter,  seasoned  with  pepper^  salt, 
and  a  little  white  wine.  Fry  theni  of  a  light-brown  co- 
lour in  beef  dripping ;  serve  with  a  fringe  of  fried  parsley. 

After  being  parboiled,  they  may  be  roasted,  when  they 
must  be  constantly  basted  with  butter,  dredged  with  flour 
to  froth  them  nicely ;  then  served  with  melted  butter^  and 
lemon  pickle  poured  over  them.     Or, 

They  noay  be  baked — ^when^  after  being  parboiled,  they 
are  inibbed  over  with  butter,  and  put  into  the  oven  on  an 
iron  frame,  which  is  placed  in  a  deep  dish.  This  oblong 
frame  of  white  iron,  about  two  inches  high,  will  be  found 
useful  in  baking  every  kind  of  meat. 

Savoury  Cabbage. 

Found,  in  a  marble  mortar»  about  two  pounds  of  veal^ 
a  large  alice  of  ham,  two  shalots,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fresh  beef  suet ;  season  with  white  and  cayenne 
pepper,  nutmeg,  lemon-peel,  salt,  and  some  parsley  and 
lemon  thyme  finely  minced ;  beat  all  well  together  til) 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  three 
eggs.     Wash  and  clean  a  large  head  of  cabbage^  take  out 
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the  beart,  and  stuff  it  with  the  above  ingredients  ;  roll  it 
in  a  clotb,  and  sew  it  tightly ;  boil  it  slowly  for  three 
hours^  and  serve  it  with  a  white  sauce. 

A  Grenade. 

Put  alternately  into  a  small  potting  pan  or  jar,  a  layer 
of  each  of  the  following  ingredients :  Vermicelli,  ham, 
bard-boiled  yolks  of  eggs,  veal,  and  highly-seasoned  force- 
meat, all  finely  pounded^  excepting  the  vermicelli,  which 
is  merely  boiled.  Cover  the  pan,  and  bake  it  in  an  oven 
from  one  to  two  hours ;  when  turned  out,  pour  over  it 
some  rich  brown  gravy,  and  garnish  with  mushrooms,  cut 
lemon,  or  truffles  and  morels. 

Potato  Patties. 

Wash  and  scrape  off  the  rind  of  four  or  five  large 
potatoes,  cut  off  the  top^  and  scrape  out  the  inside ;  mix 
a  part  of  it  with  a  little  pounded  veal  and  ham ;  add  a 
little  cream,  nutmeg,  lemon-peel,  salt,  and  pepper^  and  a 
little  mushroom  catsup.  Put  this  mixture  into  the  pat- 
ties, put  on  the  top,  and  place  them  upright  in  a  pudding 
dish,  with  a  little  butter  in  the  bottom  of  it ;  bake  them 
in  an  oven ;  a  little  bit  cut  off  the  bottom  of  each  will 
make  them  stand  even. 

Frogs.  K  ^ 

Having  cut  off  the  feet  and  the  body,  so  as  to  have 
scarcely  more  than  the  legs,  put  them  into  boiling  water, 
and  let  them  boil  a  little  ;  next,  put  them  into  fresh  wa- 
ter, and  then  drain  them  ;  put  them  into  a  sauce-pan  with 
some  mushrooms,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  cibol,  a  clove  of 
garliCy  two  cloves  and  a  bit  of  butter ;  give  them  two  or 
three  tarns  on  the  fire,  and  add  a  dust  of  flour,  moisten 
them  with  a  glass  of  white  wine  and  a  little  gravy ;  sea- 
ton  with  salt  and  pepper ;  let  them  boil  a  quarter  of  an 
boor,  and  thicken  the  sauce  with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
t  little  cream,  and  a  pinch  of  finely  minced  parsley,  let  it 
thicken  without  boiling  it. 

This  is  given  as  a  national  dish. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

PORK. 

The  Dames  of  the  various  pieced  are  : 

IN  ENGLAND. 

Fore  quarter:  Spare  Rib— Hand — Belly,  or  Spring. 
Hind  Quarter :  Fore  Loin — Hind  Loin,  which,  if  too 
long,  a  spare  rib  may  be  cut  ofif — Leg. 

IN  SCOTLAND. 

Spare  Rib — Breast  and  Shoulder — Sirloin^  The  Ham 

or  Gigot. 
The  entrails  are  named  the  liver,  crow,  kidney,  skirts, 

sometimes  called  the  harslet,  also  the  chitterlings  or 

guts. 

PREPARATORY  REMARKS  ON  PORK. 

Dairy- FED  pork  is  the  best ;  the  flesh  should  look 
white  and  smooth,  and  the  fat  be  white  and  fine.  In  pre- 
paring a  hog  for  bacon,  the  ribs  are  cut,  with  a  very  little 
flesh  on  them,  from  the  side,  which  has  the  fore  and  hind 
leg  attached  to  it ;  the  hind  leg  is  then  called  a  gammon  of 
bacon,  but  it  is  generally  reserved  for  a  bam.  On  each 
side  there  is  a  large  spare  rib,  which  is  usually  divided  into 
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two,  one  called  the  sweet  bone,  tbe  other  the  blade  bone. 
There  are  also  griskiusy  chine,  or  back  bone. 

Hog*8  lard  is  the  inner  fat  of  the  bacon  hog. 

Porkers  are  not  so  old  as  hogs ;  they  make  excellent 
pickled  porky  but  are  chosen  more  particularly  for  roast- 
ing. 

To  roast  a  leg,  a  small  onion  is  minced  together  with 
three  sage  leaves,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  pat 
under  the  skin  at  the  knuckle  bone ;  the  skin  is  cut  into 
strips  nearly  half  an  inch  apart^  and  rubbed  over  with  a 
bit  of  butter.  If  weighing  seven  or  eight  pounds,  it  will 
require  neaily  three  hours  to  roast. 

A  spare  rib  should  be  roasted,  is  basted  with  butter^ 
and  has  sage  leaves,  dried,  rubbed  to  a  powder^  and  mix. 
ed  with  salt  and  pepper,  sprinkled  over  it. ' 

Botb  a  loin  and  neck  are  jointed,  the  skin  scored  in  nar- 
row strips^  and  rubbed  with  butter.  If  weighing  six  or 
seven  pounds,  it  will  require  rather  more  than  two  hours 
to  roast. 

A  griskin  may  be  either  broiled  or  roasted. 

A  chine  is  stuffed  here  and  there  with  bread  crumbs, 
mixed  with  a  little  butter^  and  seasoned  with  some  finely- 
shred  sage,  parsley,  and  thyme,  some  pepper  and  salt. 
The  skin  is  cut  into  strips,  and  rubbed  with  butter ;  it  is 
then  roasted,  and  served  with  apple  sauce,  as  are  also  the 
preceding  roasts. 

A  porker's  head  is  stuffed  like  a  sucking  pig,  sewed 
firmly,  and  hung  on  a  string  to  roast* 

The  shoulder  may  be  roasted,  but,  being  very  fat,  it  is 
generally  preferred  pickled. 

The  breast  may  be  made  into  a  pie,  or  broiled. 


.» 
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Westphalia  Ham. 

Rub  each  ham  well  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  pjound- 
ed  saltpetre,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  coarse  brown  sugar. 
The  following  day,  boil,  in  a  qaart  of  strong  stale  beer  or 
porter,  a  pound  of  bay  salt,  the  same  of  common  salt,  half 
a  pound  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  of  pounded  black  pepper 
and  cloves  an  ounce  each,  and  a  small  bit  of  sal  primeila. 
Pour  it  boiling  hot  over  the  bam,  and  let  it  lie  a  fortnight, 
rubbing  and  turning  it  twice  or  thrice  daily,  when  it  should 
he  smoked  for  a  fortnight. 

To  Cure  Hams. 

Sprinkle  a  ham  weighing  eighteen  pounds  or  up- 
wards with  a  little  common  salt,  and  let  it  lie  a  day ;  then 
rub  it  well  with  one  ounce  of  ground  black  pepper,  and 
one  ounce  of  pounded  saltpetre.  Let  it  lie  another  day, 
then  rub  in  a  pound  of  bay,  and  a  pound  of  common  salt. 
In  two  hoars,  pour  over  it  a  pound  of  treacle,  and  let  it 
lie  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  ham,  turning  and  rubbing  it  daily.  Let  it  lie  in  cold 
water  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  then  hang  it  for  a  fort- 
night up  a  chimney  where  wood  or  turf  is  burnt. 

Another  way  to  Cure  Hams. 

To  each  ham  allow  the  following  ingredients,  finely 
pounded :  one  pound  of  bay,  and  half  a  pound  of  com- 
mon salt,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  one  ounce  of  black 
pepper.  Rub  the  mixture  well  into  the  bam,  turning  it 
daily  for  four  days,  and  then  pour  over  it  one  pound  and  a 
halt  of  treacle,  and  let  it  lie  for  four  weeks^  turning  it  daily, 
and  basting  it  frequently  with  the  pickle.  Lay  it  for 
four-and-twenty  hours  into  cold  water.  Smoke  if  for  a 
fortnight,  and  bury  it  witli  malt  dust  in  a  box.  It  ought 
to  be  kept  three  or  four  months  before  it  ia  used,  and 
should  not  be  soaked  before  boiling. 

Another  way  to  Cure  Hams. 

For  two  hams  weighing  sixteen  pounds  each,  allow 
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<iiie  pound  and  a  quarter  of  Ivown  angar^  three  ounces  of 
powdered  saltpetre,  one  pound  of  bay  salt,  the  same  of 
ooamen  aah,  two  or  three  heads  of  garlic  pounded.  Mix 
all  together,  and  rub  it  into  the  hams ;  let  them  lie  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  turning  and  rubbing  them  daily, 
when  they  may  be  dried  in  the  kitchen,  or  smoked  for  a 
fartni^giit. 

AnQ^er  way  to  Cure  Hams. 

PouiTD  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  one  ounce  of  black 
pepper^  and  one  pound  of  bay  salt.  Rub  it  over  the  ham, 
and  let  it  lie  four  days,  turning  it  daily,  then  pour  over  it 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  treacle.  Baste  it  daily  for  a  month, 
then  put  it  in  cold  water  for  twenty-four  hours.  Wipe  it 
dry,  and  sew  it  in  a  piece  of  old  linen.  Hang  it  up  in  a 
dsBMiey  where  wood  is  burnt. 

Another  way  to  Cure  Hams. 

'  9on  two  hams,  boil,  in  one  quart  of  strong  beer,  one 
|WDid  and  a  quarter  of  common  salt,  three  ounces  of  salt- 
petre^  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  coarse  brown  sugar* 
When  it  is  cokl^  pour  it  over  the  hams,  rub  them  well 
daily,  bastbg  them  more  frequently.  Let  them  remain 
Ibr  three  weeks,  and  then  smoke  tbem. 

When  hams  which  have  been  huug  up  are  not  keeping 
well,  they  must  be  returned  to  their  pickle,  and  allowed 
to  remain  till  required  for  use. 

Ham  with  Madeira, 

Soak  in  water  for  two  hours  a  Bayonne  or  any  other 
ftne  liam,  boil  it  for  two  hours,  trim  it  quickly,  and  then 
pit  b  into  a  stew-pan,  with  thin  slices  of  veal  at  the  hot- 
tan;  add  some  carrots  and  parsley,  and  season  with 
Spices*  Pour  over  the  ham  a  pint  of  rich  stock  and  a 
iottle  of  madeira ;  let  it  boil  for  two  hours,  strain  and 
ikim  the  fat  off  the  sauce,  which,  with  the  ham,  must  be 
Ufted  quite  hot. 
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To  Boil  a  tfam. 

When  the  ham  is  not  to  be  soaked^  wash  it  well  in 
warm  water,  and  scrub  it  clean ;  pare  off  any  rusty  part, 
and  trim  it  neatly.  Put  it  on  in  a  large  pot,  with  plenty 
of  lukewarm  water,  and  let  it  simmer  for  four  or  five 
hours.  Take  off  the  skin  as  whole  as  possible ;  sift  over 
the  ham  bread  raspings  and  a  very  little  pounded  sugar, 
and  set  it*  before  the  fire  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and 
put  a  fringe  of  white  paper  round  the  knuckle.  The 
skin  may  be  laid  over  the  ham,  when  cold,  to  keep  it 
moist. 

To  Collar  a  Pig's  Cheek. 

Strew  ov^  a  pig's  face,  and  a  neat's  or  pig's  tongue,  a 
little  salt  and  saltpetre ;  let  it  stand  eight  or  nine  days, 
then  boil  them  with  two  cow-heels,  till  all  be  sufficiently 
tender  to  admit  of  the  bones  being  taken  out ;  lay  upon 
a  dish  a  piece  of  strong  cloth,  put  the  cheek  upon  it  with 
the  rind  downwards ;  season  it  highly  with  black  and  Ja- 
maica pepper,  cloves,  and  a  little  salt ;  add  the  tongue 
and  cow-heels,  with  more  seasoning ;  roll  and  sew  it  up 
firmly,  put  it  into  a  jar  and  boil  it  for  two  hours,  then 
press  it  with  a  heavy  weight,  and  when  cold  take  off  the 
cloth.  The  cow-heel  may  be  omitted,  and  both  cheeks 
used. 

To  Pot  Pig's  Head. 

Split  the  head  of  a  small  pig,  take  out  the  brains,  cut 
off  the  ears,  and  let  it  lie  in  cold  water  for  one  day,  then 
boil  it  till  all  the  bones  come  out ;  take  off  the  skin,  keep- 
ing it  as  whole  as  possible.  Chop  the  tongue  and  all  the 
meat  while  it  is  hot ;  season  it  highly  with  pepper,  salt^ 
and  nutmeg ;  place  part  of  the  skin  at  the  bottom  of  a 
potting-pan  or  bowl,  lay  in  the  chopped  meat,  and  put 
the  rest  of  the  skin  over  the  top ;  press  it  down  hard, 
place  a  small  plate  upon  it,  put  on  that  a  heavy  weight, 
which  must  not  be  taken  off  till  it  be  perfectly  cold.  Boil 
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up  fMfft  of  the  liquor  with  some  ^negtr  and  salt,  and  keep 
the  head  in  this  pickle.  It  may  he  served  for  breakfast  or 
luncheony  and  is  eaten  with  vinegar  and  mustard. 

To  Make  Sausages. 

Take  a  pound  of  the  inward  fat  of  the  pig,  and  half 
a  pound  of  lean  pork ;  pick  both  clean  from  skin  and 
ainewsy  mince  them  very  finely,  grate  a  large  nutmeg, 
take  ita  weight  of  pounded  mace  and  cloves,  the  largest 
proportion  mace,  the  weight  of  all  of  black  pepper,  and 
twice  the  weight  of  the  spices  of  salt ;  chop  finely  a  few 
sage  leaves  and  a  little  lemon  thyme ;  mix  all  well  to- 
gether with  two  large  table-spoonfuls  of  grated  bread 
and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten.  It  may  be  put  into  skins, 
or  packed  into  a  jar  and  tied  closely  with  Ij^dder.  When 
to  be  used,  moisten  it  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten, 
make  it  up  in  the  form  of  sausages,  flour  them^  and  fry 
them  in  butter. 

Another  way  to  make  Sausages. 

« 

ii  *  Chop  together  two  pounds  of  lean  pork,  and  one  and 
a  half  of  the  inward  fat  of  the  pig,  the  crumb  of  a  penny 
loaf  cut  into  slices  and  soaked  in  cold  water ;  season  with 
pepper,  salt,  grated  nutmeg,  lemon  thyme,  and  a  little 
aage.  Mix  all  the  ingredients  well,  and  half  fill  the  skins ; 
boil  them  half  an  hour. 

Spreadbury's  Sausages. 

Cut  from  the  leg  or  griskin  one  pound  of  nice  lean 
porky  free  from  sinews  and  skin,  mince  it  very  finely ; 
minee  one  pound  of  the  best  beef  suet,  mix  it  with  the 
pork,  and  pound  it  as  finely  as  possible  in  a  marble  mor- 
tar ;  add  two  large  table-spoonfuls  of  stale  bread  rubbed 
ihroogh  a  sieve,  also  a  good  deal  of  black  pepper,  salt, 
and  a  little  finely-chopped  sage,  mix  all  together  with  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten  up.  It  will  keep  for  some  time, 
if  put  into  an  earthen  jar  and  pressed  closely  down.  When 
it  ia  to  be  used,  make  it  into  rolls,  and  as  thick  as  common 
sausi^esy  and  three  or  four  inches  long  ;  dust  them  with 
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a  little  flour;  bftve  ready  a  frying-pan  made  very  hot,  and 
fry  them  without  any  .thing  but  their  own  fat,  till  they 
are  done  quite  through,  taking  care  not  to  make  them 
too  dry.  By  breaking  one  of  them,  the  cook  will  know 
whether  they  are  sufficiently  done.  They  may  be  fried 
in  lard  or  fresh  beef  dripping. 

To  Cure  Pig's  Cheek. 

Strew  salt  over  it^  and  let  it  lie  for  two  or  three  days, 
tfien  pour  over  it  the  following  mixture  when  it'is  cold  : 
Half  a  pound  of  bay  salt,  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  one  handful  of  com- 
mon salt,  and  a  pennyworth  of  cochineal,  boiled  in  a 
pint  of  stiong  beer  or  porter;  let  it  lie  in  the  pickle  a 
fortnight  turning  it  daily^  then  hang  it  to  smoke  for  a 
week.  When  to  be  dressed,  put  it  into  lukewarm  water 
to  soak  for  a  night,  and  in  dressmg  it^  follow  the  direc- 
tions given  for  boiling  hams. 

To  Dress  Pig's  Kidneys  and  Skirts. 

Clean  and  wash  them  very  nicely,  cut  the  kidneys 
across,  and  the  skirts  into  small  square  bits  ;  fry  them  a 
light  brown  in  beef  dripping,  brown  a  bit  of  butter  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  with  a  little  flour,  and  add  as  much  boil- 
ing water  as  may  be  required  of  gravy,  and  an  onion 
minced  small.  Add  the  meat,  a  little  pepper,  salt,  and 
mushroom  catsup,  and  let  it  stew  till  tender. 

To  Collar  a  Small  Roasting  Pig. 

Cut  off  the  feet,  head,  and  tail ;  bone  and  wash  it  well^ 
and  dry  it  in  a  cloth.  Season  it  highly  with  a  quantity 
of  black  pepper  and  salt ;  roll  it  up  firmly^  and  bind  it 
with  a  piece  of  linen  ;  sew  it  tightly.  Put  it  on  in  boil- 
ing water,  with  the  bones,  let  it  boil  for  an  hour,  then  put 
it  under  a  weight  to  press  till  it  be  cold,  and  take  off  the 
cloth. 

Ham  Toasts. 

Grate  some  lean  bam,  mix  with  it  the  beaten  yolk  of 
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an  eggf  ^^^  <ome  pepper ;  fry  it  in  clarified  batter,  pat  it 
on  square  bits  of  toast^  and  brown  it  with  a  salamander. 

Soused  Pig's  Head  and  Feet. 

Clean  them  extremely  well,  and  boil  them ;  take  for 
■ance  part  of  the  liquor,  and  add  vinegar,  lime  or  lemon 
juice,  salty  cayenne,  black  and  Jamaica  pepper ;  put  in, 
either  cut  down  or  whole,  the  head  and  feet ;  boil  all  to- 
gether for  an  hour^  and  pour  it  into  a  deep  dish.  It  is 
eaten  cold  with  mustard  and  vinegar. 

To  Roast  a  Sucking  Pig. 

To  kill  the  pig,  stick  it  just  above  the  breast  bone, 
TunniDg  the  knife  into  the  heart ;  plunge  it  for  a  minute 
ar  two  into  cold  water ;  rub  it  over  with  resin  beaten  ex- 
ceedingly fine;  it  is  sometimes  rubbed  with  its  blood 
kefore  the  resin  is  put  on ;  dip  it  into  a  pail  of  scalding 
'water,  take  it  out  and  rub  off  all  the  hair  as  quickly  as 
yoaaible;  if  it  ahould  not  all  come  off,  repeat  the  scalding 
.and  rubbing  with  resin.  When  quite  clean,  wash  it  in 
.variDy  and  frequently  in  cold  water.  Cut  off  the  feet  at 
the  first  joint ;  take  out  all  the  entrails ;  put  the  pettitoes, 
keart,  liver,  and  lights  together.  Wash  the  pig  well  in 
cold  water,  and  dry  it  thoroughly.  Make  a  stuffing  of 
grated  bread,  butter,  a  small  onion,  and  three  or  four  sage 
leamea  minced ;  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  put  it  in- 
akie  and  sew  it  up.  The  pig  being  made  perfectly  dry, 
put  tfae  well- beaten  white  of  an  egg  all  over  it  with  a 
feather.  Put  it  down  to  roast  before  a  very  quick  fire, 
and  under  it  a  small  basin  to  catch  the  gravy.  Do  not 
floor  it,  and  be  sure  to  cover  it  well  with  the  egg,  which 
will  rrisp  it  nicely,  and  make  it  of  a  delicate  light  brown. 
It  will  take  from  one  to  two  hours  to  roast.  When  done, 
eat  ofiTthe  head,  part  it  and  the  body  down  the  middle ; 
nix  with  the  chopped  brains  a  little  6nely-minced  boiled 
lege  and  some  melted  butter,  add  to  it  the  gravy  that 
Itts  mn  from  the  pig,  also  mix  with  the  stuffing  some 
aielted  butter.  Lay  the  pig  on  the  dish,  placing  the 
thonldor  of  the  one  side  to  the  hind  quarter  of  the  other* 
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Observe  in  roasting  the  pig  to  skewer  the  legs  back^  » 
that  the  under  part  may  be  crisp.  A  pig  prepared  a 
above  may  be  baked. 

Ham  and  Eggs. 

Cut  some  ham  into  thin  slices,  and  broil  them  on  : 
gridiron.  Fry  some  eggs  in  butter.  .  Serve  it,  laying  ai 
egg  on  each  slice  of  ham. 

Pig's  Harslet. 

Parboil  the  liver  and  lights,  slice  and  fiy  them  alonj 
with  thin  bits  of  bacon.     Garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

Pickled  Leg  of  Pork. 

Salt  it  eight  or  ten  days,  turn  and  rub  it  daily.  Be 
fore  being  dressed,  let  it  lie  in  cold  water  for  half  ai 
hour;  put  it  on  in  cold  water;  when  it  boils,  take  offth 
scum,  and  let  it  simmer  till  done.  If  weighing  seve 
or  eight  pounds,  it  will  take  nearly  three  hours  to  boi 
Serve  with  peas-pudding  and  boiled  greens.  About  tw 
or  three  pounds  of  pickled  pork  will  require  to  be  sim 
mered  for  an  horn*  and  a  half. 

Pork  Steaks. 

Cut  them  off  a  neck  or  loin,  trim  them  neatly,  an 
pepper  them  ;  broil  them  over  a  clear  fire,  turning  thei 
frequently;   they  will  take  twenty  minutes.     Sprinkl 
'them  with  a  litUe  salt  before  serving. 

Black  Puddings. 

Throw  a  little  salt  into  the  blood  while  it  is  warir 
and  stir  it  till  it  become  cold ;  boil  in  milk  till  quite  ten 
der  two  quarts  of  half  grits.  When  nearly  cold,  put  i 
the  inwanl  fat  of  the  pig  cut  into  pieces  the  size  of  a  sma 
nutmeg ;  season  with  pepper,  salt,  cloves,  and  mace ;  c 
herbs,  parsley,  sweet  marjoram,  winter  savory,  penny 
royal,  and  leeks,  all  finely  minced.  Mix  them  with  th 
grits  and  fiit,  and  add  a  sufficiency  of  the  blood  to  make  i 
of  a  dark  coknr.    The  aki&a  or  ffuta  niitt  be  very  we 
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wftthcdy  and  'when  perfectly  deansedy  laid  into  salt-and- 
water  the  ni^t  before.  When  they  are  to  be  filled,  tie  one 
end,  and  tarn  the  inaide  out ;  half  fill  them,  tie  them  of 
equal  lengtha  or  in  rounds;  put  them  into  hot  water,  and 
when  they  have  boiled  Bve  minutea,  take  them  out,  prick 
them  with  a  large  needle,  and  then  boil  them  half  an  hour. 
When  they  are  cold,  hang  them  up  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

Another  way  to  make  Black  Puddings. 

Prepare  the  blood  as  before  directed,  and  to  a  pint 
and  a  half  allow  six  ounces  of  rice  boiled  in  a  quart  of 
milk  till  it  be  tender,  the  grated  crumb  of  a  half-quar- 
tern loaf*  Season  with  black  pepper,  salt,  cloves,  and 
mace ;  of  herbs,  parsley,  savory,  pennyroyal,  a  little  sage 
and  oniouy  all  finely  minced ;  one  pound  of  beef  suet 
diopped  Tery  fine,  a  small  quantity  of  the  invirard  fat  of 
the  pig  finely  cut,  and  four  eggs  well  beaten  and  strained. 
Mix  all  these  ingredients  together,  and  stir  in  the  blood. 
Divide  it  into  three  puddings,  and  boil  them  in  pudding. 
doths  'flonred.  When  they  are  to  be  used,  heat  them 
whofe  in  a  Dutch  oven,  or  cut  them  into  slices,  and  broil 
them  upon  a  gridiron,  or  they  may  be  put  into  the  skins. 

To  Dress  the  Blood  of  Pigs,  Calves,  or 
^  Lambs  without  Skins. 

Cut  an  onion  in  small  dice,  and  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan 
tm  a  store,  or  on  the  fire,  with  a  bit  of  butter  or  hog's  lard;, 
when  it  is  done,  put  in  the  blood,  season  it  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  stir  it  gently  on  the  fire  as  buttered  eggs  are 
done. 

A  Collar  of  Brawn. 

Wash,  scrape,  and  clean  very  thoroughly  a  large  pig's 
head,  feet,  and  ears;  lay  them  into  salt-and- water,  with  a 
Httle  saltpetre,  for  three  hours.  To  make  the  collar  larger^ 
lioU  two  ox-heels,  with  the  head,  feet,  and  ears,  till  all  the 
bonea  can  be  taken  out  easily,  then  put  the  head  round 
^  moold,  and  the  feet  and  small  pieces  into  the  middle; 
put  it  together  while  hot,  and  press  it  with  a  heavy  weight 
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tin  it  become  cold.  Boil  for  half  an  hour,  in  td  much 
of  the  liquor  as  will  corer  the  brawny  one  handful  of  salt^ 
one  ounce  of  pepper,  black  and  white  mixed,  and  one  or 
two  bay  leaves.    When  cold^  ponr  it  oyer  thd  brawn. 

Mock  Brawn. 

Take  the  blade  bone  out  of  the  shoulder,  and  boil  it 
gently  two  hours  or  more,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
boar.  When  it  is  cold,  season  it  very  highly  with  black 
pepper,  eayenne,  salt,  a  very  little  allspice,  minced  onion, 
and  thyme.  Let  it  lie  a  night  in  this  seasoning;  the  follow* 
ing  day,  make  a  savoury  forcemeat  of  pounded  veal,  ham, 
beef  suet,  minced  parsley,  thyme,  and  an  onion,  a  little 
lemon-peel,  salt,  nutmeg,  white  pepper,  and  cayenne; 
Innd  it  with  an  egg  beaten,  and  stuff  where  the  bone  has 
been  taken  out.  Pat  it  into  a  deep  pan  with  the  brown 
aide  downwards^  and  lay  under  it  twigs  or  small  sticks, 
to  keep  it  from  sticking  to  the  bottom ;  pour  in  a  bottle  of 
beer,  and  put  it  into  the  oven.  When  nearly  done,  take  it 
out  and  clear  off  all  the  fat,  add  a  bottle  of  madeira  and 
the  juice  of  a  large  lemon,  return  it  to  the  oven,  and  bake 
it  till  it  become  as  tender  as  a  jelly,  so  that  a  straw  will 
pierce  it  easily.  If  the  boar  is  an  old  one,  it  will  require 
to  be  baked  six  or  seven  hours.     This  dish  is  eaten  hot. 

To  Stew  Pig's  Feet. 

Cl^BAN  them  well,  and  boil  them  till  they  are  tender. 
Brown  some  butter  with  flour,  and  add  it  to  a  quantity 
of  gravy  or  water  sufficient  to  stew  the  feet  in.  Season 
with  a  minced  onion,  three  sage  leaves,  salt,  and  black 
and  Jamaica  pepper.  Cut  the  feet  into  two,  add  them  and 
cover  the  pan  closely;  let  them  stew  half  an  hour.  A 
little  before  serving,  mix  in  half  a  table-spoonful  of  lemon 
pickle  or  vinegar,  and  pick  out  the  sage  leaves. 

Pettitoes. 

Parboil  them,  with  the  liver,  heart,  and  lights;  mince 
the  liver,  heart,  and  lights  small,  simmer  it  in  some  gravy 
or  a  little  of  the  water,  with  a  bit  of  butter  mixed  with 
Bout,     Season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  one  or  two  sage 
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leavtes  minoed ;  and  having  split  the  feet  into  two,  and 
them,  and  when  they  become  tender,  mix  in  a  tea-spoon- 
fa]  of  vinegar.  Serve  the  mince  with  the  pettitoes  upon 
it,  and  garnish  with  sippets  of  bread. 

Pork  Cheese. 

Choose  the  head  of  a  small  pig  which  may  weigh 
about  twelve  pounds  the  quarter.  Sprinkle  over  it  and 
the  tongues  of  four  pigs,  a  little  common  salt  and  a  very 
little  saltpetre.  Let  them  lie  four  days,  wash  them,  and 
tie  them  in  a  clean  cloth  ;  boil  them  until  the  bones  will 
come  easily  out  of  the  head,  take  off  the  skin  as  whole 
as  possible,  place  a  bowl  in  hot  water  and  put  in  the  head^ 
€atting  it  into  small  pieces.  In  the  bottom  of  around  tin^ 
afaaped  like  a  small  cheese,  lay  two  strips  of  cloth  across 
etuii  other — ^they  must  be  long  enough  to  fold  over  the 
top  when  the  shape  is  full — place  the  skin  round  the  tin, 
and  nearly  half  fill  it  with  the  meat,  which  has  been  high- 
ly seasoned  with  black  pepper,  cayenne,  and  salt ;  put  in 
some  tongue  cut  into  slices,  then  the  rest  of  the  meat  and 
'  the  remainder  of  the  tongue,  draw  the  cloth  tightly  across 
the  top ;  put  on  it  a  board  or  a  plate  that  will  fit  into  the 
shape,  and  place  on  it  a  heavy  weight,  which  must  not 
be  taken  off  till  it  be  quite  cold.  It  is  eaten  with  vinegar 
and  mustard,  and  served  for  luncheon  or  supper. 

To  Stew  a  Ham. 

Soak  the  ham  in  lukewarm  water  for  twelve  hours, 
dndn  it,  and  scrape  the  rind ;  put  it  into  a  stew-pan  with 
some  slices  of  fat  bacon  round  the  sides,  four  quarts  of 
weak  stock,  a  good  deal  of  parsley,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
six  laige  onions,  four  carrots^  a  little  allspice  and  black 
pepper,  a  pint  of  madeira,  and  one  of  port  wine.  Cover 
the  ham  with  slices  of  fat  bacon,  and  put  over  it  a  sheet 
of  white  paper ;  stew  it  eight  hours,  or  ten  if  it  be  a  very 
large  ham.  Before  serving,  take  off  the  rind,  strain  the 
sauce,  skim  it  well,  and  boil  it  till  reduced  to  a  glaze,  and 
pour  it  round  the  ham,  or  serve  it  with  any  other  sauce 
that  may  be  preferred. 
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To  Prepare  the  Fat  of  Bacon  for  Larding. 

Cut  the  fat  from  the  pork,  rub  it  with  salt,  allowing 
one  pound  of  salt  to  every  ten  pounds  of  lard.  Put  it  in 
a  cellar  on  a  board,  laying  one  piece  upon  another,  put  a 
board  on  the  top,  and  stones  upon  the  board  to  firm  the 
lard ;  when  it  Ims  lain  at  least  a  fortnight  in  salt,  hang  it 
up  in  a  dry  place. 

Bacon. 

For  one  side  of  a  large  pig  allow  one  pound  of  coarse 
common  salt,  the  same  quantity  of  coarse  brown  sugar, 
two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  two  of  rock  salt  finely  pound- 
ed. Mix  them  well,  and  rub  it  on  both  sides  of  the  pork, 
and  when  all  is  rubbed  in,  then  lay  it  upon  a  wooden 
table  placed  slopingly,  and  pnt  on  it  a  board  and  weight. 
Place  under  it  a  Tessel  to  catch  the  brine.  Turn  it  once 
in  two  or  three  days,  and  baste  it  with  the  brine.  Let  it 
remain  in  this  way  for  three  weeks,  and  then  hang  it  up  to 
smoke  for  twenty^fbur  hours,  which  will  be  a  sufficient 
length  of  timci  if  the  smoke  is  powerful. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
POULTRY. 

PBXPARATORY  REMARKS  ON  POULTRY. 

In  choosing  a  turkey^  the  young  cock  bird  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred ;  the  best,  have  black  legs,  and  if  young,  the  toes 
and  bOl  are  pliable  and  feel  soft.  A  hen  turkey  is  chosen 
by  the  same  rules. 

Fowls  with  black  legs  are  the  best:  if  fresh,  the  vent 
is  close  and  dark ;  if  young,  the  combs  are  br^ht  in  the 
colour,  and  the  legs  smooth — the  spurs  of  a  young  cock 
are  short. 

A  goose,  if  young  and  fine,  is  plump  in  the  breast,  the 
ht  white  and  soft,  the  feet  yellow,  and  but  few  hairs  upon 
them. 

Ducks  may  be  chosen  by  the  same  rules,  and  are  hard 
and  thick  on  the  breast  and  belly.  *' 

Pigeons  should  be  quite  fresh,  the  breast  plump  and 
fat,  the  feet  elastic^  and  neither  flabby  nor  discoloured  at 
the  vent. 

To  prepare  a  turkey  for  dressing,  every  plug  is  care- 
fully picked  out ;  and  in  drawing  tm'keys  and  fowls,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  break  the  gall  bag,  nor  the  gut 
which  joins  the  gizzard,  as  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the 
bitterness  of  the  one,  or  the  grittlness  of  the  other.   The 
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faairs  are  singed  off  with  white  paper ;  the  leg-bone  is 
broken  close  to  the  foot,  and  the  sinews  drawn  out — a 
€loth  is  then  put  over  the  breast,  and  the  bone  flattened 
with  a  rolling  pin,  the  liver  and  gizzard,  made  delicately 
clean,  are  fastened  into  each  pinion.  A  stuffing  made  with 
sausage  meat,  adding  some  grated  breads  and  mixing  it 
with  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  or  a  stuffing  as  for  a 
fillet  of  veal,  is  then  put  into  the  breast,  and  the  turkey, 
well  rubbed  over  with  flour,  is  put  down  to  roast.  It  is 
basted  constantly  with  butter,  and  when  the  steam  draws 
towards  the  fire,  it  is  nearly  done ; — ^it  is  then  dredged 
with  flour,  and  basted  with  more  butter,  served  with 
gravy  in  the  dish,  and  garnished  with  sausages,  or  with 
forcemeat  balls  (if  veal  stuffing  is  used),  and  bread  sauce 
in  a  sauce  tureen. 

To  boil  a  turkfy.  After  being  nicely  cleaned,  it  is 
trussed  with  the  legs  drawn  in  under  the  skin,  stuffed 
with  a  forcemeat,  as  for  veal,  adding  a  few  chopped 
oysters ;  then  boiled  in  a  well-floured  cloth,  and  served 
with  oyster,  white,  or  celery  sauce,  poured  over  it,  and 
also  some  in  a  sauce  tureen.  Boiled  ham,  tongue,  or 
pickled  pork,  is  eaten  with  it.  A  large-sized  turkey  will 
nooire  more  than  two  hours  to  boil.  Turkey,  with  ce- 
lery sauce,  is  stuffed  and  trussed  neatly,  laid  all  over  with 
slices  of  bacon,  tied  in  a  cloth,  and  boiled  in  water,  with 
a  little  salt,  butter,  and  lemon  juice  added.  It  is  served 
thickly  covered  with  celery  sauce. 

Turkey  poults  are  stuffed  and  roasted  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  full-grown  turkey.  They  will  require  rather 
more  than  an  hour  to  roast.  They  are  dressed  with  the 
heads  twisted  under  the  wing,  as  are  also  turkeys  some- 
times,  but  it  seems  an  injudicious  custom,  as  the  side  on 
which  the  head  is  cannot  be  nicely  browned,  and  in  car- 
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▼ingy  the  blood  from  tbe  neck  is  apt  to  mingle  witb  the 
gravy. 

To  roast  a  fowl.  It  is  picked,  nicely  cleaned,  and 
ainged ;  the  neck  is  cnt  off  close  by  the  back ;  the  fowl  is 
then  washed^  and,  if  a  large  one,  stuffed  with  forcemeat. 
It  is  trussed  and  dredged  with  flour ;  and  when  put  down 
to  roast,  basted  well  with  butter,  and  frothed  up.  When 
the  steam  is  observed  to  draw  towards  the  fire,  it  is  suf- 
ficiently done  ;  served  with  gravy  in  the  dish,  and  bread 
aauce  in  a  butter  tureen.  A  good>sized  fowl  will  require 
above  an  hour  to  roast. 

Chickens  are  roasted  as  the  above,  and  served  with 
gravy  in  the  dish,  which  is  garnished  with  fried  eggs, 
and  bread  sauce  in  a  sauce  tureen ;  they  will  require  from 
half  an  hour  to  three  quarters  to  roast. 

To  boil  a  fowl.  When  nicely  singed,  washed,  and 
bussed,  it  is  well  dredged  with  flour,  and  put  on  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  if  a  large  one,  boiled  nearly  an  hour.  It 
is  served  with  parsley  and  butter,  white,  or  liver  sauce. 

Two  boiled  fowls^  served  with  a  tongue  between  them, 
make  a  handsome  top  dish. 

Boiled  chickens  are  improved  by  being  stuffed,  and  will 
leqnire  nearly  half  an  hour  to  boil. 

To  roast  a  goose.  After  being  well  cleaned,  picked, 
and  singed,  it  is  washed,  made  perfectly  dry^  and  stuffed 
with  about  four  table-spoonfuls  of  grated  bread,  an  onion 
finely  minced,  together  with  three  sage  leaves,  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  mixed  with  a  well-beaten  egg ; 
or  tbe  stuffing  is  made  of  boiled  mashed  potatoes,  seasoned 
in  the  same  way  as  the  other,  and  mixed  with  a  beaten 
egg.  If  roasted  on  a  spit,  each  end  is  tied  on  tightly ;  it  is 
bested  at  first  with  a  little  bit  of  butter,  after  which  the 
fat  that  drops  from  it  is  used.     It  is  served  with  gravy 
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in  the  dish}  and  apple  sauce  in  a  sauce  tureen.  A  large 
goose  will  require  an  hour  and  a  half  to  roast.  At  table, 
aa  opening  is  cut  in  the  apron,  and  a  glass  of  port  wine^ 
with  which  is  mixed  a  large  tea-spoonful  of  made  mui(- 
tard,  is  poured  into  the  body  of  the  goose.  This  is  also 
an  improvement  to  ducks.  When  a  goose  is  too  old  for 
the  spit,  it  may  be  made  into  a  ham,  preparing  it  as  for 
boilings  and  following  the  same  rules  as  for  pork  hams. 

A  green  goose,  about  two  or  three  months  old,  is  sea- 
soned with  pepper  and  salt  only,  and  requires  to  be  basted 
with  butter.     It  requires  about  an  hoar  to  roast. 

To  roast  ducks.  They  are  nicely  picked,  cleaned, 
smged,  and  washed,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt ;  or 
stuffed,  and  served  with  gravy,  as  directed  in  page  167. 
A  duck  may  be  boiled  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  served  with 
onion  sauce  poured  over  it. 


Forced  Goose,  or  Duck. 

Cut  the  goose  open  at  the  back,  and  take  out  the 
bones  carefully,  excepting  those  of  the  legs  and  wings. 
Tak^  out  all  the  meat  from  the  body,  leaving  the  skin 
perfectly  whole.  With  the  meat  pound  three  quarters  of 
a  pound  of  lean  and  tender  beef,  add  three  handfuls  of 
grated  bread,  four  well-beaten  eggs,  and  half  a  pint  of  rich 
sweet  cream  ;  season  with  black  and  Jamaica  pepper, 
mace,  and  salt ;  mix  it  all  well  together ;  let  it  stand  for 
half  an  hour,  and  then  put  it  into  the  goose,  which  sew 
up,  and  make  it  of  as  natural  a  form  as  possible  ;  but  take 
care  that  it  be  not  too  much  stuffed*  Boil  it  for  half  an 
hour  in  some  good  stock,  and  then  put  it  into  a  flat  tin 
baking-pan,  with  some  fresh  butter  over  and  under  it. 
Bake  it  in  an  oven  another  half  hour,  and  serve  it  with 
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the  following  sauce :  Brown  «  table-spoonful  of  batter 
with  flonr,  add  about  a  pint  of  the  stock  in  which  the 
goose  has  been  boiled,  three  mted  onions,  two  table- 
apoonfhls  of  capers  cut  fine,  a  little  lemon  pickle,  and  a 
Ipw  small  pickled  onions ;  boil  it  about  a  quarter  of  an 
htmr,  and,  just  before  pouring  it  over  the  goose,  stir  in 
gnuiually  half  a  pint  of  rich  cream. 

When  this  dish  is  to  be  served  cold,  the  fat  being  care* 
fully  removed  from  the  goose,  it  may  be  ornamented  or 
tovered  with  cold  jelly  made  as  follows :  Boil  for  five 
hours  in  four  quarts  of  water  the  bones  of  the  goose,  with 
tbnee  nicely-cleaned  calf's  feet ;  strain  it,  and  when  cold, 
take  off  all  the  fat,  and  boil  the  jelly  with  some  whole 
black  and  Jamaica  pepper,  ginger,  and  salt ;  add  two 
dunces  of  dissolved  isinglas,  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and 
the  beaten  whites  of  three  or  four  eggs ;  stir  it  while  it  is 
upon  the  fire,  and  allow  it  to  boil  about  ten  minutes ;  then 
ntn  it  through  a  jelly-bag^  and  repeat  this  till  it  becomes 
quite  clear. 

To  Roast  Pigeons. 

Pick,  clean,  singe,  and  wash  them  well ;  truss  them 
with  the  feet  on,  and  put  into  them  some  pepper  and  salt. 
While  roasting,  baste  them  with  batter.  A  little  before 
serving,  dust  them  with  fiour,  and  froth  them  with  butter. 
Roast  them  for  half  an  hour.  Serve  them  with  parsley 
and  butter  in  the  dish,  or  make  a  ffravy  of  the  giblets, 
some  minced  parsley,  seasoned  wjth  pepper  and  salt. 
Thicken  with  a  little  flour  and  butter ;  pour  it  with  the 
giblets  into  the  dish,  and  then  put  iu  the  pigeons. 

Fig^OQS  with  Rice  and  Parmesan  Cheese. 

Pick  and  wash  clean  half-a-dozen  nice  pigeons,  cut 
them  into  quarters  ;  brown  some  butter  with  flour,  add  to 
it  9  pint  of  good  stock,  with  three  grated  onions,  some 
pepper  and  salt,  stew  the  pigeons  in  this  till  tender,  take 
them  out  and  mix  in  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  boil  and 
strain  the  sauce  over  the  pigeons.  Boil  about  three  quar- 
ters of  8  pound  of  whole  rice  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
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Stocky  with  half  a  pound  of  fi:e8h  hutter,  some  grated 
nutmeg  and  salt ;  when  it  is  tender,  add  two  bandfuls  of 
grated  Parmesan  cheese.  Pat  more  than  half  of  the  rice 
equally  round  the  dish  in  which  the  pigeons  are  placed, 
and  coFer  them  with  what  remains,  brush  it  orer  with  a 
1irell*beaten  eg^,  and  then  strew  it  thickly  with  more  Par* 
mesan ;  cover  a  flat  baking-tin  with  salt,  place  the  dish 
upon  this^  and  bake  it  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
in  a  slow  oven ;  it  should  be  of  a  fine  gold  colour* 

Pigeons  en  Surprise. 

Truss  five  pigeons  as  for  boiling,  and  blanch  them  for 
an  instant  in  boiling  water ;  after  taking  them  out,  put  in 
five  fine-headed  lettuces,  and  boil  them  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  good ;  put  them  into  fresh  water,  and  then  press  out 
all  the  water ;  open  them  in  two  without  detaching  the 
leaves,  put  in  a  forcemeat  made  of  the  livers  of  the  pigeons, 
parsley,  cibol,  five  or  six  leaves  of  tarragon,  a  little  cher* 
vil,  two  shalots,  all  finely  minced,  mixed  with  a  bit  of 
butter  or  lard^  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  bound 
with  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs ;  then  put  a  pigeon  into 
each  lettuce,  so  as  to  conceal  it  completely ;  tie  it  up,  and 
stew  all  slowly  for  an  hour  in  a  fat  broth,  with  parsley, 
cibol,  two  onions,  a  carrot,  a  parsnip,  two  cloves,  some 
pepper  and  salt ;  then  drain  and  untie  them,  and  serve  over 
them  a  fine  veal  cuUis,  or  the  sauce  in  which  they  were 
stewed,  first  straining,  taking  off  the  fat,  reducing,  and 
thickening  it  with  flour  kneaded  with  a  bit  of  butter  the 
9ize  of  a  walnut,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 

To  Broil  Pigeons. 

Clean  them  and  split  the  backs,  season  them  with 
pepper  and  salt ;  broil,  and  serve  them  with  parsley  and 
butter  poured  round  them. 

To  Broil  Pigeons  Whole. 

Clban  them  well,  cutoff  the  wings  and  neck,  leaving 
skin  enough  at  the  neck  to  tie  ;  make  a  forcemeat  with 
Vcead  crumbs,  three  or  four  of  the  livers,  one  anchovy^ 
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some  parsley  minced,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  ; 
season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  grated  nntroeg,  bind  it 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up,  and  put  into  each 
pigeon  apiece  the  size  of  a  large  walnat ;  tie  the  neck  and 
rump,  mb  them  with  butter,  and  dust  them  with  pepper^ 
salty  and  nutmeg  mixed ;  broil  them  over  a  slow  fire ;  to 
baste  them,  put  them  upon  a  plate,  and  with  a  feather 
brush  them  over  with  butter ;  broil  them  of  a  nice  brown 
colour ;  serve  them  with  melted  butter  and  parsley,  or  a 
diickened  brown  gravy* 

To  Stew  Pigeons. 

Tbusb  six  pigeons  neatly,  and  season  them  within  with 
pepper,  nutmeg,  and  cloves ;  fry  them  in  butter,  then  put 
tb^  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  quart  of  good  gravy  and  a 
little  cider ;  stew  them  till  tender ;  a  little  before  serving, 
add  a  glass  of  white  wine,  and  thicken  the  gravy  with 
butter  rolled  in  flour. 

Another  way  to  Stew  Pigeons. 

Clean  them  nicely,  truss  them  as  for  boiling,  put  into 
their  inside  some  pepper  and  salt ;  brown  in  a  sauce-pan 
three  ounces  of  butter  with  a  table-spoonful  of  flour,  add 
as  much  gravy  or  water  as  will  nearly  cover  the  pigeons^ 
put  them  in  with  the  livers,  gizzards,  and  pinions,  salt, 
and  some  minced  parsley,  spinach  may  also  be  added ; 
let  them  stew  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  add,  a  few 
minutes  before  serving,  the  yolks  of  four  or  six  hard-boil- 
ed eggs. 

Another  way  to  Stew  Pigeons. 

Wash  and  clean  six  pigeons,  cut  them  into  quarters, 
and  put  all  their  giblets  with  them  into  a  stew-pan,  a  piece 
of  butter,  a  little  water,  a  bit  of  lemon-peel,  two  blades 
of  mace,  some  chopped  parsley,  salt,  and  pepper ;  cover 
the  pan  closely,  and  stew  them  till  they  be  tender ;  thicken 
the  sauce  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up  with  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  cream  and  a  bit  of  butter  dusted  with 
flour ;  let  them  stew  ten  minutes  longer  before  serving. 
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Fowl  k  la  Cond^. 

Dbaw  the  sinews  of  the  legs  of  two  fine  white  fowls, 
and  take  out  the  breast  bones,  truss  them,  and  pat  into 
each  a  little  lemon  juice,  and  salt^  mixed  with  a  piece  of 
bntter ;  place  them  in  a  stew-pan,  and  cover  them  with 
thin  slices  of  fat  bacon ;  pour  over  them  the  following 
sauce :  Cut  into  dice  a  pound  of  veal^  the  same  quantity 
of  fat  bacon,  and  a  little  fat  of  bam,  fry  all  this  white  in 
half  a  pound  of  butter,  adding  a  bunch  of  parsley,  a  little 
thyme,  half  a  bay  leaf,  a  clove,  some  salt  and  pepper,  and 
some  boiling  water ;  when  sufficiently  stewed,  strain  it 
over  the  fowls,  and  let  them  stew  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  upon  a  slow  fire,  but  have  a  pretty  brisk  one  upon 
the  cover  of  the  stew-pan ;  drain,  and  serve  them  with  a 
rich  brown  sauce,  and  a  scarlet  tongue  placed  between 
them  in  the  dish. 

To  Stew  a  Fowl  with  Onions. 

Wash  it  clean,  dry  and  truss  it  as  for  boiling,  put  a 
little  pepper  and  salt  into  it^  rub  it  with  a  bit  of  butter, 
as  also  the  sauce-pan ;  put  in  with  the  fowl  a  pint  of 
veal  stock  or  water,  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  turn  it  now 
and  then,  and  when  it  becomes  quite  tender^  add  twelve 
or  sixteen  small  onions,  and  let  them  stew  for  half  an 
honr ;  a  young  fowl  will  take  one  hour,  and  an  old  one 
ttiree  hours,  to  stew. 

Hashed  Fowl. 

Cut  a  cold  roasted  fowl  into  pieces  as  for  a  fricassee, 
put  the  trimmings  into  a  sauce*pan  with  two  or  three 
shalots,  a  little  lemon-peel,  a  blade  of  mace,  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  lean  ham,  and  a  pint  of  stock ;  simmer  it  for 
half  an  h6ur,  strain  it,  put  a  bit  of  butter  into  a  sauce-pan, 
and  when  melted,  dredge  in  as  much  flour  as  will  dry  it 
up,  stirring  it  all  the  time ;  then  add  the  gravy,  let  it  boil 
a  minute,  and  put  in  the  fowl^  also  a  little  pepper,  salt, 
and  a  dust  of  sugar.  Before  serving,  squeeze  in  a  little 
lemon  juice. 
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To  Pull  a  Chicken. 

Half  roast  a  chicken  or  fowl,  skin  and  pull  off  in 
small  flakes  all  the  white  meat  and  the  meat  of  the  legs^  • 
break  the  hones,  and  hoU  them  in  a  little  water  till  Uie 
starength  he  drawn  out,  strain  it,  and  when  it  becomes 
cMf  skim  and  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan  with  a  little  mace^ 
white  pepp^i  and  salt ;  add  a  bit  of  butter  mixed  with 
ilonr,  and  rather  more  than  a  qnai*ter  of  a  pmt  of  cream, 
then  put  in  the  meat,  and  a  little  mushroom  powder ;  he- 
fore  serviog,  add  the  squeeze  of  a  lemon. 

Another  way  to  Pull  a  Chicken, 

Pick  all  the  white  meat  from  the  hones  of  a  cold 
roaated  fowl,  cut  off  the  legs,  and  keep  the  hack  and 
sidesmen  in  one.  Score,  and  season  the  legs  and  back* 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  broil  them ;  warm  up  the  white 
meat  in  some  sauce  made  of  the  hones  boiled  in  a  little 
water,  and  which  has  been  strained  and  thickened  with  a 
piece  of  butter,  mixed  with  flour,  a  little  milk,  and  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up  and  seasoned  with  white  pepper 
and  salt ;  serve  the  broiled  back  upon  the  mince,  and  the 
legs  at  each  end. 

To  Souse  a  Fowl. 

Cut  into  joints  a  hot  roasted  fowl,  sprinkle  over  it  of 
pepper  and  salt  a  dessert- spoonful  each,  and  two  or  three 
omons  cut  small,  pour  on  it  nearly  a  pint  of  boiling  wa« 
ter,  cover  it  with  another  dish,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold ; 
a  cold  fowl  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  put 
into  a  sauce-pan  for  a  few  minutes  to  heat. 

Poulet  a  la  Fran9aise. 

Cut  a  chicken  up  the  back,  fill  it  with  thick  slices  of 
fat  bacon,  and  put  a  slice  of  bread  over  the  bacon,  sew 
i^  up,  and  ,tie  it  round  with  a  bit  of  packthread,  and  then 
loast  it* 
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Chicken  It  la  Crfeme. 

Half  roast  a  'cbicken ;  while  it  k  hot,  take  out  the 
entire  breast,  leading  perfectly  wliole  the  pinions,  legs, 
and  skin ;  boil  in  milk  two  ounces  of  bread  crumbs  and 
an  ounce  of  bacon  very  finely  chopped,  and  some  chopped 
parsley ;  season  the  meat  of  tlie  breast  of  ihe  dncken  with 
pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a  little  grated  lemoo-peel ; 
pound  it  with  the  boiled  bread  crumbs,  and  add  an  egg 
beatea  up ;  stuff  it  so  as  to  represent  a  whole  chicken, 
gift  over  it  grated  breads  and  heat  it  thoroughly  in  fhe 
following  sauce :  A  pint  of  new  milk,  one  ounce  of  butter, 
kneaded  in  £our,  a  slice  of  bacon  not  very  fat,  two  sha- 
lots,  a  little  salt  and  white  pepper ;  put  the  cldcken  into 
a  dish,  brown  it  with  a  salamander,  and  strain  the  sauce 
over*  it. 

Capons  k  la  Turque. 

Pick,  and  clean  very  nicely,  two  fine  capons ;  wash 
tiie  inside  perfectly  clean  with  warm  water,  and  let  them 
soak  in  warm  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  dry  them 
well,  and  put  into  them  some  rice  which  has  been  boiled 
till  soft  in  some  rich  well-seasoned  stock,  truss,  and  co- 
ver them  with  layers  of  bacon,  wrap  tbem  in  paper,  and 
roast  them  for  an  hour  by  a  hanging- jack ;  serve  them, 
putting  all  around  the  dish  a  part  of  the  rice  which  was 
prepared  for  the  stuffing,  and  pour  ovier  l^e  fowls  a  ve- 
lont6e  sauce. 

One  fine  large  fowl  may  be  dressed  in  this  manner. 

A  Fowl  k  la  Holandaise. 

Make  a  forcemeat  of  grated  bread,  half  its  quantity 
of  minced  suet,  an  onion,  or  a  few  oysters  and  some 
boiled  parsley,  season  with  pepper,  sdt,  and  grated  le« 
mon-peel,  and  an  egg  beaten  up  to  bind  it.  Bone  the 
breast  of  a  good-sised  young  fowl,  put  in  the  forcemeat^ 
cover  the  fowl  with  a  piece  of  white  paper  buttered,  and 
roast  it  rather  more  than  half  an  hour ;  have  ready  a 
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dude  batter  made  of  floor,  milk,  and  eggs,  take  off  the 
paper,  and  pour  some  of  the  batter  over  the  fowl ;  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  dry  add  more,  and  do  this  till  it  is  all 
crusted  oyer,  and  of  a  nice  brown  colour ;  serve  it  with 
nMHed  batter  and  lemon  pickle,  or  a  thickened  brown 

Cdd  Chicken  Fried. 

CuT'  the  chicken  in  quarters,  and  take  off  the  skin^ 
nd»  it  with  an  egg  beaten  up,  and  cover  it  with  grated 
liraad  seawned  with  pepper,  salt,  grated  lemon-peel,  and 
chopped  psreley,  fry  it  in  butter,  thicken  a  little  brown 
grary  widi  flour  and  butter,  add  a  little  cayenne,  lemon 
piekfey  and  mushroom  catsup. 

To  make  a  Pillau, 

,  Wash  yery  clean  two  pounds  of  rice,  stew  it  till  per- 
fectly tender  with  a  little  water,  half  a  pound  of  butter, 
mme  salt,  whole  white  pepper,  cloyes,  and  mace,  and 
keep  the  stew-pan  closely  covered ;  boil  two  fowls  and 
imt  pound  and  a  half  of  bacon,  put  the  bacon  in  the 
mid^e,  and  the  fowls  on  each  side,  cover  them  all  over 
with  the  rice,  and  garnish  with  hard-boiled  eggs  and  fried 
whole  onions. 

Chicken  Baked  in  Rice, 

Cut  a  chicken  into  joints  as  for  a  fricassee,  season  ifr 
weU  with  pepper  and  salt,  lay  it  into  a  pudding  dish  lined 
with  slices  pf  ham  or  bacon,  add  a  pint  of  veal  gravy,  and 
an  onioa  finely  minced  ;  fill  up  the  dish  with  boiled  rice 
well  pressed  and  piled  as  high  as  the  dish  will  hold,  cover 
it  wiUi  a  paste  of  flour  and  water ;  bake  it  (me  hour,  and 
before  sening  take  off  the  paste. 

Chickens  in  Peas. 

Cut  the  chickens  into  joints,  and  put  them  into  a 
iraoe-pan  with  nearly  a  quart  of  young  peas,  a  bit  of 
batter,  a  <abo1,  and  sprig  of  parsley ;  put  them  on  the 
fire,  dusting  them  with  flour,  moisten  them  with  gravy, 
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and  boil  tbem  till  the  sauce  is  thick.    Add  a  little  salt 
just  before  serring,  and,  if  liked,  a  litde  sugar. 

To  Fricassee  a  Chicken  with  White  Sauce. 

Cut  the  chicken,  into  joints,  parboil  it  with  the  liver 
and  gizzard,  and  take  oiF  the  skin ;  thicken  a  little  of  the 
liquor  with  a  bit  of  butter  mixed  with  flour,  heat  it,  and 
put  in  the  chicken  with  a  little  white  pepper,  grated 
lemon-peel  and  nutmegs  a  blade  of  mace,  and  some  salt ; 
boil  it  for  about  twenty  minutes,  take  it  off  the  fire,  pick 
out  the  lemon-peel  and  mace,  and  stir  in  gradually  half  a 
pint  of  cream  with  the  yolk  of  two  well-beaten  eggs» 
make  it  hot,  but  after  adding  the  cream  do  not  let  it 
boil;  the  liver  and  gizzard  may  be  dressed  with  it,  or 
scored,  seasoned  with  pepper,  cayenne,  and  salt,  broiled 
and  served  with  the  fricassee. 

A  cold  chicken  or  fowl  may  be  dressed  in  this  way, 
with  a  little  white  stock  for  sauce ;  or  they  may  be  dress- 
ed with  a  little  brown  sauce,  browning  some  butter  and 
flour,  adding  with  the  liquor  a  minced  onion,  a  little  cat- 
sup, black  pepper,  nutmeg,  salt^  and  a  bit  of  lemon-peel^ 
which  last  take  out  before  serving. 

To  Fricassee  Chickens. 

When  well  washed^  cut  the  chickens  into  joints,  scald, 
and  take  off  the  skin ;  put  them  into  a  stew-pan,  with  an 
onion,  cut  small,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  a  little  thyme,  lemon- 
peel,  and  grated  nutmeg,  a  slice  of  ham,  and  a  bit  of  but* 
ter  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  let  them  stew  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  add  some  white  stock  thickened  with  flour  and  but- 
ter. Take  out  the  parsley,  ham,  thyme,  and  lemon-peel ; 
and  a  little  before  serving,  beat  up  the  yolks  of  three  eggs 
in  falf  a  pint  of  cream,  and  stir' it  in  gradually. 

Another  way  to  Fricassee  Chickens. 

Put  into  a  stew-pan  half  a  pint  of  water,  three  ounces 
of  butter,  a  table-spoonful  of  flour,  some  salt,  and  white 
pepper ;  stir  all  together  till  it  is  hot,  and  add  a  chicken 
cut  into  joints  and  skinned,  with  one  or  two  onions  minced, 
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and  a  blade  of  mace.  Stew  it  for  a»  hoar ;  and  a  little 
before  serving,  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten  up  with 
two  table-spoonfals  of  cream ;  stir  it  in  gradually,  taking 
care  it  does  not  boil. 

Broiled  or  Grilled  Chickens. 

•  Pick  and  singe  them  nicely,  wash  them  clean,  and  dry 
tbem.in  a  cloth ;  cut  them  down  the  back,  truss  the  legs 
and  wings,  as  for  boiling ;  flatten  them,  and  put  them  upon 
a  cold  gridfaron  ;  when  they  become  a  little  dry,  put  them 
tijpon  a  plate,  baste  them  with  butter,  and  strew  a  little 
^alt  and  pepper  over  the  inside,  which  part  is  laid  first 
upon  the  gridiron ;  baste  them  frequently,  and  let  them 
broil  slowly  for  about  half  an  hour.  Serve  them  very  hot, 
with  melted  butter  poured  over  them,  or  plenty  of  stewed 
mushrooms.  The  livers  and  gizzards  may  be  broiled  with 
them^  fastened  into  the  wings,  or  well  seasoned,  broiled^ 
and  served  with  the  chickens. 

Boudin  k  la  Richlieu. 

.'  Put  the  crumb  of  a  good-sized  stale  roll  into  a  basin, 
and  cover  it  with  milk,  about  as  warm  as  when  it  comes 
from  the  cow ;  let  it  stand  half  an  hour,  then  with  a  spoon 
take  off  all  the  milk,  and  put  the  bread  into  a  sauce-pan, 
with  a  good  bit  of  butter,  one  onion  chopped  very  finely, 
a  little  parsley  and  herbs.  Keep  stirring  it  on  the  fire 
till  it  becomes  quite  stiff,  then  take  it  off,  and  add  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  which  must  be  well  beaten  into  it ;  let  it 
then  cool  before  adding  the  meat,  which  may  be  of 
chicken,  veal,  or  lamb,  that  has  been  already  dressed. 
Half  a  pound  of  any  of  these  meats,  pounded  or  grated 
yery  fine,  is  the  quantity  required.  Beat  two  eggs,  whisk- 
ing up  well  both  yolks  and  whites  ;  add  them  to  the  meat 
and  bread,  and  beat  them  altogether  for  some  time  ;  the 
more  they  are  beaten,  the  lighter  the  boudin  will  be. 
Batter  a  shape,  and  fill  it ;  tie  the  shape  in  a  cloth,  and 
pat  it  on  to  boil  for  three  hours.  A  rich  sauce,  thicken- 
ed and  seasoned,  is  to  be  poured  over  the  boudin  when 
it  is  dished. 
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Burdwan  Stew. 

«  Cut  into  joints  a  cold  fowl  or  dnck^  put  it  into  a  stew^ 
pan,  with  balf  a  pint  of  gravy,  a  large  wine-glass  of  ale^ 
lialf  a  one  of  white  wine,  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  soy  audeayenne ;  of  mushroom  catsup,  lemon 
pickle^  cucumber  rinegar,  corach  escavecke^  a  dessert- 
spoonful each.     Heat  all  thoroughly  before  serring. 

To  Pot  Chicken  with  Ham. 

Pound,  in  a  marble  mortar,  the  white  meat  of  a  cold 
fowl  i  season  it  with  mace,  white  pepper,  and  a  little  salt ; 
pound  a  piece  of  ham  fat  imd  lean^  red  beef  or  tongue ; 
season  it  with  pepper ;  put  a  layer  alternately  of  each 
Idnd  of  meat  into  a  jar^  and  press  it  closejy ;  bake  it  an 
bovHr  and  a  half,  and  when  cold,  coyer  it  with  clarified 
butter.  Cold  turkey,  veal,  vemson,  or  hare,  may  be  done 
in  this  manner. 

To  Boil  a  Duck. 

Make  a  paste,  allowing  half  a  poimd  of  butter  to  a 
pound  of  flour.  Truss  a  duck  as  for  boiling ;  put  into 
the  inside  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  one  or  two  sage  leaves, 
and  a  little  onion  finely  minced  ;  enclose  the  duck  in  the 
paste,  with  a  little  jellied  gravy.  Boil  it  in  a  cloth,  and 
serve  it  with  brown  gravy  poured  round  it. 

To  Stew  Duck. 

Cut  one  or  two  ducks  into  quarters ;  fry  them  a  light 
brown  in  butter ;  put  them  into  a  sauce-pan,  with  a  pint 
^  gravy,  a  tea-cuphil  of  port  wine,  four  onions  whole,  black 
pepper,  and  some  salt,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  two  sage  leaves, 
a  sprig  of  winter  savory,  and  sweet-marjoram.  Cover 
the  pan  closely,  and  stew  them  till  tender ;  take  out  the 
herbs  and  pepper ;  skim  it ;  if  the  sauce  be  not  sufiKciently 
thick,  mix  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  it  a  Httle  flour,  and 
stir  it  into  the  sauce-pan ;  boil  it  up,  and  garnish  the  dish 
with  the  four  onions. 
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Another  way  to  Stew  Duck. 

Put  into  a  duck  some  pepper,  salt,  a  minced  onion, 
and  one  leaf  of  sage  also  minced ;  half  roast  it ;  brown, 
with  two  ounces  of  batter,  a  table-spoonful  of  flonr ;  add 
as  much  weak  stock  or  water  as  wiULhalf  coyer  the  dnck^ 
and  some  pepper  and  salt ;  put  in  the  duck,  and  a  quart 
of  green  peas ;  let  it  stew  for  half  an  hour,  stirring  it  now 
and  then.  For  a  variety,  a  dozen  of  middling-sized  onions 
may  he  substituted  for  the  peas,  and  stewed  the  same 
length  of  time. 

Cold  roasted  duck  may  be  dressed  exactly  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  to  hash  it,  cut  it  into  joints,  and  heat  it  tho- 
ronghly  in  gravy,  adding  a  little  soy,  and  a  glass  of  port 
wme. 

To  Stew  Goose  Giblets. 

Clban  the  giblets  nicely,  parboil  them.  Cut  the  necks 
into  three,  the  gizzards  into  four,  the  livers,  pinions,  and 
.heads  into  two ;  take  the  outer  skin  off  the  feet,  stew  them 
in  one  qviart  of  good  stock,  with  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
a  few  peppercorns,  two  cloves,  one  anchovy,  two  large 
onions,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  catsup.  When  the  giblets 
are  tender,  take  them  out,  and  strain  the  sauce ;  thicken 
it  widi  flour  and  butter,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  white 
wine  or  cream.  Add  the  giblets,  and  serve  them  quite 
hot ;  put  sippets  of  thin  toasted  bread  round  the  dish. 
Ox  tail  may  be  dressed  in  the  same  way  as  the  above. 

Another  way  to  Stew  Goose  Giblets. 

Fri^are  the  giblets  as  before  directed,  parboil  them; 
thicken  .a  pint  of  gravy  soup,  or  the  liquor  they  have 
been  parboiled  in,  with  flour  and  butter,  boil  and  skim 
it  ;  add  the  giblets,  with  an  onion  cut  small,  some  pepper 
and  salt ;  let  them  stew  till  they  become  very  tender.  Be- 
fore serving,  add  a  tea-spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  a  table- 
j^KMrnful  of  white  wine. 
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To  make  a  giblet  pie,  prepare  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  add  with  the  gravy  a  glass  of  port  or  white  wine. 

Sandwiches. 

Cut  some  bread  into  thin  slices,  pare  off  the  crust, 
and  spread  a  little  Itttter  on  them  ;  cut  them  nicely  into 
oblong  pieces,  put  between  each  some  bits  of  fowl,  and 
then  thin  bits  of  ham,  both  nicely  trjmmed ;  add  a  little 
mustard  and  salt.-  Any  cold  roasted  or  potted  meat  may 
be  used.  Serve  them  for  luncheon,  garnished  with  curled 
parsley. 

Devil. 

Score  the  leg  of  a  roasted  turkey,  goose,  or  fowl ; 
pepper  and  salt  it  well,  broil  it,  and  pour  over  it  the  fol- 
lowing sauce  made  quite  hot ;  Three  table-spoonfuls  of 
gravy,  one  of  melted  butter,  and  one  of  lemon  juice  ;  a 
large  wine-glass  of  port  wine ;  of  mustard,  Chili' vinegar, 
Harvey  sauce,  and  mushroom  catsup,  a  tea-spoonful  each ; 
a  little  cayenne  and  black  pepper.  The  devil  may  be  ser- 
ved without  a  sauce^  and  be  more  Highly  seasoned. 

Eggs  k  la  Tripe. 

Cut  into  thick  round  slices  a  dozen  of  hard-boiled 
eggs,  and  put  them  into  the  following  sauce:  Cut  three 
large  white  onions  into  dice,  fry  them  white  in  butter, 
and  when  nearly  done,  dust  them  with  flour,  and  moisten 
them  with  some  milk  and  a  few'spoonfuls  of  cream  ;  keep 
stirring  with  a  wooden  spoon,  to  prevent  their  burning. 
When  the  sauce  is  done,  grate  in  a  little  nutmeg,  season 
with  a  little  salt  and  pcrpper,  and  put  in  the  eggs. 

Glass  Eggs. 

Butter  a  dish,  and  break  into  it  a  piece  of  butter 
nearly  as  large  as  an  egg ;  add  a  tea-cupful  of  cream,  and 
drop  in  four  or  five  eggs  ;  put  upon  each  a  little  pepper 
and  salt,  set  the  dish  upon  a  stove,  and  serve  it  when  the 
eggs  are  firm,  which  may  be  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
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Poached  Eggs. 

Fill  a  fryiDg-pan  with  boiling  water,  break  some  eggs 
one  by  one  into  a  tea-cup,  and  slip  them  one  by  one  into 
the  water.  When  the  white  part  is  sufficiently  done, 
take  them  out  with  an  egg  slice,  and  lay  them  upon 
toasted  bread  cut  into  square  bits,  or  upon  spinach.  To 
poach  eggs  nicely,' they  must  be  quite  fresh. 

Buttered  Eggs. 

Beat  and  strain  ten  or  twelve  eggs ;  put  a  piece  of 
butter  into  a  sauce-pan,  and  keep  turning  it  one  way  till 
melted ;  put  in  the  beaten  eggs,  and  stir  them  round  with 
a  silver  spoon  till  they  become  quite  thick.  Serve  them 
in  a  dish  upon  buttered  toast.  They  may  be  eaten  with 
fish,  fowl,  or  sausages.  • 

Fried  Eggs. 

'Eggs  boiled  hard,  cut  into  slices,  and  fried,  may  be 
^ervidd  as  a  second  course  dish,  to  eat  with  roasted  chick- 
ens. Or,  make  three  little  omelets,  of  three  eggs  each,  sea- 
soned with  parsley,  cibol,  salt>  and  pepper ;  as  they  are 
done  lay  them  out  on  the  top  of  a  sauce-pan,  and  roll 
them  tight  up ;  cut  each  omelet  in  two,  so  as  to  make  six 
pieces  in  all ;  dip  them  into  beaten  eggs,  then  into  bread 
crumbs,  and  fry  them. 

To  Preserve  Eggs. 

Pour  a  gallon  of  water  over  a  pound  of  unslaked  lime, 
stir  it  well ;  the  following  day,  pour  off  the  clear  water 
into  a  jar,  and  put  in  the  eggs  as  they  are  laid.  In  this 
manner  they  will  continue  perfectly  good  for  six  months 
or  more. 

To  know  when  eggs  are  fresh,  hold  them  to  a  light ;  if 
they  are  transparent  and  clear,  it  is  a  good  sign ;  if  they 
are  pricked,  they  may  be  considered  old ;  if  they  have  a 
stain  attached  to  the  shell,  they  are  good  for  nothing. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
CURRIES. 


Clime. 

Cut  a  fowl  into  small  pieces^  skin  it,  and  let  it  blanch 
in  cold  water  for  two  hours ;  mince  an  onion  yery  small, 
and  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan,  with  two  ounces  of  hatter, 
and  a  large  table-spoonful  of  flour  of  rice  stirred  in  by  de- 
grees ;  brown  it  well,  and  when  just  boiling,  add  a  quart 
of  cold  water,  with  the  pieces  of  fowl  and  a  large  table- 
spoonful  of  currie  powder  mixed  in  it.  Let  it  boil  till 
the  fowl  be  quite  tender,  and  just  before  serving,  squeeze 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  oyer  the  blade  of  a  hot  knife  in- 
to it.  Vinegar  will  answer  instead  of  the  juice  ;  and  if  it 
be  required  very  fine",  in  place  of  rice,  thicken  it  with  an 
ounce  of  sweet  almonds  blanched  and  pounded. 

Currie  of  Veal. 

Cut  part  of  a  ne^  of  yeal  into  cutlets,  and  make  a 
grayy  of  the  trimmings ;  season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
an  onion ;  strain  and  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  and 
add  two  spoonfuls  of  currie  powder.  Fry  the  cutlets  with 
an  onion  minced  yery  small,  in  butter,  of  a  light  brown 
<^lour,  and  then  stew  them  in  the  prepared  grayy  till  they 
beeome  quite  tender.  Before  serving,  add  the  juice  of 
half  a  lemon,  and  a  little  Chili  pepper. 
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A  Dry  Currie. 

Skik  and  cat  a  fowl  into  joints,  or  take  off  small  cuU 
let*  from  the  best  end  of  a  neck  of  veal ;  fry  in  butter 
diree  or  four  minced  onions,  and  drain  them ;  then  fry  the 
lovrl  or  veal,  and  dust  it  wilJi  three  tea-spoonfuls  of  currie 
powder,  and  a  quarter  of  a  tea-spoonfal  of  cayenne.  Put 
the  fried  meat  and  onions  into  a  stew-pan,  with  a  little 
aalt,  half  a  pint  of  milk,  and  the  same  quantity  of  water 
keep  the  pan  closely  corered,  and  let  it  stew  tiU  perfect- 
ly tender,  and  ten  minst^s  before  seridng,  add  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  lemon  juice. 

Currie  Pimento. 

Having  skinned  and  cut  a  fowl  into  joints,  and  rub* 
bed  it  well  with  currie  powder,  and  a  little  cayenne,  stew 
it  gently,  and  tiU  very  tender,  in  some  well-seasoned  Teal 
«r  Rivttoa  broth,  to  which  some  whole  rice  is  added  with 
ihik  l»w] ;  and  before  serring,  mix  in  a  little  lemon  juice 

Kebobbed  Currie. 

Cut  into  small  bits,  veal,  or  the  meat  of  fowl,  and  pick<* 
led  pofk,  and,  with  slices  of  onion,  fasten  them  alternately 
upon  small  skewers,  three  or  four  inches  long.  Pound 
IB  a  mortar  a  couple  of  onions,  a  small  apple,  a  head  of 
garKc,  and  a  large  table-spoonful  of  currie  powder,  with 
some  gravy ;  press  it  through  a  sieve.  Fry  in  butter  a 
£nely-miiiced  onion ;  dust  the  meat  with  turmeric,  fry 
%  and  add  the  strained  liquor,  with  two  bay  leaves,  a 
little  salt  and  pepper.  Let  it  stew  till  the  liquor  be  near- 
ly wasted^  and  the  flavour  be  very  rich.  Before  servings 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and  take  out  the  bay 
iea^^es# 

Cuchon,  a  China  Dish^ 

Is  dressed  much  in  the  same  manner,  without  pork,  and 
lot  put  upon  skewers,  but  cut  into  very  small  pieces. 
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A  Fish  Currie. 

After  a  cod-fish,  haddock,  or  mackerel,  has  lain  f 
hours  in  salt,  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  stew  it  in  water  i 
cient  to  cover  it,  into  which  a  large  table-spoonful  of 
rie  powder  has  been  mixed.  Fry,  in  a  quarter  of  a  p< 
of  butter,  a  sbalot  and  two  or  three  onions  minced,  i 
tie  pepper  and  salt.  When  well  browned,  add  it  tc 
fish,  and  stew  all  together  till  it  be  quite  tender.  S] 
make  a  good  currie,  but  should  be  stewed  in  less  wai 

Cold  Fish  Currie. 

Cut  into  round  thick  slices  cold  boiled  salmon,  s 
cod,  or  haddocks;  fry  them  in  butter.  In  as  much  ^ 
gar  as  will  cover  the  fish,  boil  a  little  salt,  two  or  t 
cloves  of  garlic,  a  good  deal  of  turmeric  finely  poun 
three  cloves,  a  little  nutmeg,  ginger,  and  black  pe 
pounded,  as  much  as  will  season  it  highly,  and  po 
hot  over  the  fish;  Cover  it  closely,  and  when  it 
stood  twenty-four  hours,  it  will  be  fit  for  use,  and  sb 
be  eaten  cold  with  boiled  rice. 

Indian  Currie. 

Stew  in  two  ounces  of  butter^  for  ten  minutes,  a 
spoonful  of  cayenne,  and  one  of  Jamaica  pepper,  a 
sert-spoonful  of  pounded  coriander  seed,  six  small  on 
and  two  beads  of  garlic  minced.  Cut  the  fowl  or  r 
into  small  pieces,  and  cover  it  ovef  with  the  curd  of  s 
milk.  Put  the  whole  into  a  stew-pan,  with  as  much 
ing  water  as  may  be  desu'ed  for  sauce,  and  let  it  sin 
till  very  tender. 

Currie  of  Veal,  Rabbit,  or  Fowl. 

Fry  sliced  veal,  rabbit,  fowl,  or  sweetbreads, 
good  deal  of  butter,  dusting  it  with  flour.   Dust  one 
with  currie  powder ;  then  turn  and  dust  the  other,  si 
ing  over  it  findy-minced  onions,  taking  care  not  to 
them.    When  the  meat  is  of  a  light  brown,  add 
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white  stock,  with  a  little  salt;  stew  it  till  tender.  Be- 
fore serying,  skim  off  the  fat,  and  add  a  tea-spoonful  of 
l^non  juice  or  Yin^ar. 

lUbbity  fowl,  and  sweetbreads  should  be  parboiled. 

To  Boil  Rice. 

Wash  the  rice  perfectly  clean,  and  put  on  one  pound 
in  two  quarts  of  cold  water ;  let  it  boil  twenty  minutes, 
strain  it  through  a  sieve,  and  put  it  before  the  fire ;  shake 
it  up  with  a  fork  every  now  and  then,  to  separate  the 
grains,  and  make  it  quite  dry.     Serve  it  hot. 

Currie  Powder. 

Found  extremely  fine,  in  a  mortar,  six  ounces  of  co- 
liander  seed,  three  ounces  of  black  pepper,  one  ounce 
and  a  half  of  fennigreck  seed,  one  ounce  of  cummin  seed, 
three  ounces  of  turmeric^  and  three  quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  cayenne ;  sift  it  through  muslin,  and  put  it  before  the 
§ge  for  four  or  five  hours,  stirring  it  every  now  and  then* 
Keep  it  in  a  bottle  with  a  glass  stopper. 

Another  way  to  make  Currie  Powder. 

One  pound  of  rice  picked  clean,  eight  ounces  of  co- 
riander seed,  four  ounces  of  cummin  seed,  and  four 
ounces  of  yellow  mustard  seed — put  all  these  into  a  fry- 
ing-pan, stir  it  constantly  until  it  becomes  quite  hot,  ta- 
king care  it  does  not  brown ;  then  grind  it  in  a  pepper- 
mill,  with  six  ounces  of  cayenne,  and  two  ounces  of  tur- 
meric Sift  it  through  muslin,  and  grind  the  coarser  part, 
repeating  this  till  it  is  all-  sufficiently  fine,  and  keep  it  in 
bottles  with  glass  stoppers. 

Another  way  to  make  Currie  Powder. 

Dry  and  finely  pound  the  following  ingredients  :  Half 
a  pound  of  turmeric,  two  ounces  of  ginger,  the  same  of 
black  pepper ;  of  cummin  seed,  fennigreck  seed,  and  cay- 
eone,  half  an  ounce  each.    Mix  them  thoroughly,  and 
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dry  it  before  tibe  ftre  for  some  kran.    Keep  it  in  a  weH« 
corked  bottle* 

Cooke's  Carrie  Paste  will  be  found  an  excellent  pre-» 
paration  for  all  the  Tarieties  <of  cnrrie.  Directions  for 
vsiDg  it  are  given  with  each  pot— 99|  Hatton  Garden. 


Hi 


CHAPTER  X. 

GAAffi* 

FKIPA&ATOET  SBMARKS  OIT  OAMK. 

In  chooOTUg  ▼enison,  the  fat  of  tlist  whoA  U  good  is 
tUdc,  e^etTf  toad  bright ;  the  clift  part  smooth  and  dose. 
Wibem  tfae  wemmm  is  perfocdy  freth^  it  is  hong  in  a  cool 
plaee,  aad  earefdUy' wiped  diy  every  day.  When  ex* 
treme  tenderness  is  required  from  l<mg  keeping,  but 
without  its  having  a  high  iavonr^  it  is  well  nibbed  over 
with  powdered  charcoal. 

The  hamch  is  the  prime  joint,  and  when  it  is  required 
to  he  roasted,  it  is  first  well  washed  in  lokewarm  milk- 
and-water,  and  then  made  quite  dry  before  it  is  spitted* 
It  is  then  eoyered  with  a  sheet  of  weU*buttered  white 
,  over  which  is  laid  a  coarse  paste  of  flour-and-water, 
a  ipiarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  this  is  again  covered 
with  hsttered  white  paper,  and  tied  on  with  packthread. 
A  flvhataatial  fire  being  made,  the  haonch  is  put  down, 
and  constantly  basted  with  fresh  beef  dripping,  till  nearly 
done,  when  the  paste  is  taken  off,  ihe  meat  well  basted 
wUtk  butter,  aad  lightly  dredged  with  flour,  till  it  froths 
and  becoi     i  of  a  fine  light  brown  colour.    It  is  served 
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with  its  own  gravy  in  the  dishi  if  there  he  enough  of  it ; 
also  a  sance  tureen  of  good  hrown  gravy,  and  one  of  cur- 
rant jelly  sauce  heat  up,  and  melted  with  a  little  port 
wine  and  sugar. 

A  large  haunch  takes  ahout  four  hours  to  roast. 

A  neck  and  shoulder,  when  roasted,  is  managed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  haunch,  omitting  the  paste ;  hut  it  is 
more  frequently  used  for  soups,  pasties,  and  col  lops. 

Hare.  When  fresh,  the  hody  is  stiff;  and  if  youngs 
the  claws  are  smooth  and  sharp,  the  ears  tender  and 
easily  torn.  Hares  are  kept  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight 
for  roastii\g ;  hut  for  soup,  they  cannot  have  been  too  re- 
cently killed. 

Rabbits  are  chosen  by  the  same  rules  as  hares* 

Wild  fowl,  in  genera],  is  chosen  by  the  same  rules  as 
tame  poultry.  Tbo  birds  should  be  plnmp  and  fat,  and 
hard  in  the  vent.  If  the  skin  comes  off  when  rubbed 
hard  with  the  finger,  they  are  stale.  Old  birds  improve 
by  keeping  for  some  time ;  young  birds  are  best  if  dress- 
ed soon ;  and  small  birds,  of  all.  descriptions,  should  be 
immediately  dressed.  In  warm  weather,  a  stopper  of 
charcoal  should  be  put  into  the  vent  of  all  game,  and  a 
^tring  tied  tightly  round  the  neck. 

To  roast  pheasants  and  partridges,  they  are  picked, 
cleaned,  and  nicely  singed ;  a  slit  is  made  in  the  back 
part  of  the  neck,  and  the  eraw  taken  out,  leaving  on  the 
head,  the  feet  twisted  closely  to  the  body,  the  claws  cut 
off,  and  the  head  turned  under  the  wing.  Both  sorts  are 
roasted  by  the  directions  for  roasting  a  turkey  or  a  iowL 
A  pheasant  is  served  with  gravy  in  the  dish ;  partridges, 
ivith  a  gravy,  or  laid  upon  battered  toast,  and  melted 
butter  poured  round  them.    Bread  sauce  is  served  with 
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both.  A  pheaaanf  will  require  nearly  an  honr  to  roast ; 
parlrtdgea  half  an  honr^  Gninea  and  pea-fowl  are  roast- 
ed  in  the  same  way  as  pheasants. 

To  roast  hlack-cock,  follow  the  directions  for  roasting 
pheasants  and  partridges ;  it  will  require  an  honr,  and  ia 
served  with  gravy  in  the  dish,  and  bread  sauce  in  a  sauce 
tnreen. 

Moorfowl  are  roasted  in  the  same  manner,  and  reqiure 
three  qoarters  of  an  hour.  They  may  be  served  upoa 
buttered  toast^  or  with  gravy  in  the  dish,  and  bread  sauce* 
in  a  aance  tnreen.  It  improves  moorfowl  and  partridges 
to  put  a  bit  of  butter  into  them,  when  trussing  them  for 
roasting ;  and  sometimes  a  bit  of  fresh  undressed  beef  is 
tubstitnted  for  the  butter,  wliich  is  taken  out  before- 
terving. 

.  Ta  restore  tainted  game  or  poultry,  pick  it  carefully, 
dean,  and  wash  it,  then  put  into  each  bird  a  little  newly- 
nade  pounded  charcoal,  tied  in  a  bit  of  muslin.  Before 
tervingy  take  out  the  bag,  which  will  have  a  most  o£fen> 
fiive  smelly  while  the  bird  will  be  left  perfectly  sweet. 

Tq  roast  a  wild-duck.  It  should  be  roasted  by  a  quick 
frCf  well  basted  with  butter,  and  browned.  It  will  re- 
quire nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  when  to  be 
served,  some  beef  gravy  is  poured  through  the  duck  into 
the  dish,  and  in  a  sauce  tureen  some  hot  port  wine  is 
served.  The  carver  makes  four  cuts  along  the  breast,  it 
is  then  sprinkled  with  salt  and  a  little  cayenne,  the  juice 
of  half  a  lemon  is  squeezed  over  it,  and  the  pprt  wine  is 
then  ponred  over  all. 

To  roast  a  wild-goose,  the  same  directions  are  follow- 
ed as  for  a  wild-duck,  allowing  more  time  to  roast  it  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  bird. 

M 
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tlte  wild-duek,  and  are  roasted  in  ten  miniites,  and  may 
be  served  upon  fried  bread  cnimbs. 

Woodcocks  and  snipes  are  roasted  without  being  drawn ; 
a  piece  of  toasted  bread  buttered  is  pnt  under  each  bird^ 
to  catch  the  trail ;  they  aie  weil  basted  with  batter,  and 
served  upon  the  hot  toast  over  which  they  were  roasted ; 
m  rich  brown  gravy,  or  melted  butter,  is  poured  round 
them.  Woodcocks  will  require  half  an  hour^  snipes  and 
quta^  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  to  roast. 

Ortolans  and  green  plovers  are  not  drawn,  and  are 
roasted  and  served  in  the  same  manner  as  woodcocks. 

To  roast  larks,  wheatears,  and  other  small  birds,  they 
are  nicely  picked,  gutted,  cleaned,  and  trussed ;  brushed 
over  with  melted  butter,  and  rolled  in  grated  bread,  thea 
^tted  on  a  bird  spit,  which  is  fastened  upon  a  larger  one. 
They  are  basted  with  butter^  and  sprinkled  with  some 
bread  crumbs.  They  will  require  nearly  fifteen  minutefr 
to  roast,  and  are  served  upon  fried  bread  crumbs,  and 
brown  gravy  in  a  sauce  tureen. 

Wild  pigeons  may  be  roasted,  or  made  into  a  pie. 

Plovers'  eggs  are  boiled  hard,  and  served  in  a  napkin^ 
or  with  green  moss  put  round  each  in  the  dish. 


To  Stew  Moorfowl. 

Truss  them,  keeping  on  their  heads,  but  draw  the  legs 
within  the  body ;  mix  well  some  salt  and  pepper  with 
fiour  and  a  piece  of  butter,  and  put  a  small  bit  into  each 
bird ;  fry  them  all  over  of  a  nice  brown  in  butter.  Brown 
some  butter  and  flour,  and  add  to  it  some  good  gravy, 
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'MatOBed  nidi  pepper,  salty  mace,  and  two  cIoFes  pound* 
€d  ;  boil  «p  the  sauce,  put  in  the  moorfowl,  and  let  tbem 
stew  very  slowly  till  tender.  A  littte  before  taking  them 
off  tbe  foe^  add  a  table-spoonful  of  mushroom  catsup.  If 
the  birds  are  old,  stew  them  for  two  hours ;  if  young 
ones,  half  that  time. 

Cold  roasted  moorfowl  are  dressed  exactly  in  the  same 
ilay»  only  cut  into  joints,  and  stewed  very  gently  nearly  as 
long.  Half  an  hour  before  serring,  a  small  tea-cupfid  of 
port  wine  should  be  added. 

To  Stew  a  Hare. 

Cut  a  hare  into  pieces^  put  it  into  a  sance-paa^  with 
half  a  pint  of  port  wine,  the  same  of  good  gravy,  and  a  pint 
of  cider,  two  or  three  small  onions,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
i)i  butter,  some  salt  and  pepper.  Let  it  all  stew  till  the 
Jbare  be  quite  tender,  and  the  liquor  a  good  deal  re- 
4hwed» 

Another  way  to  Stew  a  Hare. 

BoKE  a  hare ;  make  a  sauce  with  the  bones  and  a  lit- 
tie  beef  stock,  adding  sweet  herbs,  spices,  and  some  port 
wine ;  thicken  it  with  browned  butter  and  flour.  Stuff 
tbe  hare  with  forcemeat,  or  with  equal  quantities  of 
minced  mutton  and  suet^  well  seasoned  ;  put  it  into  the 
boiling  sauce,  and  let  it  stew  two  hours.  Place  the  hare 
on  a  dish,  and  strain  the  sauce  over  it. 

To  Roast  and  Stuff  a  Hare, 

^BSK  the  hare  is  skinned  and  cleaned,  lay  it  into  cold 
-water  for  three  or  four  hours,  changing  the  water  several 
times,  then  rub  it  well  with  a  little  salt,  and  wash  it  tho- 
roughly ;  dry  it  well.  Make  a  stufling  «f  the  raw  liver 
minced,  by  no  means  parboiled,  grated  bread  crumbs, 
twice  the  quantity  of  chopped  fat  bacon,  and  a  bit  of 
Wtter ;  aeason  with  grated  nutmeg,  lemon  thyme,  lemon* 
peel,  pepper,  and  salt ;  an  anchovy  may  be  added  ;  bind 
with  a  beaten  egg,  put  it  into  the  hare,  sew  it  up,  and 
truss  it  properly.     Put  into  the  dripping-pan  warm  salt- 
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find-water,  baste  the  hare  well  till  all  the  blood  be  out  of 
it,  pour  away  the  water,  and  put  in  a  quart  of  milk,  with 
which  it  must  be  constantly  basted  till  it  be  nearly  done ; 
then  baste  and  froth  it  with  butter.  Serve  with  gravy, 
and,  in  a  butter  tureen,  currant  jelly  sauce. 

Hashed  Hare. 

Cut  it  into  small  pieces,  heat  it  thoroughly  in  highly 
seasoned  gravy,  adding,  with  the  stuffing,  a  tea-spoonful 
of  vinegar,  and  a  glass  of  port  wine.  The  legs  may  be 
scored,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  rubbed  with  cold 
butter,  and  broiled.  They  may  be  served  with  the  hash, 
or  on  a  separate  dish. 

Stewed  Hare. 

Cut  off  all  the  tneat,  in  small  pieces ;  make  a  strong 
gravy  with  the  bones  of  the  hare,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
and  two  onions ;  strain  it,  and  put  in  the  hare,  with  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  port  wine,  two  or  three  thin  bits  of 
bacon,  a  little  salt,  mace,  and  a  clove  pounded.  Cover 
it  closely,  and  let  it  stew  two  hours,  and  if  the  gravy  is 
much  reduced,  add  a  little  more. 

Florendine  Hare. 

After  a  hai*e  has  hung  a  week,  prepare  it  as  for 
roasting,  and  take  out  all  the  bones  of  the  body,  leaving 
the  head  whole ;  making  a  stuffing  as  before  directed,  lay 
it  over  the  inside  of  the  hare,  roll  it  up,  sew  it,  and  fas- 
ten it  with  packthread ;  roll  it  into  a  cloth,  and  boil  it 
in  two  quarts  of  water  an  hour  and  a  half.  When  the 
liquor  is  reduced  to  a  quart,  add  a  pint  of  port  wine,  and  of 
lemon  pickle  and  mushroom  catsup,  a  table-spoonful  each, 
also  a  tea-spoonfol  of  broivning ;  thicken  it  with  flour  and 
butter,  and  sth:  it  till  reduced  a  little.  Serve  with  force- 
meat balls,  morels,  and  mushrooms ;  make  the  ears  lie 
back  upon  the  roll,  and  garnish  with  barberries  and  curled 
parsley. 
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Hare  and  Venison  CoUops* 

Thbsb  are  dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  mince  col- 
lope  of  berf,  only  that,  in  place  of  the  seasoning  of  the 
coUops  of  beef,  they  hare  a  little  Jamaica  pepper,  salt,  and 
some  port  wine. 

To  Hash  Venison. 

For  a  gravy,  boil  a  part  of  the  bone  and  trimmings  of 
the  cx>ld  haonch  in  a  little  water ;  season  with  a  few  pep- 
pereoms  and  some  salt ;  strain  and  thicken  it  with  a  bit 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  add  a  glass  of  port  wine,  and  a  ta- 
ble-apoonfnl  of  mushroom  catsup,  and  one  of  currant  jelly. 
Wben  hot,  add  the  venison  cut  into  thin  slices,  heat  it 
tboronghly,  and  serve  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread. 

To  Stew  Partridges. 

Truss  the  partridges  as  fowls  are  done  for  boiling  ; 
pound  the  livers  with  double  the  quantity  of  fat  bacon 
and  bread  crumbs  boiled  in  milk;  add  some  chop|>ed 
paniey,  thyme,  shalots,  and  mushrooms;  season  with 
pepper,  salt,  grated  lemon-peel,  and  mace.  Stuff  the  in* 
side  of  the  birds,  tie  them  at  both  ends^  and  put  them 
into  a  stew-pan  lined  with  slices  of  bacon  ;  add  a  quart 
of  good  stock,  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  two  onions,  a 
faonch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a  few  blades  of  mace;  let 
tbem  stew  gently  till  tender ;  take  them  out^  strain  and 
thicken  the  sauce  with  flour  and  butter,  make  it  hot,  and 
poor  it  over  the  partridges. 

To  Stew  Young  Partridges. 

Truss  them  as  for  roasting,  stuff  the  craws  with  force- 
meat ;  lard  down  each  side  of  the  breast,  roll  a  lump  of 
batter  in  pepper,  and  salt,  and  beaten  mace,  put  it  into 
the  inside  of  each  bird,  and  sew  it  up ;  dredge  them  with 
I  flonr,  and  fry  them  of  a  light  brown  in  butter;  put 
them  into  a  stew-pan,  with  a  quart  of  good  gravy,  half  a 
tea-cnpfol  of  white  wine  or  of  table-beer,  the  same  of 
mushroom  catsup,  a  dessert-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle, 
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half  a  tea-spoonful  of  musbroona  powder.  Cover  the  pan 
closely,  and  let  them  stew  half  an  hour ;  take  them  oat, 
and  thicken  the  gravy  with  a  little  flour  mixed  in  water ; 
boil  it  up,  and  pour  it  upon  the  partridges.  Garnish  the 
dish  with  forcemeat  balls  and  hard-boiled  yolks  of  eggs, 

Perdrix  aux  Choux. 

Truss  the  birds  as  for  roasting,  rub  them  slightly  with 
garlic,  put  over  each  breast  a  piece  of  bacon^  and  into  the 
inside  a  bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  dusted  with 
floor,  and  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and  thyme ;  half 
roast,  and  then  stew  them  with  some  good  gravy,  a  bit  of 
lean  ham  or  bacon,  one  spoonful  of  white  wine,  the  same 
of  mushroom  catsup  and  of  lemon  pickle,  A  little  cayenne, 
one  anchovy,  and  one  shalot.  Have  ready  boiled  the 
hearts  of  some  cabbages,  put  them  into  the  stew-pan,  and 
stew  them  altogether  till  the  pirtridges  be  sufficiently 
tender.    Before  serving,  take  ont  the  ham^ 

To  Roast  Rabbits. 

"Fltuss  them  for  roasting,  and  stuff  them  with  the 
liver  minced  raw,  grated  bread,  and  ham,  butter  or  suet, 
and  chopped  parsley,  seasoned  with  a  little  lemon  thyme, 
grated  nutmeg,  salt  and  pepper,  and  bound  with  an  egg 
beaten.  Sew  them  up,  and  roast  them  before  a  quick 
Are,  and  baste  them  with  butter.  Seme  them  with  gmvy, 
or  melted  butter  with  lemon  pickle  in  it.  Two  will  take 
an  hour  to  roast.     They  may  be  larded  with  bacon. 

They  may  also  be  fricasseed  or  fried,  cut  into  joints,  with 
plenty  of  fried  parsley,  and  served  with  a  sauce  made  of 
the  liver  and  some  parsley  chopped,  and  mixed  in  melted 
hutter,  with  a  little  pepper  and  salt; 'or  made  into  a  pie 
the  same  as  chickens. 

Rabbits  Stewed  with  a  Brown  Sauce,  or 
with  a  White  Sauce. 

Wash  and  clean  the  rabbits  well,  let  them  lie  for  two 
or  three  boors  in  cold  water,  cut  them  into  joints,  wash 
and  dry  them  in  a  cloth,  dust  them  with  flour,  and  fry 
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them  of  a  light  brown  with  butter,  and  stew  them  in  the 
following  sauce :  Brown  three  ounces  of  butter  in  a  stew- 
pan,  with  a  table-spoonful  of  flour,  a  minced  onion,  some 
pepper  and  salt ;  add  a  pint  of  gravy  and  the  rabbits,  stew 
them  till  they  are  tender,  and  a  little  before  serving,  stir 
in  a  table-spoonful  of  catsup. 

When  it  is  wished  to  dress  them  with  a  white  sauce, 
the  rabbits  are  not  fried,  but  stewed  in  white  stock,  which 
is  seasoned  with  white  pepper  and  salt,  and  thickened 
with  a  piece  of  butter  mixed  with  flour.  A  few  minutes 
before  serving,  a  little  cream  is  added,  and  a  table-spoon- 
fal  of  lemon  pickle* 

EAbbits  Smothered  in  Onions. 

Prepare  ihem  as  before  directed,  and  truss  them ; 
thicken  a  sufficient  quantity  of  white  stock,  in  which  boil 
them  with  a  piece  of  butter  mixed  with  flour ;  season  it 
Widi  salt  and  pepper,  and  when  it  boils,  put  in  the  rab* 
bits  with  plenty  of  onions  cut  in  quart^^.  Let  th&ai 
«tew  till  they  are  tender.  Serve  them  with  the  oaions 
fUt  all  over  the  rabbits. 

Ragout  of  Snipes. 

Pick  six  or  eight  snipes  very  nicely,  but  do  not  wash 
tbem ;  take  out  the  inside.  Roast  the  birds,  and  cut  off 
9O  the  meat  from  the  breasts,  in  thin  slices  ;  pound  the 
bones,  legs,  and  backs  in  a  mortar^  and  put  thera  into  a 
stew-pan,  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  a  little  flour,  and 
some  well-seasoned  gravy;  boil  it  till  it  be  thick,  and 
well  flavoured  with  the  game,  then  strain  it.  Cut  half  a 
poBnd  of  ham  into  thin  long  slices,  and  heat  it  in  a  little 
butter,  with  two  minced  shalots ;  put  it,  with  the  breasts 
of  the  snipes,  into  the  strained  sauce,  and  let  it  boil. 
Pound  the  inside  or  trail,  with  a  little  salt,  spread  it  over 
thin  bits  of  toasted  bread,  and  hold  it  over  a  hot  sala- 
mander. Put  the  ragout  upon  this,  and  place  the  ham 
vonnd  it. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


GRAVIES,  SAUCES.  FORCESfEATS,  AND 

OTHER  THINGS. 


BiiowyiNG  for  msde  dWbec*  Fat  into  a  miee-pan 
one  pound  of  good  broim  ragar,  tlir  it  coiwtMitly^  orer  a 
slow  fire,  boil  it  till  tt  is  a«  tiiidc  a«  treade,  and  resem- 
bles it  in  colour ;  take  tbe  pan  off  tbe  fire,  stir  it  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  poor  in  irery  sloarljr  a  quart  of  boil- 
ing water,  stirring  constantly;  put  it  again  on  tbe  fire, 
and  boll  it  for  a  little ;  pour  it  into  a  bowl,  and  wben 
eold,  bottle  it.  Tbis  browning  will  keep  good  for  a  year, 
and  Fery  little  of  it  senres  for  colooring  soopt,  gravies,  or 


To  clarify  batter.  Pot  tbe  butter  cot  into  slices  into 
a  nicely-cleaned  brass  pan,  stir  it  gently  till  dissolved  ; 
when  it  boils,  draw  the  pan  to  tbe  side  of  the  fire,  skim 
it,  and  let  it  boil  gently  a  second  time,  and  if  any  acaai 
again  rises,  take  it  off;  let  it  settle  for  two  or  three  mi- 
noles,  and  strain  it  gently  through  a  sieve  which  has  a 
piece  of  muslin  laid  into  it. 

Fresh  beef  suet,  picked  free  from  skin  and  sinews,  Is 
dissolved  in  tbe  same  way ;  it  is  then  strained  through 
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muslin  into  small  jars,  and  when  cold,  covered  with  blad- 
der, or  it  may  be  strained  into  cold  water ;  and  the  cake 
when  cold,  wiped  dry,  folded  in  white  paper^  and  kept  in 
a  linen  bag* 

Beef  snet  will  keep  fresh  for  some  time  if  finely  chop- 
ped  and  dredged  well  with  flour,  and  kept  in  white  paper 
bags  in  a  cool  place. 

Beef  and  mutton  drippings  are  clarified  exactly  in  the 
manner  butter  is  done,  and  each  kept  in  a  separate  jar. 

To  melt  hog's  lard,  put  it  into  a  jar  placed  in  a  pot  of 
water,  or  water  bath,  strain  it  into  clean  bladders  or  small 
jarsy  and  cover  them  with  paper.  Thus  prepared,  it  will 
keep  a  good  length  of  time,  and  is  the  best  thing  for  fry- 
ii^  fish  ill. 

To  fry  parsley,  wash  it,  pick  it  clean,  and  put  it  into 
finesb  cold  water ;  take  it  out,  and  then  throw  it  into  boil- 
ing lard  or  dripping,  when  it  will  instantly  become  crisp ; 
it  18  then  taken  out  with  a  slice. 


White  Roux,  or  White  Thickening  for 
Sauces  and  Made  Dishes. 

Melt  gradually,  over  a  slow  fire,  a  good  piece  of  but- 
ter, and  dredge  in  a  sufficiency  of  flour  to  make  it  like  a 
thin  paste  4  keep  stirring  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
then  pat  it  into  a  small  jar  to  be  kept  for  use. 

Brown  Roux,  or  Thickening. 

Put  into  a  nicely-tinned  sauce-pan  about  a  pound  of 
fresh  butter,  melt  it  slowly,  and  dredge  in  flour  till  it 
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becomes  Hke  a  paste,  carefolly  stirriiig  it  all  the  time,  put 
it  for  a^few  mistttes  npon  a  quick  fire,  and  then  return  it 
to  where  there  is  less  heat,  and  stir  it  till  it  assumes  a 
light  brown  colour,  when  it  may  be  put  into  a  jar. 
These  thickenings  keep  for  some  time. 

Gravy  made  from  Bones. 

Break  into  small  pieces  a  pound  of  beef,  mutton,  or 
Teal  bones,  if  mixed  together  so  much  the  better ;  boil 
them  in  two  quarts  of  water,  and  after  it  boils^  let  it  sim- 
mer for  nearly  three  hours ;  boil  with  it  a  couple  of  onions, 
a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some  salt  and  pepper ;  strain,  and 
keep  it  for  making  gravy  or  sauces. 

The  bones  of  broiled  or  roasted  meat  being  scraped, 
washed  clean,  and  boiled  in  less  water,  answer  eqiudly 
well  for  this  purpose. 

To  make  Gravy. 

Cut  down  into  slices  four  pounds  of  lean  beef,  mb  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  with  butter,  and  put  in  the  meat ;  turn 
it  frequently  till  it  be  well  browned,  and  do  it  slowly,  then 
add  four  quarts  of  cold  water ;  when  it  has  boiled  two 
hours,  put  in  a  dessert-spoonful  of  whole  black  pepper, 
and  the  same  of  Jamaica  pepper,  one  carrot,  and  three 
onions  ;  let  it  stew  gently  for  four  hours  longer,  strain  it, 
and  when  it  is  required  for  use,  take  off  the  fat.  This 
gravy  answers  for  all  made  dishes  when  brown  gravy 
sauce  is  used. 

Another  way  to  make  Gravy. 

Dip  a  beef  liver  into  water,  wipe  it,  and  rub  over  it 
iMnne  salt  and  coarse  brown  sugar ;  let  it  lie  seven  or  eight 
days,  turning  it  frequently ;  boil,  in  as  much  water  as  will 
quite  cover  the  liver,  one  ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  three 
of  common  salt ;  wipe  the  liver  dry,  and  put  it  into  the 
pickle  ;  let  it  lie  for  six  weeks,  then  hang  it  to  dry.  Boil 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  a  pint  of  water,  a  slice  of  this 
nearly  the  size  of  three  fingers,  a  carrot,  an  onion,  and 
some  pepper ;  strain,  and  use  it  for  gravy. 
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To  Qarify  Gravy. 

Clarify  gniTy  drawn  from  beef  or  yeal,  with  the 
beaten  whites  of  eggs,  alio  whig  one  white  to  a  quart. 
Grranes  and  sonps  which  are  to  be  clarified  should  be 
made  Tery  strong,  and  be  highly  seasoned. 

To  make  Gravy  without  Meat. 

Slice  three  onions,  and  fry  them  brown  in  a  little  but- 
ter ;  add  them  to  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  the  same  of 
beer,  put  in  some  peppercorns,  salt,  a  little  lemon-peel,  ^ 
three  doves,  a  little  mace  or  Jamaica  pepper,  a  spoonful 
of  walnut  pickle,  and  one  of  mushroom  catsup,  of  soy 
and  easenoe  of  anchovy  a  dessert-spoonful  each,  a  small 
Iranch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a  quarter  of  a  slice  of  bread 
toasted  brown  on  both  sides ;  simmer  all  together  in  a 
elosely-covered  sauce-pan  for  twenty  minutes,  then  strain 
it  for  use,  and  when  cold,  take  off  the  fat.  It  will  taste 
exactly  V^e  a  gravy  made  with  meat. 

Another  way  to  make  Gravy  without  Meat. 

Knead  a  good  deal  of  flour  into  a  piece  of  butter  the 
nxe  of  an  egg,  fry  it  in  a  frying-pan  over  a  clear  fire,  stir 
it  constantly  with  a  wooden  spoon  till  it  become  a  nice 
brown  colour,  taking  particular  care  that  it  be  made  per- 
fectly smooth ;  pour  in  some  boiling  water,  add  a  little 
finely-minced  onion,  some  whole  black  pepper,  and  a 
little  salt,  put  it  into  a  small  sauce-pan,  cover  it  closely, 
and  simmer  it  for  a  short  time  ;  strain,  and  mix  with  it  a 
little  mushroom  catsup,  and  port  wine. 

To  make  Gravy  for  Roast  Meat* 

Whev  the  spit  is  taken  from  the  meat,  a  good  deal  of 
gra^y  will  run  into  the  dish ;  pour  in  addition  to  this  a 
KtcJe  boiling  water  and  salt  over  the  under  part  of  the 
bone  of  the  beef,  or  over  the  shank-bone  of  a  leg  or 
shoulder  of  mutton,  taking  great  care  not  to  let  it  run 
over  the  meat. 
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Another  way  i$ : 

A30UT  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  mei^t  is  taken 
from  the  fire,  pat  a  common  dish  with  a  tea-spoonful  of 
salt  in  it  under  the  meat ;  pour  over  it  a  small  tea-cupful 
of  boiling  water ;  when  it  has  all  run  into  the  dish,  remove 
it,  baste  and  froth  the  meat,  and  pour  the  gravy  into  the 
dish  on  which  the  roast  is  to  be  served. 

To  Draw  Gravy. 

Put  a  few  pounds  of  gravy-beef  sliced,  and  a  little 
whole  black  pepper,  into  a  jar  with  a  cover  to  fit  closely ; 
set  the  jar  into  a  pot  of  cold  water,  and  when  it  boils,  add 
as  it  wastes  more  hot  water,  and  keep  it  boiling  gently 
for  six  or  seven  hours,  when  the  richest  gravy  imaginable 
will  be  obtained.  It  may  he  used  in  that  statey  or  redu- 
ced with  water. 

To  make  a  Pint  of  Rich  Gravy. 

Brown  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  dredging  in  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  fiour,  and  stirring  it  constantly ;  add  a 
pound  of  gravy-beef  cut  into  small  bits,  and  two  or  three 
onions  chopped.  When  it  becomes  brown,  add  some 
whole  black  pepper,  one  carrot,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
and  three  pints  of  water ;  let  it  boil  gently  till  reduced 
to  one,  then  strain  it.  This  gravy  may  be  served  with 
roasted  turkey  or  fowL 

Essence  of  Ham  for  Gravies. 

Pick  off  all  the  bits  of  meat  from  a  ham-bone,  pound 
it,  break  the  bone,  and  put  botli  into  a  sauce-pan,  toge- 
ther with  nearly  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  a  bunch  of 
SDieet  herbs;  simmer  gently  for  some  time,  stirring  it 
occasionally ;  then  add  a  pint  of  good  beef  gravy,  and 
some  black  pepper,  and  contique  to  simmer  it  till  it  be 
well  flavoured  with  the  herbs;  strain,  and  keep  it  for 
improving  rich  graves  and  sauces  of  all  descriptions. 
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Lobster  Catsup. 

Choose  a  lobster  that  is  fall  of  spawn,  and  weighing 
as  nearly  as  possible  three  pounds ;  pick  out  all  the  meat, 
and  pound  the  red  part  or  coral  in  a  marble  mortar ;  when 
completely  broised,  add  the  meat,  pound  and  moisten  it 
with  a  little  sherry  wine,  mix  with  it  a  tea-spoonful  of 
cayenne,  add  the  rest  of  the  bottle  of  sherry,  and  mix  it 
thoroughly ;  put  it  into  two  wide-mouthed  bottles,  and 
on  the  top  put  a  small  table-spoonful  of  whole  black 
pepper,  emk  the  bottles  tightly,  and  tie  them  over  with 
lemier.  It  will  keep  good  a  twelvemonth,  and  exactly 
resembles  fresh  lobster  sauce.  Four  table-spoonfuls  heat- 
ed in  melted  batter  are  sufficient  for  a  large  sauce-tureen. 

Oyster  Sauce. 

Beard  the  oysters,  and  put  them  into  a  sauce-pan, 
with  their  liquor  strained,  a  good  bit  of  butter,  a  few 
black  peppercorns,  a  little  salt,  cayenne,  and  a  blade  of 
maee.  Simmer  them  gently  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
oo  no  account  allowing  them  to  boil.  Knead  some  flour 
into  a  bit  of  butter,  and  melt  it,  adding  a  little  milk  ;  pick 
o«t  the  peppercorns  and  mace  from  the  oysters,  and  pour 
upon  them  the  melted  butter. 

Another  Oyster  Sauce. 

Beard  and  scald  the  oysters,  strain  the  liquor,  and 
thicken  it  with  a  little  flour  and  butter,  squeeze  in  a  lit- 
tle lemon  juice,  and  add  three  table-spoonfuls  of  cream. 
Heat  it  weU,  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 

Another  Oyster  Saiice,  for  Boiled  Fowl, 

or  Turkey.  », 

Put  into  a  stew-pan,  with  their  liquor,  two  dozen  of 
oysters,  and  a  little  water ;  when  it  boils,  take  out  the 
oysters  with  a  silver  spoon,  and  drain  them  upon  a  hair 
mere  ;  let  the  liquor  settle,  and  pour  it  oflf  from  the  sedi- 
ment ;  beard  the  oysters.  Put  into  a  stew-pan  with  one 
or  two  spoonfuls  of  fine  flour,  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
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and  stir  it  till  the  flour  is  a  little  fried ;  add  the  liquor  of 
the  oysters,  and  a  pint  of  cream  ;  stir,  and  let  this  boil  a 
quarter  of  aa  hoiir>  then  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  be- 
chamel, or  a  little  highly-seasoned  grayy,  and  the  oysters, 
which  must  be  made  quite  hot* 

Mock  Oyster  Sauce, 

Put  into  a  sauce-pan  two  or  three  chopped  anchories, 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water^  a  Kttle  mace,  and  one  or  two 
cloTes ;  let  them  simm^  till  the  anchovies  be  quite  dis- 
solved* Strain  it,  and  when  cool,  add  a  tea-cupful  of 
cream  ;  thicken  it  with  a  piece  of  butter  rdled  in  flour, 
and  heat  it  up.  It  may  be  poured  over  boiled  fowls  or 
veal. 

Chesnut  Sauce,  for  a  Roast  Turkey. 

Scald  a  pound  of  good  chesnuts  in  hot  water  for  five 
minutes,  skin  them,  and  stew  them  slowly  for  two  hours 
in  white  stock,  seasoned  and  thickened  with  butter  and 
flour.  Cut  a  pound  of  pork  sausages  into  bits  about  an 
inch  long,  dust  them  with  flour,  and  fry  them  a  light 
brown  ;  lay  them  into  the  dish  on  which  the  turkey  is  to 
be  served,  and  pour  the  chesnuts  and  sauce  over  them. 

Some  people  prefer  the  fried  sausages  stewed  a  little 
with  the  chesnuts  ;  but  this  method  makes  the  sauce  of  a 
darker  colour; 

White  Sauce,  for  Fowls  or  Turkey. 

Put  on,  in  a  quart  of  water,  the  necks  of  fowls,  a 
piece  of  the  scrag-end  of  a  neck  of  mutton,  two  blades 
of  mace,  twelve  black  peppercorns,  one  anchovy,  a  small 
beftd  of  celery,  a  slice  from  ofT  the  end  of  a  lemon,  and  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs  ;  cover  it  closely,  and  let  it  boil  till 
reduced  to  nearly  half  a  pint ;  strain,  and  put  to  it  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  butter  dredged  with  flour ;  let  it  boil 
for  five  minutes,  and  then  add  two  spoonfuls  of  pickled 
mushrooms.  Mix  with  a  tea-cupful  of  cream,  the  welU 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  some  grated  nutmeg ;  stir 
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tins  in'gndmUyy  and  shake  the  pan  orer  tbe*fire  till  it  i» 
all  quite  hot,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boiL 

To  make  Bechamel^  or  White  Sauce, 

Cut  into  small  pieces  half  a  pound  of  veal  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  lean  ham,  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan^  with 
eig^  wlnte  peppercorns^  a  shalot,  two  doves,  two  blades 
«f  maoe,  a  bay  leaf,  some  parsley,  and  a  quart  of  veai 
broth  or  water.  Let  it  boil  till  it  is  strong  and  well  fla- 
Youred  ;  strain,  and  thicken  it  with  a  little  flour  rubbed 
smooth  in  cold  water.  Boil  it  up^  and  mix  in  very  slow- 
ly a  pint,  or  nearly  so,  of  cream. 

Sauce  for  Roast  Beef. 

Mrc  weB  together  a  large  table-spoonful  of  finely* 
grated  bone-radish,  a  dessert-spoonful  of  made  mustaitl^ 
and  half  a  one  of  brown  sugar,  then  add  vinegar  till  it  be 
at  thick  as  made  mustard.     Serve  in  a  sauce  tureen. 

Another  Sauce  for  Roast  Beef. 

Put  into  a  stone  jar  one  gill  of  soy,  two  of  vinegary 
two  of  water,  a  good-sized  stick  of  horse-radish,  and  two 
sliced  onions.  Cover  the  jar  closely,  and  set  it  into  a  pan 
of  cold  water ;  when  it  boils,  let  it  simmer  for  two  or 
three  hours. 

To  make  a  Quart  Bottle  of  Fish  or  Meat 

Sauce, 

Te  half  a  bottle  of  vinegar  put  one  ounce  of  cayenne^ 
two  cloves  of  garlic,  one  table-spoonful  of  soy,  two  of 
walnut,  and  two  of  mushroom  catsup.  Let  it  stand  six 
days,  shaking  it  frequently,  then  add  the  remaining  half 
of  the  botde  of  vinegar ;  let  it  stand  another  week,  strain^ 
and  pot  h  hito  small  bottles. 

Pink  Sauce,  for  Fish. 

Put  into  a  pan,  or  wide-mouthed  jar,  one  quart  of 
geed  Tinegari  half  a  pitit  of  port  wine,  half  an  ounce  of 
cayenne,  one  large  table-spoonful  of  walnut  catsup,  two 
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ditio  of  vadhovy  liquor,  a  qnarter  of  an  ounce  of  cochi- 
neal, and  six  cloves  of  garlic.  Let  it  remain  iosty  hours^ 
stirring  it  two  or  three  times  a-day ;  ran  it  through  a 
flannel  bag,  and  put  it  into  half-pint  bottles. 

Fish  Sauce. 

Mix  well  with  two  ounces  of  melted  butter,  of  mush- 
room catsup,  essence  of  anchovies,  and  lemon  pickle,  a 
table-spoonful  each,  a  tea-spoonful  of  soy,  and  a  little 
cayenne.     Boil  it  before  serving. 

Escavecke  Sauce,  for  Cold  Grame,  Fowl, 

01*  Meat. 

Beat,  in  a  marble  mortar,  the  following  ingredients  : 
Five  cloves  of  garlic,  six  cloves  of  shalot,  as  jo^uch  pound- 
ed ginger  as  will  lie  upon  a  sixpence,  and  the  same  of 
cayenne,  a  table-spoonfiil  of  coriander  seed,  and  a  little 
salt.  Pour  upon  them,  boiling  hot,  a  pint  of  the  best 
white  wine  vinegar ;  add  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  cut  very 
thin.  When  cold,  put  the  whole  into  a  bottle>  cork  it 
tightly,  and  shake  it  well  before  using. 

White  Sauce. 

Thicken  hJS  a  pint  of  cream  witli  a  little  floiir  and 
butter,  fom*  shalots  minced,  a  little  mace  and  lemoh-peel ; 
let  it  boil,  and  a  little  before  serving,  add  a  spoonful  of 
white  wine,  the  well-beaten  yolk  of  an  egg,  the  squeeze 
of  a  lemon,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  anchovy  liquor.  This 
sauce  will  answer  for  boiled  fowls/  or  for  a  fricassee. 

Liver  Sauce. 

Wash  the  liver  of  a  fowl  perfectly  clean,  and  boil  it 
four  minutes  in  a  little  water ;  bruise  it,  and  rub  it  through 
a  sieve,  with  a  part  of  the  water  in  which  it  was  boiled  ; 
dust  about  two  ounces  of  butter  with  flour,  «fld  a  table- 
spoonful  of  cream,  and  melt  it,  shaking  it  round  one  way ; 
when  quite  hot  put  in  the  liver,  a  little  pepper,  salt,  ancl 
grated  lemon-peel  and  nutmeg,  heat  it  thoroughly,  and 
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pour  it  Tomid  the  fowl.     Serve  parsley  ancf  batter  in  a 
sance  tureen. 

Quin's  Sauce. 

Half  a  pint  of  mnshroom  pickle,  the  same  of  walnut 
pickle,  three  whole  and  three  pounded  cloves  of  garlic, 
six  anchones  bruised,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  cayenne.  Mix 
all  tc^tfaer  in  a  large  bottle,  shake  it  daily  for  three 
weeks,  then  strain,  and  bottle  it  for  use. 

Another  Quin's  Sauce. 

One  pint  of  port  wine,  one  of  mushroom  catsup,  one  of 
walnut  liquor,  one  of  essence  of  anchovies,  and  a  tea- 
apoonful  of  cayenne  ;  mix  all  together,  and  boil  it  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  If  essence  of  anchovies  is  not  to  be 
liad,  boil  half  a  pound  of  anchovies  in  a  quart  of  water 
tiH  reduced  to  a  pint.     Strain,  and  use  it. 

Melted  Butter. 

Dust  a  little  flour  over  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  but- 
ter, put  it  into  a  sauce-pan,  with  about  a  wine-glass  of 
water ;  stir  it  one  way  constantly  till  it  be  melted,  and 
let  it  just  boil :  A  round  wooden  stick,  called  in  Scotland 
a  theyil,  is  the  best  thing  to  stir  butter  with  in  melting. 
If  the  butter  is  to  be  melted  with  cream,  use  the  same 
proportion  as  of  water,  but  no  flour ;  stir  it  constantly, 
and  heat  it  thoroughly,  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 

To  oil  butter,  cut  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  into 
Alices,  put  it  into  a  small  jar,  and  place  it  in  a  pan  of  boil- 
ing water.  When  oiled,  pour  it  off  clear  from  the  sedi- 
ment. 

French  Melted  Butter.  * 

Mix,  in  a  stew-pan,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh 
butter,  a  t^ble-spoonful  of  flour,  a  little  salt,  half  a  gill 
of  water,  half  a  spoonful  of  white  vinegar,  and  a  litthe 
il   grated  nutmeg.     Put  it  on  the  fire,  stir  it,  and  let  it 
d  I  diicken,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil,  lest  it  should  taste  of 
the  flour. 

N 
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Bread  Sauce. 

Boii'j  in  a  pint  of  water,  the  crnmb  of  a  French  roll 
r  of  a  sJice  of  bread,  a  minced  onh>n,  and  some  whole 
white  pepper.  When  the  onion  is  tender,  drain  ofiF  the  wa- 
ipr,  pick  ont  the  peppercorns,  and  rub  the  bread  through 
a  sieve ;  then  put  it  into  a  sance-pan,  with  a  gill  of  cream, 
a  bit  of  butter,  and  a  little  salt.  Stir  it  till  it  boil,  and 
serve  it  in  a  sauce-tureen. 

Another  Bread  Sauce. 

Mix,  in  rather  more  than  half  a  pint  of  milk  or  water, 
a  slice  of  grated  bread,  a  dessert-spoonful  of  potato  flour, 
a  small  onion  pounded,  a  bit  of  butter,  the  size  of  a  wal* 
nut,  a  few  whole  peppercorns,  a  little  mace,  and  salt. 
Boil  it  well,  pick  out  the  spices,  and  mix  it  smooth. 
Serve  quite  hot. 

Fish  Sauce. 

Chop  two  dozen  of  whole  anchovies,  mix  with  them 
ll^lf  a  pint  of  anchovy  liquor,  two  shalots,  cut  small,  and 
three  pints  of  port  wine,  one  of  vinegar,  one  lemon  sliced, 
one  handful  of  scraped  horse-radish,  and  ten  blades  of 
mace,  one  nutmeg,  twelve  peppercorns,  six  cloves,  nil 
bruised,  and  one  table-apoonful  of  flour  of  mustard.  Boil 
these  together  about .  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  ;  wIh»u 
cold,  strain  and  bottle  it,  waxing  the  corks.  It  will  ke('j> 
good  a  year.  A  table-spoonful  improves  oyster  sauce,  and 
that  quantity  is  sufficient  for  a  sauce-tureen  of  melu>ci 
butter. 

Tomata  Sauce. 

Bake  six  tomatas  in  an  oven  till  quite  soft ;  take  out 
the  pulp  with  a  tea-spoon^  add  salt,  cayenne,  and  vinegar, 
till  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  thick  cream. 

Dutch  Sauce. 

Beat  up  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  mix  in  a  little  flour, 
ceam;  salt,  and  lemon  vinegar.    Strain  it  through  a  si;,  ve, 
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add  a  small  piece  of  fnsAi  butter^  two  blades  of  pounded 
mace,  and  a  little  white  pepper.  Pat  it  into  a  sauce-pan, 
and  0tv  h  till  it  is  almost  boiling. 

Another  Dutch  Sauce,  for  Fish,  or  Boiled 

Fowls. 

Mix,  with  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  one  tea-spoonful 
of  flour,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  cold  water,  the  same 
quantity  of  vinegar,  and  one  well-beaten  egg ;  put  it  into 
a  sauce-pan,  and  stir  it  over  the  £re  till  it  be  quite  hot, 
but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil. 

Another  Dutch  Sauce. 

Put  into  a  stew-pan  a  tea-spoonful  of  flour,  four  table- 
spocnfuls  of  elder  vinegar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresli 
Imtter,  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  and  a  little  salt ;  keep  stir- 
riog  it  over  the  fire,  and  work  it  well  till  thick.  If  it  be 
not  curdled,  it  will  not  require  to  be  strained.  Season 
with  pepper. 

Poivrade  Sauce  for  Cold  Meat. 

Chop  finely  six  shalots  and  a  handful  of  picked  and 
washed  parsley;  mix  with  it  a  little  vinegar,  mustard, 
cayenne,  oil,  cold  gravy,  and  salt. 

Another  Poivrade  Sauce  for  Cold  Meat. 

Bruise  the  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg  with  a  little  salt ; 
add  mustard,  oil,  soy,  chopped  parsley,  and  chives,  and 
pour  it  over  slices  of  any  cold  meat. 

Another  Poivrade  Sauce. 

Put  into  a  sauce-pan  a  little  butter,  two  onions  sliced, 
carrots,  and  parsnips  cut,  a  clove  of  garlic,  two  shalots, 
two  cloves,  thyme,  basil,  a  laurel  leaf,  and  a  dust  of  flour ; 
moisten  with  a  glass  of  port  wine,  a  glass  of  water,  and  a 
spoonful  of  vinegar ;  let  it  boil  half  an  hour ;  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  «kim  and  strain  it.  In  this  sauce  any 
cold  roasted  meat  may  be  warmed  up. 
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Sauce  for  Pike. 

Mix  with  a  pint  of  cream  a  table-spoonfal  of  uncbovy 
sauce,  the  same  of  soy,  and  two  of  catsup,  a  piece  of  huU 
ter  rolled  in  flour ;  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan,  and  stir  it  one 
way  till  nearly  boiling. 

White  Sauce  for  Pike. 

Simmer,  till  half  wasted,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  white 
wine,  one  of  vinegar,  half  a  small  onion,  and  some  grated 
nutmeg ;  add  a  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  then  a  small 
tea-cupful  of  cream  ;  heat  it  thoroughly,  stirring  it  all  the 
time^  and  taking  care  that  it  do  not  boil. 

Fish  Sauce. 

A  QUART  of  port  wine^  half  a  pint  of  best  vinegar^  one 
pound  of  bruised  anchovies,  one  oimce  of  mace,  and  one  of 
cloves,  half  an  oimce  of  black  pepper,  one  large  onion, 
and  the  peel  of  one  lemon ;  boil  iJl  these  ingredients  toge- 
ther over  a  slow  fire  till  a  pint  is  wasted ;  then  strain^  and 
l^ottle  it,  and  keep  it  closely  stopped. 

Sauce  for  Boiled  Beef. 

Mince  a  large  onion,  parboil  it,  and  drain  off  the  wa- 
ter ;  put  the  onion  into  a  sauce-pan,  with  a  table-spoon- 
ful of  finely-chopped  parsley,  some  good  gravy,  and 
one  ounce  of  butter  dredged  with  a  little  flour.  Let  it 
boil  nearly  ten  minutes,  and  add  a  spoonful  of  cut  capers, 
which  must  be  thoroughly  heated  before  the  sauce  is 
served. 

A  Sauce  for  any  Sort  of  Meat. 

Boil  and  strain  three  table-spoonfuls  of  gravy,  two  of 
vinegar,  a  blade  of  mace,  a  little  pepper,  salt,  and  a  large 
sliced  onion. 

Sauce  Toumde. 

To  a  little  white  thickening  add  some  stock  drawn 
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from  the  trimmings  of  yeal,  poultry,  and  bam ;  do  not 
make  it  too  thick.  Boil  it  slowly  with  a  few  mushrooms, 
a  bunch  of  parsley,  and  some  green  onions ;  strain  and 
skim  it  well,  and  use  it  as  required. 

German  sauce  is^made  as  the  sauce  toumee,  adding 
the  beaten  yolks  of  two  or  more  eggs,  and  is  used  for 
ragouts,  fricassees,  and  any  made  dish  which  may  require . 
a  rich  white  sauce. 

Sauce  d'Attelets. 

Take  of  finely-minced  parsley,  mushrooms^  and  sha- 
lots,  a  table- spoonful  each  ;  fry  tlieni  with  a  little  butter^ 
and  then  dredge  in  a  little  flour ;  moisten  the  mixture 
with  s'ome  good  stock,  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  boi]  it  till  it  begins  to  thicken ;  then  take  it  off  the 
fire,  and  add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs. 
Stir  it  well  all  the  time  it  is  making. 

This  sauce  is  generally  used  instead  of  butter,  when 
crumbs  of  bread  are  to  be  put  over  any  thing. 

A  Sauce. 

Mix  together  a  pint  of  vinegar,  two  sbalbts  or  heads 
of  garlic,  a  tea-spoonful  of  cayenne,  three  large  table- 
spoonfuls  of  Indian  soy  or  mushroom  catsup,  and  two  of 
walnut  pickle.  Let  it  stand  a  week^  shaking  it  daily ; 
strain,  and  bottle  it  for  use. 

Lobster  Sauce. 

BRtTisE  the  body,  add  it  to  some  thick  melted  butter ; 
pull  the  flesh  into  small  bits,  and  mix  all  together  with 
some  rich  beef  gravy ;  boil  it  up,  and  before  serving,  add 
a  little  salt,  and  squeeze  in  a  little  lemon  juice. 

Another  Lobster  Sauce. 

PousD  very  finely  the  spawn  of  a  lobster,  rub  it 
through  a  sieve,  mix  it  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  melted 
butter,  then  add  t^  meat  of  the  lobster  cut  into  small 
bits.     Make  it  quite  hot,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil* 
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Sauce  Robart,  for  Beef  Steaks,  or  Mutton 

Chops. 

Put  into  a  sauce-pan  a  little  gravy,  two  ounces  of  but- 
ter dredged  with  flour,  a  small  slice  of  raw  ham,  and  two 
or  three  minced  onions ;  when  the  onions  are  browned, 
dust  in  a  little  more  flour,  and  add  nearly  a  pint  of  gra- 
vy, a  little  salt  and  pepper,  a  tea-spoonful  of  mustard, 
and  a  table-spoonful  of  vinegar.  Boil  it  for  some  minutes ; 
strain  and  serve  it/ 

A  Sauce  for  Broiled  Meat,  Game,  or  Poultry. 

Bruise  the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs  with  a  little 
water  and  salt ;  bone  one  anchovy,  mince  it,  and  a  small 
onion,  two  shalots,  a  little  parsley  and  tarragon,  and  a  few 
capers ;  mix  them  with  the  eggy  add  a  table-spoonful  of 
fine  oil^  a  little  mustard,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  lemon, 
and  one  of  tarragon  vinegar ;  mix  all  exceedingly  well 
togeth&r^  pi|t  it  into  a  sauce-tureen,  and  serve  it  with  the 
broil ;  or  it  may  be  served  with  cold  veal. 

A  Bunch  of  Sweet  Herbs 

Is  made  up  of  parsley,  sweet  marjoram,  winter  savory, 
orange  and  lemon  thyme ;  the  greatest  proportion  of  pars- 
ley. 

To  Prepare  Onions  for  Seasoning* 

Peel  and  mince  three  or  four  onions,  put  them  into  a 
sauce-pan  with  a  little  cold  water.  Let  them  boil  till 
quite  tender,  and  then  pulp  them  with  the  liquor  through 
9  hair  sieve,  when  it  may  be  mixed  with  any  made  dishes 
or  sauces. . 

Celery  Sauce, 

Clsak  nicely,  and  cut  into  small  pieces,  the  white  part 
of  two  or  three  heads  of  celery ;  boil  it  in  a  little  white 
stock,  season  with  white  pepper,  salt,  aad  a  little  nutmeg. 
Whcp  it  is  tender,  add  a  piece  of  butler  rolled  in  flour, 
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and  three  table^spoonfuls  of  cream ;'  heat  it,  but  do  not 
let  it  boiL    Pour  it  orer  boiled  turkey  or  fowL 

Sauce  Piquante. 

Put  a  little  chopped  shalot  and  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
graiy  into  a  sauce-pan ;  let  it  boil  till  the  gravy  be  nearly 
boiled  away,  but  not  burned  to  the  bottom  of  the  sauce-* 
pan ;  add  as  much  braise  as  may  be  required  for  the 
sauce,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  boil  it  a  few  minutes^ 
then  add  a  little  lemon  juice,  sugar,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of 
garlic  vinegar. 

N.B.  Braise  is  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  and  boiled 
till  tender  in  gravy  and  white  wine. 

White  Italian  Sauce. 

Peel  some  mushrooms,  and  throw  them  into  a  little 
water  and  lemon  juice,  to  keep  them  white.  Put  into  a 
stew-pan  two-thirds  of  sauce  toumee,  and  one-third  of 
good  veal  stock,  two  tahle-spoonfiils  of  finely-dbopped' 
mushrooms,  and  half  a  table-spoonful  of  washed  and  chop- 
ped shalots ;  let  it  boil  till  well  flavoured,  and  then  serve 
it.     The  mushrooms  should  be  as  white  as  possible. 

White  Sharp  Sauce. 

Boil  with  a  little  tarragon,  or  tarragon  vinegar,  if  the 
tarragon  is  not  to  be  bad,  four  table-spoonfuls  of  white 
wine  vinegar,  and  about  twenty  pepparcorns ;  reduce  this 
to  one-fourth,  and  add  it  to  six  table-spoonfuls  of  sauce 
toumee,  and  two  of  good  stock ;  boil  and  strain  it ;  put  it 
again  on  the  fire,  and  thicken  it  with  the  beaten  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  a  small  bit  of  butter,  a  little  salt  and  cayenne. 
Just  before  serving,  stir  in  a  spoonful  of  cream* 

White  Sauce  for  Fish. 

Four  anchovies  chopped,  two  glasses  of  white  wine, 
a  large  one  of  vinegar,  an  onion  stuck  with  three  cloves^ 
siui  cut  into  quarters ;  let  all  these  simmer  till  the  ancho- 
vies dissolve ;  strain  it,  and  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
batter  kneaded  in  a  table-spoonful  of  flour.    When  it  has 
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melted,  stiir  in  gradually,  one  way,  hflif  a  pint  of  creaoV 
taking  care  that  it  do  not  boil.  When  thoroughly  heaw 
ed,  serve  in  a  sauce-tureen* 

Parsley  and  Butter. 

Pick  and  wasl)  clean  a  large  bunch  of  Parsley,  tie  it; 
up,  and  boil  it  for  a  few  minutes  in  water ;  drain  and  chop 
it  very  finely,  add  to  it  some  melted  butter,  and  make  it 
quite  hot.     It  is  better  to  be  made  thick  with  parsky. 

Onion  Sauce. 

Boil  twelve  or  more  onions  in  water ;  when  it  boils, 
pour  it  off,  add  more  hot  water,  and  when  the  onions  are 
tender,  strain  and  mash  them  in  a  bowl,  add  a  piece  of 
butter,  a  little  salt,  and  one  or  two  spoonfuls  of  cream. 
Heat  it  before  serving.  An  apple  may  be  boiiled  with 
tdie  onions. 

Apple  Sauce. 

Pare,  core,  and  slice  some  apples ;  boil  them  in  wa- 
ter, with  a  bit  of  lemon-peel ;  when  tender,  mash  tbem  : 
add  to  them  a  bit  of  batter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  some 
brown  sugar.     Heat,  and  serve  in  a  sauce-tureen. 

Egg  Sauce. 

Boil  three  or  four  eggs  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
put  them  into  cold  water,  take  off  the  shells,  cut  three  oi 
the  whites  and  four  yolks  into  small  pieces,  mix  them 
with  melted  butter,  and  heat  it  well. 

Shrimp  Sauce. 

Pick  some  shrimps  nicely  from  the  shell,  put  them 
into  melted  butter,  add  a  table-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle 
and  vinegar ;  heat  it. 

Mint  Sauce. 

Pick  and  wash  some  green  mint ;  add,  when  minced, 
a  table-spoonful  of  the  young  leaves,  to  four  of  vinegarj^ 
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melted,  ^tir  in  gradually,  one  way,  hilf  a  pint  of  cream,- 
taking  care  that  it  do  not  boil.  When  thoroughly  beat^ 
ed,  serve  in  a  sauce-tureen. 

Parsley  and  Butter. 

Pick  and  wasl^  clean  a  large  bunch  of  Parsley,  tie  it 
up,  and  boil  it  for  a  few  minutes  in  water ;  drain  and  chop 
k  very  finely,  add  to  it  some  melted  butter,  and  make  it 
quite  hot.     It  is  better  to  be  made  thick  with  parsley. 

Onion  Sauce. 

Boil  twelve  or  more  onions  in  water ;  when  it  boils, 
pour  it  off,  add  more  hot  wjater,  and  when  the  onions  are 
tendei*,  strain  and  mash  them  in  a  bowl,  add  a  piece  of 
butter,  a  little  salt,  and  one  or  two  spoonfuls  of  cream. 
Heat  it  before  serving.  An  apple  may  be  boiled  with 
tdie  onions. 

,  Apple  Sauce. 

Pare,  core,  and  slice  some  apples ;  boil  them  in  wa- 
ter,  with  a  bit  of  lemon-peel ;  when  tender,  mash  them  ; 
add  to  them  a  bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  some 
brown  sugar.     Heat,  and  serve  in  a  sauce-tureen. 

Egg  Sauce. 

Boil  three  or  four  eggs  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
put  them  into  cold  water,  take  off  the  shells,  cut  three  of 
the  whites  and  four  yolks ^  into  small  pieces,  mix  them 
with  melted  butter,  and  heat  it  well. 

Shrimp  Sauce. 

Pick  «ome  shrimps  nicely  from  the  shell,  put  them 
into  melted  butter,  add  a  table-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle 
and  vinegar ;  heat  it. 

Mint  Sauce. 

Pick  and  wash  some  green  mint ;  add,  when  minced^ 
a  table-spoonful  of  the  young  leaves,  to  four  of  vinegar^ 
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and  put  it  iato  a  itQce-tureen^  with  a  tea-spoonfiil  of 
brown  sagir. 

Shalot  Sauce. 

Boil  a  few  minced  shalots  in  a  little  clear  gravy  and 
nearly  as  much  vinegar,  add  a  few  peppercorns  and  a 
little  sah*     Strain^  and  serve  it  in  a  saace-toreen. 

Sorrel  Sauce. 

Pick  and  wash  some  sorrel,  put  it  into  a  stew*pan 
with  a  little  water,  stir  it,  to  prevent  its  burning,  and 
when  it  is  tender,  drain  and  mince  it  finely ;  fry  it  for  half 
an  hoar  in  a  stew-pan  with  a  little  butter,  then  dredge 
in  a  table-spoonful  of  flour,  moisten  it  with  boiling  cream, 
and  let  it  stew  on  a  slow  fire  for  an  hour ;  add  a  little 
salt,  and  ff  too  add,  a  little  sugar.  Before  servings  thicken 
with  the  beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs. 

Maitre  d'Hotel  Maigre. 

Put  into  some  nicely-melted  butter  a  little  chopped 
parsley,  salt,  and  lemon  juice ;  one  or  two  minced  sha- 
lots may  be  added^  and  heat  it  all  together. 

The  Velout^e. 

Boil  quickly  about  the  same  quantity  of  good  stock, 
and  of  sauce  toumee  ;  when  the  sauce  is  thick,  add  some 
boiling  cream,  and  let  it  boil  up  twice ;  season  with  a  littt^ 
salt,  and  strain  it  through  a  tammy. 

Caper  Sauce. 

Chop  some  capers,  and  add  them  to  melted  butter, 
with  a  table-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle ;  heat  it  well,  taking 
care  not  to  let  it  boil  after  the  capers  and  lemon  pickle 
are  pnt  in. 

The  Old  Currant  Sauce  for  Venison. 

Boil  in  water  for  a  few  minutes  an  ounce  of  nicely- 
deaned  currants,  add  three  table-spoonfuls  of  ^f;n»M\ 
bread,  a  piece  of  butter  the  aiire  of  a  walnut,  Cout  c\ove»> 
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melted,  )si;ir  in  gradually,  one  way,  faflif  a  pint  of  cream^' 
taking  care  that  it  do  not  boil.  When  thoroughly  heat-* 
ed,  serve  in  a  sauce-tureen. 

Parsley  and  Butter. 

Pick  and  wasl^  clean  a  lai^  bunch  of  Parsley,  tie  it 
up,  and  boil  it  for  a  few  minutes  in  water ;  drain  and  chop 
k  very  finely,  add  to  it  some  melted  butter,  and  make  it 
quite  hot.    It  is  better  to  be  made  thick  with  parsley. 

Onion  Sauce. 

Boil  twelve  or  more  onions  in  water ;  when  it  boils, 
pour  it  off,  add  more  hot  water,  and  when  the  onions  are 
tender,  strain  and  mash  them  in  a  bowl,  add  a  piece  of 
butter,  a  little  salt,  and  one  or  two  spoonfuls  of  cream. 
Heat  it  before  serving.  An  apple  may  be  boiled  with 
the  onions. 

,  Apple  Sauce. 

Pare,  core,  and  slice  some  apples ;  boil  them  in  wa* 
ter,  with  a  bit  of  lemon-peel ;  when  tender,  mash  them  ; 
add  to  them  a  bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  some 
brown  sugar.    Heat,  and  serve  in  a  sauce-tureen. 

Egg  S^uce. 

Boil  three  or  four  eggs  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
put  them  into  cold  water,  take  off  the  shells,  cut  three  of 
the  whites  and  four  yolks'  into  small  pieces,  mix  them 
with  melted  butter,  and  heat  it  well. 

Shrimp  Sauce. 

Pick  «ome  shrimps  nicely  from  the  shell,  put  them 
into  melted  butter,  add  a  table-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle 
and  vinegar ;  heat  it. 

Mint  Sauce. 

Pick  and  wash  some  green  mint ;  add,  when  minced^ 
a  table-spoonful  of  the  young  leaves,  to  four  of  vinegarj^ 
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and  put  it  iato  a  itnce-tureen^  with  a  tea-spoonfiil  of 
brown  sagir. 

Shalot  Sauce. 

Boil  a  few  minced  shalots  in  a  little  clear  gravy  and 
neariy  as  much  vinegar,  add  a  few  peppercorns  and  a 
little  salt*     Strain^  and  serve  it  in  a  saace-tureen. 

Sorrel  Sauce. 

Pick  and  wash  some  sorrel,  put  it  into  a  stew-pan 
with  a  little  water,  stir  it,  to  prevent  its  burning,  and 
when  it  is  tender,  dnun  and  mince  it  finely ;  fry  it  for  half 
an  hour  in  a  stew-pan  with  a  little  butter,  then  dredge' 
in  a  table^spoonful  of  flour,  moisten  it  with  boiling  cream, 
and  let  it  stew  on  a  slow  fire  for  an  hour ;  add  a  little 
salt,  and  if  too  acid,  a  little  sugar.  Before  servings  thicken 
with  the  beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs. 

Maitre  d'Hotel  Maigre. 

Put  mto  some  nicely-melted  butter  a  little  chopped 
parsley,  salt,  and  lemon  juice ;  one  or  two  minced  sha- 
lots may  be  added^  and  heat  it  all  together. 

The  Velout^e. 

Boil  quickly  about  the  same  quantity  of  good  stock, 
and  of  sauce  tournee  ;  when  the  sauce  is  thick,  add  some 
boiling  cream,  and  let  it  boil  up  twice ;  season  with  a  litU^ 
salt,  and  strain  it  through  a  tammy.  ■;. 


'  (' 


Caper  Sauce. 

Chop  some  capers,  and  add  them  to  melted  butter, 
with  a  table-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle ;  heat  it  well,  taking 
care  not  to  let  it  boil  after  the  capers  and  lemon  picklei 
are  put  in. 

Tlie  Old  Currant  Sauce  for  Venison. 

Boil  in  water  for  a  few  minutes  an  ounce  of  nicely- 
cleaned  currants,  add  three  table-spoOnfuls  of  grated 
bread,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  four  cloves^ 
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and  a  glass  of  port  wine ;  stir  it  till  it  boil»  and  serve  it 
bet. 

Horse-Radish  Sauce,  to  eat  with  Hot  or 

Cold  Meat. 

Mix  a  tea-spoonful  of  mustard,  a  table-spoonful  of 
vinegar,  and  tbree  of  cream ;  add  a  little  salt,  and  as  much 
£nely-grated  horse-radish  as  will  make  the  sauce  the  con- 
sistence of  onion  sauce. 

Sauce  for  Hashes  and  Made  Dishes. 

A  PINT  of  port  wine,  twelve  anchovies  chopped,  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  vinegar,  as  much  beaten  pepper  as 
will  lie  on  hsdf  a  crown,  two  or  three  cloves,  a  blade  or 
two  of  mace,  a  nutmeg  bruised,  one  small  onion  minced> 
two  bay  leaves,  a  little  lemon  thyme,  marjoram,  and  pars- 
ley, and  a  piece  of  horse-radish  about  the  length  of  a  finger, 
split  into  quarters ;  put  all  into  a  sauce-pan,  and  let  it 
simmer  till  the  anchovies  are  dissolved;  then  strain  it, 
and,  when  cold,  bottle  it  for  use. 

Green  Gooseberry  Sauce. 

Boil  some  green  gooseberries  in  water  till  soft,  and 
sweeten  them  with  brown  sugar. 

Pudding  Sauce. 

Mix  with  half  a  pint  of  melted  butter  two  wine  glasses 
of  sherry,  and  a  table-spoouful  of  pounded  loaf  sugar ; 
make  it  quite  hot,  and  serve  in  a  sauce-tureen,  with  grated 
nutmeg  on  the  top. 

Fish  Sauce. 

A  TABLE-SPOONFUL  of  auchovy  juice,  one  of  soy,  and 
two  of  mushroom  cat.sup,  mixed  in  a  quarter  of  a  pou.ul 
•of  melted  butter. 

Another  Fish  Sauce. 

Three  anchovies  and  an  onion  chopped,  and  a  small 
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bit  of  bone-radish  boiled  in  some  stocky  then  strained^ 
and  thickened  with  a  piece  of  bntter  rolled  in  flour. 

Another  Fish  Sauce. 

Boil  in  half  a  pint  of  water  one  or  two  anchovies,  two 
cloves^  a  blade  of  mace,  a  bit  of  lemon-peel,  a  few  pepper- 
corns, and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  port  wine ;  strain  and 
thicken  it  with  a  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 

Fish  Catsup. 

A  QUART  of  port  wine^  half  a  pint  of  vinegar,  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  anchovies  with  their  pickle,  a  quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  mace,  twelve  cloves^  six  races  of  white 
ginger,  a  table-spoonful  of  black  pepper,  a  stick  of  horse- 
radish, half  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  three  shalots,  and  a  bunch 
of  thyme ;  mix  all  together,  stew  them  upon  a  stove  for 
an  hour ;  when  cold,  strain,  bottle,  and  cork  it  tightly* 

Coratch. 

Two  heads  of  garlic  cut,  one  ounce  of  cayenne,  two 
fipoonfuls  of  Indian  soy,  one  spoonful  of  walnut  catsup, 
half  a  drachm  of  cochineal  pounded — mix  these  in  a  pint 
of  the  best  wine  vinegar,  let  them  infuse  for  a  fortnight, 
and  then  filter  it  through  paper. 

To  Make  Mustard. 

Mix  very  smoothly  the  best  flour  of  mustard  with  cold 
water,  add  a  little  salt,  and  a  very  little  sifted  loaf-sugar  ; 
it  will  keep  good  some  time  if  put  into  a  small  jar  and 
covered  closely,  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  milk  instead  o£ 
water,  but  in  this  way  it  will  not  keep  so  long. 

Mushroom  Sauce  for  Boiled  Turkey  or  Fowl. 

Pick  clean  and  wash  a  pint  of  small  mushrooms,  rub 
them  with  flannel,  put  them  into  a  sauce-pan,  with  a  blade 
of  mace,  a  little  salt,  grated  nutmeg,  a  piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  and  a  pint  of  cream,  keep  stirring  them, 
till  they  boil,  then  pour  them  round  the  turkey,  fowl|  or 
chicken. 
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Poor  Man's  Sauce. 

Chop  a  few  shalots  very  fine,  and  mix  with  them  a 
little  pepper,  salt,  vinegar,  and  water,  and  serve  in  a 
sauce-tureen.  This  sauce  is  generally  served  with  young 
roasted  turkeys. 

White  Sauce  for  Boiled  Fowls. 

Melt  in  a  tea-cupful  of  milk  a  lai'ge  tahle-spoonful  of 
hutter  kneaded  in  floar,  beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with 
a  tea^spoouful  of  cream,  stir  it  into  the  butter,  and  heat 
it  over  the  fire,  stirring  it  constantly ;  chopped  parsle3r 
improves  this  sauce.  It  also  may  be  made  melting  the 
butter  with  water,  and  mixing  milk  with  the  egg. 

La  Sauce  Robert. 

Cut  some  onions  small,  fry  them  of  a  fine  brown, 
moisten  them  with  some  veal  gravy,  skim  it,  put  in  a 
little  pepper*  and  salt,  and  just  before  serving,  mix  in  a 
spoonful  of  mustard. 

Salad  Sauce. 

Bruise  the  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg  with  a  small 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  then  add  a  dessert-spoonful  of  mus* 
tard,  and  stir  in  gradually  a  large  table-spoonful  of  olive 
oil,  oiled  butter,  or  cream,  then  by  degrees  mix  in  two 
or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar ;  serve  it  in  a  sauce* 
tureen,  or  mix  it  with  the  salad.  Instead  of  the  hard 
^SS*  some  persons  prefer  the  sauce  made  with  the  yolk 
raw. 

Another  Salad  Sauce. 

"  tiVB  smooth  a  hard-boiled  egg,  beat  well  a  raw  egg, 
and  mix  them  together  with  a  little  water,  a  tea-spoonful 
of  salti  one  of  cayenne,  one  of  black  pepper,  and  one  of 
mustard,  a  table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  one  of  essence  of 
anchovies,  and  five  of  rich  cream. 

The  artisti  as  he  styled  himself,  who  invented  this  salad 
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sauce,  drove  in  bis  carriage  to  his  employeni,  and  charged 
them  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  for  each  visit  I 

Forcemeat. 

MiNCB  rery  finely  the  following  ingredients:  Three 
ounces  of  fresh  beef  snet^  one  of  fat  bacon,  three  of  raw 
or  dressed  Teal,  two  of  grated  bread,  a  little  grated  lemon- 
peel,  nntmeg,  white  pepper,  salt,  and  finely-minced  pars- 
ley ;  mix  all  well  together,  and  bind  it  with  the  beaten 
yolks  of  eggs ;  make  it  into  balls  the  size  of  a  large  nut* 
meg,  and  fry  them  in  clarified  beef  dripping ;  or  use  it  for 
staffing* 

Forcemeat  for  Fish. 

Pick  from  the  bones  the  meat  of  a  large  haddock,  or 
any  sort  of  white  fish,  mince  it  finely,  and  add  the  same 
proportions  of  minced  suet  and  of  grated  bread,  a  few 
chopped  oysters,  and  some  boiled  parsley  chopped ;  season 
with  a  little  pounded  onion,  Jamaica  and  cayenne  pepper, 
salt,  nutmeg,  and  lemon-peel ;  mix  all  well  together,  and 
bind  it  vrvSi  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  eggs,  roll  it  into 
small  balls,  and  fry  them  of  a  light  brown,  in  fresh  beef 
drippings.     Or, 

It  may  be  made  with  the  meat  of  the  tail,  claws,  and 
the  soft  part  of  the  body,  of  a  lobster ;  pound  it  and  half 
an  anchovy ;  mix  with  it  an  equal  quantity  of  grated 
bread,  a  few  chopped  oysters,  and  some  butter ;  season 
with  grated  nutmeg,  lemon-peel,  salt,  Jamaica  and  cay- 
enne pepper ;  bind  it  with  the  beaten  yolks  of  eggs  ;  make 
it  into  small  balls,  and  fry  them. 

*  Stuffing  without  Meat. 

Season  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  finely-minced  Ifeef 
snet,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  grated  bread,  with  grated 
nutmeg,  lemon-peel,  lemon  thyme,  and  parsley,  salt,  and 
pepper ;  mix  it  well  together,  and  bind  with  a  well-beaten 
yolk  of  an  egg,  when  it  may  be  used  for  stuffing  veal  and 
£6wl« 
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Stuffing  for  a  Hare. 

Parboil  the  liver  and  mince  it ;  add  an  equal  quantity 
of  grated  bread,  double  the  quantity  of  fat  bacon  chopped^ 
a  bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Season  with  pepper, 
salt,  nutmeg,  chopped  lemon  thyme,  and  parsley ;  bind 
with  a  beaten  egg.  If  quite  fresh^  the  liyer  may  be  minced 
raw. 

Forcemeat  Balls 

May  be  made  of  pounded  yea!  or  mutton,  minced  beef 
suet,  or  fat  of  veal,  taking  an  equal  quantity  of  meat,  suet, 
and  grated  bread  crumbs,  -adding  a  bit  of  fat  bacon  chop- 
ped, seasoning  with  salt,  pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg,  and 
tnixmg  all  well  together  with  a  b^ten  yolk  of  an  egg. 

.  Stuffing  for  Turkey  or  Fowl, 

Wash  a  quart  of  oysters  in  their  own  liquor,  strain  it^ 
and  put  into  it  the  oysters,  with  a  little  mace,  whole  pep- 
per, and  lemon-peel ;  when  parboiled,  chop  small  a  dozen 
and  a  half,  add  an  equal  weight  of  grated  bread,  twice  the 
quantity  of  finely-minced  beef  suet,  the  yolk  of  three 
hard-boiled  eggs,  one  anchovy,  a  little  salt,  pepper,  nut- 
meg, lemon-peel,  and  some  minced  parsley ;  bind  it  witli 
the  beaten  yoUts  of  two  eggs.  For  the  sauce,  boil  with 
the  liquor  of  the  oysters  a  pint  of  white  stock,  half  a 
pint  of  white  wine,  one  anchovy,  pepper,  salt,  and  nut- 
meg ;  strain  it,  and  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  heat  it  up  with  the  remainder  of  the  oysters. 

Stuffing  for  Fowls,  Pheasants,  or  Turkeys. 

A  LITTLE  hog's  lard,  the  liver  of  a  fowl  minced,  a  lit- 
tle parsley  and  cibol  minced,  and  a  very  little  salt ;  the 
mixture  to  be  put  inside  the  fowl,  which  is  then  sewed  up^ 

Gravy  and  Stuffing  for  Ducks. 

Boil  all  the  giblets  excepting  the  liver  for  an  hour  in 
a  pint  of  water,  with  a  chopped  »|fion,  some  salt,  and 
pepper ;  strain^  and  add  a  very  little  browning,  with  a 
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tea-spoonfii]  of  coratcb,  and  one  of  nniBhroom  catsup ;  for 
the  stuffing,  mince  the  raw  liver  with  two  sage  leaves,  a 
small  mmm,  tome  pepper  and  salt,  a  hit  of  hatter,  aad 
grated  bread  crumbs. 

Forcemeat  Onions* 

PcsL  four  or  fite  large  onions,  scoop  out  the  insidpi^ 
fill  them  inth  forcemeat,  and  roast  them  in  an  oven. 
They  may  be  served  with  roast  turkey  or  fowl. 

Kitchen  Spice  for  White  Sauce. 

Pound  two  ounces  of  white  pepper,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  mace,  grate  one  nutmeg,  and  the  peel  of  one 
lemon ;  mix  all  together  in  a  bottle. 

Another  Kitchen  Spice  for  general  use. 

One  ounce  of  black  pepper,  and  of  Jamaica  pepper, 
cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  ginger,  half  an  ounce  each,  and 
eight  cloftts ;  pound  and  mix  altogether  in  a  bottle.  A 
Uttle  of  each  kind  of  spice  should  be  w^ll  dried,  pounded,, 
and  kept  separately  in  small  bottles,  which  shotdd  be  la* 
belled. 

Mushroom  Powder. 

Pick,  skin,  and  clean  half  a  peck  of  mushrooms,  throw 
them  into  cold  water,  drain,  and  put  them  into  a  sauce- 
pan, with  two  spoonfuls  of  white  pepper,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  mace,  and  five  cloves  pounded,  simmer  and  shake 
tbem  till  the  liquor  is  wasted  away,  but  be  careful  they 
do  not  bum ;  lay  them  upon  dishes,  and  put  them  into  a 
cool  oven  to  dry,  then  beat  them  to  a  powder ;  put  it  into 
wide-mouthed  bottles,  and  tie  leather  over  the  corks ; 
keep  them  in  a  dry  place.  Or,  skin  and  wipe  with  flan- 
nel some  «mall  fresh-gathered  mushrooms,  lay  them  upon 
a  tin,  and  dry  them  in  a  moderate  oven,  or  in  a  Dutch 
oven ;  put  them  into  small  paper  bags,  and  hang  them 
near  the  kitchen  fire,  and,  when  required  fcJr  use,  rub 
them  to  a  powder. 
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Ragout  Powder. 

Two  ounces  of  truffles,  two  of  dried  mushrooms,  the 
peel  of  a  lemon,  and  the  same  of  a  Seville  orange  grated, 
half  a  grated  nutmeg,  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  the  same  of 
black  pepper,  and  one  drachm  of  cayenne,  dry  them  all 
inrell  biefore  the  fire,  pound  them  to  a  fine  powder,  add 
one  ounce  of  salt,  sift  the  powder  through  a  sieve,  and 
keep  it,  in  a  bottle  for  use. 

Fried  Bread  Crumbs. 

Put  into  a  frying-pan  or  sauce-pan  a  piece  of  butter^ 
x>il,  and  skim  it,  pour  it  from  the  sediment,  return  it  to 
the  pan,  throw  in  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  grated  bread, 
keep  stirrjig  them  constantly  till  of  a  beautiful  yellow 
browUf  and  drain  them  before  the  fire. 

Glaze,  Brown  and  AVhite. 

A  BROWN  glaze  is  made  of  stock  clear  and  pale  in  the 
colour ;  should  it  not  be  sufficiently  clear,  it  must  be 
made  so  with  the  white  of  eggs,  and  run  through  a  jelly 
bag ;  a  little  white  wine  is  added,  and  it  is  then  boiled 
until  it  hang  to  the  spoon,  when  it  may  be  put  into  a 
glaze  kettle ;  this  kettle  is  made  similar  to  a  milk  kettle, 
and  of  the  best  block  th ;  when  the  glaze  is  wanted  for 
use,  the  kettle  is  put  into  a  stew-pan  of  water  by  the  side 
of  a  stove  ;  it  should  be  of  a  beautiful  clear  yellow  brown, 
and  is  put  over  ham,  tongue,  and  many  made  dishes,  with 
a  brush.  A  white  glaze  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  brown^  substituting  white  for  brown  stock. 

A  rich  Cullis,  or  Gravy. 

Cut  into  slices  some  lean  beef,  veal^  and  mutton,  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  sauce-pan  with  the  veal,  then  put  in  a 
few  slices  of  fat  bacon,  next  a  layer  of  beef,  add  a  few 
onions  sliced,  ^imd  the  red  part  of  one  or  two  carrots,  a 
little  mace^  two  or  three  cloves^  some  whole  bl§g)t  and 
Jamaica  pepper,  and  two  or  three  bay  leaves,  ab^i^  that 
the  mutton  ;  cover  the  pan  closely,  set  it  on  a  slow  fire^ 
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and  wlien  the  meat  is  a  fine  browD,  mix  qnite  smooth  a 
small  quantity  of  flomr  in  water,  stir  it  in,  and  then  add 
as  modi  boiling  water  as  will  cover  the  meat  well,  and  a 
little  salt ;  cover  the  pan  closely,  and  let  it  stew  an  hour 
and  a  half ;  strain  and  keep  it  for  use ;  it  will  continue 
good  for  eight  or  ten  days* 

To  Pot  Mushrooms. 

Put  into  salt-and- water  a  peck  of  clean-picked  button 
mushrooms,  take  them  out  immediately,  and  wipe  them 
with  a  bit  of  flannel ;  dip  tliem  into  the  same  water,  and 
put  them  into  a  sauce-pan  with  a  dessert-spoonful  of  salt, 
six  blades  of  mace,  and  two  cloves ;  let  them  stew  till 
half  the  liqaor  is  consumed,  then  add  two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  fresh  butter,  and  stew  them  till  no  liquor  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan  ;  put  tbem  into  pots,  and 
wben  cold|  tie  a  bladder  closely  oter  them. 
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tDJuivsilijr  froitf  are  ganerally  left  in  the  gronnd,  and  taken 
up  as  wanted.  Onions  are  stored  in  a  warm^  dry  place> 
nereF  in  a  cellar ;  they  are  sometimes  strung  in  bunclies, 
and  suspended  from  the  roof>  and^  more  effectually  to  pre- 
vent their  growings  some  people  select  the  finest  bulbs» 
and  tiogiB  the  roots  with  a  hot  iron. 

Herbs  of  all  sorts  should  be  gathered  when  in  flower, 
and' on  a  dry  day,  and  being  well  cleaned  from  dust  and 
dirt,  they  are  tied  up  in  small  bunches,  and  dried  before 
the  fire  in  a  Dutch  oyen.  They  may  then  be  kept  ia*^ 
paper  bags  labelled ;  or  rubbed  to  a  powder,  sifted,  and 
put  into  bottles. 


To  Boil  large  White  Cabbages. 

Wash  and  clean  them  thoroughly ;  if  large,^  cut  the 
into  quarters  or  divide  them ;  put  them  on  in  boiling  water, 
4Uid  throw  in  a  little  salt ;  boil  them  for  nearly  two  hoars. 

To  Boil  Young  Green  Cabbages. 

Wash  and  clean  them  well,  put  them  on  in  boiling 
water  with  a  little  salt  in  it,  and  let  them  boil  quickly 
from  three  quasters  to  nearly  an  hour ;  serve  with  melted 
butter. 

To  Boil  Green  Peas. 

After  being  shelled,  wash  them,  drain  them  in  a  cul- 
lender, put  them  on  in- plenty  of  boiling  water,  with  a  tea* 
spoonfdl  of  salt,  and  one  of  pounded  loaf  sugar ;  boil  them 
till  they  become  tender,  which,  if  young,  will  be  in  less 
than  half  an  hour ;  if  old,  they  will  require  more  thaa  an 
hour ;  drain  them  in  a  cullender,  and  put  them  immediate-* 
ly  into  a  dish  with  a  slice  of  fresh  butter  in  it ;  sovxv^ 
people  think  it  an  improvement  to  boil  a  ^m^  Vutw"^  q'I 
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mint  with  the  peas ;  it  is  then  minced  finely,  and  laid  in 
small  heaps  at  the  end  or  sides  of  the  dish.  If  peas  are 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  water  after  heing  hoiled,  they  lose 
their  colour. 

To  Boil  Carrots, 

Scrape,  wash,  and  clean  them  ;  if  large,  cut  them  into 
two  or  four  pieces,  put  them  on  in  boiling  water  with  some 
salt  in  it,  and  boil  them  from  two  to  three  hours.  Very 
young  carrots  will  require  one  hour. 

To  Boil  Parsnips. 

Scrape  and  wash  them  nicely;  when  large,  divide 
them  ;'boil  them  in  milk-and-water  till  quite  tender ;  they 
will  take  nearly  as  long  to  boil  as  carrots. 

They  may  also  he  mashed  like  turnips. 

To  Boil  Potatoes. 

Wash  and  pare  them,  throwing  them  into  cold  water, 
as  they  are  pared ;  put  them  into  a  sauce-pan,  cover  them 
with  cold  water,  and  throw  in  a  little  salt;  cover  the 
sauce-pan  closely,  and  let  them  boil  quickly  for  half  an 
hour,  pour  ofif  the  water  immediately,  and  set  the  pan  by 
the  side  of  the  fire  to  dry  the  potatoes. 

Another  way  to  Boil  Potatoes. 

Wash  them  very  clean,  put  them  on  in  cold  water, 
cover  the  sauce- pan,  and  let  them  boil  qaickly ;  as  soon 
as  the  water  boils,  pour  it  off,  and  cover  them  with  cold 
water,  add  a  little  salt,  and  when  the  water  boils  pour  it 
off  instantly,  when  the  potatoes  will  be  sufficiently  done ; 
dry  them,  and  take  off  the  skins  before  serving.  Some 
people  prefer  potatoes  being  steamed.  New  potatoes 
require  much  less  boiling,  and  will  be  done  enough  in 
twenty  minutes ;  if  allowed  to  remain  long  upon  the  fire, 
they  will  become  water-soaked.  Before  dressing,  they 
are  washed,  and  the  skins  rubbed  or  scraped  off. 
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Mashed  Potatoes. 

Boil  tbe  potatoes,  peel  and  mash  them  very  smoothly ; 
put  for  a  large  dish  fonr  ounces  of  hutter,  two  eggs  heat 
up  in  half  a  pint  of  good  milk,  and  some  salt ;  mix  them 
well  together,  heap  it  upon  the  dish  with  a  tahle-spoon: 
to  give  it  a  rough  and  rocky  appearance,  or  put  it  on  the 
dish  and  score  it  with  a  knife,  dip  a  brush  or  feather  into 
melted  butter,  and  brush  over  the  top  lightly ;  put  it  into 
a  Dutch  oven,  and  let  it  brown  gradually  for  an  hour  or 
more. 

To  mash  potatoes  in  a  plain  way,  mix  with  them  two 
ounces  of  butter,  half  a  pint  of  milk,  and  a  litt^  salt« 
When  mashed  potatoes  are  not  browned,  it  is  a  great  im- 
provement to  add  white  pepper,  salt,  and  one  onion  min- 
ced as  finely  as  possible ;  heat  the  potatoes  in  a  sauce-pan, 
and  serve  them  hot. 

To  Broil  Boiled  Potatoes. 

After  boiling  potatoes,  not  quite  sufficiently  to  send, 
to  table,  put  them  on  a  gridiron  over  a  clear  fire,  and  turn 
them  frequently  till  they  are  of  a  nice  brown  colour  all 
over ;  serve  them  hot ;  take  care  they  do  not  become  too 
hard,  as  that  spoils  the  flavour. 

To  Brown  Potatoes  under  Meat  while 

Roasting. 

After  being  boiled^  lay  them  on  a  dish,  and  place  it 
m  the  dripping-pan,  baste  them  now  and  then  with  a  little 
of  the  meat  drippings  and  when  one  side  is  browned,  turn 
the  other ;  they  should  all  be  of  an  equal  colour. 

Potato  Ribands. 

Wash  four  or  five  large  potatoes,  scrape  them,  and  cut 
them  into  thin  stripes  round  and  round,  keeping  as  near- 
ly to. one  width  as  possible ;  throw  them  into  cold  water 
as  they  are  cut,  and  then  ifry  them  of  a  light  brown  in 
boiling  beef  dripping ;  strew  over  them  a  little  salt  and 
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pepper,  and  before  serving,  drain  them  upon  a  dish  turn* 
ed  up  iDefore  the  fire. 

Potato  Eggs. 

Mash  perfectly  smooth  six  or  seven  boiled  potatoes, 
add  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  the  beaten  yolk 
of  an  egjgj^  half  an  onion  pounded,  a  little  boiled  minced 
parsley,  some  pepper  and  salt ;  make  it  into  the  form  of 
small  eggs  or  pears,  roll  them  itito  a  well-beaten  egg^  and 
then  into  grated  bread  seasoned  with  white  pepper  and 
salt ;  fry  them  in  plenty  of  lard  or  dripping  till  they  are 
of  a  fine  brown  colour,  lay  them  before  the  fire  to  drain ; 
serve  them  with  a  fringe  of  firied  parsley. 

To  Fry  Potatoes,  Raw  or  Cold. 

Wash,  peel,  and  put  them  into  cold  water  for  one  or 
two  hours,  cut  them  into  slices  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  fry  them  a  light  brown  in  boiling  clarified  beef  suet. 
Cold  boiled  potatoes,  cut  into  slices,  may  be  done  in  the 
same  manner. 

To  Roast  Potatoes. 

Wash  them  very  clean,  put  them  into  a  Dutch  oven, 
turn  them  frequently,  and  roast  them  for  two  hours,  ta- 
king care  not  to  let  them  bum ;  or,  they  may  be  parboil- 
ed, and  then  roasted. 

To  Boil  Yellow  or  Large  White  Turnips. 

Wash,  pare,  and  throw  them  into  cold  water ;  put 
them  on  in  boiling  water,  with  a  little  salt,  and  boil  them 
from  two  hours  to  two  and  a  half,  drain  them  in  a  cul- 
lender, put  them  into  a  sauce-pan,  and  mixing  in  a  bit  of 
butter,  with  a  beater  mash  them  very  smoothly,  add  half 
a  pint  of  milk,  mix  it  well  with  the  turnips,  and  raako 
them  quite  hot  before  serving.  If  they  are  to  be  served 
plain,  dish  them  as  soon  as  the  water  is  drained  off. 

To  Dress  Young  White  Turnips. 

Wash,  peel,  and  boil  them  till  tender  in  water  with  a 
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little  sfeilt ;  serve  tbem  with  melted  butter  poured  over 
them.     Or^ 

They  may  be  stewed  in  a  pint  of  milk  thickened  with 
a  bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  seasoned  with  salt  and 
irfaite  pepper,  and  served  with  the  sauce. 

To  Fry  Turnips. 

Parboil  some  turnips,  cut  them  into  long  Aces,  and 
fry  them  in  a  little  butter,  or  clarified  beef  dnpping. 

To  Boil  Cauliflower. 

Trim  them  neatly,  and  let  them  lie  an  hour  or  two  in 
cold  water,  then  rinse  them  in  fresh  cold  water,  and  put 
them  with  a  very  little  salt  into  boiling  water  ;  boil  them  • 
twenty  minutes,  or  half  an  hour  if  very  large.  They  may 
be  boiled  in  milk-and-water^  and  requiie  to  be  skimmed 
with  particular  attention. 

To  Boil  Spinach. 

Pick  it  very  carefully,  and  wash  it  thoroughly  two  or 
three  times  in  plenty  of  cold  water,  then  put  it  on  in  boil- 
ing water,  with  a  little  salt ;  let  it  boil  nearly  twenty  mi- 
nutes, put  it  into  a  cullender,  hold  it  under  the  water*  cock, 
and  let  the  water  run  on  it  for  a  minute ;  put  it  into  a. 
sauce-pan,  beat  it  perfectly  smooth  with  a  beater  or  with 
n  wooden  spoon,  add  a  bit  of  butter,  and  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cream  ;  mix  it  well  together,  and  make  it  hot 
before  serving.  When  dished,  it  is  scored  in  squares  with 
the  back  of  a  knife. 

Another  way  to  Boil  Spinach. 

After  being  nicely  picked  and  well  washed,  put  it 
into  8  sauce-pan,  with  no  more  water  than  adheres  to  it ; 
add  a  little  salt;  cover  the  pan  closely,  and  boil  it  till 
tender^  frequently  shaking  it ;  beat  it  quite  smooth,  add- 
ing butter  and  cream,  and  make  it  quite  hot.  Spinach 
may  be  served  with  poached  eggs,  or  fried  sausages  laid 
on  it.  . 
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When  the  spinach  is  bitte',  it  is  preferable  to  boil  it  in 
.  water. 

To  Dress  Spinach. 

Pick  the  spinach  with  great  care ;  strip  the  leaves  from 
the  stalks,  and  wash  it  in  several  waters,  till  perfectly 
clean  ;  boil  the  spinach  in  salt-and-water ;  drain  it  well ; 
pound  iMn  a  mortar,  and  put  it  into  a  stew-pan,  with  a 
little  butter  and  broth,  and  let  it  stew  over  a  slow  fire 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  till  it  be  very  dry ;  then  add 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  «f  fresh  butter,  with  salt  and  grated 
nutmeg ;  work  the  spinach  well,  till  it  is  thick,  but  take 
care  the  butter  does  not  turn  to  oil.  Garnish  with  fried 
toasts  of  bread,  which  may  be  cut  like  cock's  combs,  or 
in  any  other  form. 

To  Boil  Windsor  Beans. 

Shell  and  wash  them,  put  them  on  in  boiling  water, 
with  a  little  salt  in  it ;  boil  then  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

In  Scotland^  they  are,  when  old,  parboiled,  the  skins 
taken  off,  ai^l  then  put  on  in  boiling  water,  and  boiled  till 
tender.  When  there  is  neither  pickled  pork  nor  bacon  at 
table,  parsley  and  butter  is  served  with  them. 

A  Bean  Pudding. 

Take  off  the  skins,  pound  the  beans  in  a  mortar ;  sear 
son  with  salt  and  pepper ;  add  a  piece  of  butter ;  tie  it 
lightly  in  a  buttered  and  floured  cloth.  Put  it  on  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  boil  it  for  half  an  hour ;  squeeze  the  water 
from  the  pudding-cloth,  and  if  another  shape  is  desired, 
put  the  cloth  with  the  pudding  into  the  shape,  press  it 
down,  and  let  it  stand  a  few  minutes,  then  place  the  dish 
it  is  to  be  served  in  over  the  shape,  and  turn  it  out. 

Another  Bean  Pudding. 

Qqil  half  a  pound  of  blanched  beans,  pound  them  in 
A  mortar  along  with  the  crumbs  of  a  new  roll  soaked  in 
milk  f  add  two  ounces  of  butter,  some  salt  and  pepper, 
and  mix  it  well  with  the  beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs.    Boil 
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it  in  a  basm,  qr  bake  it  in  a  pudding-dish  lined  with  puff 
paste.    Cairots  may  be  dressed  in  the  same  way. 

To  Boll  French  Beans. 

• 

Cut  off  the  stalk,  and  string  them  ;  if  not  very  young, 
cut  them  in  four^  or  into  very  thin  slices  ;  put  them  into 
water  as  they  are  done,  and  put  them  on  in  boiling. water, 
with  a  little  salt,  and  let  them  boil  for  half  an  hour.  If 
ihey  are  old,  they  will  require  a  longer  time  to  boil. 
Melted  butter  in  a  sauce-tureen  is  served  with  them. 

To  Boil  Asparagus. 

Wash  them  well,  scrape,  and  tie  them  up  in  small 
bundles ;  cut  them  all  even  at  the  bottom,  and,  as  they 
are  done,  put  them  into  cold  water.  Put  them  on  in 
boiling  water,  with  a  little  salt,  ^nd  let  them  boil  twenty 
or  twenty-five  minutes.  Take  them  up,  lay  them  upon 
a  slice  of  toasted  bread  cut  in  four,  and  the  crusts  pared 
off,  with  the  tops  meeting  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  and 
cut  off  the  strings.  Melted  butter  is  served  in  a  sauce- 
lureen.  . 

Cardoons  may  be  dressed  in  the  same  manner^ 

Asparagus  a  la  Fran9aise. 

Boil  it,  and  chop  small  the  heads  and  tender  part  of 
the  stalks,  together  with  a  boiled  onion  ;  add  a  little  salt 
and  pepper,  and  the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg;  heat  it  up. 
Serve  it  on  sippets  of  toasted  bread,  and  pour  over  it  a 
little  melted  butter. 

To  Boil  Brocoli. 

Wash  it,  cut  off  all  the  outside  leaves  and  stalks, 
throw  it  into  cold  water  as  it  is  trimmed ;  put  it  on  in 
boiling  water,  with  a  little  salt,  and  boil  it  for  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour.  It  is  sometimes  served  upon 
bits  of  toasted  breads  and  a  little  melted  butter  poured 
round  it. 
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To  Boil  Brussels  Sprouts. 

Trim  and  wash  them  perfectly  clean,  and  let  them  lie 
an  hour  in  cold  water.  Pot  them  on  in  hoiling  water, 
with  a  little  salt,  and  boil  them  till  tender.  Drain  off  the 
water,  and  serve  them  hot. 

To  Boil  Sea  Kale. 

Let  it  lie  some  time  in  cold  water,  then  clean  and  trim 
it  nicely,  cntting  off  any  part  that  may  be  at  all  green,  and 
parting  it  as  little  as  possible.  Put  it  on  in  boiling  water, 
with  a  little  salt.  Let  it  boil  half  an  hour ;  drain  off  the 
water.  I^are  the  crust  off  a  slice  of  toasted  bread,  lay  it 
in  the  dish,  pour  over  it  a  little  melted  butter,  and  serve 
the  kale  upon  it* 

To  Boil  Artichokes. 

Cut  off  the  stalks  close  to  the  bottom,  and  slice  off 
the  half  of  the  leaves  from  the  top ;  wash  them  well,  and 
let  them  lie  for  some  hours  in  cold  water ;  put  thetoi  on 
in  boiling  water,  with  a  little  salt  in  it,  cover  the  pan 
closely,  and  boil  them  an  hour  and  a  half.  If  they  are 
old,  end  have  not  been  fresh  gathered,  they  will  take  a 
longer  time  to  boil.  Melted  butter  is  served  with  them 
in  a  ^auce- tureen. 

To  Dry  and  Pickle  Artichoke  Bottoms. 

Half  boil  the  artichokes,  strip  off  the  leaves,  and  pull 
out  the  choke  ;  put  the  bottoms  into  small  jars,  and  co- 
ver them  with  a  cold  boiled  brine  of  salt  and  water  ;  put 
melted  mutton  suet  on  the  top  to  exclude  the  air,  and  tie 
ta  bladder  over  them.  To  dry  them,  they  are  boiled  as 
for  eating,  the  leaves  and  choke  pulled  out,  and  the  bot- 
toms dried  upon  dishes  in  an  oven,  and  then  kept  in  papor 
bags.  When  to  be  dressed,  they  must  be  laid  into  warm 
irater,  and  soaked  for  two  or  three  hours  ;  tney  may  then 
be  plain  boiled,  and  eaten  with  melted  butter,  or  stewed 
in  gravy,  with  a  little  mushroom  catsup,  pepper,  and  salt. 
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and  thickened  with  a  bit  of  batter  rolled  in  flour.    They 
are  a  great  imprbvement  to  all  made  dishes  and  meat  pies. 

To  Fricassee  Jerusalem  Artichokes. 

Wash  and  scrape  or  pare  them ;  boil  them  in  mi1k-> 
and-water  till  they  are  soft,  which  will  be  from  a  quarter 
to  half  an  hour.  Take  them  out  and  stew  them  a  few 
minutes  in  the  following  sauce  :  Roll  a  bit  of  butter,  the 
siiie  of  a  walnut^  in  flour,  mix  it  with  half  a  pint  of  cream 
or  milk ;  season  it  with  white  pepper,  salt,  and  grated 
nutmeg. 

They  may  be  served  plain  boiled,  with  a  little  melted 
butter  poured  over  them. 

Scorzonera  is  fricasseed  in  the  same  manner. 

Onions  Plain  Boiled. 

Peel  them,  and  let  them  lie  an  hour  in  cold  water, 
put  them  on  in  boiling  milk-and-water ;  boil  them  till 
tender,  and  serve  them  with  melted  butter  poured  over 
them. 

To  Stew  Cucumbers. 

Pare  eight  or  ten  large  cucumbers,  and  cut  them  into 
thick  slices,  flour  them  well,  and  fry  them  in  butter ;  then 
put  them  into  a  sauce-pan  with  a  tea-cupful  of  gravy  ; 
season  it  highly  with  cayenne,  salt,  mushroom  catsup, 
and  a  little  port  wine.  Let  them  stew  for  an  hour,  and 
serve  them  hot. 

Another  way  to  Stew  Cucumbers. 

Pare  the  cucumbers^  and  let  them  lie  in  vinegar-and^* 
water,  with  a  little  salt  in  it ;  drain  them,  and  put  them 
into  a  sauce-pan,  with  a  pint  of  gravy,  a  slice  of  lean  ham, 
an  onion  stuck  with  one  or  two  cloves,  a  bunch  of  pars- 
ley and  thyme ;  let  them  stew,  closely  covered,  till  ten- 
der. Take  out  the  encumbers,  strain  and  thicken  the 
gravy  with  a  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Boil  it  up> 
and  pour  it  over  the  cucumbers. 
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Another  way  to  Stew  Cucumbers. 

Pare  a  number  of  cucumberS)  slice  tbera  the  long 
way,  and  put  tbem  for  one  hour  into  salt,  vinegar,  and 
i^ater ;  drain  tbem ;  slice  three  large  onions,  and  put  them 
with  the  cucumbers  into  a  frying-pan,  with  a  bit  of  butter,r 
end  some  pepper*  Fry  them  till  they  are  of  a  nice  ligh^ 
brown  colour,  stirring  them  frequently ;  cover  them  with  a 
large  plate,  and  let  them  stew  gently  over  a  slow  fire  till 
they  are  v^ry  tender,  which  will  require  a  length  of  time. 

Cucumbers  dressed  in  this  manner  are  particularly 
jgood  with  roast  mutton. 

To  Stew  Mushrooms. 

Clean  them  as  for  pickling,  and  after  washing  them, 
put  them  into  a  sauce-pan,  with  an  anchovy,  two  cloves, 
some  nutmeg  sliced,  mace,  whole  pepper,  and  salt ;  let 
them  stew  in  their  own  liquor  till  tender. 

In  this  way  they  will  keep  for  some  time,  and  when 
required  to  be  dressed,  pick  out  the  spice,  and  to  a  dbh 
put  two  large  table-spoonfuls  of  white  wine ;  add  part  of 
their  own  liquor,  and  let  them  just  boil,  then  stir  in  a  bit 
of  butter  dredged  with  flour,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
cream. 

Another  way  to  Stew  Mushrooms. 

For  a  good-sized  dish,  take  a  pint  of  white  stock,  sea- 
son it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little  lemon  pickle,  thicken 
it  with  a  bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour ;  cleanse  and  peel 
the  mushrooms,  sprinkle  them  with  a  very  little  salt,  boil 
them  for  three  or  four  minutes,  put  them  into  the  gravy 
when  it  is  hot,  and  stew  tliem  for  fifteen  minutes. 

Another  way  to  Stew  Mushrooms. 

Peel  off  the  skin,  and  cut  away  the  stalks ;  brown  a 
little  butter  and  flour,  then  add  some  gravy  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  aalt.  Put  in  the  mushrooms,  and  let  them 
stew  very  gently  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  If  required 
to  he  done  with  a  white  sauce,  follow  the  same  method 
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as  with  the  onionti  and  when  dished,  serve  them  with 
sippets  of  bread. 

To  Stew  Onions. 

Take  a  dosen  of  good-sized  onions,  peel,  and  put  then» 
on  in  the  following  sanee :  A  pint  of  veal  stock,  a  bit  of 
batter  rolled  in  float,  a  little  white  pepper,  and  salt. 
Stew  them  gently  for  an  hour,  and,  just  before  serving, 
mix  in  three  table-spoonfuls  of  cream.  To  stew  them  in 
a  brown  sance,  take  the  same  quantity  of  good  gravy.  In 
a  stew-pan ;  brown— ^f  a  light  colour — a  little  butter  and 
flour,  add  the  gravy  and  onions,  with  a  little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  stew  them  gently  one  hour. 

Another  way  to  Stew  Onions. 

Peel  five  or  six  large  onions,  put  them  into  a  Dutch 
oven  or  cheese-toaster  to  roast,  turn  them  frequently, 
and  when  they  are  well  browned,  put  them  into  a  sauce- 
pan, with  a  bone  of  dressed  or  undressed  meat,  a  slice  of 
bacon,  a  little  water,  and  some  pepper.  Cover  the  pan 
closelV)  and  stew  them  till  tender.  Take  out  the  bone 
and  the  bacon;  thicken  the  sauce  with  a  bit  of  butter 
rolled  in  floor. 

To  Roast  Onions. 

Roast  them  with  the  skins  on  in  a  Dutch  oven,  that 
they  may  brown  equally.  They  are  eaten  with  cold  fresh 
batter,  pepper,  and  salt. 

To  Stew  Red  Cabbage. 

Wash  a  cabbage  well,  slice  it  as  for  pickling^  and  put 
it  into  a  stew-pan,  with  half  a  tea-cupful  of  port  wine,  and 
a  bit  of  batter  kneaded  in  flour,  a  little  salt  and  pepper ; 
Mir  it  till  the  butter  is  melted  ;  cover  the  pan,  and  let  it 
Blew  a  little,  but  not  to  become  too  soft,  as  it  eats  better 
rather  crisp ;  add  a  table-spoon ful  of  vinegar,  give  it  one 
boil,  and  serve  it  hot. 

The  wine  may  be  omitted. 
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A  Stew  of  Vegetables. 

Pick  and  wash  very  clean  as  much  spinach  as  will 
make  a  dish ;  mince  finely  three  small  onions,  pick  and 
chop  two  handfuls  of  parsley ;  put  all  into  ft  sauce-pan, 
with  rather  more  than  half  a  pint  of  gravy,  a  bit  of  but-* 
ter  dusted  with  flour,  a  little  salt  and  pepper.  Cover  the 
pan  olosely,  stir  it  now  and  then,  and  when  the  spinach 
is  tender^  mash  it  smooth.  Serve  it  with  slices  of  broiled 
ham,  or  with  sausages. 

To  Stew  Old  Peas. 

Put  into  a  sauce-pan  a  pint  of  weak  stock,  a  slice  of 
ham  or  bacon,  and  a  quart  or  three  pints  of  peas^  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  pounded  loaf  sugar.  Cover  the  pan  close- 
ly, and  stew  them  nearly  an  hour,  or  till  they  become 
tender*  Take  out  the  ham,  and  add  a  bit  of  butter  roll- 
ed in  flour.     Serve  them  quite  hot. 

To  Stew  Beet  Root. 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  butter  with  a  little  flour,  melt  it 
iiPratber  more  than  half  a  pint  of  water,  add  some  salt 
and  pepper.  Wash  a  middling-sized  root,  scrape  and  cut 
it  into  slices,  put  it  into  the  sauce-pan,,  with  the  butter. 
Cover  the  pan  closely,  and  stew  it  for  an  hour  and  ten 
minutes.  Before  serving,  add  a  large  table-spoonful  of 
yinefar. 

■ 

k  To  Stew  Celery. 

Wash  and  clean  some  heads  of  celery,  cut  them  into 
pieces  of  two  or  three  inches  long,  boil  them  in  veal 
stock  till  tender.  To  half  a  pint  of  cream  add  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a  bit  of  lemon-peel,  grated  nut- 
meg, and  salt,  also  a  bit  of  butter ;  make  it  hot,  stirring 
it  constantly ;  strain  it  upon  the  celery ;  heat  it  thorough* 
ly,  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 

To  Stew  Sorrel  k  la  Fran9alse. 

Strip  the  leaves  from  the  stalks,  wash  them  well>  scald 
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them  in  bdifang  waiter  ia  a  silver  sauce-pan,  or  in  aa  earth- 
en pipkin ;  strain^  and  stew  them  in  a  Uttle  gravy  till  ten* 
den     Serve  with  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  in  quarters. 

Endive  with  Gravy  of  Veal. 

Was9  and-  dean  thoroughly  ten  or  twelve  heads  of 
fine  endive,  take  off  the  outer  leaves,  and  blanch  the 
heads  in  hot  water;  throw  them  into  cold  water,  and 
then  aqneeae  them  as  dry  as  possible.  Stew  then  in  as 
much  gravy  as  will  cover  them ;'  add  a  tea-spoonful  of 
pounded  sugar,  and  a  little  salt.  When  perfectly  tender,, 
put  in  a  little  veloutee  sauce,  and  serve  quite  hot. 

To  Stew  Young  Peas  and  Lettuce. 

Wash  aad  make  perfectly  clean  one  or  two  heads  of 
cabbage  lettuce,  pick  off  the  outside  leaves,  and  lay  them 
for  two  hours  in  cold  water,  with  a  little  salt  in  it;  then 
slice  them,  and  put  them  into  a  sauce-pan,  with  a  qaart 
or  three  pints  of  peas,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  gravy,  a  bit 
of  butter  dredged  with  flour,  some  pepper  and  salt,  aad  a 
tea*spoonfol  of  pounded  loaf  sugar.  Let  them  stew,  close* 
ly  covered,  till  the  peas  are  soft. 

To  Dress  Dried  French  Beans. 

Boil  for  more  than  two  hours,  in  two  quarts  of  W{iter, 
1^  pound  of  the  seeds  or  beans  of  scarlet  runners ;  fill  a 
pint  basin  with  onions  peeled  and  sliced,  brown  them  in 
a  sauce-pan,  with  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  ppund 
of  fresh  butter ;  stir  them  constantly ;  strain  the  water 
from  the  beans,  and  mix  them  with  the  onions  ;  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  black  pepper,  some  salt,  and  a  little  gravy. 
Let  them  -atew  for  ten  minutes,  and  stir  in  the  beaten 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  vinegar.  Serve 
them  hot. 

To  Dress  Cardoons. 

Chooss  a  few  heads  of  nice  white  cardoons,  cut  the 
Isaves  into  pieces  of  six  inches  long,  rejecting  thosd  that 
are  hollow ;  take  off  their  prickles,  and  throw  the  thickest 
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j^ces  into  boiliog  water;  after llidse'liaYe  boiled  a  little^ 
pat  in  the  more  tender  leaves  and  the  stalks.  When  it 
is  ascertained,  by  trying  a  little  piece  in  cold  water,  that 
the  surface  slime  will  come  off  by  rubbing,  take  them 
immediately  off  the  fire,  and  mix  in  as  much  cold  water 
as  will  admit  of  the  hands  being  held  in  it ;  then  rub  off 
all  the  slime,  and  throw  the  cardoons  into  a  stew-pan, 
with  some  good  gravy,  a  little  salt,  and  a  little  sugar. 
Boil  them  over  a  quick  fire,  skim  them  carefully,  strain 
the  sauce  through  a  sieve,  pour  it  over  them,  and  serve 
them  quite  hot. 

Skirrets. 

Wash  and  scrape  them,  put  them  on  in  boiling  water, 
and  boil  them  for  ten  minutes ;  dry  them  in  a  cullender, 
and  fry  them  brown  in  a  little  butter. 

The]rare  sometimes  plain  boiled,  and  a  little  melted 
butter  poured  over  them. 

Vegetable  Marrow 

'  Is  fit  for  use  when  about  the  size  of  a  turkey's  egg. 
After  being  washed  clean,  it  is  put  on  in  boiling  water, 
with  a  little  salt,  and  when  tender  it  is  drained  from  the 
water,  cut  into  half,  and  served  on  toasted  bread,  over 
which  some  melted  butter  has  been  poured.  Or,  after 
being  boiled  in  milk  and  water,  they  may  be  fricasseed  aa 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  or  stewed  like  cucumbers. 

Peas  for  a  Second  Course  Dish,  k  la 

Fran^aise. 

.  Put  a  quart  of  fine  green  peas,  together  with  a  bit  of 
butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  into  as  much  warm  water  as 
will  cover  them,  in  which  let  them  stand  for  eight  or  ten 
minutes.  Strain  off  the  water,  put  them  into  a  sauce- 
pan, cover  it,  stir  them  frequently,  and  when  a  little  ten- 
der, add  a  bunch  of  parsley,  and  a  cibol  or  a  young  onion, 
nearly  a  dessert-spoonful  of  loaf  sugar,  and  an  ounce  of 
butter  mixed  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  flour ;  keep  stirring 
tkem  now  and  tlien  till  the  peas  be  tender,  and  add,  if  they 
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beceme  too  tUdc,  « taUe-spoonfol  of  hot  water.    Before 
•enringy  take  ont  the  cibol  and  bunch  of  parsley. 

A  Summer  Salad. 

Wash  very  dean  one  or  two  heads  of  fine  lettace, 
diTida  it»  let  it  lie  some  time  in  cold  water ;  drain  and  dry 
it  in  a  aapkin,  and  cut  it  small  before  serving.  Mustard 
and  croMOB,  sorrel  and  young  onions,  may  be  added,  and 
the  dish  gsfraahed  with  nasturtium  flowers. 

A  Winter  Salad. 

Wash  very  dean  one  or  two  heads  of  endive,  some 
beads  of  cdery,  some  mustard  and  cresses ;  cut  them  all 
small,  add  a  little  shredded  red  cabbage,  some  slices  of 
boiled  beet-root  and  onion,  if  the  flavour  is  not  disliked ; 
mix  them  together  with  salad  sauce.  In  spring,  add  ra- 
^ubm,  and.  also  garnish  the  dish  with  them. 

Laver 

Is  dreased  in  a  silver  dish,  over  a  lamp ;  a  bit  of  fresh 
butter,^^  and  the  juice  of  a  Seville  orange,  are  stirred  into 
it  till  quite  hot.    It  is  sent  to  table  in  the  dish  over  the 

lamg- 

This  plant  grows  upon  rocks  on  the  sea  shore.  It  is 
mnch  used  in  Wales,  and  is  sent  to  London  in  jam  pre- 
poied  for  dressing. 

To  Dress  the  Leaves  of  White  Beet. 

Pick  and  wash  them  clean,  put  them  on  in  boiling 
water  with  a  little  salt,  cover  the  sauce-pan,  and  boil 
them  longer  than  spinach  ;  drain  off  the  water,  and  beat 
them  at  spinach,  with  a  bit  of  butter  and  a  little  salt. 

To  Dress  French  Beans. 

Tbim  some  nice  young  French  beans,  and  boil  them  in 
salt-and-water ;  drain  them  quite  dry,  and  pour  over  them 
tile  following  sauce :  Boil  a  little  sauce  toum6e,  and  thick- 
en it  with  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  a  little  fine- 
]y-du>pped  parsley,  with  a  piece  of  fresh  butter,  .a  little 
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pepper,  salt,  and  tBe  juice  of  a  leinon  added,  and  all  stir-^ 
red  till  hot.  Or,  put  them  into  a  stew-pan,  and  when 
quite  hot,  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  hutter,  a  lit- 
tle pepper,  salt,  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  ;  shake  the 
stew-pan  frequently,  hut  do  not  use  a  spoon.  If  the 
butter  does  not  mix  well,  add  half  a  spoonful  of  sauce 
toam6e. 

To  Fricas^e  French  Beans* 

Boil  the  heans  as  for  eating,  and  having  strained  off 
ihe  water,  put  them  into  a  sauce-pan,  with  half  a  pint  of 
eream,  dredge  in  a  little  flour  and  grated  nutmeg.  Make 
them  hot  before  serving. 

Peas  Pudding. 

^...FuT  a  quart  of  split  peas  to  soiJc  for  two  hours  into 
warm  water;  boil  diem  in  soft  water,  with  a  bit  of  but^ 
ter,  till  sufficiently  tender  to  press  through  a  sieve  ;  pulp 
them,  and  add  the  beaten  yolk  of  one  egg,  a  little  pepper 
-and  salt,  and  an  ounce  of  butter.  Tie  it  into  a  buttered 
and  floured  cloth,  and  put  it  on  in  boiling  water ;  boil  it 
nearly  an  hour. 

To  Preserve  Green  Peas  for  Winter  Use. 

Fill  wide-mouthed  quart  bottles  to  the  neck  with 
green  peas,  place  them  upon  the  fire  in  a  pan  of  cold 
water,  and  when  it  boils,  take  them  out,  and  immediately 
cork  them  tightly,  and  seal  them.  Keep  them  in  a  cold 
place. 

Another  way  to  Preserve  Green  Peas. 

Put  into  a  sauce-pan  of  boiling  water  fresh-gathered 
and  fresh-shelled  peas,  but  not  very  young ;  as  soon  as 
they  boil  up,  pour  ofl^  the  water,  and  put  them  upon  a 
large  dry  cloth  folded,  and  then  upon  another,  that  they 
may  be  perfectly  dry  without  being  bruised ;  let  them  Ho 
some  time  before  the  fire,  and  then  put  them  into  small 
paper  bags,  each  containing  about  a  pint,  and  hang  them 
up  in  the  kitcbeiu    Before  usmg,  BOfd(  them  for  two  or 
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^  ■  -  •  • 

three  boora  ia  water,  and  then  heil  them  as  directed  for 
.green  pewy  adding  a  little  bit  of  butter,  when  tbey  are 
pat  op  to  boiL  . 

To  Keep  French  Beans  for  Winter  Use. 

Gather  them  when  young,  and  on  a  dry  day,  pat  a 
layer  of  salt  into  a  jar,  and  then  one  of  about  two  inches 
tbick  of  beans ;  do  this  till  the  jar  be  nearly  full ;  place 
a  small  plate  upon  the  top  of  them,  and  tie  bladder  close- 
ly over  the  jar ;  keep  it  in  a  cool  dry  place.  When  to  be 
used,  soak  them  a  night  in  cold  water,  and  change  it  on 
them  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  day  they  are  to  be 
dressed.     Cut  them,  and  put  them  on  in  boiling  water. 

To  Make  Sour  Krout. 

The  best  cabbage  for  this  purpose  is  the  drum,  or 
white  Strasburg,  and  it  should  not  be  used  till  it  has 
endured  some  severe  frost ;  the  stocks  are  then  cut  into 
halves,  and  shred  down  as  fine  as  possible  with  a  knife, 
or  more  properly  with  a  plane  made  in  the  form  of  a  cu- 
cumber slice.     Bum  a  little  juniper  in  a  cask  or  tub 
which  is  perfectly  sound  and  clean,  and  put  a  little  lea- 
ven into  the  seam  round  the  bottom, — flour  and  vinegar 
may  be  substituted  for  leaven ;  then  put  in  three  or  four 
handfuls  of  cabbage,  a  good  sprinkling  of  salt,  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  caraway  seed,  and  press  this  hard  with  a 
wooden  mallet ;  next  add  another  layer  of  cabbage,  with 
salt  and  caraway  seed,  as  at  first ;  and  so  on  in  the  same 
manner  until  the  cask  be  full,  pressing  down  each  layer 
firmly  as  you  advance.     A  good  deal  of  water  will  come 
to  the  top,  of  which  a  part  may  be  taken  off.     The  cask 
being  full,  put  on  the  head  so  as  to  press  upon  the  cab- 
bage, and  place  it  in  a  warm  cellar  to  ferment ;  when  it 
has  workad  well  for  three  weeks,  take  off  the  scum  which 
'  will  have  gathered  on  the  top,  and  lay  a  clean  cloth  on 
the  krout ;  replace  the  head,  and  put  two  or  three  heavy 
stones  upon  it.     The  juice  should  always  stand  upon  the 
top.     Thus,  in  a  good  cellar,  it  will  keep  for  years. 
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When  to  be  drettedy  it  it  bdled  for  fire  or  six  boon 
in  water,  or  stewed  witb  a  little  graTV,  and  may  be  alto 
substituted  for  a  crust  over  a  beef*tteak  pie^  wben  cheese 
is  grated  over  it.* 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
PUDDINGS,  PIES,  AND  TARTS. 

PREPARATORY  REMARKS. 

Great  nicety  is  to  be  observed  ia  preparing  every 
material  used  for  boiled  or  baked  puddings* 

The  eggs  require  to  be  well  beaten,  for  wbieh  purpose, 
if  many  are  to  be  done,  a  whisk  is  used ;  if  few,  » three- 
pronged  fork.  The  flour  is  dried  and  sifted.  The  cur- 
rants are  carefully  cleaned,  by  putting  them  into  a  cul* 
lender,  and  pouring  warm  water  over  them ;  if  very  dirty, 
this  is  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  and  after  being 
chried  in  a  dish  before  the  fire,  they  are  rubbed  in  a  clean 
coarse  cloth,  all  the  stalks  and  stones  picked  out,  and 
then  a  little  flour  dredged  over  them.  The  raisins  are 
stoned  with  a  small  sharp-pointed  knife  ;  it  is  cleansed  in 
a  basia  of  water^  which  also  receives  the  seed.  The 
pndding-cloth  must  be  k^pt  especially  clean,  or  it  will 
impart  an  unpleasant  taste  to  any  thing  that  is  boiled  in 
it ;  and  when  taken  off  a  pudding,  it  ought  immediately 
to  be  laid  into  cold  water,  and  afterwards  well  washed 
with  soda  or  pearl-ashes  in  hot  water.  Just  before  being 
used  for  a  rice,  bread,  or  batter  pudding,  it  should  be 
dipped  into  hot  water,  wrung,  shaken,  and  well  dredged 
with  flour ;  and  for  a  plum,  suet  pudding,  or  any  sort  of 
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fruit  pudding  in  paste,  it  must  be  buttered  before  being 
floured. 

All  puddings  in  paste  are  tied  tightly,  but  oQier  pud- 
dings loosely^  in  the  cloth.  When  a  pudding  is  to  be  boiled 
in  a  shape,  a  piece  of  buttered  white  paper  is  put  upon  the 
top  of  it  before  the  floured  cloth  is  tied  on.  The  pan,  dish, 
or  shape,  in  which  a  pudding  is  to  be  either  boiled  or  baked, 
must  always  be  buttered  before  it  is  filled.    It  is  an  im- 
provement to  puddings  in  general  to  let  them  stand  some 
time  after  being  prepared  either  for  boiling  or  baking. 
When  a  pudding  is  to  be  boiled,  it  must  be  put  on  in  a 
covered  pot,  in  plenty  of  boiling  water,  and  never  for  a 
moment  be  allowed  to  be  off  the  boil  tmtil  ready  to  be 
served.    As  the  water  wastes,  more,  and  always  boiling, 
must  be  added.     A  plum  pudding  is  the  better  for  being 
mixed  the  day  before  it  is  to  be  boiled.  It  may  be  useful 
to  observe  that  this  pudding  will  keep  for  months  after 
it  is  dressed,  if  the  cloth  be  allowed  to  remain  upon  it, 
and  if,  when  cold,  it  be  covered  with  a  sheet  of  foolscap 
paper,  and  then  htmg  up  in  a  cool  place.   When  about  to 
be  used,  it  must  be  put  into  a  clean  cloth,  and  again  boiI» 
ed  for  an  hour ;  or  it  may  be  cut  into  slices,  and  broiled 
ais  wanted.     If  in  breaking  eggs,  a  bad  one  should  acci* 
dentally  drop  into  the  basin  amongst  the  rest,  the  whol& 
will  be  spoiled ;  and  therefore  they  should  be  broken  one 
by  one  into  a  tea-cup.   When  the  whites  only  of  eggs  are 
required  for  jelly,  or  other  things,  the  yolks,  if  not  broken, 
will  keep  good  for  two  or  three  days,  if  the  basin  they 
are  in  be  covered. 

A  alab  of  marble,  stone,  or  slate,  is  preferable  to  wood^ 
for  rolling  out  paste  on.  The  rolling-pin,  cutters^  and 
every  other  implement  used  in  these  processes,  must  be 
kept  particularly  clean ;  they  should  always  be  washed 
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immediately  after  being  used,  and  then  well  dried.  Before 
using  batter  for  paste^  it  is  laid  for  some  time  into  cold 
trater^  which  is  changed  once  or  twice.  When  salt  butter 
is  used,  it  is  well  worked  in  two  or  three  waters.  If  it 
should  not  be  convenient  to  make  the  paste  immediately 
before  it  it  baked,  it  will  not  suffer  from  standing,  if  made 
eaiiy  in  the  morning,  and  the  air  excluded  from  it^  by 
pfutting  first  a  tin  cover  over  the  pie  or  tartlets,  and  above 
that  a  folded  tablecloth.  To  ascertain  if  the  oven  be  of 
a  proper  beat,  a  little  bit  of  paste  may  be  baked  in  it, 
heiore  any  thing  else  be  put  in.  Puff  paste  requires  rather 
a  brisk  oven.  If  too  hot,  it  binds  the  surface  and  pre- 
vents the  steam  from  rising ;  and  if  too  slow,  it  becomes 
sodden  and  flat.  Raised  crusts  require  a  quick  oven; 
fsaSs  and  tartlets,  which  are  filled  with  pviBMed  fruit,  are 
sufficiently  done  when  the  paste  is  baked.  When  large 
pies  have  been  in  the  oven  for  a  few  minutes,  a  paper  is 
put  over  them  to  prevent  their  being  burned.   ^ 

Cheese  cakes,  queen  cakes,  spunge  biscuits,  and  small 
spuoge  cakes,  require  a  quick  oven  till  they  have  risen  . 
afterwards  the  heat  should  be  more  moderate.  Plum,  seed 
cakes,  and  all  large  kinds,  must  be  well  soaked,  and  there- 
fore do  not  require  a  brisk  oven.  To  preserve  their  colour, 
a  sheet  of  white  paper  is  put  over  them,  and  after  they  bave 
iisen  and  become  firm,  they  are  turned  round.  To  ascer- 
tain if  a  large  cake  be  sufficiently  done,  a  broad-bladed 
kiufe  is  plunged  into  the  centre  of  it,  and  if  dry  and  clean 
when  drawn  out,  the  cake  is  baked ;  but  if  any  thing  ad- 
iieies  to  the  blade,  it  must  instantly  be  returned  to  the 
oven,  and  the  door  closed.  When  the  oven  is  too  hot,  it 
is  better  to  lessen  the  fire  than  to  open  the  door. 
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Puff  Paste. 

Weigh  an  equal  quantity  of  flour  and  butter,  rub  ra- 
tber  more  than  the  half  of  the  flour  into  one-third  of  the 
butter,  then  add  as  much  cold  water  as  will  make  it  into 
a  stiff  paste ;  work  it  until  the  butter  be  completely  mix- 
ed with  the  flour,  make  it  round,  beat  it  with  the  rollings 
pin,  dust  it,  as  also  the  rolling-pin,  with  flour,  and  roll  it 
out  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  slab,  or  paste-board, 
making  it  of  an  equal  thickness ;  then  with  the  point  of 
a  knife  put  little  bits  of  butter  all  over  it,  dust  flour  over 
and*  under  it,  fold  in  the  sides  and  roll  it  up,  dust  it  again 
with  flour,  beat  it  a  little,  and  roll  it  out,  always  rubbing 
the  rolling-pin  with  flour,  and  throwing  some  underneath 
the  paste,  to  prevent  its  sticking  to  the  board.  If  the 
bntt^  is  not  all  easily  put  in  at  the  second  time  of  roll- 
ing out  the  paste,  the  remainder  may  be  put  in  at  the 
third  ;  it  e^gpUbe  touched  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
hands.       'v? 

Another  Puff  Paste. 

Make  nearly  aD  the  flour  into  a  stiff  paste  with  cold 
water,  knead  it  well,  and  divide  it  into  two,  roll  out  each 
piece  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  ^ich  thick  ;  take 
the  butter  out  of  the  water,  and  with  the  hands  put  it  out 
into  a  cake  or  flat  piece,  flour  one  piece  of  the  paste,  lay 
on  it  the  butter,  which  is  then  floured  and  covered  with 
the  other  piece  of  paste  ;  flatten  it  a  little  with  the  roll- 
iDg-piDy  and  then  roll  it  out,  dusting  the  paste  and  the  pin 
with  flour  before  and  after  rolling,  fold  in  the  sides,  roll 
it  up,  and  repeat  the  rolling  out,  folding  up,  and  dusting 
with  flour,  till  the  butter  is  incorporated  thoroughly  with 
he  paste. 

Puff  paste,  if  good,  will  rise  into  blisters  in  the  course 
of  rolling  it  out ;  it  may  be  made  with  three  quarters  of 
a  pound  of  butter  to  one  of  flour ;  the  flour  should  be 
dried,  and  is  the  better  for  being  sifted.  When  the  paste 
is  rolled  out  for  the  last  time,  and  made  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  place  upon  it  the  dish  to  be  covered ;  and  ha- 
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▼ing  dipped  the  paste-cutter  into  flour,  run  it  round  by 
the  rim  ;  the  cover  being  thus  cut,  lay  it  aside,  and  cut  a 
border  ^r  the  rim  of  we  dish ;  wet  it  with  water,  and 
lay  4m  the  border,  brush  it  over  with  a  little  water,  and 
put  on  die  cover;  ornament  it  with  the  paste-cutter, 
notchiiig  it  all  round  the  edge ;  make  a  hole  in  the  middle^ 
take  a  small  bit  of  paste,  roll  it  out  as  thin  as  paper,  dust 
it  with  flour,  and  fold  it  in  four,  pinch,  or  gather  it  round, 
wet  ity  and  put  it  into  the  opening  in  the  pie,  which  must 
also  be  wetted,  cut  it  twice  across,  and  with  the  knife 
turn  out  the  folds  to  resemble  leaves ;  this  ornament  is 
for  meat  pies ;  those  of  fruit  have  merely  a  small  hole 
made  in  ibe  centre. 

Paste  for  Cheese  Cakes. 

Rub  equal  quantities  of  flour  and  butter  together,  with 
s  little  poimded  and  sifted  loaf  sugar,  make  it  into  a  paste 
with  warm  milk,  roll  i%  out,  and  line  the  pads  v|th  it. 

Crisp  Paste. 

Rub  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  into  a  pound  of 
flour,  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and 
the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs,  work  it  well 
with  a  bom-spoon,  and  roll  it  out  very  thin,  touching  it 
as  little  as  possible  with  the  hands  ;  the  moment  before 
putting  it  into  a  quick  oven,  rub  it  over  with  the  well- 
beaten  white  of  an  egg,  and  sift  all  over  the  tart  finely-* 
pounded  sugar. 

This  crust  may  be  used  for  any  fruit  tarts. 

Short  Pie  Crust. 

Rub  into  twelve  ounces  of  dried  and  sifted  flour,  three 
ounces  of  pounded  and  sifted  loaf  sugar,  and  four  ounces 
of  fresh  butter ;  add  the  beaten  yolks  of  three,  and  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  ;  roll  it  out  thin.  With  a  feather  put 
a  little  of  the  beaten  white  of  an  egg  over  the  top  of  the 
pie,  just  before  it  is  put  into  the  oven. 
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Rich  Short  Paste. 

Weigh  equal  quantities  of  flour,  of  butter,  and  of 
pounded  and  sifted  loaf  sugar ;  rub  the  butter  with  the 
flour,  then  mix  in  the  sugar,  and  rub  it  together  till  it  will 
Toll  out ;  put  it  about  half  an  inch  thick  over  the  tart^ 
l^icb  may  be  of  cherries,  raspberries,  or  currants. 

Another  Rich  Short  Paste. 

Bub  into  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour  a  quarter 
df  a  pound  of  lard  and  a  spoonful  of  grated  sugar.  Make 
it  into  a  paste  with  milk,  roll  it  out,  and  add  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  butter.  For  a  fruit  tart  it  must  be  rolled  out 
half  an  inch  thick. 

Fine  Paste.  * 

^  Dry  and  sift  a  pound  of  flour,  weigh  half  a  pound  of 
butter  and  two  ounces  of  fresh  hog's  lard ;  mix  with  the 
flour  two  well-beaten  whites  of  eggs,  and  add  as  much 
water  as  will  make  it  into  a  stiff  paste ;  work  it  well,  roll 
it  out,  and  put  over^it  the  butter  and  hog's  lard  ;  flour  it» 
and  fold  in  the  sides,  and  roll  it  till  the  butter  is  well 
mixed  with  the  paste. 

Paste  for  a  Common  Dumpling. 

Rub  into  a  pound  of  flour  six  ounces  of  butter,  then 
wprk  it  into  a  paste  with  two  well-beaten  eggs  and  a 
little  water.  This  paste  may  be  baked,  a  large  table- 
spoonful  of  pounded  loaf  sugar  being  added  to  it. 

Tart  Paste. 

Bub  into  half  a  pound  of  flour  six  ounces  of  butter  and 
one  table-spoonful  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  make  it  into  a 
paste  with  hot  water. 

Sweet  Paste. 

Rub  into  half  a  pound  of  flour  three  ounces  of  butter 
and  the  same  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  add  one  beaten  egg, 
and  as  much  warm  water  as  will  make  it  into  a  paste ; 
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roil  it  thin  for  any  kind  of  fruit  fart,  mb  it  over  with  thci 
beaten  wbite  of  an  eggy  and  sift  sngar  over  it. 

Bich  Paste  for  Tarts  and  Cheese  Cakes.    , 

Pound  and  sift  six  oimces  of  loaf  sogar,  and  add  it  hf 
degrees  to  eight  onnces  of  fresh  butter  beaten  to  a  cream  ; 
beat  fonr  eggs  till  very  light,  and  add  them,  together  witb 
a  little  grated  lemon-peel^  some  cinnamon  or  nutmeg.  Stir 
in  dried  and  sifted  floury  to  make  it  into  a  paste,  but  not 
Ti^  stiff. 

Paste  for  Tarts. 

Mix  one  ounce  of  grated  and  sifted  loaf  sngar  witb 
one  pound  of  flour,  make  it  into  a  stiff  paste  with  a  gill 
of  boiling  cream  ;  work  well  into  it  three  ounces  of  but*' 
ter^  and  roll  it  out  very  thin. 

Rice  Paste* 

Mix  together  half  a  pound  of  sifted  ground  rice  and  tt 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  work  it  into  a  paste 
with  cold  water,  dredge  flour  over  the  paste-board  and 
roliing-pin,  roll  out  the  paste,  and  put  over  it,  in  little 
bits,  another  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  ;  fold  and  roll 
it  out  three  times,  strewing  each  time  a  little  flour  over 
and  under  it,  as  also  over  the  rolling-pin.  Cover  the  tart^ 
sad  glaze  it  before  being  baked. 

This  paste  must  be  eaten  the  day  it  is  baked. 

Another  Rice  Paste. 

Boil,  in  a  pint  of  water,  half  a  pound  of  good  rice  ; 
drain  off  the  water,  and  pound  the  rice  in  a  mortar,  with 
a  small  bit  of  butter,  and  an  egg  beaten ;  then  roll  it  out 
to  cover  any  fruit  tart. 

Potato  Paste. 

Mash  sixteen  ounces  of  boiled  potatoes,  while  they 
are  jvarm,  then  rub  them  between  the  hands,  together 
with  twelve  ounces  of  flour ;  when  it  is  well  mixed,  and 
ail  looks  like  flour,  add  half  a  tea^spoonful  of  saU,  and^ 
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with  a  little  cold  water,  make  it  into  a  stiff  paste ;  beat 
and  roll  it  out  three  or  four  times,  making  it  very  thin 
the  last  time.  Lay  over  it  black  currant  jam,  raspberries, 
or  any  sort  of  preserve,  rub  the  edges  with  water,  roll  it 
up  like  a  bolster  pudding,  and  boil  it  in  a  buttered  iMid 
floured  cloth  for  three  or  four  hours.  Serve  it  with  a 
aweet  sauce; 

Suet  Paste. 

Rub  well  with  half  a  pound  of  fresh  beef  suet,  chop- 
ped as  finely  as  possible,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
flour,  and  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt ;  make  it  into  a  stiff 
paste  with  cold  water^  work  it  well,  beat  it  with  the  roll- 
ing-pin^ and  roll  it  out  two  or  three  times.  This  paste 
answers  for  any  kind  of  boiled  fruit  pudding. 

Another  Suet  Paste. 

Cut  small  three  quartern  of  a  pound  of  fresh  beef  suet, 
pMmd  it  wvy  finely  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  lukewarm 
milk,  carefuUy  picking  out  all  the  strings ;  make  it  up 
into  a  roll,  and  rub  it* into  a  pound  and  a  half  of  flour ; 
moisten  it  with  milk,  and  roll  it  out  three  or  four  times. 

Paste  for  Family  Pies. 

Rub  into  one  pound  and  a  half  of  flour  half  a  pound 
of  butter,  wet  it  with  cold  water  suflident  to  make  it 
into  a  stiff  paste ;  work  it  well,  and  roll  it  out  two  or 
three  times. 

Beef  Dripping  Paste. 

Rub  into  one  pound  of  flour  half  a  pound  of  clarified 
beef  dripping,  till  it  all  look  like  flour ;  work  it  to  a  stiff 
paste  with  cold  water,  and  roll  it  out  two  or  three  times. 
This  paste  answers  very  well  for  common  pies,  but  must 
be  used  when  hot  and  fretih  baked. 

Raised  Crust. 

Melt,  in  one  pint  of  water,  one  pound  of  fresh  lard  ; 
weigh  four  pounck  of  flour,  put  it  into  a  basin,  and  when 
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the  water  and  lard  is  hot,  with  a  horn  spoon  stir  it  by  de- 
grees amongst  the  flour.  When  well  mixed,  work  it  with 
the  hands  till  it  is  a  stiff  paste,  when  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Another  Raised  Crust. 

Put  into  a  sauce-pan  one  pint  and  a  half  of  water, 
four  pounds  of  flour,  and  four  ounces  and  a  half  of  but- 
ter ;  stir  it  till  it  is  a  thick  paste,  take  it  out,  and  add  the 
yolks  of  three  or  four  beaten  eggs ;  work  it  well  together, 
roll  it  out  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  thick ;  cut  out 
the  top  and  bottom,  and  a  long  piece  of  a  proper  depth 
for  the  sides.  Brush  round  the  bottom  with  well-beaten 
whites  of  eggs ;  set  on  the  sides,  keeping  the  paste  ra- 
ther within  we  edge  of  the  bottom  ;  pinch  it  all  round,  to 
make  the  pieces  adhere,  then  fill  the  pie,  and  brush  round 
the  upper  sides  of  the  crust  and  the  outer  edges  of  the 
cover  with  egg ;  lay  on  the  cover,  pinch  it  round  neatly, 
and  ornament  it  according  to  fancy  with  leaves,  festoons, 
or  chains  of  rings  made  of  the  paste. 

Fine  Icing  for  Tarts  and  Puffs. 

I  FouKD  and  sift  four  ounces  of  refined  loaf  sugar,  beat 
[up  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  by  degrees  add  to  it  the 
I  sugar,  till  it  look  white  and  is  thick.  When  the  tarts  are 
^ baked,  lay  the  icing  over  the  top  with  a  brush  or  feather, 

and  then  return  them  to  the  oven  to  harden,  but  take  care 

that  it  do  not  become  brown. 

Vol-au-Vent. 

KoLL  out  puff  paste  about  half  an  inch  thick,  lay  upon 
it  a  small  oTal  flat  dish,  and  cut  out,  with  a  paste  cutter, 
two  pieces  the  same  «ize.  Butter  the  dish,  and  lay  upon 
it  one  piece  of  the  paste ;  brush  Qver  the  edge  ;to  thd 
width  of  the  rim  of  the  dish  with  water,  and  lay  upon  it 
the  second^ece  of  paste,  and  with  a  tin  cutter,  the  size 
of  the  innJr  part  of  the  dish,  cut  the  paste  nearly  through, 
or  cat  it  round  with  a  knife.  Bake  it  of  a  light  brown 
colour^    Cut  off  the  central  part,  and  fill  it  with  pulled 

I 
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chicken  or  turkey^  minced  yeal,  stewed  oysters,  or  any  sort 
of  fricassee*    Put  on  the  top,  and  serve  it  on  a  napkin. 

Pheasant  Pie. 

Cut  off  the  heads  of  a  brace  of  pheasants,  and  bone 
them  carefally ;  make  a  forcemeat  of  grated  bread,  potmd- 
ed  veal,  and  fat  bacon,  in  eqnsd  quantities,  and  half  the 
quantity  of  one  of  these  of  minced  beef  snet,  also  a  little 
grated  lean  ham ;  season  it  with  truffles,  nutmeg,  mace, 
pepper,  and  salt ;  a  very  little  garlic  is  an  improvement ; 
bind  it  with  the  beaten  yolks  of  eggs.  Pat  a  part  of  it 
inside  of  the  pheasants,  and  fry  them  for  a  few  minutes. 
Put  them  into  a  standing  crust,  or  a  deep  dish,  lined  with 
slices  of  fat  bacon  and  some  forcemeat  laid  at  the  bottom ; 
«dd  a  glass  of  brandy,  some  truffles,  and  more  of  the  force- 
meat ;  then  lay  slices  of  fat  bacon  over  the  whole.  If  in  a 
dish,  cover  it  with  a  coarse  paste,  and  bake  it  for  four  or 
five  hours.  When  the  pie  is  to  be  used,  take  <^  the  coarse 
paste,  and  put  over  the  dish  a  rich  puff  paste,  and  when 
this  is  sufficiently  baked,  it  may  be  served. 

Chickens,  partridges,  or  grouse,  may  be  substituted  for 
pheasants,  and  mushrooms  for  ti'uffles. 

Partridge  Pie. 

Truss  half-a-dozen  partridges  in  the  same  way  in 
which  chickens  are  done  for  boiling,  and  season  them 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  mace.  For  a  forcemeat,  bake  in  an 
oven  two  pounds  of  lean  veal,  and  half  a  pound  of  lean 
ham  sliced,  and  seasoned  with  a  shalot,  parsley,  and  le- 
mon thyme  minced,  white  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  salt,  and 
with  hsJf  a  pound  of  butter  put  over  it.  When  the  meat 
is  perfectly  tender,  drain  it,  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and 
4lien  mix  with  it  the  liquor.  To  a  part  of  this  forcemeat 
add  grated  bread  and  a  little  chopped  fat  bacon ;  put  a 
hit  of  it,  the  size  of  a  walnut^  into  each  bird.  Make  a 
xaised  crust,  and  form  it  of  an  oblong  shape ;  put  into 
the  bottom  a  layer  of  sliced  bacon  and  one  of  veal,  and 
€0196  artichoke  bottoms,  cut  small ;  lay  in  the  partridges, 
over  them  a  layer  of  forcemeat  an  inch  thick,  and  then 
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lices'of  fat  bacon ;  brash  tbe  edges  of  the  top  and  rides 
vith  the  beaten-up  white  of  an  egg,  put  on  the  top,  and 
)inch  it  close.  It  will  take  three  hours  and  a  half  to 
)ake ;  and  before  serving,  the  outside  should  be  brushed 
>yer  with  the  white  of  an  egg^  and  covered  neatly  with 
foobcap  paper,  cut  into  a  fringe,  round  the  top.  This  pie 
may  be  baked  in  a  dish^  and  the  forcemeat  made  of  cold 
bam  and  roaat  veal  pounded.    . 

Goose  Pie. 

Prepare  a  very  strong  raised  crusty  and  make  the 
Bides  thick  and  stiff,  ^ake  the  bones  out  of  a  goose, 
turkey,  and  fowl^  cutting  each  down  the  back ;  season 
them  highly  with  pepper,  salt,  mace,  cloves,  and  nutmeg, 
all  finely  pounded  and  well  mixed.  Lay  the  goose  upon 
a  dish,  with  the  breast  skin  next  the  dish ;  lay  in  the 
tnrkey,  pnt  some  slices  of  boiled  ham  and  tongue,  and 
^en  the  fowl ;  cover  it  with  little  bits  of  ham  or  bacon. 
Put  it  all  into  the  pie,  made  of  an  oval  form,  and  the 
sides  to  stand  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  meat ;  put  on 
the  top,  and  make  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  it.  Brush  the 
outside  of  the  pie  all  over  with  the  beaten  whites  of 
eggs,  and  bind  it  round  with  three  folds  of  buttered  pa- 
per ;  paste  the  top  over  in  the  same  way,  and  when  it 
comes  out  of  the  oven^  take  ojBf  the  paper,  and  pour  in  at 
the  top^  through  a  funnel,  a  pound  and  a  half  of  melted 
iwtter. 

Sweetbread  and  Palate  Pie. 

Scald  the  sweetbreads,  and  when  quite  cold,  fry  them 

a  nice  brown ;  boil  the  palates  tender,  skin^  and  cut  them 

.  into  square  pieces.     Brown  a  bit  of  butter  with  flour,  and 

^a  pint  of  good  gravy  seasoned  highly  with  spice  and  salt; 

put  in  the  sweetbreads  and  palates,  and  let  them  stew 

,till  nearly  ready  for  eating.    Lay  them  into  the  pie-dish, 

,and  break  down  in  the  sauce  the  yolks  of  two  hard-boil-< 

•«d  eggs,  and  add  it.     This  pie  is  better  to  be  prepared 

the  oay  before  it  is  required.     Cover  it  with  a  rich  puff 
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paste,  and  when  the  paste  is  sufficiently  haked,  the  pie 
may  be  served. 

Another  Sweetbread  Pie.  ^ 

Parboil  five  or  six  sweetbreads ;  cut  them  into  t^ 
or  three  pieces,  stew  them  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in'  a 
little  white  stocky  with  some  chopped  sbalot,  a  bit  <X. 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  some  salt,  with  white  pepper,  and  it 
good  many  mushrooms.  Put  them  into  a  pie-dish,  with 
some  asparagus  tops,  forcemeat  balls,  and  hard-boiled 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  slices  of  fat  bacon  on  the  top ;  cover 
it,  and  bake  it  till  the  paste  be  done  enough  ;  or  it  may 
be  put  into  a  vol-au-vent,  and  served  upon  a  napkin  ;  or 
baked  in  a  pat6. 

French  Pie. 

Mince  some  cold  roast  veal  together  with  a  little  bam, 
reason  it  highly  with  pepper,  salt,  mace^  and  lemon-peel ; 
•dd  a  large  table-spoonM  of  mushroom  catsup,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  hiudred  of  oysters,  with  their  liquor,  and 
three  or  four  table-spoonfuls  of  rich  gravy.  Line  a  dish 
with  puff  paste,  put  in  the  ingredients,  cover  the  pie, 
and  let  it  remain  in  the  oven  only  long  enough  to  bake 
the  paste. 

Beef  Steak  Pie. 

Cut  the  steaks  off  a  rump,  or  any  nice  piece  of  beef, 
fat  and  lean  together^  about  half  an  inch  thick ;  beat 
them  a  little  witn  a  rolling-pin,  put  over  them  some  pep- 
.per,  salt,  and  parboiled  onion  minced ;  roll  them  up,  and 
pack  them  neatly  into  the  dish,  or  lay  the  beef  in  slices; 
add'  some  spoonfuls  of  gravy^  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  vine- 
gar. Cover  the  pie  wiUi  a  puff  paste,  and  bake  it  for  an 
hour. 

It  is  a  common  but  mistaken  opinion,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  put  stock  or  water  into  meat  pies.  Beef,  mutton. 
Teal,  and  pork,  if  not  previously  dressed,  will  be  found  to 
yield  a  suffidency  of  gravy^  and  the  pie  will  be  better 
without  any  additional  liquid. 
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Veal  Pie. 

Cut  a  neck  of  real  into  neat  steaks,  season  them  well 
with  white  pepper,  salt,  mace,  and  grated  nutmeg  mixed ; 
pack  them  doeely  into  a  dish,  and  put  in  half  a  pint  of 
wUte  atock ;  fire  hard-boiled  yolks  of  eggs  may  be  added ; 
pot  paffpaste  on  the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  co^er  with  the 
same.  Lamb's  tails  may  be  made  into  a  pie,  with  lamb 
^hopa  seasoned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  above. 

Another  Veal  Pie. 

Cut  into  steaks  a  loin  or  breast  of  veal,  season  them 
bigfal V  with'  white  pepper,  salt,  grated  nutmeg,  mace,  and 
a  uttle  lemon-peel  mixed ;  lay  them  into  the  bottom  of  a 
dish,  and  then  a  few  slices  of  sweetbreads  seasoned  with 
the  spices ;  add  some  oysters,  forcemeat  balls,  and  the 
yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  half  a  pint  of  white  stock,  a 
glasts  of  white  wine,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle ; 
pot  puff  paste  on  die  edge  of  the  dish,  and  cover  with  the 
same  ;  b&e  it  for  one  hour. 

Another  Veal  Pie. 

Chop,  but  not  very  smaU,  the  meat  of  a  cold  loin  of 
veal,  season  it  with  minced  parsley,  white  pepper,  salt, 
grated  lemon-peel,  and  nutmeg ;  add  rather  more  than 
half  a  pint  of  stock  made  with  the  bones,  thickened  with 
a  bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  seasoned  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  white 
wine ;  make  a  paste  of  the  fat  of  the  loin,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  flour,  rub  it  together,  and  mix  with  it  a  little 
cold  water,  roll  it  out  two  or  three  times,  line  the  sides  of 
the  dish,  put  in  the  meat,  and  cover  it. 

Solid  Veal  Pie. 

Stew  in  real  stock,  till  it  be  perfectly  tender  and  like 
a  jelly^  a  piece  of  a  knuckle  of  veal,  with  the  gristles  adhe- 
ling  to  it ;  let  it  cool,  and  then  pull  the  meat  and  gristles 
bto  small  bits ;  butter  a  pie-dish  or  shape,  and  lay  at  re* 
gnlar  distances  the  yolks  of  some  hard-boiled  e^<^,  ^Xk.\ 

a 
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some  of  the  white  parts  cut  i&to  Hngs  or  strips  ;  then  put 
oyer  them  some  hits  of  the  meat  and  gristle,  and  strew 
over  it  some  white  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg  mix- 
eel,  add  a  little  of  the  gravy,  and  then  more  egg$,  with 
small  hits  of  heet-root,  green  pickles,  and  the  red  part  of 
a  carrot  cut  to  fancy ;  add  more  meat-seasoning,  and  aU 
the  gravy ;  when  the  shape  is  full,  pnt  it.  into  an  oven  for 
twenty  minutes,  and  when  quite  cold,  turn  it  out.  If 
rightly  done,  it  will  have  a  glazed  appearance,  and  tha  va- 
nety  of  colours  looks  well  by  candlelight. 

Mutton  Pie. 

Cut  into  neat  steaks  a  loin  or  the  best  end  of  a  neck 
of  mutton,  pare  off  the  skin  and  fat,  season  them  highly 
with  pepper  and  salt  mixed,  and  a  little  finely- minced 
onion.  If  the  loin,  divide  the  kidney  in  two,  season  it 
"with  pepper  and  salt,  lay  the  steaks  into  a  dish,  and  add 
ft  little  stock  made  with  the  trimmings,  three  table-spoon- 
fuls of  port  wine,  and  one  of  mushroom  catsup ;  cover  the 
dish  with  puff  paste. 

Pork  Pies. 

With  a  raised  crast  make  round  shapes  about  the  size 
of  a  small  plate,  and  nearly  three  inches  high ;  pare  off 
the  rind  and  part  of  the  fat,  and  cut  into  neat  short  steaks 
a  loin  or  neck  of  pork,  beat  them  with  a  rollingrpin,  sea- 
son them  highly  with  pepper  and  salt,  pack  them  closely 
iHto  the  shapes,  wet  the  edges,  put  on  the  top,  and  pinch 
it  all  round ;  make  a  small  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  cnist, 
and  if  to  be  eaten  hot,  pour  in,  before  serving,  some  white 
gravy,  with  a  little  wnite  wine,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of 
vinegar  in  it.  They  will  keep  good  in  cold  weather  for 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  may  be  served  for  break- 
fast or  luncheon. 

Venison  Pasty. 

Cut  a  neck  or  breast  into  small  steaks,  rub  them  over 
with  a  seasoning  of  sweet  herbs,  grated  nutmeg,  p«pper, 
and  Bait ;  fry  them  slightly  in  butter ;  line  the  sides  and 
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ddget  of  a  diah  with  puff  paste,  lay  in  the  steaks,  and  add 
half  a  pint  of  rich  gravy  made  with  the  trimmings  of  the 
Tenison ;  add  a  glass  of  port  wine,  and  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  or  a  tea-spoonful  of  vinegar ;  cover  the  dish  with 
puff  paste^  and  hake  it  nearly  two  hours;  some  more 
gnry  nay  be  poured  into  the  pie  hefore  serving  it. 

Another  Venison  Pasty. 

^  Cut  into  small  pieces  the  meat  of  a  breast  or  shoulder, 
£Eit  and  lean,  season  them  highly  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
little  boilen  mace ;  place  them  in  a  dish,  and  put  some 
thin  slices  of  butter  over  the  top ;  wet  the  edges,  and  cover 
the  dish  with  a  paste  half  an  inch  thick,  made  of  floor  an4 
water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  dripping ;  bake  it  for  two 
hours ;  when  cold,  take  off  the  crust,  and  cover  the  dish 
with  a  rich  puff  paste,  and  bake  it  nearly  an  hour.  It 
will  keep  for  some  time  if  the  coarse  paste  be  not  re- 
moved. In  this  manner  most  meat  pies  may  be  made 
when  required  to  be  kept. 

Sheep's  Head  Pie. 

Scald  and  clean  nicely  a  sheep's  head  and  feet ;  paiv  ' 
boil  them,  and  when  cold,  cut  off  all  the  meat  in  square  . 
bits ;  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  finely-minced 
onion.  Pack  the  meat  closely  into  a  pudding  dish  or 
sfawe,  adding  some  bits  of  butter ;  and  fill  up  the  dish 
with  some  rich  highly-seasoned  gravy,  or  witlf  some  of  the 
hqubr  that  the  head  and  feet  were  boiled  in.  Cover  the 
dish  with  a  coarse  paste,  and  bake  the  pie  for  one  hour. 
When  cold,  and  to  be  served,  the  paste  is  taken  off,  and 
tihe  ]He  is  cut  into  slices  like  potted  meat,  and  garnished 
with  curled  parsley. 

Moorfowl  Pie. 

Pick  clean,  and  wash  very  nicely,  five  or  six  moor- 
fowl  ;  truss  them  as  chickens  are  done  for  boiling,  season 
them  highly  with  two  or  three  pounded  cloves,  some  saj^  • 
r,  I    blacls  and  Jamaica  pepper,  all  mixed ;  put  into  each  bird 
d  f    8  bit  of  butter  rolled  in  the  spices,  lay  them  cWA^  VoNft 
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m  dish,  and  add  half  a  pint  of  rich  brown  stock,  and  a 
wine  glass  of  port  wine  ;  cover  the  dish  with  puff  paste, 
and  bake  it  one  honr. 

Hare  Pie. 

Cut  the  hare  into  small  joints,  divide  the  back  iato 
five  or  six  pieces,  wash  it  extremely  well,  and  let  it  lie 
some  time  in  cold  water ;  dry,  and  season  it  highly  with 
two  pounded  cloves,  some  black  and  Jamaica  pepper ; 
lay  it  in  a  dish,  with  half  a  pint  of  brown  stock,  and  two 
wine  glasses  of  port  wine ;  cover  the  dish  with  puff  paste. 
For  a  family  dinner^  and  when  it  is  to  be  eaten  hot,  the 
paste  nay  be  made  of  lard  or  dripping. 

Giblet  Pie. 

Scald  two  or  three  sets  of  goose-giblets,  pick  and 
singe  them ;  take  the  outer  skin  off  the  feet,  which,  with 
the  pinions,  cut  into  two,  the  neck  into  three,  the  gizzard 
into  four,  and  the  liver  and  heart  into  two  bits ;  wash  them 
all  clean^  put  them  in  a  sauce-pan,  cover  them  with  wa- 
ter, add  two  onions,  a  little  salt,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of 
whole  black  pepper ;  stew  them  till  the  gizzards  be  ten- 
der ;  take  them  out,  and  put  them  into  the  pie-dish,  sea- 
son them  with  more  pepper  and  salt^  strain  the  liquor, 
and  add  half  a  pint  of  it  with  a  glass  of  port  wine  ;  when 
cold,  put  puff  paste  round  the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  cover 
it  with  the  "same.  A  beef-steak,  well-seasoned,  may  be 
laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 

Another  Giblet  Pie. 

Stew  the  giblets  in  a  little  water,  with  an  onion  stuck 
with  two  or  three  cloves,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some 
salt,  and  whole  black  pepper ;  cut  a  fowl  into  joints,  skin 
and  wash  it,  season  it  with  white  pepper,  salt,  and  half 
an  onion  finely  minced.  Take  out  the  onion,  herbs,  and 
whole  pepper ;  put  the  fowl,  giblets,  and  gravy  into  a 
dish,  add  a  glass  of  white  wine,  and  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  mushroom  catsup  ;  cover  the  dish  with  puff  paste,  and 
bake  it  for  an  hour. 
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Chicken  Pie. 

Pick  dean  and  singe  tbe  chickens ;  if  they  are  y^ery 
yoiing,  keep  them  whole,  and  trnss  them  as  for  boiling ;  if 
large>  cat  them  into  joints,  and  take  off  the  skin,  wash  and 
dry-  them  well,  season  them  n^ith  salt^  white  pepper, 
gntod  nutmeg  and  mace  mixed,  and  if  whole,  pat  into 
them  a  bit  of  batter  rolled  in  flour^  and  a  little  of  the 
mixed  spices ;  lay  them  into  a  dish  with  the  livers,  giz« 
zards,  and  hearts  well  seasoned,  add  half  a  pint  of  white 
stock,  a  glass  of  white  wine,  a  table-spoouful  of  lemon 
pix^le,'  or  some  pickled  mushrooms,  and  the  yolks  of  five 
hard-boiled  e^s ;  cover  with  a  puff  paste,  and  bake  it  for 
an  hoar. 

Slices  of  cold  ham  and  forcemeat  balls  may  be  added 
to  this  pie.  Or  wash  in  cold  water  two  or  three  ounces 
of  macaroni,  break  it  into  small  bits,  simmer  it  for  nearly 
^]f  an  hour  in  milk  and  water,  drain,  and  pat  it  with 
die  cliickens  into  the  dish,  and  also  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  butter.  Omit  the  lemon  pickle,  or  pickled 
mushrooms,  when  macaroni  is  added. 

Pigeon  Pie. 

D&Aw,  pick,  singe,  and  wash  six  or  eight  newly-killed 
pigeons ;  cut  off  the  pinions,  necks,  and  feet,  truss  them, 
pi|t  into  each  bird  a  bit  of  butter  mixed  with  flour,  and 
rolled  in  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg  mixed ;  rub  the 
pigeons  and  giblets  over  with  the  seasoning,  as  also  one 
or  two  slices  of  tender  beef,  which  put  into  the  bottom 
of  the  dish,  and  add  the  pigeons  and  giblets ;  strew  over 
a  good  deal  of  the  seasoning,  and  put  in  half  a  pint  of  rich 
brown  stock,  with  a  little  port  wine,  and  the  yolks  of 
five  hard-boiled  eggs ;  cover  the  dish  with  puff  paste ;  stick 
into  tbe  paste  four  of  the  feet  round  the  ornament  of  paste 
in  the  centre  of  the  dish. 

Italian  Pie. 

Mix  together  some  chopped  thyme,  parsley,  and  one 
or  two  sage  leaves^  some  salt,  white  and  cayenne  pepper ; 
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lay  into  the  bottom  of  a  ^ish  some  thin  slices  of  lean  yeal, 
sprinkle  them  with  the  seasoning,  and  add  slices  of  ham, 
and  a  few  forcemeat  balls  ;  put  a  layer  of  seasoned  yeal, 
and  of  ham  and  forcemeat  balls,  till  the  dish  is  fall,  and 
then  add  the  yolks  of  fire  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  smose 
good  white  stock ;  corer  the  dish  with  a  pnff  paste,  and 
bake  it  for  an  hour.  Before  serving,  ponr  in,  through  a 
frnmel  at  the  centre  of  the  cnist,  a  tea-cap  fal  of  rieb 
eream. 

Rook  Pie. 

Draw  and  skin  six  or  eight  rooks^  let  them  lie  in  eM 
water  one  or  two  honrs,  cut  ont  the  back  hemes,  wash  the 
birds,  season  them  highly  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  pack 
them  closely  into  a  pie-dish  ;  add  half  a  pint  of  gravy  or 
water,  and  lay  over  them  half  a  poimd  of  fresh  batter ; 
cover  the  dish  with  a  flour  and  water  paste,  and  bake  them 
for  two  hours.  The  following  day  take  off  the  coarse, 
and  cover  with  puff  paste,  and  bake  it  till  it  be  sufficient- 
ly done. 

Fife  Pie. 

Skin  a  rabbit,  cut  it  into  bits,  and  let  it  lie  for  an  hour 
in  cold  water ;  cut  into  small  thin  slices  a  pound  of  fat 
pickled  pork,  season  the  meat  well  with  pepper,  a  little 
grated  nutmeg,  and  salt.  Make  forcemeat  balls  with  the 
liver  minced,  some  grated  bread,  and  chopped  fat  bacon, 
season  with  minced  parsley,  lemon  thyme,  grated  nutmeg, 
pepper,  and  salt,  bind  with  an  eggy  pack  the  meat  and 
balls  closely  into  a  dish,  and  add  a  tea-cupful  of  good 
gravy,  and  three  table-spoonfuls  of  white  wine  ;  cover  it 
with  a  puff  paste,  and  bake  it  for  an  hour. 

Ham  Pie. 

Half  boil  a  ham,  skin  it,  and  take  out  the  bone,  fill 
the  space  with  a  rich  forcemeat,  and  season  the  ham  with 
pepper,  mace,  cinnamon,  and  cloves,  pounded  and  well 
mixed ;  put  it  into  a  raised  crust  made  of  an  oval  shape, 
Msd  lay  over  it  a  few  bay  leaves,  and  some  slices  of  fat 
bacon ;  close,  and  bake  il  io\ic  oi  ^v^  hours. 
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Devizes  Pie. 

Cut  intaTery  tbin  slices,  after  being  dressed,  cold  calf's 
heady  with  some  of  the  brains,  pickled  tongiie,  sweet- 
breads, lamb^  veal,  a  few  slices  of  bacon,  and  hard-boiled 
eggs ;  pat  them  in  layers  into  a  pie-dish,  with  plenty  of 
seasoning  between  each,  of  cayenne,  white  pepper,  all- 
«pace»  and  salt ;  fill  up  the  dish  with  rich  gravy ;  cover  it 
with  a  flo«r-and-water  paste  ;  bake  it  in  a  slow  oven,  and 
when  perfectly  cold,  take  off  the  crust,  and  turn  the  pie 
out  upon  a  dish ;  garnish  it  with  parsley  and  pickled  eggs 
cut  into  slices. 

Vegetable  Pie. 

Of  a  variety  of  vegetables,  such  as  carrots,  turnips, 
potatoes,  artichoke  bottoms,  cauliflower,  French  beans, 
peaS}  and  small  button  onions,  equal  quantities  of  each ; 
Lalf  boil  them  in  good  broth  for  a  short  time,  put  them 
into  a  pie-dish,  cover  it  with  puff  paste,  and  bake  it  ia  9. 
alow  oven ;  make  a  gravy  of  a  bit  of  veal,  a  slice  of  ham^ 
pepper,  salt,  a  bay  leaf,  mushrooms,  shalots,  parsley,  and 
an  onion ;  when  it  has  boiled  thick,  strain  the  liquor,  and 
mix  in  three  or  four  table- spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  pour 
it  into  the  pie  before  being  served.  The  cream  may  be 
emitted. 

Tripe  Pie. 

Lay  into  the  bottom  of  a  dish  some  thinly-sliced  cold 
or  raw  ham,  then  put  in  a  layer  of  tripe  with  the  jelly 
adhering  to  it,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  add  a  bit 
of  butter ;  fill  the  dish  in  this  manner,  and  put  in  a  few 
table-spoonfuls  of  brown  stock  ;  cover  the  dish  with  puff 
paste.  A  beef-steak  may  be  substituted  for  the  ham,  laid 
into  the  bottom,  and  the  dish  filled  up  with  tripe. 

A  Pie  of  Cold  Beef,  Veal,  or  Mutton. 

Pound  in  a  mortar  some  boiled  potatoes  ;  boil  a  cup* 
I11I  of  milk,  and  vhile  hot,  mix  it  with  the  potatoes,  and 
l>eat  them  till  they  become  like  a  light  Y>asUi  •,  YVk\.V\\  %vaX> 
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cut  it,  with  a  flat  dish,  the  size  of  the  pie-dish,  so  as  it  may 
he  laid  from  off  it  upon  the  pie  ;  cut. the  meat  into  slices, 
season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  put  half  a  pint  of  grary, 
wet  the  edges  of  tne  dish,  and  pat  over  it  the  paste,  and 
hake  it  till  the  paste  he  sufficiently  done. 

Leicestershire  Medley  Pie. 

Cut  some  apples  into  quarters,  take  out  the  core,  but 
do  not  peel  them ;  cut  thick  slices  of  cold  fat  bacon,  and 
any  sort  of  cold  roasted  meat,  season  them  with  pound* 
ed  ginger,  pepper,  and  salt ;  put  into  the  dish  a  layer  of 
each,  and  pour  oyer  the  top  a  large  cupful  of  ale  ;  cover 
the  dish  with  a  paste  made  with  drippiug  or  lard. 

Sea  Pie. 

Skin  and  cut  a  large  fowl  into  joints ;  wash  and  lay  it 
into  cold  water  for  an  hour ;  cut  some  salt  beef  into  thin 
slices,  and  if  it  is  very  salt,  soak  it  a  short  time  in  water ; 
make  a  paste  of  flour  and  butter  in  the  proportion  of  half 
a  pound  of  butter  to  one  of  flour,  cut  it  out  into  round 
pieces  according  to  the  size  of  the  bottom  of  the  pot  in 
which  the  pie  is  to  be  stewed ;  rub  the  bottom  of  a  round 
iron  pot  with  butter,  and  lay  in  a  layer  of  the  beef^  sea^ 
soned  with  pepper,  and  finely-minced  onion ;  then  put  a 
layer  of  the  paste,  and  then  the  fowl,  highly  seasoned  with 
pepper,  onion,  and  a  little  salt,  add  another  layer  of  paste, 
and  pour  in  three  pints  of  cold  water ;  cover  the  pot  close- 
ly, and  let  it  stew  gently  for  nearly  four  hours,  taking 
care  it  does  not  bum,  which,  if  neglected,  it  is  apt  to  do. 
It  is  served  in  a  pudding  dish,  and  answers  well  for  a  fa* 
mily  dinner. 

Beef-Steak  Pudding. 

Make  a  paste  with  suet  or  butter,  roll  it  out  large 
enough  to  line  a  quart  basin ;  cut  thin  slices  of  tender 
beef,  free  from  skin  and  sinews,  beat  them  with  a  rolling- 
pin,  season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  very  little  fine- 
ly-minced onion ;  roll  up  each  steak ;  rub  the  basin  with 
butter,  lay  in  the  pastei  and  put  in  the  steaks,  wet  the 
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edges  of  the  psste,  and  fold  it  oyer  closely;  dip  into  hot 
wmter  m  pudding-cloth,  wring,  shake,  and  dust  it  with 
flour,  tie  it  over  the  rim  of  the  basin,  put  it  on  in  boiling 
WBtcr^  and  boil  it  for  three  hours. 

Rabbit  Pudding. 

Wash  a  rabbit  in  several  waters,  cut  off  the  head,  and 
est  the  rest  into  small  pieces ;  make  a  nice  suet  paste, 
Ulowing  m  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  beef  or  veal  suet, 
flnely  minced,  to  one  pound  of  flour ;  season  the  rabbit 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  mushroom  powder,  put  it 
all  except  tl»  head  into  the  paste,  with  a  little  flour  and 
water ;  boil  it  in  a  cloth  for  two  hours  and  a  half;  serve 
it  with  gravy  in  a  sauce-tureen.  One  or  two  thin  slices 
of  pickled  pork  may  be  added. 

A  young  hare  may  be  made  into  a  pudding  in  the  same 
manner,  and  if  an  old  one  is  used,  cut  off  the  bits  of  meat 
from  the  back  and  legs  for  the  puddmg,  and  make  the  rest 
into  soup. 

Lobster  Pie. 

Take  out,  as  whole  as  possible,  the  meat  from  the  tail 
and  claws  of  two  or  three  boiled  lobsters  ;  cut  them  into 
slices,  and  season  them  with  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt. 
Make  a  forcemeat  of  the  soft  part  of  the  bodies,  together 
with  grated  bread,  some  parsley,  and  one  anchovy  min- 
ced, grated  lemon-peel,  mace,  salt,  and  pepper,  the  yolks 
of  two  hard-boiled  eggs  bruised,  and  a  bit  of  butter ;  mix 
it  all  together  with  the  well-beaten  yolk  of  an  egg,  and 
make  it  up  into  small  balls.  Put  the  lobster  into  the  pie- 
dish,  and  cover  it  with  the  forcemeat  baUs,  and  hard-boil- 
ed yolks  of  eggs  ;  and  more  than  half  a  pint  of  rich  white 
stock,  a  ^ass  of  white  wine,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  lemon 
juice  or  vinegar.  Cover  it  with  puff  paste,  and  bake  it 
only  till  the  paste  be  don*. 

Another  Lobster  Pie, 

Boil  the  lobsters,  and  cut  the  meat  of  the  tail  into  four 
bits ;  take  out  the  meat  from  the  claws  and\)o(\A^«,  ^q\)C[A 
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it  in  a  mortar,  add  the  soft  part  of  one  lobster,  and  seo^ 
jion  with  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg,  add  three  table-sp^ion- 
fuls  of  vinegar ;  melt  half  a  pound  of  butter,  and  mix  it 
with  the  pounded  meat  and  the  crumb  of  a  slice  of  bread 
grated.  Put  puff  paste  round  the  edge  and  side  of  the 
dish  ;  put  in  the  tail  of  the  lobster,  then  a  layer  of  oysters 
with  their  liquor,  and  next  the  pounded  meat ;  cover  it 
with  a  puff  paste,  and  bake  it  till  the  paste  be  done. 

Before  serving,  pour  in  some  rich  gravy,  made  of  a 
little  weak  stock  in  which  the  lobster  shells  have  been 
boiled,  with  an  onion,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  which  has 
been  strained  and  thickened  with  a  bit  of  butter  rolled  in 
£our. 

Haddock  Pie. 

Clean,  skin,  and  wash  the  haddocks ;  take  off  the 
heads  and  tails,  and  cut  the  fish  into  two  or  three  piec-es ; 
season  them  highly  with  finely-minced  onion,  parsley, 
some  salt  and  pepper  ;  make  forcemeat  balls  with  a  small 
boiled  haddock.  Put  into  the  bottom  of  a  dish  some  bits 
of  butter,  add  the  fish  and  forcemeat  balls,  with  rather 
more  than  half  a  pint  of  white  stock,  and  a  glass  of  white 
wine ;  put  puff  paste  round  the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  co- 
ver it  with  the  same. 

Eel  Pie. 

Clean,  skin,  and  wash  them ;  take  off  the  heads  and 
tails,  and  cut  the  eels  into  pieces  of  two  or  three  inches ; 
reason  them  highly  with  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg, 
put  them  into  a  dish,  and  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  white 
stock,  or  water,  a  glass  of  white  wine,  and  a  large  table* 
iBpoonful  of  lemon  pickle ;  put  puff  paste  round  the  edge 
of  the  dish,  and  cover  with  the  same. 

Shrimp  JPie. 

Boil  in  salt-and- water  three  pints  of  shrimps  or  prawns, 
pick,  and  season  them  with  a  table-spoonful  of  essence  of 
anchovies,  one  of  lemon  pickle,  some  pounded  pepper  and 
tnace,  and  a  little  salt.    Lay  some  bits  of  butter  into  the 
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bottom  61  the  dish,  put  in  the  shrimps,  with  a  teapcnpM 
of  rich  grsFy,  jfmd  a  glass  of  white  wine ;.  coyer  it  with  ^ 
puff  paste,  and  hake  it  till  the  paste  he  done  enough* 

Oyster  Pie. 

-  BttARD  a  quart  of  fine  oysters,  strain  the  liquor,  Und 
add  them  to  it.  Cut  into  thin  slices  the  kidney  fat  of  a 
loin  of  veal ;  season  them  with  white  pepper,  salt,  maee, 
aad  grated  lemon-peel ;  lay  them  into  the  bottom  of  a 
pie^cUah^  put  in  the  oysters  and  liquor,  with  a  little  more 
aeasoning ;  pat  over  them  the  marrow  of  two  hones.  Lay 
0  border  of  puff  paste  round  the  edge  of  the  dish ;  coyer 
It  with  paste,  and  bake  it  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  homv 

Lobster  Patties. 

'  Pick  the  meat  and  red  berries  out  of  a  lobster,  mince 
them  finely,  a<]d  grated  breads  chopped  parsley  and  but* 
ter ;  season  with  grated  nutmeg,  white  pepper,  and  salt ; 
add  a  little  white  stock,  cream,  and  a  table-spoonful  of 
white  wine,  with  a  few  chopped  oysters ;  heat  it  all  to? 
gather.  line  the  patty-pans  with  puff  paste ;  put  into 
each  a  bit  of  crumb  of  bread  about  an  inch  square,  wet 
the  edge  of  the  paste,  and  coyer  it  with  another  bit ;  with 
the  paste-cutter  mark  it  all  round  the  rim,  and  pare  off 
the  paste  round  the  edge  of  the  patty-pan.  When  baked, 
take  off  the  top,  and  with  a  knife  take  out  the  bread  and 
a  little  of  the  inside  paste,  put  in  the  prepared  lobster,  lay 
on  the  top  paste,  and  serye  them  in  a  napkin. 

Another  way  to  prepare  the  paste.  Roll  it  out  near- 
ly half  an  inch  thick,  and  cut  it  into  rounds  with  a  tin  cut- 
ter, and,  with  one  two  sizes  less,  mark  it  m  the  middle 
about  half  through.  When  they  are  baked,  carefully  cut 
oat  the  inner  top  of  the  paste,  and  scoop  out  the  inside, 
60  as  to  make  room  for  ^  mince,  which  put  in  and  place 
^on  the  top.  % 

Veal  Patties. 

Mince  some  under-done  yeal  with  a  little  parsley,  one 
or  two  sage  leayes,  a  yery  little  onion ;  aeaaou  'w'vov  ^c^.- 
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ted  lemon^peel,  Dutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt ;  add  some 
grated  lean  ham  or  tongue,  moisten  it  with  some  good 
gravy,  heat  it  up,  and  put  it  into  the  patties. 

Patties  in  Fried  Bread. 

Cut  the  crumb  of  a  loaf  of  bread  into  square  or  round 
pieces  nearly  three  inches  high,  and  cut  bits  the  same  width 
kit  tops ;  mark  them  neatly  with  a  knife ;  fry  the  bread  of 
a  %ht  brown  colour  in  clarified  beef  dripping  or  fine  lard. 
Scoop  out  the  inside  crumb,  take  care  not  to  go  too  near 
to  the  bottom  ;  fill  them  with  minced  meat^  prepared  as 
^  patties,  with  stewed  oysters^  or  with  sausage  meat ; 
put  on  the  tops,  and  serve  them  upon  a  napkin. 

Vol-au-Vent.   . 

Cut  some  cold  turkey  or  veal  into  small  thin  slices, 
season  it  with  dried  lemon-peel  grated^  white  pepper, 
pounded  mace,  and  salt ;  add  one  anchovy,  some  garlic 
and  onion  pounded,  also  a  little  good  gravy,  a  table* 
spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  one  of  white  wine,  half  an  ounce 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour ;  then  make  it  quite  hot,  but  do 
not  allow  it  to  boil,  and  serve  it  in  the  prepared  vol-au- 
vent.  The  gravy  may  be  made  with  the  bones^  or  a  little 
cream,  and  the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg  may  be  substituted 
for  the  cream. 

Another  way  to  make  Vol-au-Vent. 

In  opening  the  oysters,  separate  them  from  the  liquor, 
which  must  be  strained ;  take  off  the  beards,  and  add  to 
them  the  liquor,  together  with  some  white  stock,  a  bit 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  a 
bit  of  lemon-peel,  white  pepper,  and  salt ;  simmer  them 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  a  little  before  putting 
them  into  the  vol-au-vent,  picl^jut  the  mace  and  lemon- 
peel,  add  a  table-spoonful  of  wnite  wine  and  three  of 
good  cream,  and  make  it  quite  hot  To  make  oyster  pat- 
ties, when  they  are  bearded,  cut  them  into  three  or  four 
bits,  and  prepare  them  in  the  same  manner. 
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Rissoles. 

Cut  puff  paste  with  a  round  tin  cutter,  about  three 
iocbea  wide;  have  ready  some  cold  fowl  or  yeal,  very 
finely  ninced^  and  seasoned  with  a  little  pounded  garlic, 
grated  lemon-peel,  white  pepper,  salt,  and  mace^  the 
jpnice  of  half  a  lemon,  and  moistened  with  a  little  good 
fpn^»  Pat  some  of  the  mince  upon  one  bit  of  the  paste, 
wet  the  edges,  and  lay  OFer  it  another  bit ;  press  it  gently 
Donmd  the  rim ;  brush  them  all  over  with  a  well-beaten 
fttg, .  and  strew  over  them  sifted  bread  crumbs ;  fry 
them  a  light  brown  in  boiling  clarified  beef  dripping,  and 
lay  them  upon  the  back  of  a  sieve  before  the  fii'e  to  drain. 
Serve  them  in  a  napkin.  The  paste  may  be  cut  of  the  size 
of  a  large  breakfast  plate,  then  the  mince  put  into  the 
niddle  of  it,  the  edges  wet  all  round,  and  gathered  up  into 
^  foirm  of  a  pear,  brushed  over  with  egg,  and  strewed 
OTOT  with  bread  crumbs.  Served  in  a  dish  garnished  with 
fned  parsley* 

Pancake  Rissoles. 

Mince  finely  some  cold  veal,  season  it  with  grated  le- 
mon-peel, nutmeg,  white  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  lemon 
pickle ;  warm  it  up  with  some  good  gravy,  and  a  small 
bit  of  butter  rolled  in  fiour.  Have  ready  a  batter  as  for 
pancakes^  seasoned  with  a  little  salt  and  grated  nutmeg. 
Fry  a  thin  pancake,  turn  it,  and  put  into  the  middle  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  the  minced  veal ;  fold  it  in  at  each  side 
and  at  the  ends  in  an  oblong  form,  and  fry  them  of  a  light 
brown  colour ;  lay  them  upon  the  back  of  a  sieve  to  drain 
before  the  fire.     Four  or  six  will  make  a  dish. 

They  are  served  as  a  comer  or  top  dish. 

Mince  Pies. 

Weigh  equal  quantities  of  fresh  lemons,  cleaned  cur- 
ants,  stoned  raisins,  fresh  beef  suet  minced,  and  good 
brown  sugar.  Cut  the  lemons  in  half,  squeeze  and  strain 
the  juice ;  put  the  skins  into  a  sauce-pan  of  cold  water, 
coTer  it  closely,  and  boil  them  till  perfecUy  ten^ct  \  ^\i\«L 
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off  the  water,  and  pound  them  in  a  mortar.  Grate  a  small 
nutmeg,  and  cut  very  ^mall  a  little  citron ;  mix  all  the 
ingredients  thoroughly,  adding  the  lemon  juice  last,  and 
mixing  it  in  well ;  then  pack  it  into  small  jars,  upon  the 
top  put  a  bit  of  white  paper  dipped  into  spirits,  and  tie 
the  jars  orer  with  paper. 

This  will  keep  good  for  a  twelvemonth^  and  when  it  is 
to  he  made  into  pies,  dust  the  pans  with  flour,  line  them 
with  puff  paste,  and  put  in  the  mince  meat ;  wet  the  edges 
•f  the  paste,  lay  on  the  top,  and  cut  it  even  round  the 
edge ;  mark  it  all  roimd  neatly  with  a  paste  cutter,  and 
^are  off  the  loose  paste  with  scissors.  The  mince  meat 
may  be  baked  in  a  large  patty-pan  lined  with  puff  paste. 

Another  way  to  make  Mince  Pies. 

Carefully  stone  and  cut,  but  not  too  small,  one 
]>ound  and  a  half  of  bloom  raisins ;  cut*  small  half  a  pound 
•f  orange-peel,  mince  finely  half-a-dozen  of  middling- 
sized  good  apples,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds, 
pounded  to  a  paste  with  a  little  white  wine,  half  a  nut- 
meg grated,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Jamaica  pepper,  one 
head  of  clove,  and  a  little  cinnamon  pounded ;  one  pound 
and  a  half  of  fresh  beef  suet,  minced  finely,  one  pound 
of  good  brown  sugar ;  mix  all  these  ingredients  extreme- 
ly well,  and  add  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  and  one  glass 
of  brandy.  Pack  it  closely  into  small  stone  jars,  and  tie 
paper  over  them.  When  it  is  to  be  used,  add  a  little 
more  wine. 

Another  way  to  make  Mince  Pies. 

Cut  the  root  off  a  neat's  tongue,  rub  the  tongue  well 
with  salt,  let  it  lie  four  days,  wash  it  perfectly  clean,  and 
boil  it  till  it  becomes  tender ;  skin,  and  when  cold,  chop 
it  very  finely,  p  Mince  as  small  as  possible  two  pounds  of 
fresh  beef  suet  from  the  sirloin,  stone  and  cut  small  two 
pounds  of  bloom  raisins,  clean  nicely  two  pounds  of  car- 
rants,  pound  and  sift  half  an  ounce  of  mace  and  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  grate  a  large  nutmeg ;  mix  all  these 
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ingredients  thoroughly,  together  with  one  pound  and  a 
Lidf  of  good  hrown  sugar.     Pack  it  in  jars. 

Whenit  is  to  he  used,  allow,  for  the  quantity  sufficient 
to  make  twelve  small  mince  pies,  five  finely-minced 
apples,  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  a  large  lemon^  and  a 
wine  glass  and  a  half  of  brandy ;  put  into  each  a  few  bits 
of  <^nm  and  preserved  orange-peel. 

Three  or  four  whole  green  lemons,  preserved  in  good 
hrown  sugar,  and  cut  into  thin  slices,  may  he  added  to 
the  mince  meat. 

Another  way  to  make  Mince  Pies. 

Two  pounds  of  fresh  suet  minced  finely,  two  of  well- 
cleaned  currants,  two  of  good  apples  minced,  one  pound 
of  loaf  sugar  pounded,  the  peel  of  two  lemons  grated,  and 
their  juice;  of  mace,  cinnamon,  and  cloves  pounded, 
finely  sifted,  and  dried  before  the  fire,  a  quarter  and 
half  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  each ;  half  a  nutmeg  grated,  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  brandy,  and  the  same  of  sweet  wine. 
The  materials  must  all  be  prepared,  weighed,  and  then 
well  mixed  together,  and  packed  in  small  jars. 

Brandy  Minced  Pies. 

Clean  a  pound  of  currants,  mince  a  pound  of  nonpareil 
apples,  and  one  of  fresh  beef  suet ;  pound  a  pound  of  loaf 
sugar ;  weigh  each  article  after  being  prepared ;  the  peel 
of  two  lemons  grated,  and  the  juice  of  one ;  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  citron,  the  same  of  orange-peel  minced.  Mix 
all  tiiese  ingredients  well  with  a  quart  of  brandy. 

Lemon  Minced  Pies. 

Weigh  one  pound  of  fine  large  lemons,  cut  them  in 
half,  squeeze  out  the  juice,  and  pick  the  pulp  from  the 
skins ;  boil  them  in  water  till  tender,  and  pound  them  in 
a  mortar ;  add  half  a  pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  the 
same  of  nicely  cleaned  currants,  and  of  fresh  beef  suet 
minced,  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  and  citron  cut  smalL 
Mix  all  these  ingredients  well,  and  fill  the  patty-pans 
with  rather  more  of  the  mince  than  is  usually  put. 
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Apple  Pie. 

PAREy  quarter,  and  core  the  apples;  cut  them  into 
thin  bits.  Put  into  the  bottom  of  a  pie-dish  a  tablcn 
spoonful  of  brown  sugar,  with  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  m^ 
ted  ginger  and  same  of  lemon-peel,  then  a  layer  of  apples, 
and  so  on  alternately^  till  the  dish  is  piled  as  full  as  it 
will  hold.  The  next  day  wet  the  rim  of  the  dish,  Ime 
it  with  puff  or  tart  paste,  brush  it  with  water,  and  cover 
it  with  paste ;  press  the  edge  all  round,  notch  it  with  a 
paste  cutter,  and  make  a  small  hole  with  the  point  of  a 
knife  in  the  middle. 

It  may  be  seasoned  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  lemon 
or  orange  marmalade^  pounded  cinnamon,  mace,  and 
cloves,  in  addition  to  the  ginger  and  lemon-peel. 

Currant  Tart. 

To  a  quart  of  red  currants  add  one  pint  of  red  rasp- 
berries, strawberries,  or  cherries ;  sweeten  them  well  with 
brown  sugar ;  before  putting  in  the  fruit,  line  the  side  of 
the  dish  with  tart  paste,  place  in  it  a  small  tea-cup,  put 
in  the  fruit,  and  cover  it  with  paste. 

Four  ounces  of  brown  sugar  are  generally  allowed  to  a 
quart  of  fruit. 

Cherry  Tart. 

The  cherries  may  be  stoned,  and  a  few  red  currants 
added ;  sweeten  with  loaf  or  brown  sugar,  and  put  into 
the  bottom  of  the  dish  a  small  tea-cup ;  cover  it  with 
paste. 

Rhubarb  Tart. 

Strip  off  the  peel,  and  if  the  rhubarb  is  large,  cut  it 
into  two  or  three  strips,  and  then  into  bits  about  an  inch 
long ;  sweeten  well  with  brown  sugar,  and  cover  the  dish 
with  paste. 

Gooseberry  Tart. 
GoosBBRRiESy  green-gage,  magnum-bonum^  and  pur^ 
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pie-egg  plimiti  damsons,  and  enmbiaTies,  are  sweetened 
with  Ivown  sugar,  and  made  into  tarts  hi  the  same  man- 
ner a«  the  preceding.  The  tops  and  tails  must  be  taken 
off  the  gooseberries,  and  the  plnms  may  be  scalded  and 
skiiae^. 

Cheshire  Tart. 

Like  a  tart>dish  with  pnff  paste,  fill  it  with  a  rich  cus- 
tard ;  pare  and  take  out  the  core  of  three  or  four  apples, 
place  them  in  the  cnstard,  and  pnt  upon  each  some  orange 
marmalade,  or  any  other  preserve.     Bake  it  in  an  oven. 

Tartlets. 

Rub  over  patty-pans  a  little  bit  of  butter,  and  line  them 
with  tart  or  puff  paste;  fill  them  with  marmalade,  pre- 
served strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  or  any  sort  of 
fruit.  Take  a  small  bit  of  the  paste,  and  with  the  hand, 
rdl  it  upon  the  paste  board  with  flour  till  it  be  stiff,  and 
will  draw  out  in  straws ;  hold  it  in  one  hand,  and  with 
'Ae  other  draw  it  out.  With  these  small  strings  cross 
the  tartlets  according  to  fancy ;  wet  the  edge,  aiid  lay  on 
n  narrow  rim  of  paste  cut  with  the  paste-cutter. 

Another  way  to  make  Tartlets. 

HoLL  out  the  paste  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
land  lay  upon  it  the  top  part  of  the  patty-pan ;  cut  it 
round  with  the  paste-cutter.  Rub  the  patty-pans  with 
a  little  butter,  and  Hne  them  with  the  paste^  and  place  in 
the  middle  a  little  bit  of  bread,  which  take  out  when  they 
are  baked.  They  may  be  filled  with  any  preserved  fruit, 
and  a  star  or  leaf  of  paste  placed  on  the  top.  To  make 
ornaments  of  paste,  roll  it  quite  thin,  and  as  even  as  pos« 
Bible ;  cut  it  with  tin  stars,  leaves^  or  any  other  form,  and 
bake  them  a  light  brown  colour,  upon  flat  tins  dusted 
with  flour. 

Preserved  Fruit  Tarts. 

Rub  over  with  a  little  butter  an  oval  dish,  or  tin  shape, 
line  it  with  paste,  and  fill  it  with  any  sort  oi  i^t^^^xn^^ 

JR 
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fruit.  Roll  oat  a  bit  of  paste  tblB,  and,  yiri^  a  paste  c«t- 
tcT)  cut  it  into  nairow  strips ;  brush  with  water  tbe  x^ 
4>f  the  shape,  and  lay  the  bars  of  paste  across  and  across, 
and  then  put  round  a  border  of  paste,  and  mark  it  with 
the  paste-cutter. 

Puff. 

Roll  out  pu£f  paste  nearly  a  quartei*  of  an  in^  thick, 
and,  with  a  small  saucer,  or  tin  cutter  of  that  uze,  cut 
it  into  round  pieces ;  place  upon  one  side  raspberry  or 
Strawberry  jam,  or  any  sort  of  preserved  fruit,  or  stewed 
apples  ;  wet  the  edges,  fold  over  the  other  side,  and  press 
it  round  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  Or  cut  the  paste 
into  the  form  of  a  diamond,  lay  on  the  fruit,  and  fold  over 
tbe  paste,  so  as  to  give  it  a  triangular  shape. 

Pyramid  of  Paste. 

Make  a  rich  puff  paste^  roll  it  out  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
duck,  and  cut  it  into  five  or  seven  pieces  with  scolloped 
thin  paste-cutters,  which  go  one  within  another ;  leave  the 
JMittom  and  top  piece  entire,  and  cut  a  bit  out  of  the  cen- 
tre of' the  others ;  bake  them  of  a  light  brown,  upon  but^ 
tered  paper  placed  upon  tins.  When  served,  build  them 
into  a  pyramid,  laying  a  different  preserved  fruit  upon 
each  piece  of  paste,  and  on  the  top  a  whole  apricot,  with 
a  sprig  of  myrtle  stuck  into  it,  or  three  green-gages,  or* 
namented  with  a  branch  of  barberries. 

Curd  Cheese  Cakes. 

.  Boil,  in  two  quarts  of  cream,  the  well-beaten  yolks 
of  four,  and  the  whites  of  five  eggs  ;  drain  off  the  whey 
gmtly,  and  mix  with  the  curd  grated  nutmeg,  poundea 
^iiuiamon,  three  table-^oonfuls  of  best  rose  water,  as 
much  white  wine^  four  ounces  of  pounded  loaf  sugar^  the 
same  quantity  of  butter  beaten  to  a  cream,  and  of  pound* 
ed  biscuit.  Mix  all  these  ingredients  well  together,  and 
stir  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  currants.  Bake  it  in  a 
l^e  tin,  or  in  patty-pans  lined  with  paste ;  or  it  may  be 
^aked  in  a  dish  previously  buttered. 
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Another  way  to  make  Curd  Cheese  Cakes* 

With  a  little  jennet,  torn  two  quarts  of  new  milk ; 
•drain  off  the  wliey.  Rub  tbrongh  a  sieve  the  curd,  and 
«  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter ;  mix  with  it  half  an 
ounce  of  sweet  and  four  bitter  almonds^  blanched  and 
poundedy  three  ounces  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  a  little  can- 
4iliad  citron  cut  small,  the  grated  peel  of  half  a  lemon, 
three  weU^beaten  eggs,  a  glass  of  brandy^  and  three  ounces 
,4if  currants.  Mix  them  tdl  well  together^  and  bake  Uiem 
in  patty-pans  lined  with  paste. 

Potato  Cheese  Cakes. 

BojL  and  peel  half  a  pound  of  good  potatoes,  bruise 
4hem  in  a  mortar,  and  when  nearly  cold,  drop  in  the  yolk 
.  and  white  of  an  egg  at  intervals,  until  four  have  been  add- 
•ed»  beating  the  potatoes  well  all  the  time ;  then  add  a 
j^qu^rter  of  a  pound  of  sifted  bread  crumbs,  and  put  in  two 
more  Qgga.    Beat  to  a  cream  six  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
with  the  same  quantity  of  pounded  loaf  sugar ;  put  it  in- 
to the  mortar,  with  the  grated  peel  of  one  lemon,  and  mix 
all  thoroughly.    Line  the  patty-pans  with  paste,  fill  them 
three  parts  full,  and  bake  them  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Another  way  to  make  Potato  Cheese  Cakes. 

Pound  in  a  mortar  five  ounces  of  potatoes^  with  four 
of  fresh  butter^  and  the  same  quantity  of  pounded  loaf 
sugar,  the  grated  peel  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  three 
well-beaten  egg?,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  brandy;  mix 
all  weU  together,  and  bake  as  before  directed. 

Lemon  Cheese  Cakes. 

Pound  in  a  mortar  with  rose  water  half  a  pound  of 
.  blanched  sweet  almonds,  mix  them  with  the  grated  peel 
■4>f  two  lemons,  half  a  poimd  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  the 
iNune  quantity  of  melted  butter  when  nearly  cold,  and 
eight  well-beaten  yolks  and  four  whites  of  eggs ;  beat  all 
the  ingredients  well  together^  and  bake  in  patty-pans  lined 
with  paste. 
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Orange  cheese  cakes  are  made  in  the  same  maimer^  or 
orange  mamalade  may  he  used. 

Almond  Cheese  Cakes. 

Blanch  and  pound,  with  a  little  orange-flower  vnMtf 
half  a  pound  of  sweet  and  ten  hitter  almonds  ;  heat,  widi 
eight  yolks  and  four  whites  of  eggs,  three  quarters  of  ia 
pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar ;  add  one  pound  of  melted 
butter  when  nearly  cold,  also  one  nutmeg,  and  the  peel 
of  one  lemon  grated,  a  wine  glass  of  orange-flower  water, 
and  one  of  ratafia,  or  of  brandy ;  mix  all  the  ingredients 
well,  and  hake  in  patty-pans  lined  with  paste. 

Rice  Cheese  Cakes. 

Four  ounces  of  sifted  ground  rice,  the  same  quantity 
of  pounded  loaf  sugar  and  of  melted  hutter,  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  six  eggs  and  the  whites  of  three,  a  glass 
of  brandy,  and  the  grated  peel  of  a  lemon ;  mix  all  well 
together,  and  bake  m  patty-pans  lined  with  paste. 

Maids  of  Honour. 

Beat  with  the  yolks  of  seven  eggs  half  a  pound  of 
pounded  loaf  sugar ;  pound,  not  too  finely,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  blanched  sweet  almonds,  with  a  few  bitter  ones, 
and  two  table- spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water,  mix  i^p 
the  almonds  the  last  thing,  and  bake  in  patty-pans  lined 
with  paste. 

Cheese  Cakes. 

Take  one  pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  six  yolks,  and 
four  whites  of  eggs  beaten,  the  juice  of  three  fine  lemons, 
the  grated  rind  of  two,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh 
butter;  put  these  ingredients  into  a  sauce-pan,  and  stir 
the  mixture  gently  over  a  slow  fire  till  it  be  of  the  con- 
sistence of  honey ;  pour  it  into  small  jars,  and  when  coM 
put  paper  dipped  in  brandy  o?er  them.  It  vinill  keep  good 
for  a  year. 

Cheese  Cake  Pudding. 

Boil  in  a  quait  of  mWk  a  \wtt^il  leaf>  and  a  stick  of 
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clnnamoOy  strain  it,  and  when  nearly  cold,  add  six  well- 
beaten  eggs,  and  two  more  eggs  with  which  two  table- 
spoonfiils  of  flour  have  been  beaten ;  put  it  into  a  sauce- 
paOy  and  stir  it  o?er  the  fire  till  it  be  as  thick  as  a  custard 
cream;  take  it  off,  and  mix  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fredh  blatter ;  six  ooncea  of  sugar,  and  the  same  quantity 
otmdy  desned  currants,  half  a  grated  nutmeg ;  add  a 
•nian  giaasfol  of  brandy,  and  bake  it  in  a  dish  lined  with 
ffaff  paste*    It  may  be  served  in  a  napkin. 

Apple  Pudding. 

Pare  and  core  twelve  large  apples,  put  them  into  a 
aauce-pan,  with  water  sufficient  to  cover  them,  stew^them 
till  softy  and  then  beat  them  smooth,  and  mix  in  three 
qiuirteni  of  a  pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  a  quarter  of  a 
Mii|pd  of  fresh  butter,  the  juice  and  grated  peel  of  two 
lemdna,  and  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  eight  eggs  ;  line  a 
dish  with  puff  paste,  put  in  the  pudding,  and  bake  it  for 
B«arly  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  before  serving,  grate 
loaf  sugar  all  over  the  top  till  it  looks  white. 

Another  way  to  make  Apple  Pudding. 

Pare  and  core  ten  or  twelve  good-«ized  apples,  stew 
them  with  sugar,  a  bit  of  cinnamon,  and  the  peel  of  alemon, 
and,  when  quite  soft,  rub  them  through  a  hair  sieve.  Beat 
the  yolks  of  seven,  and  the  whites  of  five  eggs  together, 
with  half  a  pint  of  sweet  cream,  and  a  dessert-spoonful  of 
sifted  ground  rice ;  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  boil,  and 
ihen  mix  it  well  with  the  apples,  and  bake  the  pudding 
in  a  4isb  lined  with  puff  paste. 

Another  way  to  make  Apple  Pudding. 

-  Peel  and  core  six  very  large  apples,  stew  them  in  six 
lableHspoonfuls  of  water,  with  the  rind  of  a  lemon ;  when 
softy  beat  them  to  a  pulp,  add  six  ounces  of  melted  fresh 
butter,  the  same  of  good  brown  sugar,  six  well-beaten 
eggSy  half  a  wine  glass  of  brandy,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of 
Maon*juice ;  line  a  dish  with  puff  paste,  and  when  bak^d^ 
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Stick  aU  orer  ibe  top  thin  chips  of  candied  citron  and 
lemon-peeL 

Orange  Pudding. 

Beat  separately,  till  perfectlylight,  the  yolks  of  eighty 
and  the  whites  of  four  eggs ;  beat  with  tiie  yolks  four 
onnces  of  grated  loaf  sugar ;  pound  one  oonce  and  a  half 
of  sugar  biscuit,  and  with  two  table-spoonfals  of  orange 
marmalade,  mix  all  well  together ;  beat  before  the  firer 
with  a  horn  spoon  four  ounces  of  butter ;  line  a  dish  with 
puff  paste,  and  just  before  putting  the  pudding  into  the 
oren,  stir  in  the  butter.  Bake  it  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minu^. 

Another  way  to  make  Orange  Pudding. 

The  yolks  of  six,  and  the  iH^iites  of  three  eggs^  jfM 
beaten  ;  three  table-spoonfuls  of  orange  marmalade^  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  ai  loaf  sugar  pounded,  the  saine  of 
melted  butter  ;  three  table-spoonfols  of  grated  breads  and 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cream  ;  mix  all  well  together,  and 
bake  them  in  a  dish  lined  with  puff  paste. 

,  Another  way  to  make  Orange  Puddings 

.  Cut  in  half  three  large  Seville  oranges,  squeeze  and 
slnin  the  juice ;  bo3  the  skins  till  quite  soft  in  a  good  deal 
of  water^  pound  them  in  a  mortar,  and  mix  them  with  the 
yolks  of  nine,  and  the  whites  of  four  wdl-beaten  eggs, 
nearly  a  pound  of  pounded  loaf  tagar,  the  juice  of  the 
f^ranges,  and  half  a  pound  of  mehed  butter.  Bake  it  is 
a  dish  lined  with  puff  paste  for  half  an  homr* 

Another  way  to  make  Orange  Pudding. 

Stebp  in  cold  water  for  two  days^  changmg  the  water 
twice  a-day,  six  large  Seyille  oranges  ;  put  them  on  in  cold 
water  to  boil  in  a  closely  covered  sauce-pan ;  when  a  stnw 
will  pierce  them,  take  them  out,  and  weigh  equal  quantitiee 
of  pounded  loaf  sugar  and  of  oranges ;  cut  and  pick  est 
the  seeds  of  the  oranges,  pound  them  with  the  sugar  in  m 
mortar  till  they  are  like  a  paste ;  take  out  all  the  white 
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find  stringy  parts,  and  when  quite  smooth,  pack  it  into 
jars,  and  tie  them  closely  over  with  paper.  It  will  keep 
for  a  year,  and  when  it  is  to  be  made  into  a  pudding,  mix 
with  two  .table-spoonfiils  of  it  five  well-beaten  yolks  of 
eggB^  two  otmces  and  a  half  of  sugar,  the  same  of  melted 
batter,  three  table-spoonfiils  of  white  wine,  and  two  of 
rose  water  ;  beat  the  ingredients  together  for  nearly  half 
all  hmn ;  bake  it  in  a  dish  lined  with  puff  paste. 

Lemon  Pudding. 

Boil  in  water,  in  a  closely  covered  sauce-pan,  two  large 
lemons  till  quite  tender ;  take  out  the  seeds,  and  pound  the 
lemons  to  a  paste ;  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  pounded 
loaf  sugar,  the  same  of  fresh  butter  beaten  to  a  cream, 
and  tbe  yolks  of  three  well-beaten  eggs ;  mix  all  together,' 
aaad  bake  it  in  a  tin  lined  with  puff  paste ;  take  it  out, 
strew  over  the  top  grated  loaf  sugar,  and  serve  it  upon  a 
napkin. 

.  Another  way  to  make  Lemon  Pudding* 

Cut  in  half  three  lemons,  squeeze  the  juice,  and  boil 
tbe  rinds  in  a  good  deal  of  water ;  change  it  twice,  put- 
thig^  each  time  hot  water  upon  them ;  when  quite  tender, 
cat  tbem  into  thin  parings,  about  half  an  inch  long ;  mix 
tbem  with  six  ounces  of  loaf  sugar  pounded,  and  four 
tablenspoonfals  of  water ;  bake  it  in  a  tin  lined  with  puff 
paste. 

Attother  way  to  make  Lemon  Pudding. 

BiSAT  the  yolks  of  seven,  and  the  whites  of  five  eggs, 
grate  the  rind  of  three  lemons,  squeeze  and  strain  toe 
jvaetf  pomd  three  quarters  of  a  poimd  of  loaf  sugar,  and 
melt  mx  ounces  of  butter ;  beat  all  these  ingredients  to^ 
gether  for  fifteen  minutes ;  bake  it  in  a  disn  lined  with 
pnfiT paste,  turn  it  out,  and  serve  it  upon  a  napkin. 

Raspberry  Pudding. 

Mix  with  three  ounces  of  raspberry  jam,  a  gill  of  cream, 
liie  beaten  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  some  s^^>  ^scA  Va\i  ^ 
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pound  oP  clarified  butter ;  beat  all  well  together,  and  baku 
it  in  a  dish  lined  with  puff  paste. 

A  Sweet  Pasty. 

Pare,  core,  and  mince  six  apples  ;  blanch  six  oimceft 
of  sweet  almonds,  cut  them  very  small ;  cut  finely  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  citron  and  orange-peel ;  cut  very  finely . 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  fresh  marrow ;  pound  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  or  use  good  brown  sugar, 
and  a  tea-spoonful  of  cinnamon ;  mix  well  with  these  in- 
gredients a  glass  of  brandy ;  line  and  cover  the  top  of  the 
dish  with  puff  paste,  and  when  baked,  take  it  out,  and 
serve  it  upon  a  napkin. 

Fresh  suet  may  be  substituted  for  the  marrow,  and 
when  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  marrow,  the 
weight  may  be  made  up  with  suet.  Each  article  must 
be  very  finely  minced. 

Bread  Pudding. 

Cut  two  or  three  Slices  of  bread  rather  thin,  and  with- 
out the  crust,  put  them  into  a  dish,  and  pour  over  them 
half  a  pint  of  boiling  milk ;  let  it  stand  till  cold,  and  then 
mash  tne  bread ;  lay  into  the  bottom  of  a  pudding-dish 
a  layer  of  preserved  gooseberries,  then  add  the  bread; 
sweeten  well  a  pint  6[  good  milk,  and  mix  with  it  three 
well-beaten  eggs,  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  rose  water ; 
pour  it  over  the  bread,  and  bake  it  for  half  an  hour.  Be- 
fore serving,  nutmeg  may  be  grated  over  the  top. 

Another  way  to  make  Bread  Pudding. 

Pour  a  pint  of  boiling  milk  over  four  ounces  of  bread 
OTunhs,  and  two  of  fresh  butter ;  cover  it  till  cold,  and 
mix  with  it  three  well-beaten  eggs,  a  table-spoonfiil  of 
sugar,  and  half  the  peel  of  a  grated  lemon,  or  a  little 
pounded  cinnamon ;  bake  it  iii%a  butter  dish,  and  serve 
with  a  sweet  sauce. 

Indian  Meal,  or  Maize,  Pudding. 
Boil  m  a  quart  of  good  milk  a  tea-cupful  of  Indiaa^ 
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m&tlg  Stir  it  conttantly  till  thick,  sweeten  it  with  treacle 
or  brown  sugar,  and  stir  in  two  well-beaten  eggs^  and  an 
ounce  of  butter ;  bake  it  in  a  Dutch  oven  for  half  an  hour. 
Half  a  grated  nutmeg  may  be  added,  and  it  may  be  made 
-withefat  eggs, 

A  boiled  Indian  meal  pudding  is  made  in  the  same  way, 
and  after  being  mixed  with  or  without  eggs  in  it,  it  is  tied 
n  a  buttered  and  floured  cloth,  and  boiled  for  two  hours. 
It  is -eaten  with  cold  or  melted  butter. 

Cheese  Pudding. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  ten,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
till  quite  light;  mix  well  with  them  a  pound  of  good 
cheese  grated,  then  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  but- 
to*  beaten  to  a  cream,  and  half  a  pint  of  cream ;  bake  it 
half  an  hour  in  a  dish  rubbed  over  with  butter,  and  lined 
or  not  with  puff  paste.  Before  serving,  grate  Parmesan 
dieese  over  the  top. 

Another  way  to  make  Cheese  Pudding. 

Grats  ime  pound  of  mild  Cheshire  cheese ;  beat  well 
four  eggs,  oil  one  ounce  of  butter ;  mix  these  ingredients 
together  with  one  gill  of  cream,  and  two  table-spoonfuls'  • 
of  grated  and  sifted  bread,  and  bake  it  in  a  dish  or  tin 
Inied  with  puff  paste. 

Another  way  to  make  Cheese  Pudding. 

Grate  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  good  cheese,  put  it  into 
a  sauc8»pan,  with  half  a  pint  of  new  milk,  and  neatly  two 
ounces  of  grated  bread,  and  one  beaten  egg ;  stir  it  till 
the  choiac  be  dissolved ;  put  it  into  a  buttered  disb^  and 
brown  it  in  a  Dutch  oven.     Serve  it  quite  hot. 

Egg  Pudding. 

Melt  a  quarter  of  a  po«nd  of  butter,  and  when  nearly 
cold,  mix  well  with  it  the  following  ingredients:  The 
well-beaten  yolks  of  ten,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
half  a  pint  of  rich  cream,  half  a  pound  of  good  brown 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  a  grated xraXTO^^^  vql\ 
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a  glass  of  brandy ;  bftke  it  with  or  without  a  lining  of  puff 
paste* 

A  Pudding. 

Beat  separately  the  yolks  and  whites  of  sax  eggs^ 
pound  half  a  pound  of  kraf  sngar,  melt  half  a  pound  of 
ft'esh  butter,  blanch  three  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  and 
pomd  them  with  a  little  rose  water ;  mince  four  ounces 
of  marmalade ;  mix  all  these  ingredients  well,  and  bake 
it  in  a  dish  lined  with  puff  paste ;  turn  it  out,  and  serve 
it  upon  a  napkin.    It  may  be  eaten  cold. 

Bread  and  Butter  Pudding. 

Cut  tinn  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  without  the  crusty 
lay  some  in  the  bottom  of  a  didi,  and  then  put  a  layer 
6f  well-cleaned  currants,  or  any  preserved  fruit ;  then 
sure  bread  and  butter^  and  so.  on^  till  the  dish  is  nearly 
filled ;  mix  with  a  quart  of  milk  four  well-beaten  eggiy 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  or  rose  water ; 
sweeten  it  well  with  brown  sugar,  and  pour  it  over  the 
bread  and  butter,  and  let  it  soak  for  two  or  three  hours 
before  being  baked.  It  will  take  nearly  an  hour.  Serw 
with  a  sauce,  in  a  sauce-tureen,  made  with  a  tea-cupfid 
of  currant  wine,  a  table  spoonful  of  brown  sugar,  three 
of  water,  and  a  bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  stirred 
till  boiling  hot« 

Jelly  Pudding. 

Bbat  to  a  h'ght  cream  ten  ounces  df  fresh  butter,  then 
Add  by  degrees  the  welUbeaten  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  half 
a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  pounded ;  sdr  in  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  or  rose  water ;  beat  to  a  stiff 
froth  the  whites  of  six  eggs,  mix  them  in  lightly ;  bake 
it  five-and-twenty  minutes  in  a  dish  lined  with  piiff  paste* 

Sago  Pudding. 

Boil  fire  table-spoonfuls  of  sago,  well  picked  and  wash<« 
ed,  in  a  quart  of  water,  also  half  the  peel  of  a  lemon  and 
a  stick  of  cinxiamon ;  wfaea  it  is  rather  thick,  add  half  a 
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pint  of  white  wine,  and  sweeten  it  with  good  hrown  su^ 
gar ;  beat  the  yolks  of  six^  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs, 
pick  oot  the  lemon-peel  and  cinnamon,  mix  all  well  to- 
gether, and  bake  it  in  a  dish  with  or  \dthont  pnff  paste. 

Millet  Pudding. 

Wash  fotnr  table-spoonfuls  of  the  seed,  boil  it  in  a 
quBXt  of  milk  with  grated  nntmeg  and  lemon-peel,  and 
Mir  in,  when  a  little  cooled,  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter ; 
dweeten  with  brown  sugar,  and  add  the  well-beaten  yolks 
of  four,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  and  a  glass  of  wine  oi* 
spirits.     Bake  it  in  a  buttered  dish. 

*  Another  way  to  make  Millet  Pudding. 

Wash  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  millet,  mix  it  with  a; 
^piart  of  new  milk,  three  ounces  of  brown  sugar,  a  quarter 
if  a  pound  of  butter,  broken  into  small  bits,  and  a  tea^ 

rfJsM  of  grated  nutmeg.     Put  it  into  a  well-bntterect 
,  find  bake  it  for  an  hour  and  a  lialf. 

Tapioca  Pudding. 

Wash  two  large  table-spoonfuls  of  tapioca,  and  soak 
Hf»  an  hour  in  a  little  warm  water ;  strain  off  the  wa* 
ter,  and  mil  it  with  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  four,  and 
the  whites  of  two  eggs,  a  quart  of  good  milk,  half  a  tea- 
fipoonfiil  of  grated  nutmeg,  a  small  tea- cupful  of  white 
WBoe,  and  sweeten  it  with  brown  sugar.  Bake  it  in  a 
diah,  with  or  without  puff  paste  round  the  edges. 

Camp  Puddings, 

Put  into  a  sauce-pan  half  a  pint  of  water,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  butter,  a  table- spoonful  of  brown  sugar^ 
and  Ae  peel  of  half  a  lemon^  or  orange.  Let  ft  just 
come  to  a  boil^  take  it  off,  and  stir  in  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  ef  sifted  flour;  mix  it  perfectly  smooth,  and  when 
wrfd,  beat  in  four  well-beaten  eggs.  Half  fill  twelve 
yellow  tea-cUps,  and  bake  them  in  a  quick  oven.  Serve 
them  with  a  sauce  of  wine,  sugar,  and  butter,  in  a  samcA.- 
tni'eeu. 
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Prune  Loaf. 

Boil  a  pound  of  prunes,  with  half  a  pint  of  port  wine, 
nearly  as  mnch  water,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  brown  su- 
gar ;  stone  the  prunes,  cut  some  thin  bits  of  bread  into 
round  forms,  the  size  of  half-a*crown,  or  into  strips  about 
an  inch  wide ;  soak  them  in  clarified  butter,  and  line  a 
shape  with  them,  and  then  add  the  prunes  and  a  little 
marmalade;  put  over  this  a  layer  of  breads  and  tie  a  piece 
of  buttered  paper  over  the  shape^  and  bake  the  loaf  for 
one  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Carrot  Pudding. 

Pound  in  a  mortar  the  red  part  of  two  large  boiled 
carrots;  and  a  slice  of  grated  bread,  or  a  pounded  biscuit, 
two  ounces  of  melted  butter,  the  same  quantity  of  sugar. 
It  table-spoonful  of  marmalade,  or  a  bit  of  orange-peel 
minced ;  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  grated  nutmeg,  and  four 
welUbeaten  eggs ;  mix  all  well  together ;  bake  it  in  a  (Hsh 
luied  with  puff  paste. 

Another  way  to  make  Carrot  Pudding. 

The  red  part  of  two  pounds  of  carrots  grated,  half  a 
pound  of  grated  bread,  five  well-beaten  eggs,  half  a  pound 
of  fresh  butter  beaten  to  a  cream,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  sugar,  half  a  pint  of  cream,  a  glass  of  brandy  or  white 
wine,  two  table-spoonfuls  hf  orange-flower  water ;  mix  all 
these  ingredients  well  together,  and  bake  it  in  a  dish  lined 
with  puff  paste ;  turn  it  out  to  serve,  and  strew  pounded 
sugar  over  the  top. 

Gooseberry  Pudding. 

Scald  a  quart  of  gooseberries,  and  when  tender,  rub 
fhem  through  a  sieve,  sweeten  them  well  with  brown 
sugar,  melt  six  ounces  of  butter  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
cream,  beat  the  yolks  of  eight  and  the  whites  of  four 
cgfi»9>  grate  half  the  peel  of  a  lemon ;  mix  all  well  toge- 
ther, adding  one  spoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  and 
bake  h  in  a  dish  lined  with  puff  paste.  Put  grated  sugar 
over  it  before  serviiig. 
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A  Pudding* 

Sweeten  a  pint  and  a  half  |of  cream^  and  boil  it  with 
the  peel  of  a  small  lemon ;  cut  the  cmmb  of  a  twopenny 
roily  and  put  it  into  the  cream,  and  boil  it  for  eight  mi- 
niites,  stirring  constantly ;  when  thick,  add  a  quarter  of 
a  pimnd  of  fresh  batter  beaten  to  a  cream,  a  tea-spoonfnl 
of  fiBted  nntmeg,  and  four  we]l-beaten  eggs ;  beat  it  all 
well  together  for  some  minutes.  It  may  be  baked  or 
boiled. 

A  Voldron. 

Melt  eleven  ounces  of  fresh  butter  in  a  brass  pan,  and 
when  qaite  hot»  add  the  same  quantity  of  pounded  loaf 
sngar,  and  eight  well-beaten  eggs ;  stir  constantly  for  six 
or  eight  minutes,  and  put  it  into  a  dish ;  the  following  day 
miJ:  with  it  a  wine  glass  of  orange-flower  water ;  of  citron, 
orange,  and  lemon-peel,  cut  fine,  half  a  pound ;  butter  a 
pudding  dish,  and  lay  into  the  bottom  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  buttered,  then  put  in  the  voldron,  and  bake  it  for 
twenty  minntes ;  turn  it  out,  ornament  it  with  cut  citron 
and  orange-peel,  and  serve  it  in  a  silver  or  glass  dish. 

Transparent  Pudding. 

Put  into  a  sauce-pan  half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  the 
same  quantity  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  eight  well- 
beaten  eggs ;  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  of  the  thickness  of 
buttered  eggs,  put  it  into  a  basin  to  cool,  and  mix  with  it 
a  tea-spoonful  of  grated  nutmeg ;  bake  it  in  a  dish  lined 
with  puff  paste.  Before  serving,  grate  loaf  sugar  over 
the  top. 

German  Puffs. 

Mix  very  well  with  two  large  table-spoonfuls  of  flour, 
ti  qnarter^f  a  pint  of  cream,  two  well-beaten  eggs,  half 
a  tea-spoonful  of  grated  nutmeg,  a  very  little  salt,  and 
one  ounce  of  butter  beaten  to  a  cream;  bake  it  in  buttered 
eups  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes ;  turn  them  out  upon  a 
dish,  and  serve  them  instantly ;  pour  a  sweet  aa»ae\w«A 
them. 
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Another  way^tomake  German  PujBfs. 

Bbat  to  -a  cream  a  qiurtei"  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter, 
Uanch  and  ponnd  one  ounce  of  sweet  almonds  with  a 
,Iittle  rose  water,  beat  the  yolks  of  fiye,  and  the  whites  of 
three  eggs ;  mix  all  together  with  two  large  table-spoour 
iols  of  flour,  and  sweeten  it  with  pounded  loaf  sugar; 
bake  it  in  buttered  cup,  and  serre  them  with  a  sweet 
«auce« 

Irish  Puffs. 

■ 

Add  to  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  five^and  tlie  whites  of 
Iwo  eggs,  a  large  table-spoonful  of  flour,  not  quite  an  ounce 
<of  melted  butter,  and  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt ;  beat  it 
all  well  for  ten  minutes,  and  add  half  a  pint  of  cream ; 
bake  it  in  buttered  tea-cups ;  turn  diem  out,  and  serve 
them  with  a  sweet  sauce* 

Citron  Pudding. 

Mix  ti^ther  one  pint  of  cream,  one  large  spoonful  of 
^ur,  four  ounces  of  poimded  loaf  sugar,  half  a  grated 
nutmeg,  the  beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  three  ounces 
of  citron  cut  very  small ;  bake  it  in  a  dish  lined  with  puff 
paste. 

Rich  Ground-Rice  Pudding. 

Stir  into  a  quarter  of.^a  poimd  of  ground  rice,  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  new  milk ;  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan,  and  keep 
«tirriog  it  till  it  boils ;  then  add  three  ounces  of  melted 
butter,  the  same  quantity^o^  sugar,  half  a  grated  nutmeg, 
and  a  tea-spoonful  of  gratej^lemj^n-peel ;  mix  it  very  well, 
and  when  cold,  add  tliuB  iftUi^ten  yolks  of  four,  and  the 
white  of  one  egg,  witft^K-^iIaBS  of  ratafia,  and  half  a  one 
of  orange-flower  or  rose  ipwter;  bake  it  in  a  dish  lined  with 
■puff  paste,  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Befi^e  servings 
•etrew  over  the  top  grated  loaf  sugar. 

Another  way  to  make  Ground-Rice  Pudding. 

,     Mix  till  quite  smooth,  with  a  small  tea-cupful  of  ground 
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Tic«9  AfHirt  of  good  ndlk^atirii  Over  diefiiotillit  boita, 
aad  kt  il  boil  £t>r  time  miaoteB ;  pat  it  into  a  hasm,  and 
■mbmk  mmdy  oold^  add  the  well*beateii  yolks  of  ux,  and 
the  ^vdiites  of  tvo  eggs,  with  a  tea-eapful  of  sweet  wim^ 
or  a  glass  of  spirits  ;  pat  it  into  a  battered  dish,  and  bake 
It  for  three  quarters  of  an  hoar,  or  for  one  hoar,  in  a 
3>iltdi  0Taii»  in  the  same  way  as  the  marrow  padding  is 
dona.  (See  below.)  Any  sort  of  preserve  may  be  puit 
into  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  a  sweet  sauce  may  be 
«erred  with  it. 

Rich  Pudding. 

Put  into  a  sauce-pan  four*  ounces  of  fresh  batter,  aii: 
ounces  of  pounded  loaf  sugar^  six  of  marmalade,  and  six 
ounces  of  ^gs,  well  beaten ;  stir  all  one  way  till  it  be 
Aorooghly  warmed ;  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  boil,  j^ke 
It  in  a  dial  lined  with  puff  paste. 

Butter-Milk  Pudding. 

TuBV  two  quarts  of  new  milk  with  one  of  butter-milk ; 
drain  off  the  whey,  and  mix  with  the  card  the  grated  crumb 
of  a  twopenny  roll,  the  grated  peel  of  a  lemon,  nearly  a 
wk^nntaieg  grated,  half  a  pint  of  rich  cream,  six  ounces 
of  clarified  butter,  and  the  beaten  yolks  of  nine,  and  the 
whites  of  four  eggs ;  sweeten  it  well,  and  bake  it,  with  or 
without  a  pofif  paste,  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  It  may 
JbeboOed. 

;  Marrow  Pudding. 

Pot  into  a  mug  the  crumb  of  a  twopenny  loaf,  and  pour 
OTir  It  a  pint  and  a  half  of  boiling  milk ;  cover  it  closely 
for  an  boor ;  cut  into  small  bits  half  a  pound  of  marrow, 
fltone  and  cut  a  quarter  of  a  pou]{4  of  raisins,  take  the  same 
quantity  of  nicely-cleaned  currants,  beat  well  six  eggs,  a 
tea-spoonfol  of  grated  lemon-peel,  and  the  same  of  nut-* 
tneg ;  mix  ill  thoroughly  with  the  bread  and  milk,  sweet- 
en it  well  with  brown  sugar,  and  bake  it,  with  or  without 
a  border  of  puff  paste  round  the  dish,  three  quarters  of  an 
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hour.  It  may  be  baked  in  m  Dntcb  o^en,  and  after 
in  it  for  three  quarters  of  an  honr,  put  a  tin  cover  Of«r 
the  top,  and  place  the  dish  npon  a  g^diron,  over  a  slow 
fire,  and  let  it  remain  for  fifteen  minutes. 

Ratafia  Pudding. 

Pound,  with  a  little  rose  water,  two  ounces  of  blanched 
sweet  almonds,  and  half  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ratafia 
cakes,  add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  six,  and  the  whites 
of  two  eggs/ a  pint  of  thick  cream,  two  glasses  of  white 
wine,  and  one  ounce  of  pounded  loaf  sugar.  Bake  it 
in  a  dish,  lined  with  puff  paste,  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour. 

Whole  Rice  Pudding. 

Boil,  in  one  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  till  it  be  swelled, 
twelve  dessert-spoonfuls  of  whole  rice,  with  two  table* 
spoonfuls  of  minced  suet,  and  four  of  cleaned  currants ; 
tnen  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  grated  breads  six  of  brown 
sugar^  two  well-beaten  eggs,  a  quart  of  warm  milk,  a  tea« 
spoonful  of  grated  nutmeg,  and  one  of  ginger.  Bake  it 
in  a  buttered  dish. 

It  may  be  baked  in  a  Dutch  oven.  Half  the  quantity 
will  make  a  pudding  for  a  small  family. 

Whole  Rice  Pudding  without  Eggs. 

Weigh  six  ounces  of  rice,  six  of  brown  sugar,  and  three 
and  a  half  of  fresh  butter ;  break  the  butter  into  small  bits ; 
wash  the  rice  in  several  waters ;  put  all  into  a  pudding- 
dish,  and  fill  it  up  with  good  milk ;  let  it  soak  some  hours. 
Bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven  for  nearly  two  hours,  and  at 
the  milk  wastes,  fill  up  the  dish  with  more,  till  the  rioe 
be  swelled  and  soft ;  tMi  let  it  brown. 

Baked  Hasty  Pudding. 

Boil  two  ounces  of  flour  in  a  pint  of  milk,  stir  it  tiU 
it  be  thick  and  stiff;  put  it  into  a  basin,  and  add  half  an 
ounce  of  butter  and  a  little  nutmeg,  with  sugar  sufficient 
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to  eweeten  it.  When  cold  mix  in  three  well-beaten  eggs ; 
line  m  diah  with  thin  paste,  and  in  the  bottom  of  it  pat  a 
layer  of  orange  marmalade,  or  any  other  preserve^  and 
bake  the  pudding  in  a  moderate  oven  for  half  an  hour. 
It  is  rery  good  withont  tfie  paste,  and  may  be  baked  in 
a  Dutch  oven. 

Nassau  Pudding. 

Put  into  m  sauce-pan  the  whole  yolks  of  eight,  and  the 
whites  of  four  eggs,  half  a  pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar, 
and  one  pound  of  fresh  butter ;  stir  it  over  a  slow  fire  for 
nearly  half  an  hour ;  line  a  dish  with  thin  puff  paste,  lay 
over  the  bottom  a  thick  layer  of  orange  marmalade,  and 
then  put  in  the  pudding.  Bake  it  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes. 

Macaroni  Pudding. 

Boiii  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  macaroni  in  a  pint  of  good 
milk ;  when  quite  tender,  sweeten  it  with  brown  sugar, 
and  add  two  well-beaten  eggs^  and  three  table-spoonfuls 
more  of  milk.  Put  it  into  a  pudding-dish,  and  bake  it  in 
a. Dutch  oven  for  half  an  hour. 

Potato  or  Carrot  Pudding. 

Weigh  half  a  pound  of  boiled  potatoes,  or  of  boiled 
carrots,  and  pound  them  in  a  mortar ;  blanch  one  ounce 
of  sweet  almonds ;  pound  them,  but  not  finely,  with  a 
Ktile  orange-flower  water ;  add  the  well-beaten  whites  of 
two,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  a  little  salt,  grated  nut- 
meg, and  one  or  two  table -spoonfuls  of  brown  sugar ;  mix 
all  wen  together.  Line  the  dish  with  puff  paste,  and 
just  before  putting  the  pudding  into  the  oven,  stir  in  half 
a  pound  of  melted  butter.     Bake  it  for  twenty  minutes* 

Potato  Pudding. 

Boil  and  peel  half  a  pound  of  potatoes,  pound  them 
k'm  mortar,  with  six  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  then  add  the 
vidl-beaten  yolks  of  six,  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs, 

s 
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six  ounises^^  of  poinded  loaf  sngar^  half  a  tea-spoonfnl  oi 
gialed  Butmegy  ^  same  of  pomided  cinnaimoii,  and  i 
giasB  of  spirits. '  Bake  it  in  a.  buttered  dish  ;  turn  it  o« 
before  serving',  and  strew  ovetAt  grated  loaf  sngar.  A 
si0eet  sauce  may  be  served  ymt  it» 

Another  way  to  make  Potato  Pudding. 

Boil  three  large  mealy  potatoes,  mash  them  ver] 
smoothly^  wMi  one  ounce  of  butter,  and  two  or  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  thick  cream.;  add  ibree  well-beatei 
eggs,  a  little  salt,  grated  nntm^^  and  a  table-spoonful  o 
brown  sugar.  Beat  all  well  tbgether^  and  bake  it,  in  i 
battered  dish,  for  half  an  hour  in  an  ot^b,  and  three  qnar 
t«rs  in  a  Dutch  oren.  A  few  currants  may  be  added  u 
the  pudding. 

Tansy  Piidding; 

Pour  a  quart  of  boiling  milk  oyer  a  thick  slice  of  th< 
crumb  of  bread ;  cover-  it  till  cold.  Beat  the  foXks  of  six 
and  the  whites  of  two  eggs.  Pound  some  tansy  with  tw< 
or  three  leaves  of  spinadi ;  squeeze  the  juice,  and  put  a 
much  of  it  as  will  make  the  pudding  a  good  green  colour 
a  glass  of  brandy,  half  a  grated  nutmeg,  and  four  ounce 
of  fresh  butter ;  mix  all  the  ingredients,  sweeten  and  pu 
ib  into  a  sauce-pan,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  be  hoi 
Bake  it  in  a  buttered  dish  for  half  an  hour.  Before  sei 
ving,  strew  grated  loaf  sugar  over  the  top. 

Charlotte  des  Pommes* 

:  Pars,  core,  and  mince  fourteen  or  fifteen  French  ren 
net  apples ;  put  them  into  a  fiying-pan,  with  some  pound 
ed  loaf  sugar,  a  little  pounded  cinnamon,  grated  lemon 
peel,  and  two  ounces  sad  a  half  of  fresh  butter ;  fiy  thee 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  over.,  a  quick  fire,  stirring  them  con 
stantly.  Butter  a  shape  of  the  size  the  charlotte  is.  in 
tended  to  be ;  cut  strips  of  bread  about  the  width  of  tw 
fingers,  and  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  bottom  to  th 
pm  of  the  shape,,  flo  tiiatth^  whole  be  lined  with  bread 


•  .  •**' 
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Ap  taA  Ml  into  melted  butter^  and  tben  pot  a  foyer  of 
we  ^iried  mppieBy  ind  one  of  apricot  jaw  or  marmalade^ 
and  An  eae  of  bread  dipped  into  butter ;  begin  and 
fioMh  with  it.  Bake  it  in  an  o?en  for  nearly  an  honr ;  torn 
It  o«t  to  sflvre  it.  It  nwy  be  boiled,  and  served  with  a 
sweet 


Speaker's  Pudding. 

'  Srcm  tad  weigfi  three  ^fifarters  of  a  pound  of  raisins. 
■Utih  with  hotter  a  plain*  oval  mould,  and  stick  npon  it 
aOMie  of  die  raisitts,  in  strips  or  circles^  Cat  some  thin 
fllieei  of  bread  without  tfab  cmst,  dry  them  a  while  b»- 
fote  the  fie,  batter,  and  cut  them  into  strips  about  an 
iaeb  wad  a  ^piarter  wide ;  line  the  mould  with  part  of  the 
Inady  then  pot  a  layer  of  raisins^  and  strew  over  them  a 
tabloHspooniul  of  poimded  loaf  sugar ;  add  a  layer  of  the 
bread  and  butter ;  then  raisins,  and  so  on  till  the  shape 
he  nearly  fnU^  putting  bread  and  batter  on  the  top.  Mix 
Witfi  •  pint  «f  good  milk,  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  four 
)Bgg%  a  tihle-flpoonful  of  sugar,  one  and  a  half  of  rose 
Wetter^  and  a  glass  of  brandy ;  pour  this  over  the  pudding, 
waA  let  it  took  one  or  two  hours.  Bake  it  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  It  may  be  boiled  by  steam  for  an  hour  and 
a  half. 

Almond  Pudding. 

Blakch  dght  bitter,  and  half  a  pound  of  sweet  al- 
immds ;  pound  them  in  a  mortar,  with  a  glass  of  orange- 
Ikiwer  water,  and  one  of  brandy.  Soak,  in  a  pint  and  a 
half-  of  lieh  cream^  four  ounces  of  pounded  biscuit ;  melt 
four  ounces  of  butter ;  beat,  till  very  light,  the  yolks  of 
'W^'^^  ^88*9  "vrith  half  a  pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and 
a  tea-spoonful  of  grated  lemon-peel.  Mix  all  well  toge*- 
Aer,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  be  thoroughly  heated, 
hat  not  allowed  to  boil.  ^Bake  it  in  a  dish  lined  with  puff 
fiate  for  half  an  hour. 

Another  way  to  make  Almond  Pudding. 

Pound,  with  orange-flower  or  rose  water,  half  a  pound 
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of  blanched  sweet  almoads ;  add  a  small  tea-capfbl-df 
white  wine,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  melted  butter,  the 
•ame  of  poonded  loaf  sngar,  four  well-beaten  c^gs,  a  puit 
of  cream,  a  tea-spoonful  of  grated  lemon-peel  and  mrt^ 
meg,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  grated  bread.  Mix  aH 
well,  and  bake  it  in  a  dish  lined  with  puff  paste* 

Custard  Pudding. 

Mix,  with  one  table-spoonfid  of  flour,  a  pint  of  cream 
or  new  milk,  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  six  eggs,  a  spoon- 
ful of  rose  water,  one  of  brandy,  one  ounce  of  fresh  but* 
ter  broken  into  small  bits;  iTweeten  with  pounded  loaf 
sugar,  and  add  a  little  grated  nutmeg.  Bake  it  in  a  diali 
lined  with  puff  paste,  for  half  an  hour.  Before  serving, 
strew  over  it  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  stick  over  it  thin 
cut  bits  of  citron. 

Light  Puddings. 

Mix,  with  two  ounces  of  flour,  half  a  pint  of  cream, 
four  well-beaten  eggs,  and  two  ounces  of  clarified  buttw ; 
half  fill  buttered  cups,  and  bake  them  nearly  half  an  hour. 
Serve  them  turned  out  upon  a  dish,  with  a  sweet  saoace 
poured  into  it* 

4ii^  Vermicelli  Pudding. 

AjfASH  three  ounces  of  vermicelli;  boil  it  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  a  pint  of  milk,  with  a  bit  of  cinnamon  and  le- 
mon-peel. When  nearly  cold  pick  out  the  cinnamon  and 
peel,  sweeten  it^  and  add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  six, 
and  the  whites  of  two  eggs.  Mix  it  well,  and  bake  it  in 
a  buttered  dish  for  half  an  hour. 

It  may  be  boiled  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  served 
with  a  sweet  sauce. 

Chous. 

Stir  into  a  pint  of  boiling  water  half  a  pound  of  but- 
ter, andlfel  by  degrees  the  same  quantity  of  flour ;  stir  it 
conirtaatly  till  quite  smooth,  and  then  add  eight  eggs  well 
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l»eateii»  with  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a  wine-glass 
of  oinpgB-flower  water ;  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  b^t  it 
for  m  few  minntes,  then  with  a  spoon  form  it  into  small 
baUa ;  place  them  in  rows  upon  a  floured  tin,  and  bake 
them  in  a  moderate  oven  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Ser?e 
them  with  grated  loaf  sugar  sifted  orer  them. 

Arrow-Root  Pudding. 

From  m  quart  of  new  milk  take  a  small  tea-cupful,  and 
mix  it  with  two  large  spoonfuls  of  arrow-root.  Boil  the 
remainder  of  the  mUk,  and  stir  it  amongst  the  arrow-root ; 
add,  when  nearly  cold^  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
with  two  omices  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  fresh  butter  broken  into  small  bits ;  season 
with  giBted  nutmeg.  Mix  it  well  together,  and  bake  it 
in  a  batter  dish  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes* 

Scotch  Pudding. 

The  yolks  of  eight,  and  the  whites  of  three  well-beat- 
en eggs,  bdf  a  pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  a  quarter  of 
m  pound  of  melted  butter,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sifted 
ground  rice,  the  grated  peel  and  juice  of  one  lemon ;  mix 
all  together,  and  bake  it  in  a  dish  lined  with  puff  paste ; 
turn  it  ont  to  serve,  and  strew  over  the  top  grated  loaf 
sugar* 

Potato-Flour  Pudding. 

Boil«  some  cinnamon^  lemon-peel,  and  sugar,  in  a  quart 
of  milk ;  strain,  and  stir  it  with  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
potato  flour  previously  mixed  smooth  with  a  little  cold 
milk ;  stir  it  till  it  be  nearly  cold ;  add  four  well-beaten 
eggs,  a  glass  of  sweet  wine,  or  two  table-spoonfuls  of  spi- 
rits^ and  a  little  marmalade.     Bake  it  in  a  Dutch  oven* 

Potato  Flour,  or  Starch. 

Wash  some  large  mealy  potatoes,  peel,  and  throw 
them  into  a  deep  pan  of  cold  water,  in  which  gf^^^  them 
down  upon  a  bread  grater ;  then  strain  the  mass  through 
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a  hair  sieve,  let  k  settle  for  ten  or  fiflieen  miButes ;  povr 
off  tbe  water,  pat  on  fresb,  stir  it  up,  and  again  let  it  aettle 
i^r  half  an  hour  or  longer ;  repeat  this  ui^l  the  water  be 
perfectly  clear,  and  the  powder  hlancbed  of  a  pure  wUte« 
Jj»Y  a  linen  cloth  upon  a  riddle,  put  tbe  flour  up<HL  it,  and 
dry  it  in  the  sun  or  befpre  the  £ure ;  turn,  and  stir  it  (c^ 
quently ;  or  it  may  be  dried  upon  large  flat  dishes.  Put 
it  into  jars,  and  tie  paper  orer  them. — The  potato  which 
has  a  yellow  tint  yields  the  best  flour,  and  most  abundtfit- 
ly  in  October  and  March. 

Plum  Pudding. 

,  Take  one  pound  of  fwh  beef  suet,  very  finely  minced* 
one  poimd  of  good  raiuns  stoned  and  chopped^  one  pound 
of  currants  nicely  cleaned  and  dried,  one  pound  of  floor, 
the  grated  peel^  of  one  lemon,  and  half  a  large  nutmeg, 
six  well-beaten  eggs,  one  ounce  of  candied  orange,  aiid 
half  a  one  of  candied  lemon-peel  minced,  half  a  pound 
of  brown  sugar,  one  glass  of  brandy,  and  a  tea*cupful  of 
cream.  Mix  all  the  ingredients  well  with  the  flour.  Boil 
it  in  a  cloth,  put  it  on  in  a  copper  of  bdiing  water,  and 
keep  it  boiling  for  seven  hours.  Before  serving,  strew 
grated  loaf  sugar  over  it.  Sauces : — Half  a  pint  of  white 
wine,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  water,  three  or  four  of 
pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  one  ounce  of  butter,  stirred  tiU 
boiling  hot ;  and  plain  melted  butter,  sweetened  with  su- 
gar. >  Brown  sugar  and  currant  wine  may  be  used  for  the 
sauce. 

Another  way  to  make  Plum  Pudding. 

.  One  pound  of  the  best  raisins  stoned,  half  a  pound  of 
currants  well  cleaned,  one  pound  of  fresh  beef  suet  finely 
n^nc^d,  five  table-spoonfuls  of  grated  bread,  three  of  flour, 
two  of  brown  sugar,  one  tea-spoonful  of  pounded  ginger, 
one  of  cinnamon,  and  one  of  salt,  six  well-beaten  eggs, 
and  three  wine-glasses  of  rum,  all  to  be  mixed  thoroughly 
together  tte  day  before  it  is  to  be  boiled.  Boil  it  in  a 
cloth  or  i^ciAifor  four  or  Ave  hours.    Serve  with  melted 
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butter  or  the  il^owing  sauce  :^*Heat  two  or  three  table- 
fipoonfoli  of  iweet  cream,  and  mix  it  gradually  with  the 
well  btpten  yolks  of  two  eggs ;  add  three  table-spoonfuls 
•of  wfake  wine,  brandy,  or  mm,  and  a  taUe-spoonM  of 
flogv ;  season  with  grated  nutmeg,  and  stir  it  oyer  the  §ae 
dll  quite  hot ;  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boiL 

Aaother  way  to  make  Plum  Pudding. 

Half  a  pound  of  ndsins  stoned,  the  same  of  currants 
cleaned,  six  ounces  of  minced  suet^  three  table-spoonfok 
of  flour,  the  same  of  grated  hread,  five  ounces  of  brown 
sugar,  eight  well-beaten  eggs,  three  cloves  pounded,  half 
tm  teanipoonfnl  of  Jamaica  pepper  ground,  a  small  grated 
nutmeg,  a  little  salt,  and  a  glass  of  brandy ;  mix  it  all 
>SEtvemely  well,  and  boil  it  for  three  or  four  hours.  Serve 
with  wine  and  sugar  sauce. 

Another  way  to  make  Plum  Pudding. 

One  pound  of  fresh  beef  suet,  finely  minced,  one  poimd 
of  raisins  stoned,  five  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  five  of 
4nrown  sugar,  the  yolks  of  five,  and  the  whites  of  three 
•well-beaten  eggs,  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt ;  mix  all  the  in- 
igredients  thoroughly,  and  boil  it  in  a  cloth  for  four  or  five 
Ihnbb.  Serve  with  grated  loaf  sugar,  and  melted  butter 
ponred  over  it. 

Another  way  to  make  Plum  Pudding. 

Four  ounces  of  apples  finely  minced,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  currants  cleaned  and  dried,  and  of  grated  bread, 
two  ounces  of  raisins,  stoned  and  minced,  two  of  pounded 
loaf  sugar,  half  a  nutmeg  grated,  a  little  candied  orange 
or  lemmi  peel,  four  well-beaten  eggs,  one  ounce  and  a 
balf  of  melted  butter  just  warm ;  mix  all  the  ingredients 
-well  together,  and  boil  it  in  a  buttled  shape  for  four 
hours.  If  the  pudding  does  not  fill  the  shape,  add  a  slice 
of  the  crumb  of  bread  at  the  bottom.  Serve  with  a  sweet 
sauce. 
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Plum  Pudding  without  Eggs. . 

Half  a  potind  of  grated  bread,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ft 
finely-minced  soet,  a  table-spoonfnl  of  flour,  half  a  pound 
of  currants  cleaned,  rather  more  than  two  ounces  of 
brown  sugar^  and  a  glass  of  brandy ;  niix  all  together  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  to  make  it  into  a  stiff  batter ; 
boil  it  in  a  cloth  for  four  hours.  It  may  be  baked,  add- 
ing half  a  pound  of  stoned  raisins,  and  a  little  candied 
orange  and  lemon  peel. 

Treacle  Pudding. 

Half  a  pound  of  floury  the  same  of  finely-minced  6ue1i» 
of  raisins  stoned,  and  cut  small,  and  well-cleaned  cur- 
rants, a  quarter  of  a  pound  each,  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
treacle,  and  half  a  pint  of  water ;  mix  it  all  well  together ; 
boil  it  in  a  cloth  for  four  hours,  and  serve  it  with  a  sweet 
sauce. 

Jeneton  Pudding. 

Butter  a  mould,  and  ornament  it  with  raisins  in  fes- 
toons, or  in  any  other  form ;  line  it  with  spunge  biscuit, 
and  fill  it  up  with  a  mixture  of  rataBa  and  spunge  biscuit, 
then  pour  a  rich  custard  over  the  whole^  and  let  it  stand 
for  two  hours,  adding  more  custard  as  itsoaks  into  the 
biscuit.  The  mould  being  quite  full,  tie  a  cloth  over  it, 
and  boil  it  for  about  an  hour. 

Batter  Pudding. 

Beat  seven  eggs  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes ;  mix 
with  six  large  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  a  quart  of  new  milk, 
and  add  the  eggs,  with  a  little  salt ;  stir  it  well  together, 
and  let  it  stand  an  hour  or  two ;  lay  a  buttered  and  flour- 
ed pudding-cloth  into  a  basin,  pour  in  the  batter,  tie  it 
tightly,  and  boil  it  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

It  may  be  boiled  in  a  mould.  Serve  it  with  the  fol- 
lowing sauce  ^-*>Dredge  a  large  table-spoonful  of  butter 
with  flour;  melt  it  with  a  little  water,  add  a  large  tea^ 
cupful  of  currant  wine,  well  sweetened  with  brown  sugar^ 
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and  the^ well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggi  r^tir  it  constantly 
till  it  btfthoroiighly  heated^  but  take  care  it  does  not  boil ; 
poimded  cinnamon,  or  grated  nutmeg,  may  be  addM. 

Another  way  to  make  Batter  Pudding. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  four,  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs^ 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  mix  gradually  with  five  table- 
qMMmfuls  of  flour,  a  pint  of  good  milk,  and  half  a  tea- 
i^oonful  of  salt,  add  the  eggs,  and  beat  it  well ;  boil  it  in 
a  cloth  for  one  hour.  Serve  it  with  the  following  sweet 
sauce  I — ^Two  glasses  of  white  or  sweet  wine,  one  of  wa- 
ter, three  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  a  bit  of  butter  the 
size  of  a  large  walnut ;  stir  it  till  it  boil. 

Muffin  Pudding. 

Pare  off  the  crust  of  two  muflSins,  split  and  halve 
them ;  put  into  a  tin  shape  a  layer  of  any  sort  of  pre« 
serves, — apricot  is  the  best, — ^then  a  layer  of  muffin,  next 
one  of  fruit,  and  then  the  remainder  of  the  muffin,  and 
p<mr  over  it  a  pint  of  wami  milk,  in  which  four  well- 
heaXen  eggs  have  been  miled.  Cover  the  shape,  and 
place  i$  in  a  sauce-pan  with  a  small  quantity  of  boiling 
mrater.  Keep  on  the  cover,  and  let  it  boil  twenty  mi- 
nutes ;  turn  it  out,  and  serve  it  with  pudding  sauce. 

Ught  white  bread  cut  thin  may  be  substituted  for  the 
muffins.  The  pudding  will  be  better  if  prepared  three  or 
four  hours  before  it  is  boiled. 

Ardovie  Pudding. 

Mix  two  table-spoonfuls  of  ground  rice  with  a  quart 
of  milk ;  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  boils,  and  then  add  ^ve 
well-beaten  eggs  and  a  little  salt ;  pour  the  mixture  into 
a  basin  rubbed  with  butter ;  place  it  in  a  steam  sauce- 
pan, or  in  a  cullender ;  if  in  the  cuUender,  cover  it  with 
the  lid  of  a  sauce-pan,  and  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan  of 
boiling  water,  and  let  it  steam  two  hours ;  then  put  the 
baain  in|»  a  Dutch  oven,  and  let  it  stand  a  quarter  of  an  nf 
honr  to  firm  the  pudding,  but  it  must  not  ft  browned ;  -^ 
turn  it  out,  and  pour  over  it  the  following  sauce :  Add 
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iialf  a  pint  of  crate  to  the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg ;  stir  h 
over  the  fire  till  it  thickens ;  take  it  off  for  a  liNle,  then 
mix  in  m  quarter  of  a  pint  of  white  wine  and  three  ounces 
of  sugar;  stir  it  again  over  the  fire. 

Ground-Rice  Pudding. 

BoiJL  in  a  pint  of  milk  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour  of 
rice,  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  rose  water,  and  half  the 
peel  of  a  lemout  stir  it  till  thick,  take  it  off,  and  mix  in 
B  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  half  a  grated  nutmeg,  tlie 
well-beaten  yolks  of  four,  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs  ; 
«weeten  it  with  brown^fugar,  pick  out  the  lemon-peel, 
and  boil  it  in  a  buttered  basin,  which  must  be  completely 
filled.  Serve  with  a  sauce  made  with  a  glass  of  white 
wine,  boiled  in  melted  butter,  and  sweetened  with  brown 
sugar. 

Another  way  to  make.  Ground-Rice  Pudding. 

Stir  into  a  quart  of  boiling  milk  a  break&st-cupful  of 
ground  rice,  and  a  few  pqpnded  bitter  almonds ;  when 
quite  thick,  take  it  off,  and  add  eight  well-beaten  eggs, 
fiwecten  it,  and  again  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  boil,  and 
then  put  it  into  an  eartheilware  mould,  and  let  it  stand 
before  the  fire  a  few  minnl^  before  turning  it  out.  Serv^ 
it  with  pounded  cinnamon  atrewed  over  it,  and  a  sauce 
of  melted  butter,  wine,  and  sugar,  poured  round  it. 

Wiltshire  Pudding. 

Mix,  with  three  well-beaten  eggs,  a  pint  of  milk,  as 
much  flour  as  will  make  it  a  thick  letter,  and  a  little  salt ; 
beat  it  for  some  minutes,  stir  in  gently  a  large  tea-cupful 
of  picked  red  currants,  and  half  tliat  quantity  of  red  rasp- 
berries ;  boil  it  in  a  cloUi  for  two  hours,  turn  it  out  upon 
the  dish  it  is  to  be  stf  red  in,  cut  it  into  slices  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  but  do  not  separate  them;  put 
betwaancad  m  thin  slice  of  butter,  and  some  brown  su- 
gar, and  aafra  it  hot,  with  pudding  sauce  in  aa^auce-tn- 
reen.    It  t^ywy  good  without  the  napberries. 
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Tealing  Pudding. 

Whisk  tc^ther  for  ten  minutes  eight  eggs,  some  sngar, 
nutmeg,  ginger,  and  the  grated  peel  of  a  lemon ;  stir  in 
three  spoon^ls  of  flour,  and  a  quart  of  milk  which  has 


{Men  allowed  just  to  boil ;  dip  a  cloth  into  boilingrisB 
dbst  it  with  flour,  tie  the  mixture  into  it,  and  hm  it  for 
«i  hour.    Serve  with  pudding  sauce. 

Middleton  Pudding. 

Beat  together  ten  eggs,  five  spoonfuls  of  flour,  a  pint 
of  new  milk,  a  table-spoonfiil  of  brown  sugar^  a  little 
nutmeg,  and  a  pinch  of  salt ;  tie  it  loosely  in  a  cloth,  and 
(Mttl  for  two  hours.  Serve  it  with  pudding  sauce* 

Bread  Pudding. 

•  Boil  the  grated  peel  of  a  Seville  orange  in  a  pint  of 
nUk,  and  pour  it  over  the  sliced  crumb  of  a  twopenny 
roll,  cover  it  closely  for  an  hour,  beat  the  yolks  of  three» 
9md  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  mix  them  with  the  bread  and 
niiik,  and  beat  it  for  ten  minutes ;  sweeten  and  boil  it  in 
a  buttered  basin  for  an  hour.  Serve  with  a  sauce  of  melt-* 
«d  butter  and  sugar. 

Family  Pudding. 

Mix  with  a  pound  of  flour  half  a  pound  of  raisins 
stoned  and  chopped,  the  same  quantity  of  minced  suet^ 
a  little  salt,  and  milk  or  water  sufficient  to  make  it  into 
a  stiff  batter ;  boil  it  for  five  hours.  Serve  it  with  melted 
butter  poured  over  it.  Two  well-beaten  eggs  may  be 
added. 

Half-hour  Dumplings. 

MiNCB  finely  half  a  pound  of  suet,  mix  it  with  the 
tame  proportion  of  grated  bread,  and  a  table-spoonful  of 
flour,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  currants,  some  sugar,  a 
little  gflied  lemon-peel,  nutmeg,  and  three  well-beateu 
eggs  ;^U1  the  mixture  into  round  balls,  tie  %em  in  bits 
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of  linen,  and  boil  tbem  for  half  an  hour.     Serve  with 
melted  butter  and  sugar  poured  over  them. 

Shropshire  Pudding. 

Of  fresh  beef  suet  finely  minced,  of  brown  bread  gra- 
te^ im^  of  brown  sngar^  one  poimd  each,  one  nutmeg 
gratedfa  tea-cupful  of  brandy,  the  well-beaten  yolks  o§ 
eight,  and  the  whites  of  four  eggs ;  mix  all  well  together, 
and  boil  it  in  a  utoth  or  mould  for  four  hours.  Serve  it 
with  a  sauce  of  melted  butter,  sugar,  and  two  table-spoon* 
fnls  of  brandy. 

Apple  Pudding. 

Weigh  one  pouad  and  three  quarters  of  apples,  pare^ 
core,  and  cut  them  into  thin  bits ;  weigh  also  ten  ounces 
of  brown  sugar;  make  a  suet  paste,  rolled  thinner  to- 
wards the  edges  than  in  the  middle,  and  sufficiently  large 
to  lay  into  a  two-quart  basin,  previously  buttered ;  put 
in  the  apples  and  sugar  alternately,  wet  the  edges  of  the 
paste,  and  fold  it  closely  over ;  dredge  it  with  flour,  and 
tie  a  pudding-cloth  over  the  top  of  the  basin ;  boil  it  for 
three  hours. 

A  light  paste  may  be  made  with  flour,  half  its  quantity 
in  bulk  of  grated  bread  and  suet,  mixing  it  with  milk  or 
water,  and,  instead  of  apples,  currants,  damsons,  or  any 
other  fruit,  may  be  enclosed  in  it. 

West  Pudding. 

Mix,  with  four  well-beaten  eggs^  half  a  pound  of  ap- 
ples, finely  minced,  the  same  quantity  of  grated  bread  and 
of  well-cleaned  currants,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  brown 
sugar,  and  half  a  tea-spoonhd  of  grated  nutmeg.  This 
pudding  may  be  either  boiled  or  baked,  and,  instead  of 
grated  bread,  four  ounces  of  whole  rice  may  be  used, 
which  must  be  boiled  in  milk,  strained,  and  allowed  to  be 
cold  before  being  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients.  This 
pudding  is  boiled  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  served  with  a 
sweet  sauce. 
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Prune  Pudding. 

Stbw  a  pound  of  prunes  with  half  a  pint  of  port  wine> 
a  quarto*  of  a  pint  of  water,  and  a  lai^e  table-Bpoonfal  of 
Iwown  si^ar ;  break  the  stones,  and  pnt  the  kernels  with 
tiia  fruit ;  spread  it  over  a  sheet  of  pnff  paste^  wet  tlie 
0dgMi  and  roll  it  into  the  form  of  a  bolster ;  tie  it  firmly 
in  a' buttered  and  floured  cloth,  and  boil  it  between  two 
and  diree  hours.     Serve  with  a  sweet  ipne  sauce. 

Damson  Pudding. 

Make  a  batter  with  three  well-beaten  eggs^  a  pint  of 
milk,  and  of  flour  and  brown  sugar  four  table-spoonfuls 
each ;  stone  a  pint  of  damsons,  and  mix  them  with  the 
liatter ;  boil  it  in  a  buttered  basin  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Apple  Dumplings. 

.  Pare  and  scoop  out  the  core  of  six  large  baking  apples* 
put  part  of  a  clove,  and  a  little  grated  lemon-peel,  inside 
of  each,  and  enclose  them  in  pieces  of  puff  paste ;  boil 
them  in  nets  for  the  purpose,  or  bits  of  linen^  for  an  hour. 
Before  serving,  cut  off  a  small  bit  from  the  top  of  each, 
and  pnt  in  a  tea-spoonful  of  sugar,  and  a  bit  of  fresh  but- 
ter ;  replace  the  bit  of  paste,  and  strew  over  them  pound- 
ed loaf  sngai'. 

Potato-Flour  Pudding. 

Boil  half  a  pint  of  milk,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
cream,  with  a  stick  of  cinnamon,  and  the  peel  of  a  lemon ; 
strain  it^  and  stir  in  gradually  three  table-spoonfals  of  po- 
tato flour;  mix  it  very  smoothly,  and  add  six  well-beaten 
c^gs ;  sweeten  with  pounded  loaf  sugar ;  stick  all  round 
a  buttered  tin  mould,  dried  cherries,  or  stoned  raisins, 
put  in  the  pudding,  and  put  a  bit  of  buttered  linen  over 
the  top,  and  then  the  cover  of  the  mould ;  place  it  in  a 
aance-pen  of  boiling  water,  boil  it  for  an  hour  and  a  half; 
take  caf^  the  water  does  not  boil  over  the  mould.  Serve 
with  a  sweet  sauce. 
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Potato  Kidding; 

BoHr  a  j^imd  of  p<yCat»e%  peel  aikl  pound  them  fi^  a 
mortar,  and  mix  thenl  w«H  wrfcb  hsii  a  pound  of  melted 
butter,  the  tame  of  pomded  haf  so^,  two  omieea  of 
blipehed  swaeit  afanoMls^  potaded»  with  twa  epoonMs  of 
TOW  water^  eight  wdfl-beaten  eggsy  and  half  a  nutmctf 
gxated ;  ho&  it  hi  a  cloth^  or  battered  bans.  Senre  vitn 
a  sweet  aanee  fdjwv^  sugar,  batter,  and  gxated  irai&neg^ 

Bice  Pudding* 

Boil  a  qxmrter  of  a  pmmd  of  rice  in  watetf  till  it  is  abft, 
then  drain  it  in  a  fiiere,  and-poand  it  in  amortar ;  add  fiTo 
wdl-beaten  yolks  of  eggs,  a  qaarter  of  a  po«md  of  butter^ 
the  tame  proportion  of  sagar^  a  nnall  natmeg,  and  half 
the  rind  of  a  lemon  grated ;  work  them  well  together  for 
twenty  minntes^  and  add  a  pound  of  cleaned  currants  ; 
mil  it  all  Well^  and  boil  it  in  a  pndding-eloth  for  an  hour 
and  a  half.    Serve  with  wine  saoce. 

Whole  Rice  Pudding. 

Boil,  in  water  sufficient  to  cover  it,  eight  table-spoon* 
fills  of  rice  till  quite  swelled^  put  it  into  a  basin,  stir  in 
about  two  ounces  of  batter,  of  grated  bread  and  brown 
sugar,  two  table-spoonfuls  each,  two  well-beaten  eggs,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  grated  nutmeg,  half  a  one  of  pounded 
ginger,  and  endn^  of  milk  to  make  the  whole  fill  a  quart 
basin,  which  may  be  about  a  pint ;  the  basin  must  be  but- 
tered, and  a  piece  of  buttered  paper  put  under  the  cloth ; 
boil  it  for  an  hour,  and  serve  with  a  sweet  sauce.  Half 
Ais  quantity  may  be  used* 

Another  way  to  make  Whole  Rice  Pudding. 

Wash  in  several  waters  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rice,  put 
it  into  a  sauce-pan  with  one  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  and  a 
rafficieney  of  water  to  cover  it ;  stir  it  frequently  till  it  be- 
comes thick|  add  six  well-beaten  eggs,  a  few  pounded  bit* 
ter  almonds,  a  tea-spoonful  of  poimded  cinnamon,  and  a 
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glass  of  ram ;  sweeten-  and  boil  it  m  a  doth  for  one  hour. 
Serve  it  with  a  sweet  sance. 

American  Snow  Balls. 

BdJBL  some  rice  in  milk  till  it  be  swelled  and  soft? 
psre  and  carefiilly  scoop  oot  the  core  of  fire  or  sis  ffood- 
8^ed  apples,  pnt  into  ttich  a  little  grated  lemon-peel  and 
efainamon ;  place  as  nnich  of  the  rice  upon  a  bit  of  finen 
as  win  en^ely  coyer  an  apple^  and  tie  each  closely.  BoH 
Aem  two  hours,  and  serve  them  with  melted  butter^ 
sweetened  with  sugar. 

Aunt  Mary's  Pudding. 

Of  bloom  raisins  stoned,  currants  nicely  cleaned,  suet 
finely  minced^  bread  grated,  apples  minced,  and  brown 
sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  each  ;  four  well-beaten  eggs, 
a  tea-spoonful  of  pounded  ginger,  half  a  one  of  salt,  half 
a  nntmeg  grated,  and  one  glass  of  brandy ;  mix  all  the 
ingredients  well,  and  boil  it  in  a  cloth  for  two  hours. 
Serve  with  a  sauce  of  melted  butter,  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
some  sugar. 

Custard  Pudding. 

^  Mix  with  a  pint  of  cream  or  milk  six  well-beaten  eggB, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  half  a  small  nutmeg  grated, 
or  an  equal  quantity  of  pounded  cinnamon,  a  table-spoon- 
ful of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  a  little  salt ;  boil  it  in  a 
eloth,  or  buttered  basin  that  will  exactly  hold  it,  for  half 
an  hour.  Or,  boil  in  a  quart  of  milk  a  bit  of  cinnamon, 
lemon-peel,  and  grated  nutmeg ;  when  nearly  cold,  strain 
and  mbi^  }t  with  the  beaten  yolks  of  six,  and  the  whites  of 
lour  eggs,  ^d  boil  it  half  an  hour.  Serve  with  wine  sauce. 

Suet  Pudding. 

Mix  six  table-spoonfuls  of  grated  bread  with  a  pound 
of  finely-minced  fresh  beef  suet,  or  that  of  a  loin  of  mut- 
ton, one  poimd  of  flour,  two  tea- spoonfuls  of  salt,  six  well- 
beaten  eggs,  and  nearly  a  pint  of  milk.  Boil  it  in  a  cloth^ 
four  or  five  hours.     Serve  it  plain,  or  with  a  sweet  sauce. 
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Irish  Black  Pudding. 

Blanch  and  poand  to  a  paste,  with  a  glass  of  rose 
water,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds ;  grate  half 
a  pound  of  the  cnunh  of  bread ;  mince  one  pound  oi  fresh 
snet,  add  half  a  pound  of  cleaned  currants,  a  tea-spoon* 
fill  of  pounded  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  cloves,  a  pint  of 
cream,  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  four^  and  whites  of  two 
eggs,  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  some  candied  lemon-peel. 

Mix  all  the  ingredients  well  together ;  sweeten  with 
pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  boil  it  in  a  cloth,  and  when  cold, 
cut  it  into  thick  slices ;  heat  it  in  a  Dutch  oven,  or  broil  it 
upon  a  gridiron. 

A  Pudding. 

Eight  ounces  of  grated  bread,  three  of  finely-minced 
suet,  four  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  the  juice  and  grated  peel 
of  two  lemons,  and  one  well-beaten  egg.  Mix  all  toge- 
ther, and  boil  it  in  a  cloth  or  buttered  basin  for  one  hour. 
Senre  with  a  sweet  sauce. 

White  Pudding. 

Boil  in  a  quart  of  milk  two  table-spoonfals  of  orange- 
flower  or  rose  water ;  add  to  two  well-beaten  eggs,  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  a  little  salt ;  stir  it  into  the 
milk,  and  if  not  thick,  dredge  in  a  little  more  flour;  just 
before  it  is  taken  off  the  fire,  put  in  a  bit  of  fresh  butter 
the  size  of  a  walnut.  Serve  it  with  red  currant  jelly  upon 
the  top  of  it. 

Calf  s-Feet  Pudding. 

Pick  all  the  meat  off  three  well-boiled  calf's  feet; 
chop  it  finely,  as  also  half  a  pound  of  fresh  beef  suet ; 
grate  the  crumb  of  a  penny  loaf;  cut  like  straws  an  ounce 
of  orange-peel,  and  the  same  of  citron ;  beat  well  six  eggs, 
and  grate  a  small  nutmeg ;  mix  all  these  ingredients  well 
together,  with  a  glass  of  brandy  or  rum,  and  boil  it  in  a 
doth  nearly  three  hours.    Serve  with  a  sweet  sauce. 
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Suet  Apple  Pudding. 

Op  finely-minced  fresh  mutton  suet,  grated  apples, 
floor,  and  brown  sugar,  six  ounces  each,  half  a  grated 
nutmw,  a  tea-spoonfal  of  salt,  and  four  well-beaten  eggs, 
a]l  weU  mixed  together ;  boiled  for  two  hours,  and  served 
with  it  sweet  sauce. 

Fruit  Suet  Pudding. 

Of  finely-minced  suet,  flour,  gi-ated  bread,  and  cleaned 
currants,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  each ;  a  tea-spoonful  of 
pounded  ginger,  one  of  salt,  two  ounces  of  brown  sugar, 
and  a  tea-cupful  of  milk ;  mix  all  the  ingredients  well  to- 
gether, and  boil  it  in  a  cloth  for  two  hours.  Serve  with 
a  sweet  sauce. 

Regent's  Pudding. 

KuB  an  earthenware  mould  with  butter,  and  cover  the 
bottom  with  bloom  raisins  stoned ;  cut  thin  slices  of  the 
crumb  of  bread,  butter,  and  lay  one  or  two  over  the 
raisins ;  upon  that  put  a  layer  of  ratafia  cakes,  then  one 
of  bread  and  butter,  and  raisins ;  do  this  ti!l  the  mould 
is  nearly  full,  and  pour  over  it  the  following  mixture :  A 
pint  of  cream,  well  sweetened  with  pounded  loaf  sugar, 
and  mixed  with  four  well-beaten  yolks  of  eggs,  a  glass  of 
brandy,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  rose  water ;  let  it  soak 
one  or  two  hours ;  put  over  the  top  a  piece  of  writing 
paper  buttered,  and  tie  over  it  a  cloth.  Boil  it  for  one 
hour  and  a  half,  and  serve  it  with  wine  sauce. 

Stirred-in  Gooseberry  Pudding. 

Rub  into  six  ounces  of  flour  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
finely-minced  mutton  suet ;  put  it  into  a  basin  with  half 
a  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  four  or  five  table-spoonfuls  of  brown 
sugar,  two  well-beaten  eggs,  and  a  gill  of  milk ;  stir  in  a 
pint,  or  a  pint  and  a  half,  of  gooseberries ;  butter  a  basin, 
that  will  exactly  contain  it,  and  boil  it  for  two  hours. 
Serve  with  a  sauce  of  butter  melted  with  milk,  and  well 
sweetened  with  brown  sugar. 

T 
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Oxford  Pudding* 

Wash  in  four  or  five  waters  balf  a  ponnd  of  good  riee ; 
tie  it  into  a  pudding-cloth,  not  too  tightly ;  put  it  on  in  ii 
pot  of  cold  water^  and  when  it  boils,  let  it  boil  for  two 
bonrs.  It  may  be  eaten  with  cold  butter  and  sugar,  or 
treacle.  A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  nicely-deaned  currants 
may  be  boiled  with  the  rice. 

Oatmeal  Porridge. 

Boil  some  water  in  a  sauce-pan  with  a  little  salt,  and 
stir  oatmeal  into  it  with  a  thevil ;  when  of  a  proper  thick- 
ness^ let  it  boil  for  four  or  five  minutes,  stirring  it  all  the 
time ;  then  pour  it  into  a  dish,  and  serve  it  with  cream  or 
milk.  It  is  sometimes  eaten  with  porter  and  sugar,  or  ale 
and  sugar. 

If  made  with  milk  instead  of  water,  less  meal  is  requi- 
site, and  it  is  then  eaten  with  cold  milk. 

Sowens. 

Half-fill  a  tub,  large  jar,  or  any  other  vessel,  with 
oatmeal  seeds,  and  fill  it  up  with  milk-warm  water.  Let 
it  stand  till  it  get  a  little  sour,  which  in  warm  weather  may 
be  in  three  or  four  days ;  then  strain  it  through  a  cheese* 
drainer,  squeezing  the  seeds,  and  adding  to  them  a  little 
cold  water  to  obtain  all  the  substance  from  them ;  th^ 
liquid  is  allowed  to  stand  a  little,  till  the  thick  matter  falls 
to  the  bottom,  the  thin  is  then  poured  oif,  and  fresh  cold 
water  added,  stirring  it  well.  The  sowens^  being  thus 
prepared  for  boiling,  will  keep  a  week  or  more  in  cold 
weather;  and  when  too  sour  for  use,  a  little  may  be  mixed 
with  the  next  making,  by  which  means  it  will  be  sooner 
ready.  When  to  be  dressed,  pour  off  some  of  the  water 
from  the  top,  stir  it  up  firom  the  bottom,  and  boil  the  por- 
tion required,  adding  a  little  salt,  and  stirring  it  all  the 
time  it  is  upon  the  fire ;  it  will  take  from  ten  to  twenty  mi- 
nutes to  thicken,  when  it  is  poured  into  a  deep  dish,  and 
jnilk  served  with  it. 
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Ale  Berry. 

Stir  into  a  bottle  of  cold  beer  a  handful  of  oatmeal ; 
pnt  it  on  tbe  fire,  and  stir  it  till  it  thickens  like  porridg«» 
which  may  be  in  fire  minutes  after  it  boils.  It  is  served 
in  a  deep  dish,  and  eaten  with  sugar. 

TMsy  and  ih»  preceding  preparations  of  oatmeal,  may 
beibnnd  useful  for  children,  and  an  acceptable  rarietjr  to 
those  for  whom  a  low  diet  is  prescribed. 

Bread  and  Butter  Pudding. 

"  Butter  a  mould ;  lay  into  the  bottom  thin-cut  bread 
and  butter,  with  the  crust  pared  off ;  strew  over  it  a  layer 
of  currants  and  stoned  raisins,  mixed ;  half  fill  the  shape, 
and  add  half  a  pint  of  brandy  or  rum,  or  currant  wine 
may  be  used ;  in  an  hour,  pour  over  it  a  quart  of  good 
milk,  mixed  with  six  well-beaten  eggs,  half  a  nutmeg 
grated,  and  some  brown  sugar ;  boil  it  for  one  hour  and 
a  half,  and  serve  it  with  melted  butter,  currant  wine,  and 
sugar. 

Yorkshire  Pudding. 

Mix,  with  five  table-spoonf als  of  flour,  a  tea-spoonfal 
«of  salt,  one  pint  of  good  milk,  and  three  well-beaten 
«gg»;-  butter  a  square  tin  pan,  put  in  the  batter,  and  set 
Hbq  tin  upon  a  gridiron  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  place 
it  under  beef  that  is  roasting.  Serve  it  cut  into  small 
4)blong  pieces. 

New  College  Puddings. 

Half  a  pound  of  fresh  beef  suet,  finely  minced,  the 
same  of  currants,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  grated  bread, 
and  of  pounded  sweet  biscuit,  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt, 
«  small  nitfmeg  grated,  an  ounce  of  candied  orange-peel 
minced ;  mix  all  together  with  two  or  three  well-beaten 
«gg8,  and  firy  them  in  butter  till  of  a  light  brown ;  shake 
liie  pan,  and  turn  them  frequently  till  done  enough.  Serve 
with  pounded  loaf  sugar  strewed  thickly  over  them . 
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Croquettes  de  Pommes  de  Terre. 

When  boiled  and  peeled^  allow  four  large  mealy  po- 
tatoes, half  their  weight  of  butter,  and  of  pounded  loaf 
si^ar,  two  eggs  beaten,  half  the  grated  peel  of  a  lemon, 
and  a  little  salt ;  pound  the  potatoes  in  a  mortar  with  the 
other  ingredients ;  beat  the  yolks  of  four  ^gs ;  roll  up  the 
croquettes ;  dip  them  into  the  beaten  eggs,  and  roll  them 
in  sifted  bread  crumbs ;  in  an  hour,  roll  them  again  as  be- 
fore, and  fry  them  in  butter ;  put  them  upon  the  back  of 
a  sieve  before  the  fire  to  drain. 

Cottage  Puddings. 

Six  ounces  of  currants,  half  a  pound  of  minced  suet, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  grated  bread,  half  a  grated  nut- 
meg, a  table-spoonful  of  white  wine,  or  rose  water ;  mix 
all  well  together,  with  the  beaten  yolks  of  five  eggs,  to 
a  stiff  paste,  and  with  floured  hands  roll  it  into  twelve  or 
thirteen  small  puddings  in'tbe  form  of  sausages ;  fry  them 
gently  in  butter  till  of  a  nice  brown ;  roll  them  well  in 
the  frying-pan.  Serve  with  pounded  loaf  sugar  strewed 
over  them,  and  with  a  sweet  sauce.    They  may  be  boiled. 

Pudding  in  Haste. 

Beat  separately  the  yolks  and  whites  of  four  e^s, 
and  with  the  yolks  a  little  brown  sugar,  a  tea-cupful  of 
^od  milk,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  one  of  rum  or 
sweet  wine ;  and  when  they  are  well  mixed,  add  the  beaten 
whites.  Fry  it  in  butter  in  a  broad  sauce- pan  ;  brown 
the  upper  side  before  the  fire.  Serve  with  pounded  loaf 
iNigar  strewed  over,  and  sweet  sauce. 

Oxford  Puddings. 

Half  a  pound  of  sifted  bread  crumbs,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  suet  and  of  currants  finely  minced,  a  tea-spoonful 
of  grated  nutmeg,  some  brown  sugar  and  a  little  salt,  a 
table-spoonful  of  rose  water,  one  of  brandy  or  rum  ;  make 
it  into  a  stiff  paste  with  cream,  and  the  beaten  yolks  of 
two  pggs  ;  roll  it  into  balls,  and  fry. 
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Point  de  Jour  Fritters. 

Mix  with  two  bandfals  of  flour  a  glass  of  sweet  wine^ 
a  table-spoonful  of  brandy,  and  Varro  milk,  sufficient  ta 
make  it  into  a  paste ;  add  the  well- beaten  whites  of  four 
eggs,  a  little  minced  citron,  candied  orange-peel  or  cur-> 
rants ;  beat  it  well  together,  and  drop  it  through  a  wide 
tin  funnel,  into  boiling  lard.  Ser^e  with  pounded  loaf 
sugar  strewed  over  them. 

Sweetmeat  Fritters. 

Cut  small  any  sort  of  candied  fruity  and  heat  it  with  a 
bit  of  fresh  butter,  some  good  milk,  and  a  little  grated  le- 
mon-peel ;  when  quite  hot,  stir  in  enough  of  flour  to  make 
it  into  a  stiff  paste,  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  work  in  eight 
or  ten  eggs,  two  at  a  time  ;  when  cold,  form  the  fritters, 
and  fry,  and  serve  them  with  pounded  loaf  sugar  strewed 
oyer  lliem. 

Apple  Fritters. 

Stew  some  apples  cut  small,  together  with  a  little 
water,  sugar,  lemon-peel,  and  cinnamon ;  when  soft,  add 
a  little  white  wine  ;  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and  a  bit 
of  fresh  butter ;  when  cold,  )iiix  them  with  a  batter  as  for 
Tunbridge  puffs  (page  295),  or  enclose  them  in  rounds 
of  puff  paste.  Fry,  and  serve  them  with  sifted  loaf  sugar 
over  tbem. 

,     Another  way  to  make  Apple  Fritters. 

Four  well-beaten  eggs,  half  a  pint  of  cream,  two  table-* 
spoonfuls  of  yeast,  three  of  white  wine,  and  two  of  rose 
water ;  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  grated  nutmeg,  and  of  salt ; 
jnake  it  into  a  thick  batter  with  flour,  peel  and  core  two 
or  three  apples,  cut  them  into  thin  bits,  and  mix  theuk 
with  the  batter ;  cover  it  over,  let  it  stand,  placed  near  the 
fire,  about  an  hour ;  drop  it  into  boiling  lard,  and  serve 
them  in  a  napkin  with  sugar  strewed  over  them.  Goose- 
berries previously  stewed  may  be  done  in  the  same  way. 
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French  Fritters. 

Break  lime  eggs  into  two  handfiils  of  flour,  woric  it 
well  with  a  little  milk/  and  half  a  tea-spoonfal  of  salty 
and,  when  well  worked,  add  a  tea-spoonful  of  pounded 
einnamoB,  the  grated  peel  of  a  lemon,  and  a  little  minced 
ei^on ;  mb  a  sauce-pan  widi  butter,  put  in  the  paste^  and 
when  it  becomes  firm,  take  it  out  and  cut  it  into  bits  of 
three  or  four  inches  long,  and  one  wide ;  notch  each  bit 
at  the  ends ;  fry,  and  serve  them  with  sifted  loaf  sugar 
over  them. 

Almond  Fritters. 

Blanch  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds^ 
pour  over  them  three  table-spoonfuls  of  rose  water,  and 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  pint  of  cream ;  let  them  stand 
two  or  three  hours,  then  poimd  them  in  a  mortar  till  they 
become  quite  a  paste  ;  add  the  beaten  yolks  of  six  eggs^ 
two  or  three  pounded  Naples  biscuit ;  sweeten  with 
pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  mix  all  well  together ;  melt  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  in  a  frying-pan,  and 
when  hot,  pour  in  the  mixture,  and  stir  it  constantly  till 
thick,  and  of  a  light  brown  colour.  Serve  it  with  sifted 
loaf  sugar  over  the  top. 

Currant  Fritters  without  Eggs. 

Stir  into  half  a  pint  of  mild  ale,  as  much  flour  as  will 
make  it  into  a  thick  batter ;  add  a  little  sugar  and  a  few 
currants ;  beat  it  up  quickly,  and  with  a  spoon  drop  it  into 
boiling  lard. 

Potato  Fritters. 

pBXLi  and  pound  in  a  mortar,  six  mealy  potatoes,  with 
a  Utde  salt,  a  glass  of  white  wine,  some  pounded  sugar^ 
ciDnamon,  and  an  ounce  of  butter ;  roll  it  out  with  a  little 
flour,  cut  them  the  size  d  a  wine  glass,  and  fry  them  in 
boiling,  clarified  dripping.  Serve  them  with  sifted  loaf 
sugar  over  dwm. 
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Fried  Toasts. 

Cut  the  cmmb  of  a  twopenny  loaf  into  round  or  oblong 
pieces  neaiiy  an  inch  thick,  and  eoak  them  for  four  or  five 
Boon  in  a  pint  of  cream,  mixed  with  three  well-beaten 
eggSy  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  and 
sweetened  with  pounded  loaf  sugar.  Fry  them  in  butter 
till  of  alight  brown  colour^  and  serve  with  wine  and  sugar 


Bonnets. 

Boil  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  for  ten  minutes,  a  bit  of 
cinnanien,  and  of  lemon-peel ;  strain,  and  mix  it  with  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  for  two 
or  tlvee  ninntes ;  add  a  bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut  ; 
when  cold,  mix  in  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a  little 
salt  and  pepper ;  beat  it  well,  drop  a  dessert-spoonful  of 
the  mixture  into  boiling  lard,  then  drain  them  upon  the 
back  of  a  sieve,  and  when  served,  throw  over  pounded 
loaf  ragar. 

loBtead  of  the  salt  and  pepper,  a  little  preserve  may  be 
dMpped-  upon  each,  before  the  sugar  is  thrown  over. 

Puffs. 

Put  into  a  sauce-pan  a  pint  of  milk,  boil  it  slowly,  and 
stir  in  fiovr  till  it  be  very  thick,  like  paste ;  when  cold;, 
mix  with  it  six  well-beaten  eggs,  a  table-spoonful  of  sugar, 
half  a  nutmeg,  and  the  peel  of  a  small  lemon  grated,  and 
a  table-spoonful  of  brandy ;  beat  it  well  together  for  fifteen 
nuBiitea,  and  when  quite  light,  drop  it  from  a  dessert- 
■pooit  into  a  pan  of  boiling  clarified  suet  or  lard.  Serve 
with  pOHBded  loaf  sugar  strewed  over  them. 

Tunbridge  Puffs. 

'  Put  Bito  a  nicely-tinned  sauce-pan  a  pint  of  milk,  and 
Irben  i$  boils,  stir  in  it  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  a 
thick  batter  ;  add  three  well^beaten  eggs,  and  twq^r  three 
drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  or  any  other  seasoning ;  dust 
a  large  flat  plate  with  flom-,  with  a  spoou  tbxo^  Q\i\X>3aa 
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batter,  in  the  form  of  balls  or  fritters,  and  drop  them  into 
boiling  clarified  dripping  or  lard.  Serve  them  with  pound- 
ed loaf  sugar  strewed  over. 

The  batter  may  be  i!nade  into  a  pudding,  adding  with 
the  eggs  an  ounce  of  salt  butter.  Boil,  and  serve  it  with 
a  sweet  sauce. 

Spanish  PuflFs. 

Put  into  a  sauce-pan  half  a  pint  of  water  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  butter ;  stu'  it  till  it  boils,  and  mix  in  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  flour  ;  stir  it  well  together,  and  add  six 
yolks  and  four  whites  of  eggs,  two  at  a  time ;  let  it  cool, 
and,  with  a  dessert-spoon,  drop  it  into  boiling  clarified 
dripping  or  lard. 

To  make  ginger  puffs^  a  tea-spoonful  of  pounded  ginger 
may  be  added. 

Snowballs  Boiled  in  Butter. 

Mix  with  six  well-beaten  eggs  one  pint  and  a  half  of 
sour  cream,  and  add  by  degrees  as  much  flour  as  will 
make  the  batter  thick  enough  for  the  spoon  to  stand  in 
it ;  sweeten  it  with  brown  sugar,  and  put  in  a  few  carda- 
moms ;  stir  into  this  mixture  half  a  pint  of  beer,  beat  it 
all  well  together,  and  drop  it  with  a  dessert-spoon  into 
some  boiling  lard,  or  butter.  Drain  them  upon  a  towel 
before  the  fire,  and  serve  them  in  a  napkin,  with  sugar 
sifted  over  them. 

Deer  Horns. 

Beat  one  white,  and  six  yolks  of  eggs;  mix  them  with 
five  table-spoonfuls  of  pounded  and  sifted  loaf  sugar,  the 
same  quantity  of  sweet  cream,  ten  sweet  almonds,  blanched 
and  pounded,  the  grated  peel  of  one  lemon,  and  as  much 
flour  as  will  make  the  whole  into  a  paste  sufficiently  thick 
to  roll  out.  Then  cut  it  with  tins  for  the  purpose,  into 
the  form  of  horns,  branches,  or  any  other  shape,  and 
throw  them  into  boiling  lard. 
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Nuns. 

Roll  puff  paste  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  it 
.  into  rounds,  or  any  other  shape ;  lay  upon  one  bit  a  small 
tea-spoonful  of  any  sort  of  preserved  fruit,  wet  the  edges, 
and  put  over  it  another  bit  of  paste  ;  fry  them  in  boiling 
clarified  beef  suet,  or  fresh  lard ;  drain  them  upon  the 
back  of  a  sieve.  Serve  them  in  a  napkin,  and  strew 
pounded  loaf  sugar  over  them. 

Nun's  Beads. 

Poui^D  in  a  mortar  four  ounces  of  good  cheese,  with 
a  little  salt,  the  beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  some 
crumbs  of  bread ;  roll  them  as  large  as  walnuts,  cover 
them  with  puff  paste,  and  fry  them  in  butter  a  light  brown 
colour.     Serve  them  in  a  napkin. 

Fine  Pancakes. 

To  three  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  add  six  well-beaten 
eggs,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  white  wine,  four  ounces  of 
melted  butter,  nearly  cold,  the  same  quantity  of  pounded 
loaf  sugar,  half  a  grated  nutmeg,  and  a  pint  of  cream ; 
mix  it  well,  beating  the  batter  for  some  time,  and  pom* 
it  thin  over  the  pan. 

Scotch  Pancakes. 

Mix  with  six  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  a  little  cream,  add 
the  beaten  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  then  mix  in  a  pint  of 
cream,  the  grated  peel  of  a  small  lemon,  a  table-spoonful 
of  pounded  si^r,  and  a  little  ratafia ;  when  the  batter 
is  very  well  listen,  and  just  before  using,  mix  in  the 
whites  of  the  eggs,  beaten  with  a  knife  to  a  stiff  froth. 
Put  a  little  butter  or  lard  into  the  frying-pan,  make  it 
hot^  pour  it  out,  and  wipe  the  pan  with  a  clean  cloth ; 
put  in  some  more  butter  or  lard,  and  when  hot,  pour  in  a 
tea-cupful  of  the  batter ;  shake  it,  and  when  firm,  prick 
it  a  little  with  a  fork,  but  do  not  turn  it ;  hold  it  before 
the  fire  a  minute  to  brown.  Serve  them  with  pounded 
loaf  sugar  strewed  over  them.  « 
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French  Pancakes. 

Beat  separately  the  yolks  and  whites  of  seven  eggs  ;. 
beat  with  the  yolks  four  table-spoonfals  of  pounded  loaf 
sngar,  the  same  quantity  of  flour,  one  pint  of  cream  or 
milk,  the  grated  peel  and  juice  of  one  lemon,  and  twa 
table-spoonfuls  of  rose  water ;  add  the  beaten  whites  the 
last  thing.     Allow  three  table-spoonfuls  to  each  pancake. 

Common  Pancakes. 

With  nearly  half  a  pound  of  flour,  mix  five  well-beaten 
eggs,  and  then  add,  by  degrees,  a  quart  of  good  milk ;  fry 
them  in  fresh  lard,  and  serre  them  with  pounded  loaf 
sugar  strewed  between  each. 

A  Thick  Pancake. 

Beat  separately  the  yolks  and  whites  of  two  eggs ; 
mix  with  the  yolks  a  table-spoonful  and  a  half  of  flour,  a 
fittle  sugar  and  white  wine,  half  a  pint  of  cream  or  good 
milk ;  add  the  whites,  and  fry  it  in  a  broad  sauce-pan, 
with  butter  or  clarified  suet ;  brown  the  upper  side  before 
the  fire ;  warm  any  sort  of  preserre,  spread  it  upon  one 
half,  and  turn*  the  other  over  it,  and  strew  upon  it  pound- 
ed loaf  sugar. 

Indian  Pancake. 

Add  to  three  well-beaten  eggs  a  pint  of  new  milk, 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  boiled  rice,  some  sugar,  and  a  lit- 
tle pounded  cinnamon ;  mix  it  all  well  together,  and  fry 
it  in  butter ;  brown  the  upper  side  for  a  minute  before  the 
fire ;  serve  it,  cut  into  four,  with  pounded  sugar  strewed 
over  it. 

Apples  in  Pancakes, 

Cut  some  apples  very  small,  stew  them  with  a  little 
white  wine,  grated  lemon-peel,  pounded  cinnamon,  and 
brown  sugar ;  mash  them,  and  spread  it  over  pancakes ; 
roll  them  up,  and  serve  with  sifted  loaf  sugar  over  them* 
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Leipzeger  Pancakes* 

Bbat  well  the  frhites  of  four,  and  tbe  yolks  of  eigBt 
fresh  eggs^  and  add,  by  degrees,  half  a  pound  of  pounded 
loaf  ingar,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  sweet  cream  just  warmeid^ 
half  a  pound  of  clarified  fresh  butter,  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  fr^n  yeast,  and  a  wine-glass  full  of  spirits  of  wine  ; 
then  mix  in  as  much  sifted  flour  as  will  make  it  into  a 
thick  batter ;  let  it  rise  for  half  an  hour ;  roll  it  out  thin ; 
cut  it  into  rounds  or  oblong  pieces,  and  lay  on  them  jam 
•r  marmalade ;  double  them,  and  let  them  stand  again  to 
rise,  and  fry  them  in  boiling  fresh  lard  or  butter. 

Aberdeen  Crnlla. 

Bbat  to  a  cream  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  bntt^,. 
and  mix  with  it  the  same  quantity  of  pounded  and  sifted 
loaf  sugar,  and  four  well-beaten  eggs ;  add  flour  till  thick 
enough  to  roll  out ;  cut  the  paste  into  oblong  pieces  about 
four  or  fire  inches  in  length ;  with  a  paste-cutter,  divide 
the  centre  into  three  or  four  strips,  wet  the  edges,  and 
plait  one  bar  over  the  other,  so  as  to  meet  in  the  centre ; 
throw  them  into  boiling  lard,  or  clarified  suet ;  when  fried 
of  a  light  brown,  drain  them  before  the  fire,  and  serre 
them  hi  a  napkin,  with  or  without  grated  loaf  sugar 
strewed  over  them. 

French  Supper  Dish. 

Pare  off  the  crust,  and  cut  one  or  two  slices  of  bread 
into  bits  of  two  or  three  inches  square ;  fry  them  in  but- 
ter ;  put  them  upon  a  hot  dish,  and  lay  upon  each  bit  some 
warmed  preserve ;  or  stew  for  a  few  minutes,  in  sweet 
wine  and  a  little  sugar,  some  stoned  bloom  raisins,  and 
put  them  upon  and  round  the  toast. 

The  preserves  may  be  heated  by  placing  the  jars  in  hot 
water  by  the  side  of  the  fire. 

Fondeux. 

Beat  separately  the  yolks  and  whites  of  four  eggs;  add 
la  the  yolkis  a  pint  of  cream^  and  half  a  povmA  fA  ^gni^\ 
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Parmesan  cheese;  mix  in  the  whites  of  the  eggs  just  hefore 
putting  it  into  paper  cases;  or  hake  it  in  a  round  tin  ahout 
three  inches  high,  and  hefore  serving  it,  which  should  be 
instantly  when  taken  out  of  the  oven^  put  round  it  a  sheet 
of  white  paper  folded,  and  cut  so  as  to  form  a  fringe  at 
the  top.  Any  mild,  dry  cheese  may  be  used^  and  butter 
beaten  to  a  cream  substituted  for  cream. 

Another  way  to  make  Fondeux. 

Mix  by  degrees^  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour, 
lialf  a  pint  of  cream^  and  half  an  ounce  of  butter ;  put  it 
into  a  sauce-pan,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  quite  thick; 
add  fi^e  yolks  of  eggs,  well  beaten,  with  half  a  pint  of  new 
milk,  and  two  ounces  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese ;  stir  it 
together  in  a  basin,  and  mix  in  lightly  the  ^ve  whites  of 
eggs  beaten  to  a  thick  froth  ;  bake  it  in  a  tin,  lined  with 
pu£f  paste,  for  half  an  hour ;  turn  it  out  instantly  to  serve. 

A  soufBet  pudding  may  be  made  exactly  in  this  way, 
substituting  sugar  for  the  cheese. 

Omelet  Soufflet. 

Bjbat,  with  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  four  table-spoonfuls 
of  pounded  sugar,  and  half  the  peel  of  a  grated  lemon  ; 
add,  the  instant  before  putting  into  the  pan,  the  well -beat- 
en whites  of  the  eggs ;  fry  it  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fresh  butter ;  shake  it  to  prevent  its  adhering  to  the  pan ; 
when  firm,  sift  grated  sugar  over  the  top,  and  brown  it 
with  a  salamander,  or  hot  shovel ;  serve  it  immediately 
when  done. 

Another  way  to  make  Omelet  Soufflet. 

Beat  six  yolks  of  eggs  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  su- 
gar, one  of  flour,  a  little  salt,  half  a  wine  glass  of  orange- 
flower  water,  or  the  grated  peel  of  half  a  lemon  ;  mix  in 
the  well-beaten  whites  the  last  thing ;  fry,  and  serve  it 
with  grated  sugar  over  the  top^ 

Apple  Soufflet. 

Paepare  apples  as  for  baking  in  a  pudding,  put  them 
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into  a  deep  disb,  and  lay  upon  the  top,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  thick,  rice  boiled  in  new  milk  with  sugar ;  beat  to 
a  stiff  froth  the  whites  of  two  or  three  eggs,  with  a  little 
sifted  loaf  sugar,  lay  it  upon  the  rice,  and  bake  it  in  an 
oyen  a  light  brown.     Serve  it  instantly  when  done. 

Rich  Soufflet. 

Soak  in  white  wine  and  a  little  brandy,  sweetened 
with  sugar,  some  slices  of  spunge-cake ;  put  them  into  a 
deep  dish,  and  pour  over  them  a  rich  custard  ;  beat  to  a 
stiff  froth  the  whites  of  three  or  four  eggs,  and  with  a 
'  table-spoon  lay  it  over  the  top  in  heaps  to  look  rough ; 
brown  it  in  a  Dutch  oven,  and  serve  quickly. 

Rice  Soufflet. 

Soak  in  half  a  pint  of  milk,  for  an  hour,  one  ounce  of 
rice,  and  the  peel  of  a  lemon  cut  thin ;  put  it  into  a  sauce- 
pan, with  a  little  salt,  and  add  by  degrees  a  pint  of  new 
milk,  and  a  bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  stir  it  till 
it  boil,  and  for  ^ve  minutes  after.  When  cool,  add  the 
yolks  of  six  eggs,  beaten  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  stir  in  the  well-beaten  whites  of 
the  eggs,  and  dress  the  soufflet  in  the  dish  like  a  pyramid. 
Bake  it  in  an  oven. 

It  may  be  made  with  two  table- spoonfuls  of  potato 
flour,  which  mix  with  a  little  milk,  and  a  little  salt,  and 
then  thicken  it  over  the  fire  with  more  milk ;  put  a  little 
orange- flower  water,  or  any  other  perfume ;  whilst  in  the 
oven,  it  may  be  glazed  with  sifted  loaf  sugar. 

Orange  Soufflet. 

Mix  with  a  table-spoonful  of  flour  a  pint  of  cream,  put 
it  into  a  sauce-pan,  with  two  spoonfuls  of  rose  water,  a 
little  cinnamon  and  orange-peel ;  stir  it  till  it  boil ;  strain 
and  sweeten  it,  and  when  cold,  mix  in  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  orange  marmalade  ;  beet  well  six  eggs  with  a  glass  of 
brandy ;  mix  all  together ;  put  it  in  a  buttered  shape ; 
place  it  in  a  sauce-pan  of  boiling  water,  over  a  stove ;  let 
it  boil  one  hour  and  a  quaiter  without  a  c\o\\i  w  q.w« 
over  it. 
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Omelet. 

Beat  up  eigbt  eggs  extremely  well,  strain  and  season 
them  with  pep[>a*,  salt,  nutmeg,  minced  parsley,  and  sha** 
lot,  some  grated  lean  ham^  and  a  little  good  gravy ;  fry 
it  lightly  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter ;  hold  a  sala- 
mander, or  a  hot  shovel,  over  the  top,  to  take  off  the  raw 
appearance  of  the  eggs ;  serve  with  a  rich  thick  brown 
gravy,  or  without  it,  if  it  be  preferred  dry.  In  frying  the 
4>melet,  raise  it  frequently,  as  it  begins  to  fasten,  with  a 
knife,  from  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  so  that  the  butter  may 
get  under  it. 

Another  way  to  make  Omelet. 

Beat  eight  eggs  till  they  are  very  light ;  add  a  tea- 
cupfiil  of  rich  cream,  two  middling-sized  onions  pounded, 
and  some  boiled  parsley  minced,  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt, 
and  a  little  pepper ;  mix  all  well  together,  and  fry  it  of  a 
light  brown,  in  three  or  four  ounces  of  butter ;  before 
serving,  let  it  stand  a  few  minutes  before  the  fire.  If 
onions  are  disliked,  finely-minced  sweet  herbs  may  be 
substituted. 

Another  way  to  make  Omelet. 

Beard  and  parboil  twelve  or  sixteen  oysters,  season- 
ing them  with  a  few  white  peppercorns,  strain  and  chop 
them ;  beat  well  six  eggs ;  parboil  and  mince  a  little  pars- 
ley ;  mix  all  together,  and  season  with  a  little  nutmeg, 
salt,  and  a  tablipipoonrul  of  mushroom  catsup ;  fry  it 
lightly  in  three  ounces  of  butter,  and  hold  it  for  a  minute 
jor  two  before  the  fire. 

Another  way  to  make  Omelet. 

Beat  well  and  strain  six  eggs;  add  them  to  three 
ounces  of  butter  made  hot ;  mix  in  some  grated  ham,  pep- 
per, salt,  and  nutmeg,  some  chopped  chives  and  parsley. 
Fry  it  of  a  light  brown  colour. 

Salt  herring  gu,t|f^^^d  minced  may  be  substituted  for 
tlie  ham. 
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Omelet  with  Kidney  of  Veal. 

To  ei^t  well-beaten  eggs,  add  a  little  salt,  and  part  of 
a  cold  roasted  kidney  of  veal,  finely  minced ;  season  with 
pepper,  and  a  little  more  salt ;  melt  in  a  frying-pan  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  batter,  and  pour  in  the  omelet ;  fry 
it  gently,  and  k^p  the  middle  part  moist ;  when  done  roU 
it  equally  upon  a  knife,  and  serve  it  very  hoU 

Macaroni. 

Break  the  macaroni  into  small  bits ;  wash  it,  and  simr 
mer  half  a  pound  in  a  quart  of  good  veal  stock,  and  when 
quite  tender,  add  some  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  and  make 
it  quite  hot;  put  grated  cheese  into  the  bottom  of  a  dish, 
and  put  aver  it  the  boiled  macaroni ;  strew  some  cheese 
upon  the  top,  and  put  small  bits  of  butter  here  and  there ; 
brown  it  with  a  salamander,  or  in  an  oven.  A  border  of 
puff  paste  may  be  put  round  the  dish,  when  it  is  baked, 
and  the  cheese  ought  not  to  be  previously  heated  with 
i^e  macaroni. 

The  macaroni  may  be  dressed  without  the  cheese* 

Another  way  to  dress  Macaroni. 

Simmer  the  macaroni  in  milk,  and  when  quite  tender, 
mix  with  it  two  ounces  of  salt  butter,  put  grated  cheese 
into  ihe  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  then  a  layer  of  macaroni ; 
begin  and  end  with  the  cheese,  and  over  the  top  strew 
sifted  bread ;  put  on  it  small  bits  of  batter,  atid  brown  it 
in  a  Dutch  oven,  or  with  a  salamandeflb 

Another  way  to  dress  Macaroni, 

Simmer  the  macaroni  with  a  little  salt,  gravy,  and 
water,  half  and  half;  when  tender^  strain,  and  put  it  into 
«  sauce-pan  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  a  finely- 
minced  onion,  and  a  tea-cupful  of  cream ;  grate  half  a 
pound  of  cheese,  and  heat  the  half  of  it  with  the  maca- 
roni ;  dish  it,  and  strew  over  the  top  the  remainder  of 
the  cheese ;  brown  it  with  a  salamander. 
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Another  way  to  dress  Macaroni. 

Put  the  macaroni  into  boiling  milk-and-water,  with  a 
little  salt,  and  about  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter ;  let  it  simmer 
till  tender,  drain  off  the  water,  and  mix  with  it  a  cupful 
of  thick  cream  ;  make  it  quite  hot,  and  if  approved,  add 
some  grated  nutmeg. 

Another  way,  Plain  dressed. 

Throw  a  little  salt  into  a  sauce-pan  of  boiling  water, 
put  in  half  a  pound  of  macaroni,  let  it  simmer  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  stir  it  occasionally,  strain  off  the  water ; 
have  ready  a  breakfast-plateful  of  grated  Dutch  cheese, 
put  little  bits  of  butter  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  then 
some  macaroni,  and  a  layer  of  cheese  :  Put  them  alter- 
nately, mix  all  together,  and  serve  it  hot. 

To  make  Macaroni. 

Beat  four  eggs  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  strain  them, 
and  stir  in  flour  till  stiff  enough  to  work  into  a  paste  upo9 
a  marble  or  stone  slab  ;  add  flour  till  it  be  a  stiff  paste, 
and  work  it  well ;  cut  off  a  small  bit  at  a  time,  roll  it  out 
as  thin  as  paper,  and  cut  it  with  a  paste-cutter  or  knife 
into  very  narrow  strips  ;  twist,  and  lay  them  upon  a  clean 
cloth,  in  a  dry,  warm  place  ;  in  a  few  hours  it  will  be  per- 
fectly hard ;  put  it  into  a  box,  with  white  paper  under  and 
over  it.  It  may  be  cut  into  small  stars,  or  circles,  to  be 
used  for  soup,  and  does  not  require  so  much  boiling  as 
the  Italian  macarani. 

Fromage  Cuit. 

Cut  half  a  pound  of  Cheshire  cheese  into  thin  bits,  and 
pound  it  in  a  mortar ;  add  by  degrees  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  two,  and  the  white  of  one  eggy  and  half  a  pint 
of  cream ;  mix  it  well  together,  and  bake  it  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes. 

Ramakins. 

The  weU-beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs,  half  a  pound  of 
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grated  cheese,  a  gill  of  cream,  one  ounce  of  oiled  butter  * 
mix  all  together,  and  bake  it  in  small  paper  cases  in  a 
Dutch  oven.  To  oil  the  butter,  put  it  into  a  tea-cup^  and 
set  it  in  a  basin  of  boiling  water. 

To  Toast  Cheese. 

Cut  some  double  or  single  Gloucester  cheese  into  small 
shavings,  and  put  it  with  a  bit  of  butter  into  a  cheese- 
toaster  ;  place  it  before  the  fire  till  the  cheese  dissolves,' 
stirring  it  now  and  then.  Serve  with  a  slice  of  toasted- 
bread,  divided  into  four,  and  the  crust  pared  off.  It  is 
•generally  eaten  with  mustard,  salt,  and  pepper. 

Another  way  to  Toast  Cheese. 

Mix,  with  four  ounces  of  grated  and  sifted  bread 
crumbs,  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  fresh  butter,  three 
ounces  of  good  cheese  finely  grated^  the  well-beaten  yolksr 
of  two  eggs,  a  table-spoonful  of  cream,  a  tea-spoonful  of  * 
mustard,  a  little  salt  and  pepper ;  put  it  into  a  sauce*pan^  -  i 
imd  stir  it  till  it  be  heated,  and  then  lay  it  thick  upon* 
small  bits  of  toasted  bread,  and  brown  it  with  a  sala« 
mander  or  hot  shovel,  or  lay  the  paste  upon  the  bits  of 
toast ;  put  them,  covered  with  a  dish,  into  a  Dutch  oven 
till  hot  through,  and  let  the  cheese  just  brown.  Serve  as 
hot  as  possible. 

Welsh  Rabbit. 

Pare  the  crust  off  a  slice  of  bread,  toast  it  nicely, 
divide  it  in  two,  butter  it,  and  lay  upon  each  half  a  thin 
slice  of  cheese  which  has  been  toasted  in  a  Dutch  oven ; 
if,  when  put  upon  the  toast,  it  is  not  sufficiently  browned, 
bold  a  salamander,  or  hot  shovel,  over  the  top.  Serve  it 
very  hot. 

To  Stew  Cheese. 

Melt  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a  tea- 
copful  of  cream,  mix  with  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  good 
cheese  finely  grated,  beat  it  well  together ;  put  a  slice  of 
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son  ntDDiNGf ,  vas^  and  tabts. 

Roasted  lireaci  inta  «  dl^  and  pour  the  miztare  over  it» 
imd  brown  it  with  a  salamander. 

Boiled  Cheese. 

Grate  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  good  cheese,  put  it 
into  a  sauce-pan,  with  a  bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a  nutmeg, 
ind  half  a  tea-cupM  of  milk^  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it 
beil»  and  then  add  a  well-beaten  e^ ;  mix  it  all  together, 
put  it  into  a  smidl  dish,  and  brown  it  before  the  fire ;  or 
aerre  it  without  being  browned. 

To  Pot  Cheshire  Cheese. 

Scrape  down  three  p^unda  of  fine  Cheshire  or  Glou- 
cester cheese.  With  half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  pound 
jt  to  a  paste  in  a  marble  mortar,  adding  a  large  wine  glass 
of  malmsey  madeira,  or  of  sherry,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  pounded  and  sififced  mace;  when  beaten  to  a 
Mate,  press  it  into  a  deep  pot,  and  cover  it  with  clarified 
(«tter.  A  thick  alice  may  be  served  in  a  napkin  to  re* 
aemble  eream  cheese. 

^5  Anchovy  Toast 

Pare  the  crust  off  a  slice  of  bread,  cut  it  into  six  or 
eight  bits,  fiy  them  in  clarified  butter,  and  when  cold, 
spread  upon  them  two  or  three  anchovies,  boned,  wash-* 
ed,  and  pounded  to  a  paste,  together  with  a  little  fresh 
butter. 

Another  way  to  make  Anchovy  Toast. 

BoKE  and  roll  up  two  or  three  anchovies,  place  them 
upon  pieces  of  dry  toast,  and  garnish  with  curled  pars- 
ley. 

Butter  of  Anchovies. 

Wash  from  the  pickle  some  fine  young  anchovies, 
hone>  and  take  off  the  heads,  then  pound  them  in  a  mor- 
tar with  fresh  butter  till  quite  smooth,  and  rub  it  through 
ft  aioTeh 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

CRKAMH,  CIIHTAUDM,  JKLLIK8,  AND 
OTIIKH  BWKKT  DIHHBH. 


■™ ■>   »»  ^ 


Had  Currantt  or  I^ink  Cream. 

Pick  tbi«  currtnu  fnmi  tii«  tnUkf,  |Mt  dMin  into  a  far ,  j^ 
cIomIv  coTt^rml,  Aitci  Mil  ll  In  a  jhw  of  rold  water ;  MlHf 
it  boil  for  two  hottra,  Ntmin  th«  jnicii  throqf^h  a  «!«?•»  awl 
Mwt«i*t4*ti  it  wt^ll  wtUi  pottiMM  loaf  fOfifar.    Whoa  ool4 
add  a  ouart  of  vnmm  to  a  uiot  of  juico,  and  boat  it  iri||^ 
a  whUk  till  thick.    8ar?a  in  a  d«fip  glaan  didb. 

Another  lied  Currant,  or  Pink  Creanu 

HavKUtu  throa  quartDrN  of  a  pint  of  jttko  from  ni 
cnrratttN  w\wt\  full  lipis  add  to  it  ratbor  mora  than  a  qnar^ 
irr  of  a  pound  of  pounded  loaf  mifcar,  and  tbo  jnioo  of  ono 
luttion  ;  Mtir  it  into  a  iiint  and  a  balf  oi  crsaoit  and  whiiik 
it  till  quitu  thick,  bt^rvu  it  in  a  gkuiM  diiibi  or  in  jolly 
^luMMt^H.  It  ttmy  hi<  madH  with  currant  jally>  which  mix 
with  tho  lomon  jutca  and  Hugar* 

CuHturd  Cream. 

iinit,  in  half  a  pint  of  milk|  a  stick  of  cinnamon,  tho 
pecil  of  a  bnion  cut  thin,  two  or  throo  laurtil  loaviNi,  or  a 
low  bitt(*r  almondii  bruinod ;  strain,  and  add  it  to  tltroo 
pintN  of  rr»am ;  Mtir  into  it  tbo  woU-boaton  yolks  of  eight 
oggM,  Hwoeten  with  poandod  liif  supTi  |^^UlatA%ia»KMp 
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pan,  and  stir  it  constantly  till  it  thickens,  which  it  will 
do  before  it  comes  to  a  boil ;  pour  it  into  a  deep  dish,  and 
stir  it  now  and  then  till  cold.  Serve  in  a  glass  dish,  or 
custard  cups. 

Raspberry  Cream. 

Gather  the  fruit  upon  a  dry  day,  mash,  and  drip  it 
through  a  jelly-bag ;  to  every  pint  of  juice  add  a  pound 
of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  when  it  is  completely  dissol- 
T«d,  bottle  it  in  pint  and  half-pint  bottles,  filling  tliem 
only  to  the  neck.  When  to  be  used,  mix  it  with  rich 
cream,  add  more  sugar,  and  whisk  it  till  thick.  It  may 
be  made  the  day  before  it  is  required. 

Another  way  to  make  Raspberry  Cream. 

Mix  a  little  pounded  loaf  sugar  with  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  good  cream,  about  a  tea-cupfal  of  raspberry  jelly,  the 
grated  rind  of  one,  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon ;  beat  it 
well  together^  and,  with  a  syllabub  mill,  mill  it  slowly^for 
half  an  hour,  or  till  it  be  thick  and  solid.  Put  it  into  a 
glass  dish,  or  serve  it  in  custard  glasses. 

**  Another  way  to  make  Raspberry  Cream. 

Put  six  ounces  of  raspberry  jam  to  a  quart  of  cream, 
pulp  it  through  a  lawn  sieve,  mix  it  with  the  juice  of  a 
lemon  and  a  little  sugar,  and  whisk  it  till  thick.  Serve 
it  in  a  dish  or  glasses. 

Strawberry  cream  may  be  made  in  the  same  way.  For 
common  use,  substitute  good  milk  for  the  cream. 

Whipt  Cream. 

Sweeten,  with  pounded  loaf  sugar,  a  quart  of  cream, 
and  add  to  it  a  lump  of  sugar  which  has  been  rubbed  up- 
on the  peel  of  two  fine  lemons  or  bitter  oranges  ;  or  fla- 
vour it  with  orange-flower  water,  a  little  essence  of  roses, 
the  juice  of  ripe  strawberries,  or  of  any  other  fruit.  \M)isk 
the  cream  well  in  a  large  pan,  and,  as  the  froth  rises,  take 
it  off,  and  lay  it  upon  a  sieve  placed  over  another  pan, 
and  return  the  cream  whmb  drains  from  the  froth,  till  all 
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is  whisked,  then  heap  it  upon  a  dish,  or  pat  it  into  glasses. 
Garnish  with  thinly-pared  citron,  or  cedraty^  cut  into 
small  leaves,  or  into  any  fanciful  shape. 

To  colour  the  rose  cream,  or  to  heighten  that  of  straw- 
herry,  a  little  carmitie  or  lake  may  be  mixed  with  the 
cream,  which  may  be  iced  when  made. 

Spanish  Cream. 

Boil,  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  half  an  ounce  of  isiuglass, 
till  dissolved ;  strain,  and  mix  it  with  a  quart  of  cream 
or  good  milk ;  if  cream,  not  so  much  isinglass ;  stir  it 
over  the  fire  till  it  comes  to  a  boil ;  when  a  little  cooled, 
add  gradually  the  beaten  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  a  gjass  of 
white  wine.  Pour  it  into  a  deep  dish,  sweeten  with 
poonded  loaf  sugar,  stir  it  till  cold,  and  then  put' it  into  a 
shape. 

Honeycomb  Cream. 

Mjx  in  a  glass  or  china  dish  the  strained  juice  of  three 
lemons  with  half  a  pound  of  pounded  and  sifted  loaf  su- 
gar. Put  about  a  quart  of  good  cream  into  a  tea-pot, 
place  the  dish  upon  the  floor,  and  pour  the  cream  veff 
slowly  over  the  sugar  and  lemon  juice,  holding  the  tet- 
pot  as  high  as  possible,  so  as  to  froth  the  cream.  At  table 
it  should  be  well  stirred  before  it  is  helped. 

Coffee  Cream. 

Put  two  handfuls  of  fresh-burnt  coffee,  while  hot,  in- 
to-a  quart  of  boiling  new  milk  ;  cover  it  closely  for  three 
or  four  hours,  strain,  sweeten  it  with  pounded  loaf  sugar, 
and  add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  eight  eggs ;  strain  it 
again,  and  put  it  iiito  custard-cups,  which  place  in  a 
sance-pan  of  boiling  water,  to  remain  till  they  become 
£rm. 

Another  way  to  make  Coffee  Cream. 

Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  boil  it  with  a 
quart  of  cream,  and  mix  with  it  about  a  pint  of  very 
strong  coffee,  sweeten  it  well  with  pounded  ^V\\\fe  «vy^- 


candy ;  wfattk  it  for  a  few  rainutesy  and  wrve  it  in  eostard^ 
cups.  It  may  he  perfumed  with  a  tea-^oonful  of  the 
essence  of  the  cedrat  fruiu 

Solid  OeanL 

Squeeze  the  juice  of  a  large  lemon  upon  three  or  fons 
table-spoonfuls  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  one  pint  of  cream  ;  pour  it  from 
one  cup  into  another,  till  it  be  sufficiently  thick. 

Italian  Cream. 

Mix,  with  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs,  a  table* 
•poon^l  of  flour,  a  little  salt,  half  the  grated  peel  of  a  le« 
mon,  and  a  pint  of  milk ;  sweeten  with  pounded  loaf  su- 
gar, beat  it  quite  smooth,  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan^  and  stir 
it  constantly  till  it  thickens  ;  then  put  some  into  the  bot- 
tom of  a  dish^  and  put  in  a  layer  of  spunge-cake  dipped 
in  white  wine,  and  another  layer  of  the  cream,  till  all  is 
in  the  dish ;  co^er  the  top  with  a  thidc  snow  froth,  and 
brown  it  with  a  hot  shovel. 

The  snow  froth  is  made  with  the  white  of  a  new-laid 
egg  well  beaten,  with  a  little  sifted  loaf  sugar. 

Another  way  to  make  Italian  Cream. 

Sweeten  a  pint  of  cream  with  pounded  loaf  sugar ; 
boil  it  with  the  thinly-pared  rind  of  a  lemon,  and  a  bit  of 
cinnamon ;  strain,  and  mix  it  with  half  an  ounce  of  dis- 
solved isinglass ;  add  it^  while  boiling  hot,  to  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  six  eggs,  stir  it  till  quite  cold,  and  put  it 
into  a  shape  or  mould. 

Burnt  Cream. 

Boil  a  pint  of  cream  with  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  sweet- 
en it  with  pounded  loaf  sugar ;  beat,  with  the  yolks  of 
six,  and  whites  of  four  eggs,  one  table-spoonful  of  flour, 
the  same  of  orange-flower  water  and  of  ratafia ;  strain  the 
cream,  and  when  nearly  cold,  mix  it  with  the  eggs  and 
otho*  things ;  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  be  as  thick  as  a 
eostard ;  put  it  into  a  silver  dish,  strew  sifted  loaf  sugar 
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over  the  top,  and  brown  it  with  a  salamander.     Serve  it 
cold. 

Another  way  to  make  Burnt  Cream. 

BxAT,  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  a  table-spoonfid  of 
floor,  the  grated  peel  of  half  a  lemon,  and  three  pounded 
bitter  akainds^  sweeten  it  with  ponnded  loaf  sugar,  and 
stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  becomes  as  thick  as  a  custard  t 
put  it  into  the  dish  it  is  to  be  served  in.  Boil  with  a  little 
water  some  pounded  loaf  sugar,  till  it  turn  brown,  but  do 
not  stir  it  tall  taken  off  the  fire ;  by  degrees  pour  it  in 
figuras  over  the  top  of  the  cream.  It  may  be  eaten  hot 
4NrMld» 

White  Lemon  Cream, 

Rub,  with  some  lumps  of  loar  sugar,  the  rinds  of  six 
lemons,  and  grate  off  the  remainder ;  squeeze  and  strain 
the  juioe,  and  add  the  grated  peel  and  sugar,  with  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar ;  put  to  this  a 
quart  of  rich  cream,  and  whisk  it  till  very  thick.  The 
following  day,  soak  five  or  six  spunge  biscuits  in  white 
wine^  and  p«t  over  them  the  cream. 

Another  way  to  make  White  Lemon  Cream. 

Boil  the  thin  peel  of  two  lemons  in  a  pint  of  cream ; 
strain^  and  thicken  it  with  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  ^iree» 
and  whites  of  four  eggs ;  sweeten  it  with  pounded  loaf 
sugar,  stir  it  till  nearly  cold,  and  put  it  into  glasses. 

Stone  Cream. 

Put  three  table-spoonfuls  of  lemon  juice,  and  the  gra- 
ted peel  of  one,  some  preserved  apricots,  or  any  other 
sweetmeat,  into  a  glass  or  china  dish.  Boil  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a  little  water,  till  dissolved ;  add 
it  to  a  pint  of  cream,  sweetened  well  with  pounded  loaf 
sugar ;  boil  it,  and  stir  it  all  the  time  ;  pour  it  into  a  jug» 
atir  it  now  and  then  till  milk- warm,  then  pour  it  over  the 
eweetmeat  round  and  round.  It  may  be  made  the  day 
before  being  served. 
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Apple  Cream. 

Boil  twelve  large  apples  in  water  till  soft^  take  off  the 
peel,  ^nd  press  the  pulp  through  a  hair  sieve  upon  half  a 
pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar ;  whip  the  whites  of  two 
eggSy  add  them  to  the  apples^  and  beat  all  together  till  it 
becomes  very  stiff,  and  looks  quite  white.  Serve  it  heaped 
]D|p  on  a  dish. 

Another  way  to  make  Apple  Cream. 

F££L  and  core  five  large  apples  ;  boil  them  in  a  little 
water,  till  soft  enough  to  press  through  a  sieve ;  sweeten, 
and  beat  with  them  the  whisked  whites  of  five  eggs. 
Serve  it  with  cream  poured  round  it. 

SvnBS  Cream. 

Boil  the  grated  peel  of  a  large  lemon,  and  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  in  a  pint  of  cream  ; 
squeeze  the' juice  of  the  lemon  upon  a  tabli-spoonful  of 
fiour,  work  it  well  together^  and  gradually  add  to  it  the 
boiling  cream,  and  heat  it  all  over  the  fire ;  pour  it  into 
a  basin,  and  when  neai'ly  cold,  put  it  into  a  glass  or  china 
dish,  and  garnish  it  with  candied  orange-peel,  and  citron 
cut  into  straws.  This  dish  requires  to  be  constantly 
stirred  till  it  is  put  into  the  one  in  which  it  is  to  be 
served. 

Another  way.  to  make  Swiss  Cream. 

Whisk,  upon  a  hot  plate,  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  half 
a  pound  of  finely-pounded  sugar,  the  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon,  and  half  a  pint  of  light  French  or  Rhenish  white 
wine,  and  send  it  warm  to  table. 

Lemon  Cream. 

Steep  the  thinly-pared  rinds  of  four  large  lemons  in  a 
pint  of  water  for  twelve  hours  ;  strain,  and  dissolve  in  it 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  fine  loaf  sugar,  add  the  juice 
of  the  lemons  strained,  and  the  well-beaten  whites  of  se- 
ven^ and  the  yolk  of  one  egg.    Boil  it  over  a  slow  fire, 
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stirring  it  constantly  om  way,  till  it  is  like  a  thick  cream ; 
pon^^  into  a  glass  or  cnina  dish. 

4#iother  way  to  make  Lemon  Cream. 

Steep  the  peel  of  a  large  lemon  in  half  a  pint  of  wa- 
ter for  twelve  hours  ;  strain,  and  add  to  the  water  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and 
the  well-beaten  yolks  of  three,  and  whites  of  two^  eggs  p 
stir- it  constantly  one  way  over  the  fire  till  thick.  Serve 
in  custard- cups. 

It  may  be  perfumed  with  orange-flower  water,  amber- 
grisy  OK,  musk. 

Cream  Roseat. 


to  a  stiff  froth  the  whites  of  four  eggs ;  sweetea 
a  pint  of  good  milk^  drop  abput  three  table-spoon- 
fuls of  the  froth  into  it,  turn  it  •ver  once  or  twice  with 
the  spoon,  take  it  out,  and  put  it  upon  the  back  of  a  lawn 
sieve  placed  over  a  large  plate ;  repeat  this  till  it  is  all 
done ;  add  to  the  milk  another  hflV  pint,  with  a  little 
more  sugar,  and  mix  it  with  the  beaten  yolks  of  the  eggs ; 
stir  it  over  the  fire  till  thick ;  put  it  into  a  basin,  and  stir 
it  now  and  then  till  nearly  .cold  ;  add  a  table^ spoonful  of 
rose  water,  and  one  of  brandy.  Serve  it  in  a  glass  dish, 
and  lay  the  whites  of  the  eggs  over  the  top  at  equal  dis- 
tances. Cut  citron  and  candied  orange-peel  into  straws, 
and  put  them  over  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  or  strew  over 
them  coloured  comfits. 

Cream  for  Fruit  Tarts. 

Boit  a  stick  of  cinnamon,  two  or  three  peach  leaves, 
or  a  few  bruised  bitter  almonds,  in  a  quart  of  milk  ;  strain, 
sweeten,  and  mix  it,  when  cool,  with  three  or  four  well- 
beaten  eggs ;  stir  it  constantly  over  the  fire  till  it  thickens. 
It  may  be  eaten  with  stewed  apples,  prunes,  damsons,  or 
any  other  fruit. 

•Arrow-Root  Cream. 

Mix  a  table-spoonful  of  arrow-root  with  «k  \^^-cvx^S^sS. 
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of  cold  water;  let  it  settle,  and  pov  the  water  off.  Sweet- 
en  and  boil  a  quart  of  milk  with  foe  peel  of  a  lemon  and 
some  cinnamon ;  pick 'them  out,  and  pour  it  hoilinAipon 
the  arrow-root,  stirring  it  well  and  frequently  tfl  it  be 
€old.  Serve  it  in  a  glara  or  china  dish,  with  or  without 
grated  nutmeg  on  the  top.  It  may  be  eaten  with  any 
prefierred  fruit,  or  fruit  tarts. 

Orange  Cream. 

Squeeze  and  strain  the  juice  of  eleven  oranges,  sweeten 
ii  well  with  pounded  loaf  sugar,  stir  it  over  a  slow  fire 
till  the  sugar  be  dissolved,  and  take  off  the  scum  as  it 
rises ;  when  cold,  mix  it  with  the  well-beaten  flM  of 
twelve  eggs,  to  which  a  pint  of  cream  has  beenwded ; 
•tir  it  again  over  the  fire  till  thick.  Serve  in  a  glass  dish 
4x  custturd^cups.         •» 

Another  way  to  make  Orange  Cream. 

Boil  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  half  a 
pint  of  water,  till  halj^duced ;  sweeten  well,  with  pound- 
ed and  sifted  loaf  sugar,  the  strained  juice  of  four  oranges 
and  one  lemon ;  mix  in  the  isinglass  when  nearly  cold,  and 
immediately  stir  in  a  pint  of  cream  previously  beaten  .to 
a  froth  ;  stir  it  occasionally  till  it  begin  to  stiffen,  and  thea 
put  it  into  a  motild.  The  juioe  of  any  sort  of  fruit  may 
be  managed  in  the  same  way,  always  adding  the  juice  of 
a  lemon. 

Another  way  to  make  Orange  Cream.      j 

Sweeten,  with  pounded  loaf  sugar,  a  quart  of  good 
<sream  ;  mix  with  it  a  small  wine-glass  of  orange-flower 
water,  the  grated  rind  and  the  juice  of  a  Seville  orange ; 
whisk  it  till  quite  thick ;  soak  some  macaroons  in  wtute 
wine,  and  pile  them  in  the  middle  of  a  glass  or  china  dish, 
and  heap  the  whipt  cream  over  them  as  high  as  possible. 
Some  hours  after,  ornament  it  with  slices  of  green  citron 
cut  into  straws,  and  stuck  into  the  cream. 
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Caledonian  Cream. 

MOCE  ft  teble-Bpomifiil  of  orange  marmalade ;  add  it, 
witb  ft  i^an  of  brandy,  some  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  the 
joiee  of  a  Itenon,  to  a  quart  of  cream ;  whisk  it  for  half 
an  how,  and  pour  it  into  a  shape  with  holes  in  it,  or  put 
It  into  ft  amali  hair  aieve,  with  a  hit  of  thin  muslin  laid 
into  it. 

Imperial  Cream. 

Squbeze  and  strain  the  juice  of  three  lemons,  grate  the 
rinds  of  two,  mix  them  with  two  glasses  q£  brandy,  and 
flweetatwall  with  pounded  loaf  sugar;  and  a  quart  of 
cream  made  hot,  and  also  sweetened ;  pour  it  throng  a 
tea-pot.  The  dish  must  stand  upon  the  floor,  and  the 
person  who  pours  in  the  cream  upon  a  table,  carrying  the 
stream  up  by  degrees  as  high  as  possible.  When  cold, 
garnish  the  dish  with  lemon-peel. 

Another  way  to  make  Imperial  Cream. 

Add  a  table-spoonful  of  orange-flower  water  to  the 
jidce  of  three  lemons,  and  stir  in  pounded  loaf  sugar  tiU 
ai  thick  as  a  sirup ;  boil  a  pint  of  milk,  with  half  the  peel 
of  a  lemon,  and  a  little  sugar ;  stir  it  till  milk-warm,  and 
put  it  all  into  a  tea-pot,  from  which  pour  it  into  a  dish 
placed  upon  the  floor. 

Ratafia  Cream. 

In  a  tea-cupful  of  thin  cream  boil  two  or  three  large 
laurel,  or  young  peach  leaves  ;  when  it  has  boiled  three  or 
four  minutes,  strain,  and  mix  with  it  a  pint  of  rich  sweet 
.'b:eam ;  addt^ee  well-beaten  whites  of  eggs,  and  sweeten 
it  wi^  pounded  loaf  sugar.  Put  it  into  a  sauce-pan,  and 
itir  it  gently  one  way  over  a  slow  fire  till  it  be  thick ;  pour 
It  into  a  china  dish,  and  when  quite  cold,  ornament  it  with 
sireetmeats  cut  out  like  flowers ;  or  strew  over  the  top 
barlequin  comfits. 
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Curds  and  Cream. 

With  about  half  a  table-spoonful  of  rennet,  turn  tm 
quarts  of  milk  just  from  the  cow ;  drain  off  the  whey,  an 
fill  a  mould  with  the  curd ;  when  it  has  stood  an  hour  < 
two,  turn  it  out.  Strew  coloured  comfits  over  it,  sweetc 
some  cream^  mix  grated  nutmeg  with  it,  and  pour  it  rour 
the  curd. 

Curds  and  Cream,  as  in  Scotland. 

Put  two  quarts  of  new  milk  into  the  dish  in  which 
is  to  fate  served,  and  turn  it  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  renne 
when  the  cure  has  come,  serve  it  with  cream  in  a  sep] 
rate  dish. 

Naples  Curd. 

Put  into  a  quart  of  new  milk  a  stick  of  cinnamon,  be 
it  a  few  minutes,  take  out  the  cinnamon,  and  stir  in  eigj 
well-beaten  eggs,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  white  win( 
when  it  boils  again,  strain  it  through  a  sieve ;  beat  the  cui 
in  a  basin,  together  with  about  half  an  ounce  of  butte 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water,  and  poundc 
sugar  sufficient  to  sweeten  it.  Put  it  into  a  mould  ft 
two  hours  before  it  is  sent  to  table. 

White  wine,  sugar,  and  cream,  may  be  mixed  togethe 
and  poured  round  the  curd,  or  served  in  a  sauce-tureen 

Kerry  Buttermilk. 

Put  six  quarts  of  buttermilk  into  a  cheese-cloth,  liar 
it  in  a  cool  place,  and  let  the  whey  drip  from  it  for  t\i 
or  three  days  ;  when  it  is  rather  thick,  put  it  into  a  basl 
sweeten  it  with  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  add  a  glass  • 
brandy,  or  of  sweet  wine,  and  as  much  raspberry  jar 
or  sirup,  as  will  colour  and  give  it  an  agreeable  fiavou 
Whisk  it  well  together,  and  serve  it  in  a  glass  dish. 

Hattered  Kit. 

Make  two  quarts  of  new  milk  scalding  hot,  and  po) 
it  quickly  upon  four  quarts  of  fresh-made  buttenuil 
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after  which  it  must  not  be  stirred ;  let  it  remain  till  cold 
and  firm,  then  take  off  the  top  part,  drain  it  in  a  hair-sieve, 
mad  put  it  into  a  shape  for  half  an  hour.  It  is  eaten  with 
cream,  terred  in  a  separate  dish. 

Another  way  to  make  Hattered  Et. 

Put  into  the  dish  it  is  to  be  served  in  one-third  of 
cream  with  two-thirds  of  buttermilk,  add  a  little  pound- 
ed loaf  sugar,  and  beat  it  well  together.  Strew  over  it  a 
little  poonded  cinnamon,  and  let  it  stand  for  three  or  four 
hollrs. 

Almond  Cream. 

Blanch  and  pound  to  a  paste,  with  rose  water,  six 
ounces  of  almonds,  mix  them  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
cream  which  has  been  boiled  with  the  peel  of  a  small  le- 
mon ;  add  two  well-beaten  eggs,  and  stir  the  whole  over 
the  fire  till  it  be  thick,  taking  care  not  to  allow  it  to  boil ; 
aweeten  it,  and  when  nearly  cold,  stir  in  a  table-spoonful 
of  orange-flower  or  rose  water. 

Raspberry  Iced  Cream. 

Mix  a  table-spoonful  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  a  large 
wooden-spoonful  of  raspberry  jelly,  and  a  little  cochineal, 
to  heighten  the  colour,  with  the  juice  of  a  large  lemon ; 
strain,  and  put  it  into  the  freezing-pot ;  cover  it  closely, 
and  place  it  in  a  bucket  which  has  a  small  hole  near  the 
bottom,  and  a  spigot  to  let  the  water  run  off,  and  which 
has  in  it  plenty  of  ice  broken  small,  and  mixed  with  three 
or  four  handfuls  of  coarse  salt ;  press  the  ice  closely  round 
the  freezing-pot,  turn  it  round  and  round  for  about  ten 
minutes,  take  off  the  cover,  and  remove  the  frozen  cream 
to  the  centre  with  a  spoon,  cover  it  again^  and  turn  it  till 
all  be  equidly  iced.  Serve  it  in  China  ice  pails,  or  put  it 
into  moulds,  cover  them  tightly  with  wet  bladder,  and 
place  them  in  a  bucket  with  ice,  as  before,  for  an  hour  or 
more ;  dip  the  moulds  into  cold  water  before  turning  out, 
imd  serve  them  immediately.  Water  ices  are  made  in 
this  way,  substituting  water  for  cream. 
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Apricot  Iced  Cream. 

Mix  a  table-fipoonfal  of  pounded  loaf  sagar  wit 
one  of  apricot  jam,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  half  i 
of  blanched  bitter  almonds  pounded  with  a  li 
water ;  add  a  pint  of  cream,  and  stir  it  all  well 
before  pBtting  it  into  the  freezing-pot* 

Mille  Fruit  Iced  Cream. 

Stuain  the  juice  of  three  lemons,  grace  the 
one.  Mince  finely,  of  orange  marmalade,  dried 
and  preserved  angelica,  a  dessert-spoonful  each 
these  half  a  pint  of  sirup,  and  mix  the  whole  wil 
and  a  half  of  cream,  or  a  pint  of  water,  and  then 
here  and  there  a  few  drops  of  the  prepared  c< 
Fnt  it  into  a  mould,  and  freeze  it 

Orange  Water  Iced. 

Mix  with  a  pint  of  water  the  stramed  juice 
China  oranges,  and  that  of  one  lemon,  also  the  gn 
of  one  orange  ;  sweeten  it  well  with  sirup. 

The  Juice  of  Fresh-Gathered  Fruit 

Press  through  a  sieve  the  juice  of  a  pint  o 
currants  or  raspberries,  add  to  it  four  or  five  c 
pounded  loaf  sugar,  a  little  lemon  juice,  and  i 
cream.  It  may  be  whisked  previous  to  freezin 
mixture  of  the  juice  may  be  used. 

Blancmange. 

Boil  till  dissolved,  in  a  large  tea-cupful  of  wat 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass ;  when  milk-w: 
it  to  a  quart  of  rich  cream,  with  a  stick  of  cinna 
peel  of  a  lemon,  two  or  three  laurel  leaves,  or  a  fi 
almonds ;  sweeten  with  pounded  loaf  sugar ;  8t: 
the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  for  two  or  three  minutei 
it  through  a  bit  of  muslin  into  a  deep  dish,  and  e 
nearly  cold,  then  pour  it  into  an  earthenware  r 
abape ;  the  followbg  day,  dip  the  mould  into  wai 
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for  a  miniite  or  so,  elap  it  with  the  hand  to  loosen  the 
edge,  place  the  glaas  or  china  dish  over  the  mould,  and 
turn  it  eat  qniddy  upon  ^  dith.  As  much  cow-heel 
stock  as  will  half  fill  the  shi^pe  may  be  substituted  for  the 
iiiiiitflwiii 

Another  Tv^y  to  make  Blancmange* 

BukVCH  and  pound,  with  a  fittle  ratafia  or  rose  water^ 
two  ounces  of  sweet,. and  six  bitter  almonds;  dissolve 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass ;  add  it,  when  milk* 
warm,  to  a  quart  of  good  cream ;  half  milk  half  cream  may 
be  used ;  mix  in  the  almonds,  the  peel  of  a  small  lemon, 
'and  a  bit  of  cinnamon ;  sweeten  it  with  pounded  loaf 
sugar,  lei  k  stand  fcur  two  or  three  hours,  put  it  into  a 
tance-pa&y  stir  it  constantly,  and  let  it  bcnl  for  six  or 
e^t  minutes;  strain  it  through  a  lawn  sieve,  and  stir  it 
tiU  nearly  cold,  then  pour  it  into  a  mould. 

Another  way  to  make  Blancmange. 

Bi«AiVGH  and  pound  one  ounce  of  sweet  almonds  with 
a  glass  of  sheny,  and  a  table*spoonful  of  pounded  loaf 
sugar ;  add  it  to  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass 
dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  boil  it  till  the  fla- 
vour of  the  almonds  be  extracted,  stirring  it  all  the  time  ; 
strain  it  through  a  bit  of  thin  muslin,  and  mix  with  it  a 
fourt  of  good  cream ;  stir  it  till  quite  cold,  and  pour  it 
into  a  shape. 

Blancmange  Eggs. 

Make  a  small  hole  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  large 
eggs,  and  let  out  all  the  egg  carefully ;  wash  the  shells, 
drain,  and  fill  them  with  blancmange ;  place  them  in  a 
deep  dish  filled  with  rice  or  barley  to  keep  them  steady^ 
and  when  quite  cold,  gently  break  and  peel  off  the  shelL 
Cut  the  peel  of  a  lemon  into  delicately  fine  shreds,  lay 
Aem  info  a  glass  dish,  and  put  in  the  eggs ;  or  serve  them 
k  a  glaftB  dish  with  a  pink  cream  round  them. 
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American  Blaucmange. 

Mix  half  a  pint  of  cold  water  with  two  ounces  of  ar- 
row-root, let  it  settle  for  fifteen  minutes,  pour  off  the  wa- 
ter, and  add  a  table-spoonful  of  laurel  water,  and  a  little 
sugar ;  sweeten  a  quart  of  new  milk,  boil  it  with  a  little 
cinnamon,  and  half  the  peel  of  a  lemon ;  pick  out  the  cin- 
namon and  lemon,  and  pour  the  boiling  milk  upon  the 
arrow-root,  stirring,  it  all  the  time.  Put  it  into  a  mould, 
and  turn  it  out  the  following  day. 

Dutch  Blancmange. 

Wash  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  isinglass^  pour  a  pint ' 
and  a  half  of  boiling  water  over  it,  let  it  stand  for  an 
hour,  and  then  boil  it  for  twenty  minutes ;  strain,  and 
when  it  is  nearly  cold^  add  the -beaten  yolks  of  six  eggs^ 
a  pint  of  Lisbon  wine,  the  peel  of  one,  and  juice  of  two 
lemons,  with  a  stick  of  cinnamon,  and  sweeten  with 
pounded  loaf  sugar ;  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  begin  to 
simmer,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil ;  pick  out  the  peel 
and  cinnamon,  pour  it  into  a  basin,  stir  it  till  nearly  cold, 
and  put  it  into  a  shape. 

Custard. 

Sweeten  a  quart  of  thin  cream,  or  good  milk,  with 
pounded  loaf  sugar ;  boil  it  with  a  bit  of  cinnamon,  and 
half  the  peel  of  a  lemon ;  strain  it,  and  when  a  little  cooled, 
mix  it  gradually  with  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  ten  eggs ; 
stir  it  over  a  slow  fire  till  it  be  pretty  thick,  pour  it  into 
a  basin,  and  add  a  table-spoonful  of  rose  water,  and  one 
of  brandy ;  keep  stirring  it  every  now  and  then  till  cold, 
and  then  put  it  into  glasses,  cups,  or  a  dish.  It  may  be 
made  the  day  before  it  is  used. 

Almond  Costard. 

BLANCiiand  pound  with  two  table-spocmfuls  of  orange- 
flower  water  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  almonds^  add  rather 
more  than  a  pint  of  cream,  and  the  well-beaten  yolks  of 
BIX  eggs ;  sweeten  ^ith  pounded  loaf  sugar^  and  stir  it 
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ever  ft  slow  fire  till  it  thickens ;  but  do  not  allow  it  to 
boiL  Serre  it  in  a  glass  dish,  or  cups,  and  put  o^er  the 
top  sifted  loaf  sugar. 

Another  way  to  make  Almond  Custard* 

With  a  quart  of  thin  cream,  mix  four  ounces  of  pound- 
ed loaf  sugar,  two  ounces  of  sweet,  and  one  of  bitter  al- 
monds finely  pounded,  and  a  stick  of  cinnamon ;  stir  till 
it  boils,  and  then  tiU  nearly  cold ;  pick  out  the  cinnamon, 
and  add  the  beaten  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  of  rose  water 
and  of  brandy  two  table-spoonfuls  each ;  stir  it  agsdn  over 
the  fire  till  it  thickens,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil.  Serve 
in  custard  ghisses. 

Lemon  Custard. 

Boil  two  glasses  of  white  wine,  half  a  pint  of  water^ 
and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  brandy ;  when  nearly  cold, 
add  the  grated  peel  and  juice  of  two  lemons,  with  half  a 
pound  of  poundec^  loaf  sugar,  and  the  well-beaten  yolks 
of  m  eggs ;  stir  it  over  a  slow  fire  till  it  thickens,  pour 
it  into  a  basin,  and  stir  now  and  then  till  cold ;  put  it 
into  a  dish^  or  cups,  with  sifted  loaf  sugar  over  the  top. 

.    Another  way  to  make  Lemon  Custard. 

Put  the  juice  of  four  lemons,  with  three  ounces  of 
pounded  loaf  sugar,  into  a  deep  dish.  Boil  the  grated 
peel  of  one  lemon  and  two  ounces  of  pounded  loaf  sugar 
in  a  quart  of  cream,  and  pour  it  over  the  juice  and  sugar. 
It  will  keep  for  four  days. 

Turning  out  Custard. 

Mix  with  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs  a  pint  of 
new  milk,  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  dissolved^  or  enough 
of  calFs-feet  stock  to  stiffen  it,  and  two  laurel  leaves ;. 
sweeten  with  poimded  loaf  sugar,  and  stir  it  over  a  slow 
fire  till  it  thickens ;  pour  it  into  a  basin,  and  stir  it  till  a 
little  cooled,  then  pour  it  into  cups  to  turn  out  when 
quite  cold.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  a  little 
cream ;  add  it  to  nearly  half  a  pound  oi  XiYo^tL  ^xiksgsx  " 
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bnrat ;  strain  it  through  a  sieve,  and  when  cold,  pour  it 
round  the  costards. 

Orange  Custard. 

Sweeten  the  strained  juice  of  ten  oranges  with  ponnd- 
ed  loaf  sugar,  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  hot,  take  off  the 
scum,  and  when  nearly  cold,  add  to  it  the  beaten  yolks 
of  twelve  eggs,  and  a  pint  of  cream ;  put  it  into  a  sauce- 
pan, and  stir  it  over  a  slow  fire  till  it  thickens.  Serve  iu 
cups  or  a  dish. 

Durham  Custard. 

To  a  pint  of  cream  add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  and  about  a  third  of  a  pint  of  mild  strong  ale ; 
sweeten,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  nearly  boils,  then 
poiur  it  into  a  dish,  iu  the  bottom  of  which  is  laid  thin 
toasted  bread,  cut  into  square  bits. 

Rice  Custard. 

Mix  a  pint  of  milk,  half  a  pint  of^  cream,  one  ounce 
of  sifted  ground  rice,  five  or  six  bitter  almonds,  blanched 
and  pounded  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  rose  water ; 
sweeten  with  loaf  sugar,  and  stir  it  altogether  till  it 
nearly  boils ;  add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs ; 
stir,  and  let  it  simmer  for  about  a  minute  ;  pour  it  into  a 
dish,  or  serve  it  in  cups,  with  sifted  loaf  sugar  over  the 
top. 

Common  Custard. 

Boil  a  pint  of  milk  with  a  bit  of  cinnamon  and  two 
or  three  laurel  leaves;  mix  with  one  table-spoonful  of 
flour,  or  potato  flour,  two  and  a  half  of  cold  milk,  put 
it  into  a  lawn  sieve,  and  pour  the  boiling  milk  upon  it ; 
let  it  run  into  a  basin,  mix  in  by  degrees  the  well- beaten 
yolks  of  three  eggs ;  sweeten,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  for 
a  few  minutes  to  thicken. 

To  Ornament  Custards  or  Creams. 
Whisk  for  one  hour  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  together 
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with  two  table-spoonfiils  of  raspberry,  or  red  cnrraQt 
fiimp  or  jeUy ;  lay  it  in  any  form  upon  a  costard  or  cream, 
piled  up  to  imitate  rock.  It  may  be  served  in  a  diah 
with  eream  round  it. 

Calf 's-Feet  Jelly  Cake. 

Scald,  take  off  the  hair,  and  clean  two  dozen  of  calf's 
feet ;  put  them  on  in  cold  water^  allowing  the  proportion 
of  two  quarts  to  four  feet ;  boil  them  slowly  for  eight  or 
nine  hours ;  take  ont  the  bones,  and  strain  the  liquor 
l^ough  a  hair  siere.  The  following  day  remove  care- 
fully every  particle  of  fat,  and  the  sediment  at  the  bottom, 
then  put  the  jelly  into  a  nicely-cleaned  brass  pan ;  let  it 
boil  over  a  stove,  or  slow  fire,  till  it  becomes  very  thick, 
and  appears  almost  black  in  the  pan ;  then  put  a  little  of 
it  over  the  bottom  of  small  plates  to  dry,  and  when  cool, 
tnni  it ;  the  next  day  lay  it  upon  tins,  or  sheets  of  paper, 
and  place  them  at  a  little  distance  from  the  fire,  that  it 
may  dry  gradually ;  when  clear  and  hard,  put  it  up  in 
paper  hags.  Four  ounces  of  this  jelly,  dissolved  in  three, 
pints  of  water,  and  boiled  to  a  quart,  is  sufficient  to  make 
what  will  fill  two  middling-sized  moulds.  Ox.  feet  may 
be  substituted  for  calf's  feet ;  the  jelly  made  from  them  is 
equally  good,  but  not  so  delicate  in  colour. 

..     .  Jelly. 

To  a  qnart  of  the  stock  jelly  put  half  a  pound  of  loaf 
sugar  pounded,  a  stick  or  two  of  cinnamon  broken  into 
small  bits,  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  a  pint  of  currant  wine,  ^ 
and  one  of  sherry  or  teneriife,  and  the  beaten  whites  of 
five  eggs ;  put  it  all  into  a  nicely-cleaned  sauce-pan^  stir 
it  gently  till  it  boils,  and  boil  it  for  three  or  four  minutes. 
Pour  it  into  a  jelly-bag,  with  a  basin  or  mug  placed  un* 
demeath  ;  run  it  immediately  through  the  bag  again  into 
another  basin,  and  repeat  this  till  it  begins  to  drop.  It 
ipill  then  be  as  transparent  as  possible,  and  may  be  put 
iato  moulds  or  glasses.  When  all  has  apparently  dripped, 
pour  about  a  pint  of  boiling  water  into  the  bag,  whldv 
Trill  produce  a  little  thm  jelly  fit  to  drink ;  xW  «\«cA  ^^^ 
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the  jelly-bug  should  be  placed  near  to  the  fire ;  sherry 
alone,  or  teneriffe,  may  be  used.  The  jelly  may  be  pnt 
into  quart  bottles,  corked  tightly,  which  will  make  it  keep 
good  for  some  weeks ;  place  the  bottle  in  warm  water 
when  it  is  required  for  use. 

Fresh  Calf 's-Feet  Stock. 

iScALD^  take  off  the  hair,  and  wash  very  clean  four  feet ; 
pnt  them  into  a  sauce-pan  with  two  quarts  of  cold  water, 
and  when  it  comes  to  a  boil,  let  them  simmer  for  six  or 
seven  hours ;  take  out  the  feet,  and  strain  the  liquor  into 
a  deep  dish.  The  following  day  remove  the  fat  carefully 
from  the  top,  and  give  it  another  boil,  which  will  reduce 
it  to  one  quart  of  stiff  stock  or  jelly. 

Ale  or  Porter  Jelly. 

For  a  large  shape,  put  to  the  prepared  stock  or  jelly 
more  than  half  a  bottle  of  strong  ale  or  porter,  a  pound 
of  loaf  sugar,  the  peel  of  one,  and  the  juice  of  four  large 
lemons,  a  stick  of  cinnamon,  and  the  beaten  whites  of 
eight  eggs ;  put  it  all  into  a  sauce-pan,  stir  it  gently ;  let 
it  boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  pour  it  into  a  jelly-bag  till 
it  runs  perfectly  clear. 

Ox-Feet  Jelly. 

Put  a  little  hot  water  over  the  top  of  the  stock,  pour 
it  off,  and  wipe  it  dry  with  a  clean  cloth ;  put  a  quart  of 
it  into  a  sauce-pan  with  the  beaten  whites  of  ^ve  or  six 
eggs,  the  juice  of  five  lemons  made  very  sweet  with  good 
brown  sugar,  a  clove  or  two,  and  a  little  cinnamon  pound- 
ed ;  let  it  boil  twenty  minutes,  stirring  it  all  the  time ; 
take  it  off  the  fire,  and  add  a  pint,  or  half  a  pint,  of  white 
wine,  and  run  it  trough  a  jelly-bag  till  clear. 

Hartshorn  Jelly. 

Boil  ten  ounces  of  hartshorn  shavings  in  four  quarts 

of  water  till  reduced  to  three  pints ;  strain  it ;  when  cold, 

add  to  it  a  pint  of  white  wine,  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar, 

and  the  peel  of  two  \emoiL«  *,  set  it  over  the  fire,  stir  it 
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till  the  jelly  is  melted,  and  ponr  in  the  stramed  juice  of 
eight  lemons^  and  the  beaten  whites  of  twelve  eggs :  stir 
it,  and  let  it  boil  quickly  a  few  minutes ;  pour  it  into  a 
jelly-bag  till  it  runs  perfectly  clear. 

Another  way  to  make  Hartshorn  Jelly. 

Boil  half  a  pound  of  hartshorn  shavings  for  three  hours 
and  a  half  in  four  pints  and  a  half  of  water ;  strain  it 
through  a  bit  of  muslin,  and  stir  into  it  three  ounces  of 
dissolved  isinglass ;  if  large,  the  peel  of  one,  if  small,  of 
two  lemons,  and  their  juice,  half  the  peel  of  an  orange^ 
three  jparts  of  a  tea-cupful  of  brandy,  and  one  of  white 
wine ;  sweeten  with  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  when  luke- 
warm, put  it  into  a  sauce-pan  with  the  beaten  whites  of 
six  ^gs ;  stir  it,  and  let  it  boil  for  two  minutes ;  strain 
it  through  a  jelly-bag  two  or  three  times  till  perfectly 
dear. 

Apple  Jelly. 

Pare  and  cut  small  thirteen  good-sized  acid  baking 
apples ;  as  they  are  cut,  throw  them  into  two  quarts  of 
cold  water ;  boil  them  in  this  till  the  Substance  is  ex- 
tracted and  nearly  half  the  liquid  wasted ;  drain,  them 
through  a  hair  sieve,  and  with  the  back  of  a  spoon  press 
out  all  the  juice,  run  it  through  a  jelly-bag,  and  to  a  pint 
of  the  liquid  allow  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
pounded  loaf  sugar.  Pat  it  on  the  fire  with  the  peel  of 
a  lemon,  stir  it  till  the  sugar  is  melted  ;  when  it  boils  take 
off  the  scum,  add  the  juice  of  the  lemon  ;  let  it  boil  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  minutes ;  try  a  little  of  it  in  a  saucer, 
and  when  it  jellies,  take  out  the  peel  and  pour  it  into  a 
mould.    This  jelly  will  keep  good  for  some  weeks. 

Jaune  Mange, 

Boil,  till  dissolved,  in  a  pint  of  water,  two  ounces  of 
isinglass,  and  the  thinly-pared  peel  of  one  lemon  and  a 
half ;  strain,  and  add  to  it  a  pint  of  white  wine,  the  juice 
of  three  Seville  oranges  or  lemons,  and  the  beaten  ^{qI\^ 
of  eight  eggs ;  sweeten  it  with  pounded  \o«S.  «vi^gw,\\)S. 
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it  into  a  sauce-pan,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  thicken ; 
pour  it  into  a  monld,  and  turn  it  out  when  cold. 

Arrow-Root  Jelly. 

Steep  for  some  hours,  in  two  table- spoonfuls  of  water, 
the  peel  of  a  lemon,  and  three  or  four  bitter  almonds 
pounded ;  strain,  and  mix  it  with  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
arrow-root,  the  same  quantity  of  lemon  juice,  and  one  of 
ferandy ;  sweeten,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  quite  thick, 
and  when  quite  cold,  put  it  into  jelly  glasses. 

Hum  Jelly.  jf 

Clarify,  and  boil  to  a  sirup,  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  ; 
dissolve  one  ounce  of  isinglass  in  half  a  pint  of  water, 
strain  it  through  a  sieve  into  the  sirup  when  it  is  half 
^^arm,  and  when  nearly  cold,  stir  in  a  quart  of  white 
wine  ;  mix  it  well,  and  add  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
old  Jamaica  rum,  stir  it  for  a  few  minutes,  and  pour  it 
into  a  mould,  or  into  glasses. 

Punch  Jelly. 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  isinglass  in  five  or  six  tea- 
cupfiils  of  water  rstrain,  and  add  to  it,  when  boiling  hot, 
one  tea-cupful  and  a  half  of  brandy,  the  same  of  rum,  and 
one  of  lemon  juice,  with  half  a  pound  of  pounded  loaf 
sugar ;  stir  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  pour  it  into  a 
shape. 

Orange  Jelly. 

Squeeze  the  juice  of  eight  oranges  and  six  lemons, 
grate  the  peel  of  half  the  fruit,  and  steep  it  in  a  pint  of 
cold  water ;  mix  it  with  the  juice,  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  loaf  si}gar^  one  ounce  and  ti  quarter  of  isinglass, 
and  the  beaten  whites  of  seven  eggs ;  put  it  into  a  sauce- 
jMEUi,  aiid  stir  it  till  it  boils ;  let  it  boil  for  a  few  minutes, 
strain  it  through  a  jelly-bag  till  clear ;  put  it  into  a  mould 
or  glasses. 
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•r 

Another  way  to  make  Orange  Jelly. 

Dissolve  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in 
half  a  pint  of  water ;  add  it  to  a  quart  of  cream,  and  the 
strained  juice  of  three  sweet  or  bitter  oranges^  and  six 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  part  of  which  has  been  previously 
rubbed  upon  the  rind  of  the  oranges ;  stir  it  in  a  saucer- 
pan  OTor  the  fire  till  it  boils,  put  it  into  a  basin,  stir  it  till 
nearly  cold^  and  then  pour  it  into  a  mould. 

Another  way  to  make  Orange  Jelly. 

Dissolve  two  ounces  of  isinglass  in  boiling  water,  add 
it  to  the  Btndned  juice  of  twelve  oranges  and  one  lemon ; 
sweeten  with  pounded  loaf  sugar ;  boil,  and  strain  it.  The 
^H'anges  may  be  cut  into  half,  and  the  pulp  taken  out,  the 
•kins  placed  in  a  dish  to  keep  them  steady,  and  filled  with 
the  jelly.  It  will  be  firm  in  three  or  four  hours ;  or  it  may 
be  served  in  a  mould. 

'        Another  way  to  make  Orange  Jelly. 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a  pint  of  water ; 
when  nearly  cold,  mix  with  it  the  strained  juice  of  eight 
or  nine  oranges ;  sweeten  with  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and 
stir  it  till  it  be  dissolved ;  strain  it  through  a  lawn  sieve, 
and  pour  it  into  a  shape. 

Pomona  Jelly. 

Feel,  core,  and  cut  into  quarters  six  large,  green,  add 
apples,  throw  them  into  cold  water,  as  they  are  done; 
take  them  out,  and  adding  about  five  ounces  of  pounded 
loaf  sugar,  stew  them  till  quite  soft ;  rub  them  through  a 
sieve,  and  add  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  which 
has  been  boiled  till  dissolved  in  less  than  half  a  pint  of 
ivater.  Rub  two  lumps  of  sugar  upon  the  peel  of  a  le- 
mon to  extract  the  flavour,  add  it  to  the  jelly,  with  a  lit- 
tle more  sugar  if  not  suflBciently  sweet ;  stir  it  over  the 
fire  till  quite  hot,  and  then  put  it  into  a  mould.  Turn  it 
•out  the  next  day. 
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Strawberry  Jelly. 

Put  some  fresh-gathered  strawberries  into  an  earthen 
pan,  bmise  them  with  a  wooden  spoon,  add  a  little  cold 
water,  and  some  finely-pounded  loaf  sugar.  In  an  hour 
or  two,  strain  it  through  a  jelly-bag,  and  to  a  quart  of 
the  juice  add  one  ounce  of  isinglass,  which  has  been  dis- 
solved in  half  a  pint  of  water,  well  skimmed^  strained,  and 
allowed  to  cool ;  mix  all  well,  and  pour  it  into  an  earthen 
mould.  . 

Raspbcary  jeNy,  red  currant  jelly,  and  red  currants 
mixed  with  raspberries,  may  be  made  exactly  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  the  bright  red  colour  may  be  improved  by 
mixing  in  a  little  carmine  or  lake.  When  this  kind  of 
jelly  is  to  be  made  with  cherries,  the  fruit  should  be  boil- 
ed a  few  minutes  in  clarified  sugar,  and  when  cold,  the 
juiee  of  one  or  two  lemons  may  be  added  with  the  isin- 
glass. 

A  little  lemon  juice  may  be  added  to  any  of  the  other 
jellies,  in  proportion  to  the  acidity  of  the  fruit. 
I    They  may  be  iced  by  covering  and  surrounding  the 
mould  with  ice,  without  any  salt. 

Floating  Island. 

Boil,  with  a  pint  of  milk,  a  bit  of  cinnamon,  and  half 
the  peel  of  a  lemon  ;  when  almost  cold,  strain  it,  and  mix 
with  it  the  beaten  white  of  one,  and  the  yolks  of  three 
«gg8 ;  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  thick,  pour  it  into  a  dish, 
flod  stir  it  now  and  then  till  cold.  Whisk  the  whites  of 
two  eggs,  and  half  a  pint  of  Guava  quince  or  red  currant 
jelly,  tUl  it  be  a  veiy  stiff  froth,  and  heap  it  upon  the 
custard. 

Another  way  to  make  Floating  Island. 

Three  spoonfuls  of  raspberry  or  currant  jelly,  and  the 

whites  of  as  many  eggs  ;  beat  them  together  one  way  till 

the  spoon  will  stand  erect ;  pile  it  upon  cream  beaten  up 

with  wine  and  sugar,  and  a  little  grated  lemon-peel ;  or 

npoD  apple  jelly* 
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Un  Turban  de  Ris,  et  de  Pommes. 

BoiLy  in  mftk,  some  fine  whole  rice,  with  half  the  peel 
of  a  lemon.  Pare  and  core  some  apples,  and  cut  them  in- 
to qnartera;  stew  them  in  a  sirup  of  sugar  and  water, 
with  a  little  orange  marmalade,  taking  care  to  keep  them 
quite  whole.  Make  a  rich  custard  as  follows :  Sweeten 
a  quart  of  thin  cream  or  good  milk,  and  hoil  it  with  le- 
mon-peel and  cinnamon ;  strain  the  cream,  and  let  it  cool. 
Beat  up  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  and  mix  the  cream  gra- 
dually with  them ;  put  it  over  a  slow  fire,  and  keep  stir- 
ring constantly  till  it  is  pretty  thick ;  pour  it  into  a  dish, 
and  stir  in  a  tahle-spoonfiil  of  rose  water  or  brandy,  but 
both  will  enrich  the  flavour ;  keep  stirring  it  occasionally 
till  nearly  cold.  Place  the  rice  round  a  dish  in  the  form 
of  a  wall,  put  the  custard  into  it,  and  build  the  apples  all 
round  the  outside,  so  as  to  hide  the  rice.  It  may  be  sent 
to  table  quite  cold,  or  in  some  degree  warm. 

Orange  Fool. 

Mix  the  strained  juice  of  three  Seville  oranges  with 
six  well-beaten  eggs,  a  pint  of  cream,  some  grated  nut- 
meg and  lemon-peel ;  sweeten  with  pounded  loaf  sugar, 
and  stir  it  over  a  slow  fira  till  it  is  as  thick  as  a  custard^ 
but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil ;  pour  it,  when  a  little  cool,  in- 
to a  glass  dish  or  custard-cups ;  put  sifted  loaf  sugar  over 
the  top. 

Gooseberry  Fool. 

Scald  a  quart  of  gooseberries  with  half  a  pint  of  wa- 
ter ;  when  quite  soft,  rub  the  pulp  through  a  sieve.  Boil 
half  a  pint  of  milk,  and  the  same  quantity  of  cream,  with 
balf  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  and  a  stick  of  cinnamon ;  strain 
it  when  nearly  cold,  and  mix  it  with  the  pulped  fruit,  and 
fiweeten  with  good  brown  sugar.  Serve  in  glasses  or 
eii8tard*cups.  It  may  be  made  with  three  beaten  yolks 
of  e^fh  and  a  pint  of  milk  sweetened,  and  which  is  to 
jbe^rtiiTed  over  the  fire  till  a  little  thick,  and  when  cold^ 
mixed  with  the  gooseberries. 
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Apple  Fool.  V 

Fare,  core,  and  cut  into  thin  bits,  some  good  stewing 
apples ;  stew  them  till  tender,  with  a  little  water,  two 
cloves,  a  bit  of  cinnamon,  and  the  peel  of  half  a  lemon ; 
pulp  half  a  pound  through  a  sieve,  and  add  the  same 
weight  of  brown  sugar,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  the  whites 
of  two  eggs ;  beat  them  all  together  for  an  hour.  Serve 
it  upon  rich  cream,  or  a  boiled  custard,  in  a*  glass  dish. 

It  may  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  gooseberry  fool, 
SB  may  also  stewed  rhubarb. 

Stewed  Pears. 

Slice  a  small  beet  root,  and  boil  it  in  a  quart  of  water  ; 
strain,  and  boil  in  it  eight  pears  peeled  and  cut  into  half, 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the  peel  of 
one  lemon ;  cover  the  sauce-pan  closely,  and  stew  them 
till  quite  tender.  A  little  before  they  are  taken  off  the 
fire,  add  the  juice  of  a  lemon. 

Another  way  to  Stew  Pears. 

Pare,  cut  into  quarters,  and  take  out  the  core  of  some 
good  baking  pears;  throw  them  as  they  are  done  into 
cold  water.  To  a  pound  of  fruit  allow  a  quarter  of  a 
poimd  of  brown  sugar,  and  three  cloves ;  put  them  into 
a  sauce-pan,  cover  them  with  cold  water,  keep  the  pan 
closely  covered,  and  stew  them  gently  till  red  and  ten- 
der ;  add,  just  before  serving,  a  glass  of  port  wine.  They 
may  be  eaten  hot  or  cold,  with  cream,  after  dinner  or  at 
sapper. 

Dutch  Flummery. 

Boil,  with  a  pint  of  white  wine,  some  sugar^  the  juice 
of  two,  and  the  peel  of  one  lemon,  a  stick  of  cinnamon, 
and  hfidf  an  ounce  of  dissolved  isinglass ;  strain  and  mix 
it  with  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  seven  eggs,  stir  it  over 
the  fire  till  it  simmer,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil ;  stir  it 
til]  quite  coldy  and  put  it  into  a  shape. 


^ 
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jr  way  to  make  Dutch  Flummery. 

'  Boit^for  ten  minutes,  in  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  and 
the  same  proportion  of  water,  the  juice  of  three,  and  the 
peel  of  two  lemons,  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  loBf  ragar,  and  an  ounce  of  isinglass  dissolved  ;  strain, 
and  mix  it  gradually  with  the  beaten  yolks  of  five  eggs ; 
put  it  again  oyer  the  fire,  and  stir  it  for  five  minutes ; 
stir  it  tUl  cold,  and  put  it  into  a  shape. 

Mock  Ice. 

Ov.  preserved  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  red  cur- 
rant jelly,  a  table-spoonful  each ;  rub  it  througli  a  sieve^ 
with  as  much  cream  as  will  fill  a  shape ;  dissolve  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  half  a  pint  of  water ; 
when  almost  cold,  mix  it  well  with  the  cream,  put  it  into 
a  shape,  set  it  in  a  cool  place,  and  turn  it  out  llie  follow- 
ing  day. 

Another  way  to  make  Mock  Ice. 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  isinglass  in  half  a  pint  of 
water;  strain,  and  when  nearly  cold,  mix  it  with  a  quait 
of  cream ;  simmer  it  over  the  fire,  and  stir  it  all  the  time ; 
add  some .  raspberry  juice  and  sugar.  Whisk  it  till  air 
most  cold,  and  put  it  into  a  shape. 

Clear  Apples. 

Boil  half  a  ^pound  of  loaf  sugar  in  a  pint  of  water ; 
take  off  thie  scum,  and  put  in  some  large  apples,  pared, 
cored,  and  cut  into  quarters,  with  the  peel  and  juice  of  a 
lemon ;  let  them  boil  till  clear,  without  a  cover  upon  tlie 
eauoe-pan. 

To  stew  Apples  in  Halves. 

Pare  the  apples,  cut  them  in  half,  and  take  out  the 
core  ;  to  eight  good-sized  baking  apples  allow  a  pint  erf 
water  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  the  peel  of 
a  lemon,  and  half  the  peel  of  an  orange  cut  into  thin  ^a« 
rings ;  stew  them  in  a  covered  Bauce-^^8i^||ij^^«^  «sa 
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soft ;  serye  them  witb  the  pariogs  and  sirup  popred  over 
them. 

To  Bake  Apples. 

Pare  the  apples,  cut  them  in  quarters,  or  keep  then 
whole ;  put  them  into  ajar,  with  a  glass  of  port  wine^  three 
ounces  of  brown  sugar,  and  a  few  cloves,  to  each  pound  of 
apples.  Cover  the  jar  closely,  and  bake  them  in  a  quick 
oven  for  an  hour. 

Family  Luncheon,  or  Supper  Dish. 

Wash  seven  or  nine  good-sized  baking  apples^  put  them 
in  a  sauce-pan,  with  cold  water,  and  boil  them  till  they 
are  soft ;  drain  the  water  from  them,  and  serve  them  quite 
hot,  placed  upon  a  dish,  with  the  stalks  upwards.  They 
are  eaten  with  sugar.  When  to  be  eaten  with  cream,  the 
i^ples  may  be  peeled  before  being  boiled. 

Italian  Cheese. 

Mix  with  nearly  half  a  pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar, 
the  juice  of  three  lemons,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  white 
wine,  and  a  quart  of  cream ;  beat  it  with  a  whisk  till 
quite  thick,  which  may  be  in  half  an  hour ;  put  a  bit  ol 
muslin  into  a  hair  sieve,  and  pour  in  the  cream.  In  twelve 
hours  turn  it  out,  and  garnish  it  with  flowers.  It  may  be 
put  into  a  tin  shape  with  holes  in  it. 

Dutch  Cream  Cheese. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  eight,  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs 
and  mix  them  with  a  pint  of  butter-milk ;  add  this  tc 
three  quarts  of  boiling  milk  just  from  the  cow  ;  let  it  boi 
up  once,  take  it  off  the  fire,  cover  it,  and  let  it  stand  s 
little  that  the  curd  may  form  ;  then  put  it  into  a  smal 
hair  sieve,  and  press  it  with  a  weight  for  twenty-foui 
hours,  when  it  may  be  turned  out.  It  is  eaten  with  crean 
and  sugar. 

Snow  Cheese. 

SwKETja^  with  pounded  loaf  sugar,  a  quart  of  thicl 
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cream ;  add  the  strained  juice  of  three  lemons^  and  one 
ounoe  and  a  half  of  blanched  sweet  almonds  poundec^ 
with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  rose  water,  and  one  of  rata- 
fia. Beat  it  with  a  whisk  till  thick,  and  put  it  into  a  shape 
or  sieve^  with  a  bit  of  muslin  laid  into  it,  and  in  twelve 
hooFB  tarn  it  out 

Claret  Puffs. 

Mix  together,  and  sweeten  with  pounded  loaf  sugar, 
a  pint  of  (uaret,  and  rather  more  than  one  of  rich  cream  ; 
let  it  stand  a  night,  and  then  whisk  it  to  a  froth,  which 
take  off  as  it  rises,  and  pat  upon  the  back  of  a  sieve  to 
drain ;  heap  it  upon  a  dish,  sweeten  some  rich  cream,  and 
pour  it  round  the  froth  to  make  it  float. 

Fairy  Butter. 

Wash  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  in  orange- 
flower  water,  and  beat  it  with  the  pounded  yolks  of  five 
or  m  hard-boiled  eggs ;  blanch,  and  pound  to  a  paste 
with  a  little  orange-flower  water,  two  ounces  of  sweet 
almonds ;  add  a  little  grated  lemon-peel,  and  pounded 
and  sifted  loaf  sugar ;  mix  all  together^  and  with  a  wood- 
en spoon,  work  it  through  a  stone  cullender.  Soak  some 
Naples  biscuit  in  white  wine,  and  put  over  them  the  fairy 
butter,  in  heaps  as  high  as  it  can  be  raised. 

Whim  Wham. 

Sweeten  a  quart  of  cream,  and  mix  with  it  a  tea-cupfal 
of  white  wine,  and  the  grated  peel  of  a  lemon  ;  whisk  it 
to  a  froth,  which  drain  upon  the  back  of  a  sieve,  and  put 
part  into  a  deep  glass  dish ;  cut  some  Naples  biscuit  as 
thin  as  possible^  and  put  a  layer  lightly  over  the  froth, 
and  one  of  red  currant  jelly,  then  a  layer  of  the  froth, 
and  one  of  the  biscuit  and  jelly ;  finish  with  the  froth, 
and  pour  the  remainder  of  the  cream  into  the  dish,  and 
garnish  with  citron  and  candied  orange-peel  cut  into 
straws. 
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Devonshire  Junket. 

TfJEN  eome  new  milk,  as  for  cheesecakes,  in  a  wide* 
ffaallow  dish ; .  when  cold,  pour  over  the  top  a  pint  of  rich 
cream  mix^d  with  ponnded  loaf  sngar,  six  dessert-spoon- 
fals  of  brandy,  and  some  grated  nutmeg. 

Another  way  to  make  Devonshire  Junket. 

Turn  some  new  milk  from  the  cow  with  a  little  ren- 
net; sweeten  some  thick  cream,  add  a  little  pomaded 
cinnamon,  make  it  scalding  hot,  and  when  cold  ponr  it 
oyer  the  cnrd,  and  put  a  little  wine  and  sngar  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dish. 

Irish  Rock. 

Blanch  a  pound  of  sweet  and  an  ounce  of  bitter  al- 
monds, pick  out  a  few  of  the  sweet  almonds,  and  cut  them 
like  straws,  and  blanch  them  in  rose  water ;  pound  the 
rest  in  a  mortar  with  a  table-spoonful  of  brandy,  four 
ounces  of  pounded  and  sifted  loaf  sugar,  and  half  a  pound 
of  salt  butter  well  washed ;  pound  them  till  the  mass  looks 
Tery  white,  and  set  it  in  a  cool  place  to  stiffen  ;  then  dip 
two  table-spoons  into  cold  water,  and  with  them  fonn 
the  paste,  as  much  like  an  egg  as  possible ;  place  iu  the 
bottom  of  a  glass  dish,  a  small  plate  or  saucer  turned, 
and  lay  the  rock  high  up  ;  stick  over  it  the  cut  almonds 
with  green  sweetmeats,  and  ornament  with  a  sprig  of 
myrtle. 

Rice  Cake,  a  sweet  Dish, 

Wash  well  and  drain  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rice. 
jSoil  with  a  quart  of  fresh  cream  the  peel  of  one  lemon, 
and  when  nearly  cold,  take  it  out,  and  put  in  the  rice  ; 

Elace  the  sauce-pan  over  a  slow  fire,  and  when  the  rice 
as  swollen,  add  a  little  salt,  and  sweeten  with  pounded 
loaf  sugar ;  when  the  rice  is  quite  tender,  add  the  yolks  of 
eight  eggs,  and  mix  in  gradually  the  beaten  whites,  with 
a  good  bit  of  fresh  butter ;  clarify  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
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fresh  butter,  and  pour  it  into  a  mould ;  turn  this  rounds 
that  the  butter  may  equally  cover  every  part  of  it,  then 
pour  out  the  butter,  and  strew  over  the  inside  a  layer  of 
grated  bread;  with  a  paste  brush  or  a  slip  of  paper, 
sprinkle  all  over  it  some  of  the  clarified  butter,  add  more 
grated  bread,  pour  in  the  rice,  and  bake  it  in  a  moderate 
oven,  for  an  bmir.  Turn  it  out  upon  a  dish,  and  serve  it 
with  or  without  a  garnishing  of  preserved  raspberries, 
cherries,  or  currants. 

Croquettes  with  Marmalade. 

Prepare  the  rice  as  in  tlie  receipt  for  a  rice-cake,  a 
sweet  dish ;  when  it  is  cold  form  it  into  rolls  of  the  size 
of  a  cork,  and  with  the  handle  of  a  wooden  spoon  make 
an  opening  in  the  centre  of  them,  fill  it  with  marmalade, 
and  close  it  with  some  rice ;  roll  them  into  a  beaten  egg, 
and  strew  some  grated  bread  over  them  ;  repeat  this  once 
or  twioe^  and  then  fry  them  of  a  light  brown  colour. 

These  croquettes  may  be  fried  without  the  marmalade* 

Apples  and  Rice. 

Scoop  the  pulp  from  some  roasted  apples,  sweeten  it 
with  brown  sugar,  and  add  a  little  grated  lemon-peel ; 
wash  two  ounces  of  whole  rice,  and^  with  a  stick  of  cin* 
namon,  boil  it  in  a  pint  of  milk ;  when  quite  soft,  and 
nearly  dry,  pick  out  the  cinnamon,  and  mix  in  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs ;  sweeten  it  with  sugar,  and  pour 
it  over  the  apples,  previously  put  into  a  dish ;  let  it  bake 
in  a  Dutch  oven  till  it  be  thoroughly  heated^  and  brown 
it  with  a  salamander. 

Rice  Flummery. 

Boil  in  a  quart  of  milk  five  ounces  of  sifted  gi'ound  rice, 
half  an  oonce  of  bitter  almonds,  blanched  and  pounded 
with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  rose  water ;  sweeten,  and  stir 
it  till  very  thick,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  sauce-pan  is 
seen,  and  then  put  it  into  a  mould ;  when  quite  cold,  turn 
it  ont,  stick  over  it  sweet  almonds,  cut  it  into  straws,  and 
pour  round  it  some  thick  cream,  and  a  ViU\fe  "wVivX^  Nivafe 
and  sugar  mixed  with  it. 
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Raspberry  Flummery. 

Mix  with  half  a  pint  of  white  wine  Yinegar  one  poimd 
ot'TaspharieSy  or  one  pound  of  preserved  raspberries,  let 
it  boil  for  three  or  four  minutes,  stirring  it  constantly ; 
strain  it  through  a  hair  sieve ;  dissolve  one  ounce  of  isin- 
glass in  half  apint  of  water;  mix  with  it  three  quarters  of 
a  pound  of  pounded  sugar,  add  it  to  the  strained  rasp* 
berries,  stir  it  all  well  together ;  boil^  and  strain  it  through 
a  bit  of  muslin,  and  put  it  into  a  shape.  Turn  it  out  when 
cold. 

Whole  Rice  in  a  Shape. 

Wash  a  large  tea-cupful  of  rice  in  several  waters,  put 
it  into  a  sauce-pan  with  cold  water  to  cover  it,  and  when 
it  boils,  add  two  cupfuls  of  rich  milk,  and  boil  it  till  it 
become  dry ;  put  it  into  a  shape,  and  press  it  in  well. 
When  cold,  turn  it  out,  and  serve  with  preserved  black 
currants,  raspberries,  or  any  sort  of  fruit  round  it. 

Rice  Cups. 

Sw££T£N  a  pint  of  milk  with  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and 
boil  it  with  a  stick  of  cinnamon ;  stir  in  sifted  ground 
rice  till  thick ;  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  add  the  well-beaten 
whites  of  three  eggs ;  stir  it  again  over  the  fire  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  then  put  it  into  tea-cups  previously  dipped 
in  cold  water ;  turn  them  out  when  cold,  and  pour  round 
them  a  custard  cream  made  with  the  yolks  of  the  eggs ; 
place  upon  the  rice  a  little  red-currant  jelly  or  raspberry 
jam.  This  dish  may  be  served  warm  or  cold ;  if  cold, 
raspberry  cream  or  custard  may  be  poured  round  it. 

Gooseberry  Paste. 

Gather,  when  quite  ripe,  the  rough  red  gooseberries ; 
top  and  tail  them ;  put  them  into  a  jar,  tie  it  over  with 
bladder,  and  boil  it  in  a  pot  of  water  till  the  fruit  be  per- 
fectly soft ;  pour  off  the  thin  juice,  and  with  a  wooden 
spoon  rub  the  gooseberries  through  a  fine  hair  sieve ;  allow 
rather  more  than  half  the  weight  of  the  pulp  of  pounded 
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loaf  Bugar,  mix  it  together,  and  boil  it  till  it  will  jelly, 
which  wiU  take  almost  two  hours ;  stir,  and  skim  it,  then 
put  it  into  a  dish,  and  serre  it  when  cold,  to  be  eaten 
with  cream. 

The  thin  jnice  may  be  boiled  with  its  weight  of  good 
brown  angar,  and  naed  as  gooseberry  jelly. 

Gooseberries,  Currants,  Cherries,  Apples, 

and  other  Fruits. 

To  stew  any  of  these  firoits,  put  them  into  a  wide- 
mouthed  jar,  with  a  sufficiency  of  brown  sugar  to  sweeten 
them ;  cover  it  very  closely,  and  set  it  into  a  pot  of  water 
to  boil  till  the  fruit  becomes  tender.  By  this  method  the 
flaTour  of  the  fruit  is  better  preserved  than  by  any  other. 

Apricots  in  White  Jelly. 

Put  a  few  preserved  apricots  into  a  shape,  fill  it  up 
with  white  currant  jelly,  and  when  cold  and  firm  turn  it 
out. 

Cassile. 

Mix  two  table-spoonfuls  of  potato-flour  with  two  or 
three  of  cream  or  good  milk ;  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  with 
a  quart  of  cream  or  milk,  the  peel  of  a  lemon  and  a  bit 
of  cinnamon ;  stir  it  with  the  flour  and  cream ;  sweeten 
vb4  stir  it  again  over  the  fire  for  three  or  four  minutes ; 
pour  it  into  a  mould ;  turn  it  out  when  cold. 

Egg  Marmalade. 

Blanch  and  pound  with  a  little  rose  water  two  ounces 
of  sweet  almonds,  the  same  of  orange  marmalade,  and  four 
of  citron ;  add  two  spoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  when  quite 
smooth*  the  beaten  yolks  of  six,  and  the  whites  of  two 
eggs,  with  a  little  pounded  loaf  sugar ;  put  it  into  a  sauce- 
pan,  and  stir  it  till  it  becomes  thick,  then  pour  it  into  a 
shape.  When  quite  cold,  serve  it,  turned  out  and  gar« 
nshed  with  flowers. 
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Grateau  de  Pommes. 

Boil  ib  a  pint  of  water  one  pound  and  a  half  of  loaf 
sugar  till  it  become  a  rich  simp ;  weigh  two  pounds  of 
apples  after  they  have  been  peeled,  cored,  and  cnt  small ; 
boil  them  in  the  simp  with  the  grated  peel  and  juice  of 
a  lai^  lemon  till  they  are  reduced  to  a  pulp ;  put  it  into 
a  mould.  The  following  day  serve  it,  turned  out  in  a 
glass  dish,  with  a  rich  custard* 

Stewed  Seville  Oranges. 

For  three  large  Serille  oranges  make  a  simp  with  one 
pound  of  sugar ;  grate  o£f  the  outer  rind  of  the  oranges, 
and  boil  them  in  water  till  tender ;  carefully  scoop  out 
the  seeds,  and  stew  them  in  the  prepared  sirup. 

Meringues. 

Beat  one  pound  of  pounded  and  sifted  double-refined 
sugar  with  the  whites  of  three  eggs  till  quite  light ;  when 
nearly  so,  add  the  juice  of  a  lemon ;  whisk,  till  very  liglit, 
five  whites  of  eggs,  and  mix  all  together ;  drop  it  with  a 
spoon  upon  white  paper  in  the  form  of  small  oval  cakes, 
dost  them  with  a  little  sifted  sugar,  and  bake  them  in  a 
Tery  slow  oven.  When  they  become  lightly  coloured  upon 
the  top,  which  may  be  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  take 
them  out ;  carefully  take  off  a  little  of  the  top,  fill  them 
with  whipt  cream  or  strawberry  jam,  and  put  them  topre- 
ther  so  as  to  resemble  a  whole  egg,  and  serve  them  in  a 
napkin. 

Sugar  Ruffs. 

A  FOUND  of  pounded  and  sifted  loaf  sugar  beaten  well 
with  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  and  flavoored  with  oil  of 
cinnamon,  lemons,  or  orange-flower  water,  and  baked  in 
the  same  way  as  the  meringues,  served  in  a  napkin,  or 
used  to  garnish  dishes  of  preserves. 

Potato  Biscuit. 
Beat  separately  the  yolks  and  whites  of  fifteen  eggs, 
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«ad  with  the  yolks  beat  a  pound  of  poanded  and  sifted 
loaf  sugar,  and  the  grated  peel  of  a  lemon ;  when  voy 
lights  add  the  whites,  and  sift  in  through  a  silk  sieve  han 
a  pound  of  flour  of  potatoes ;  mix  all  lightly  together, 
half  fill  paper  cases,  and  strew  over  them  roughly  pounded 
sugar;  pat  a  piece  of  paper  upon  a  board,  place  the  paper 
cases  upon  it,  and  bake  them  in  a  moderate  ovm.  To 
omament  them,  put  here  and  there  upon  the  top  a  little 
red-corraat  jelly,  and  serve  them. 

Tipsy  Bread. 

Pare  off  the  crust,  and  cut  into  thin  round  slices  of 
four  or  five  inches,  the  crumb  of  a  twopenny  or  three- 
penny roll ;  spread  over  each  bit  raspberry  or  strawberry 
jam,  and  place  the  slices  one  over  the  other  pretty  high 
in  a  glass  dish,  and  pour  over  them  as  much  slierry, 
sweetened  with  sugar,  as  the  bread  will  soak  in ;  stick 
round  the  sides,  and  over  the  top,  blanched  sweet  almonds, 
cut  like  straws,  and  pour  a  custard  round  it.  It  may  be 
made  the  day  before,  or  two  or  three  hours  before  dinner^ 
and  with  the  crumb  of  loaf  bread. 

Tipsy  Cake. 

Pour  over  a  spunge  cake,  made  in  the  form  of  a  por- 
eupine,  as  much  white  wine  as  it  will  absorb,  and' stick 
it  all  over  with  blanched  sweet  almonds,  cut  like  straws; 
or  pour  wine  in  the  same  manner  over  a  thick  slice  of 
spunge  cake,  cover  the  top  of  it  with  preserved  straw- 
berries or  raspberries,  and  stick  cut  almonds  all  round  it. 

Lemon  Spunge. 

Boil  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a  pint  of  water  till 
dissolved;  strain  it,  and  the  following  day  add  the  juice 
of  two  lemons,  and  the  grated  peel  of  one ;  rub  through 
a  hair  sieve  inib  the  isinglass  a  good  quantity  of  rasp* 
berry  jam,  that  has  stood  before  the  fire  some  time,  and 
idliisk  it  altogether,  till  like  a  spunge;  put  it  into  an 
earthen  mould,  set  it  in  a  cold  place  for  some  hours,  and 
turn  it  out.    Any  other  sort  of  preaeive  invj  \i^  -^aafc^ 
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and  if  made  with  only  orange  or  lemon  juice,  sweeten  it 
wHh  sugar,  or  make  it  with  orange  jelly  which  may  have 
been  left  the  day  before. 

Another  Lemon  Spunge. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  wa- 
ter, and  when  it  is  half  wasted,  strain  it,  and  let  it  stand 
till  quite  cold  ;  then  mix  with  it  the  juice  of  three  lemons, 
the  whites  of  three  eggs,  and  pounded  sugar  to  sweeten 
it.  Whisk  it  about  twenty  minutes,  when  it  may  be  put 
into  a  shape ;  and  if  required,  will  be  ready  to  be  turned 
out  in  an  hour  or  two.  The  whi^  of  one  egg  only  may 
be  used. 

Raspberry  Spunge. 

Dissolve  in  a  little  water  three  quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  isinglass,  add  to  it  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  cream, 
and  the  same  proportion  of  new  milk,  nearly  half  a  pint 
of  raspberry  jelly,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  Whisk  it 
well  one  way  till  it  becomes  thick,  and  looks  like  spunge, 
Uien  put  it  into  an  earthenware  mould,  and  turn  it  out  the 
next  day. 

Cake  .Sandwiches. 

Ctfr  a  spunge  cake,  a  few  days  old,  as  for  bread  sand- 
wiches, and  spread  strawberry  jam  or  currant  jelly  over 
them. 

A  frifle. 

Add  to  a  pint  of  rich  cream  a  tea-cupful  of  white  wine 
sweetened  with  pounded  loaf  sugar,  whisk  it  well,  and 
as  the  froth  rises,  lay  it  upon  a  sieve  placed  over  a  dee]) 
dish  ;  aa  it  drains,  pour  the  cream  into  the  pan  in  which  it 
18  whisked  till  all  is  done ;  dip  some  spunge^biscuit,  ratafia 
cakes,  or  Savoy  biscuit,  into  sweet  wine  and  a  little 
Inrandy ;  pour  over  them  a  rich  boiled  custard,  and  when 
quite  cold,  lay  on  the  whipt  cream,  piled  as  high  as  pos- 
aible.     Coloured  comfits  may  be  strewed  over  the  top. 
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Another  way  to  make  Trifle. 

Mix  three  table-spoonlals  of  white  wine,  and  one  of 
sugar,  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  thick  cream ;  whisk  it^ 
and  take  off  as  much  froth  as  will  heap  upon  the  dish,  into 
whkh  lay  some  pieces  of  spunge  cake,  or  som^  npunge 
bisemty  soaked  with  sweet  wine,  and  covered  unlD  pre- 
served  strawberries,  or  any  other  frnit;  pile  the  froth  upon 
this,  and  pour  the  remainder  of  the  cream  into  the  bottom 
of  Uie  dish  ;  ^mish  with  flowers. 

A  Large  Syllabub. 

One  pound  of  ratafia  cakes  pounded  and  steeped  in 
two  bottles  of  poi*t  wine,  one  of  claret^  and  one  of  brandy, 
the  grated  ^lel  and  juice  of  two  lemons,  one  large  nutmeg* 
grated,  and  two  ounces  of  Iweet  almonds,  blanched  and 
pounded  wMh  a  little  rose  witter,  and  pounded  sugar  suf- 
ficient to  make  it  sweet— -Put  all  these  ingredients,  well 
mixed,'  into  a  large  china  bowl,  or  bowls  of  an  equal  size^ 
and  let  the  milk  of  a  good  cow-  be  milked  upon  them ; 
add  a  Jittle  rich  cream  and  sifted  loaf  sugar,  and  cover 
it  to  keep  it  warm.  It  may  be  served  out  into  glasses 
with  a  silver  ladle. 

Another  way  to  make  I^arge  Syllabub. 

A  LARGE  glass  of  madeira,  one  of  rich  sweet  wine^ 
and  half  a  one  of  ratafia,  half  a  pound  of  pounded  loaf 
sugar,  the  grated  peel  of  a  large  lemon,  the  juice  of  two^ 
and  a  little  pounded  cinnamon  ;  stir  it  altogether  till  the 
sugar  be  dissolved,  and  add  a  quart  of  rich  cream ;  whisk 
it  well ;  lay  some  macaroons  into  the  bottom  of  a  dish, 
and  pile  the  frothed  syllabub  high  upon  it.  It  may  be 
kept  nine  or  ten  days,  and  is  better  the  third  ttH  fourth 
than  when  first  made. 

Solid  Syllabub. 

A  QUARTER  of  a  pint  of  mountain^  the  same  of  white 
"Wine,  the  grated  peel  of  two,  and  juice  of  one  lemon  ; 
sweeten,  and  add-  it  to  a  quart  of  rich  cream  ;  vluak\\. 
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for  an  bonr^  and  put  it  into  glasses.    It  will  keep  a  weel 
in  cold  weather. 

Whipt  Syllabub. 

Mix  together  half  a  glass  of  hrandy,  a  little  iemoi 
juice,  ai|d  grated  peel,  with  sngar  enough  to  sweeten  th< 
whole ^^ttir  it  into  a  pint  of  thick  cream,  and  add  thi 
well-beaten  whites  of  six  eggs ;  whisk  it  for  an  hour,  anc 
put  the  froth,  as  it  rises^  upon  a  sieve  to  drain ;  put  a  littl< 
port  and  sweet  wine  into  glares,  and  fill  them  up  witl 
the  froth. 

Common  Syllabub. 

Half  a  pint  of  currant,  the  same  of  port  or  white  wine 
half  a  grated  nutmeg,  and  the  peel  of  a  lemdh ;  sweetei 
well  with  pounded  loaf  or  go6d  brown  sugar,  and  mix  ii 
together  in  a  china  bowl,  and  when  the  sugar  dissolves 
mUk  upon  it  three  or  four  pints  of  milk*  Serve  it  whei 
cold. 

To  Preserve  Lemons  for  Eight  or  Ten 

Months. 

The  lemons  must  be  perfectly  fresh  and  sound,  and 
free  from  every  blemish.  Put  into  a  box  a  layer  of  earth 
previously  sifted,  and  nade  sufficiently  damp  for  com  t< 
spring  in ;  strew  over  it  a  little  barley,  and  place  th< 
lemons  on  it  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other,  and  agaii 
put  a  layer  of  earth  and  barley ;  do  this  till  all  the  lemon! 
are  packed,  and  taking  care  they  be  entirely  covered  wit  I 
the  earth.  The  box  must  be  kept  in  a  cellar,  or  somi 
dajup  place,  to  prevent  the  earth  becoming  too  dry. 

To  Preserve  Lemon  Juice. 

SaUEBZE,  and  strain  a  pint  of  lemon  juice ;  put  intc 
a  china  basin  one  pound  of  double-refined  sugar  finelv 
pounded  and  sifted,  add  the  lemon  juice,  and  stir  it  witli 
a  silver  spoon  till  the  sugar  be  perfectly  dissolved.  Bottle 
it,  and  cork  it  tightly  ;  seal  the  cork,  or  tie  bladder  ovei 
k^  and  keep  it  in  a  dry  cool  place. 
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To  Purify  Lemon  Juice. 

To  one  quart  of  atraintd  lemon  juice,  add  one  ounce 
of  well-bumed  and'  finely-pounded  charcoal ;  in  twelve 
hours  filter  it  through  filtering  paper,  and  put  it  into  small 
phials,  which  cork  tightly,  and  keep  in  a  cool  place ;  a 
thick  crust  will  form  beneath  the  cork,  and  the  smcilage 
will  fall  to  the  bottom.  Hang  up  the  peels,  and  when 
dried,  keep  them  in  a  paper  bag. 

Colouring  for  Jellies,  Creams,  Ices,  and  Cakes. 

Boil  very  slowly  in  a  gill  of  water,  till  reduced  to  one 
half,  twenty  grains  of  cochineal,  the  same  quantity  of 
alum  and  of  cream  of  tartar  finely  pounded ;  strain,  and 
keep  it  in  a  small  phial. 

For  yellow,  use  an  infusion  of  saffron. 

For  green,  wash  well,  and  pull  into  small  bits^  a  hand* 
|al  of  spinach  leaves ;  put  them  into  a  closely-covered 
sa«ce*paa ;  let  them  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  smd  then  ex« 
press  the  juice. 
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CIIAPTEU  XV. 
CAKK8,  mMlUlTH,  AND  BUBAD. 

'yim  curriiiiu  mid  muhm  nUmlA  \m  \irti^wl  iN  dmt^uni 
unditr  tlm  lV<»|ifinitoiy  ItmnfiriiM  on  i'uilili»g»|  PiiM,  aikJ 
I'ftrtu  (\ifiii;»  ^tfO) ;  Hnd  tlm  dour  dried  boforo  tl)e  Are  on  a 
large  fdttitii  of  white  paper,  then  «ifted  mid  welgiied.  A  I* 
ifioiidii  Mliouhl  lie  Ifjttiirlied  hy  pouring  hot  water  over 
thtiiii,  and,  alter  vtaiidiii^  Moirie  iiiiiiuteH,  takliiff  oW  the 
Hkirii  then  throwioK  them  into  ro«e  or  cold  wat«ii'.  When 
not  pounded,  ttiey  vhould  he  rut  leof^thwUe  into  thin  hit«, 

Hugai'  Hhould  he  roughly  pounded,  rolled  with  u  hoLtle 
upon  white  paper,  end  then  nil'tedt  All  wpireM,  tttoti  lining 
w«)U  dried  at  the  Are,  ahould  be  Unelyr  pounded  and  tiitttui, 
l^emon  and  orange  peel  inuvt  he  pared  very  thin,  and 
younded  with  a  little  augar. 

The  butter,  after  being  weighedf  nhould  he  leid  into 
r4>lil  water,  or  woabed  in  rooe  water,  and  if  t>ali,  \m  waW 
woabad  Ui  several  waterv. 

^nprjrolka  and  whltev  of  eggn  Nbould  be  Mepaiutc^ly  and 

lonfPWtan,  then  strained  (  two  whinliN  vhould  Im  ht^pt 

#j|cIuHivaly  for  that  purpose,  a«  the  whitev  eHperjelly  re* 

/jmi'o  to  be  moviagod  with  the  greateat  vmh,     A  horn 
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spoon  should  be  used  for  mixing  those  cakes  which  are 
not  directed  to  be  beaten  with  the  hand. 

To  make  cakes  lights  sal  volatile,  or  smelling  salts,  may 
be  added  immediately  before  patting  them  into  the  oven, 
allowing^  to  a  spunge  cake,  made  of  one  pound  of  flour, 
one  tea- spoonful ;  and  two  or  three  to  a  large  plum  cake. 


Plum  Cake. 

Two  pounds  of  sifted  and  dried  flour,  one  pound  and 
s  half  of  pounded  and  sifted  loaf  sugar,  two  pounds  of 
nicely-cleaned  and  dried  currants^  half  a  pound  of  stoned 
and  chopped  raisins,  half  a  pound  of  sweetmeats,  one 
nutmeg  grated,  the  weight  of  it  in  poinded  cinnamon  and 
mace,  half  a  pound  of  almonds  blanched  and  cut  small, 
fourteen  eggs,  the  whites  and  yolks  beaten  separately, 
the  yolks  with  three  table-spoonfuls  of  rosp  or  oranee- 
flower  water.  These  ingredients  being  prepared,  with 
the  hand  beat  to  a  cream  two  pounds  of  fresh  butter ; 
add  the  sugar  by  degrees,  and  then  the  yolks  of  the  eggs, 
the  whites,  the  flour,  the  spice,  the  almonds,  the  fruit,  and 
sweetmeats,  and  lastly,  mix  in  a  glass  of  brandy ;  beat  it 
all  well  together ;  butter  the  hoop  or  frame,  and  pour  in 
the  cake,  and  put  it  into  a  moderate  oven.  It  will  take 
between  three  and  four  hours  to  bake. 

Frost,  or  Icing,  for  Cakes. 

Beat  till  very  light  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  and  add 
gradually  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  double-^ 
sugar,  pounded  and  sifted  through  a  lawn  sieve ; 


the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  ;  beat  it  till  very  light  and  wanM^ 

place  the  cake  before  the  fire,  pour  over  it  the  icing,  ancr 

smooth  *over  the  top  and  sides  with  the  back  of  a  s^q^^« 
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Pound  Cake. 

Take  one  pound  of  dried  and  sifted  flour,  the  same 
<{uantity  of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  and  of  fresh  butter  washed 
in  rose  water ;  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  twelve,  and  the 
iHiites  of  six  eggs ;  then  with  the  hand  beat  the  butter 
to  a  cream,  by  degrees  add  the  sugar,  then  the  eggs  and 
the  flour ;  beat  it  all  well  together  for  an  hour.  Bake  it 
in  a  tin  pan  buttered,  or  in  small  ones  in  a  quick  oven. 

Another  way  to  make  Pound  Cake. 

Take  of  dried  and  sifted  flour,  sifted  loaf  sugar,  fresh 
butter,  cleaned  and  dried  currants,  one  pound  each,  and 
twelve  eggs  ;  then  whisk  the  yolks  and  whites  of  the  eggs 
separately,  while  another  person  with  the  hand  beats  the 
butter  to  a  cream ;  and  as  the  froth  rises  upon  the  eggs  add 
it  to  the  butter,  and  continue  so  doing  till  it  is  all  beaten 
in ;  mix  the  flour  and  sugar  together,  and  add  them  by 
degrees  ;  the  last  thing,  mix  in  the  currants,  together  wito 
a  glass  of  brandy.  It  will  require  to  be  beaten  during  a 
whole  hour.     Bake  it  in  a  buttered  tin. 

Spunge  Cake. 

Take  sixteen  ounces  of  finely-pounded  loaf  sugar,  the 
saoie  quantity  of  eggs,  and  twelve  ounces  of  dried  and 
sifted  flour ;  then  whisk  the  eggs,  yolks  and  whites^  nearly 
half  |m  hour ;  beat  in  the  sugar  with  a  horn  spoon,  and, 
just  before  it  is  to  be  put  into  a  buttered  tin,  stir  in  the 
iSour  lightly,  adding  a  few  caraway  seeds.  Bake  it  for 
«ie  hour. 

^  Another  way  td  make  Spunge  Cake. 

Take  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  a  lemon,  twelve 
^pgSy  tweUe  ounces  of  finely-pounded  loaf  sugar,  the  same 
aad  sifted  flour ;  then  with  a  horn  spoon  beat  the 
ten  of  the  eggs,  add  the  sugar  by  degrees,  and 
till  it  will  stand  when  dropped  from  the  spoon  ; 
at  separate  times  the  two  other  eggs^  yolks  and 
viiites;  whisk,  the  ten  whites  for  eight  minutes,  and  mix 
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in  the  lenum  joke,  and  when  quite  stiffs  take  as  nrach  as 
the  wfaitk  will  lift,  and  put  it  upon  the  yolks  and  8agar> 
which  miBBt  be  beaten  all  the  time ;  mix  in  lightly  the 
flonr  and  grated  peel,  and  pour  it  all  gradually  o^er  the 
whites ;  stir  it  together,  and  bake  it  in  a  buttered  tin,  or 
in  small  tins  ;  do  not  more  than  half  fill  them. 

Another  way  to  make  Spunge  Cake. 

Three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  water^  boil  the  sugar  and  water,  skim  it  well ;  sue 
well-beaten  eggs,  pour  in  the  sugar  boiling  hot,  whisk  it 
till  cold ;  seTen  ounces  of  flour  well  dried,  mixed  in  gra<^ 
doally  with  the  grated  peel  of  a  lemon.  The  above  should 
be  put  into  a  cake  tin,  well  buttered  and  lined  with  biit-> 
tered  paper.  It  must  be  immediately  put  into  a  moderate 
OTen,  and  baked  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  This  spunge 
cake  will  keep  moist  and  good  for  weeks. 

Another  way  to  make  Spimge  Cake* 

Take  tme  pound  of  dried  flour,  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  finely-pounded  loaf  sugar^  seven  eggs,  the  yolks 
and  whites  beaten  separately,  the  grated  peel  and  juice  of 
a  lemon,  a  table-spoonful  of  rose  water,  and  one  of  brandy^ 
and  half  an  ounce  of  caraway  seeds  dried  and  pounded  ; 
beat  all  for  an  hour  with  the  hand  ;  butter  a  tin,  line  it 
"Witii  paper  also  buttered,  put  in  the  cake,  and  sift  pound- 
ed sagv  over  the  top.  Bake  it  for  an  hour.  Potato 
flour  may  be  substituted  for  wheat  flour  in  this,  and  the 
other  i^mnge  cakes. 

Scots  Seed^Cake. 

Take  one  pound  and  a  half  of  dried  and  sifted  flour, 
the  same  quantity  of  fresh  butter  washed  in  rose  water, 
and  of  finely-pounded  loaf  sugar ;  six  ounces  of  blanched 
sweet  almonds,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  caildied 
.omnge-peel,  half  a  pound  of  citron,  all  cut  into  tUtflpar- 
low  stnps ;  one  nutmeg  grated,  and  a  tea-spoonfiil  of 
pounded  caraway  seeds,  fifteen  eggs,  the  yolks  and  whiter 
separately  beaten ;  then  with  the  hand  beat  the  butter  to 
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a  cream,  add  the  sugar,  and  then  the  eggs  gradually ;  mix 
in  the  flour  a  little  at  a  time,  and  then  the  sweetmeats, 
almonds,  and  spice,  and  lastly,  stir  in  a  glass  of  brandy  ; 
butter  the  hoop  or  tin  pan,  and  pour  in  the  cake  so  as 
nearly  to  fill  it ;  smootn  it  over  the  top,  and  strew  over 
it  caraway  comfits.  Bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven  ;  it  must 
not  be  moved  or  turned  till  yearly  done,  as  shaking  it  will 
occasion  the  sweetmeats  to  sink  to  the  bottom. 

A  Cake. 

Take  two  poimds  and  a  half  of  dried  and  sifted  flour, 
the^pame  of  well-cleaned  and  dried  currants,  two  pounds 
of  fresh  butter,  two  of  finely-pounded  and  sifted  loaf  su- 
gar, a  nutmeg  grated,  a  tea-spoonful  of  pounded  cinna- 
mon, one  ounce  of  citron  and  candied  orange-peel,  cut 
email,  the  yolks  of  sixteen,  and  the  whites  of  ten  e^s, 
beaten  separately ;  then  with  the  hand  beat  the  butter  to 
a  cream,  and  add  the  sugar,  then  the  eggs  by  degrees,  and 
the  flour  in  the  same  way,  and  then  the  currants,  sweet- 
meats, and  spice,  one  glass  of  orange-flower  water,  and 
one  of  brandy.  Butter  a  tin  pan,  line  it  with  white  pa- 
per buttered,  put  in  the  cake,  and  bake  it  in  a  moderate 
oven  four  hours. 

Tunbridge  Cakes. 

Rub  two  ounces  of  butter  into  half  a  pound  of  dried 
flour ;  add  a  few  caraway  seeds,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  pounded  loaf  sugar ;  mix  it  to  a  stiff  paste  with  a  little 
water,  roll  it  out  very  thin,  cut  it  into  round  cakes  with 
a  glass  or  the  top  of  a  dredging  box,  prick  them  with  a 
fork^  and  bake  them  upon  floured  tins. 

Brighton  Cakes. 

With  one  pound  of  dried  and  sifted  loaf  sugar,  three 
ouncM  of  sweet,  and  one  ounce  of  bitter  almonds  pound- 
ed trttih  a  little  rose  water,  and,  if  approved,  four  ounces 
of  cleaned  currants.  Stir  into  this  half  a  pound  of  fresh 
butter,  beaten  to  a  cream,  mix  it  well  together.     The 
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cakes  may  be  baked  io  very  small  tins,  or  dropped  in 
rough  knobs  npon  floured  tins. 

Spunge  Biscuits. 

Bkat  together^  for  half  an  hour,  four  well-beaten  eggs,^ 
and  half  a  pound  of  finely-ponnded  loaf  sugar ;  then  mix 
in  l^tly  six  ounces  of  dried  and  sifted  flour,  and  the 
grated  peel  of  a  lemon,  or  a  tea-spoonful  of  essence  of  le- 
mon, with  a  table-spoonful  of  rose  water.  Flour  the  pans, 
fill  them  half  full,  and  sift  pounded  sugar  over  them.  Bake* 
them  in  a  quick  oren.  Potstto  flour  may  be  substituted 
for  wheat  flour. 

Tea  Cakes. 

With  a  pound  of  flour  rub  half  a  pound  of  butter ; 
add  the  beaten  yolks  of  two,  and  the  white  of  one  egg^ 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  a  few 
caraway  seeds  ;  mix  it  to  a  paste  with  a  little  warm  milk, 
cover  It  with  a  cloth,  and  let  it  stand  before  the  fire  fop 
nearly  an  hour ;  roll  out  the  paste,  and  cut  it  into  round 
cakes  with  the  top  of  a  glass,  and  bake  them  upon  floured 
tins. 

Simple  Cakes. 

Hub  lightly  into  half  a  pound  of  dried  flour  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
sifted  loaf  sugar ;  make  it  into  a  paste  with  a  beaten  egg^ 
roll  it  out  thin,  cut  it  into  round  cakes,  and  bake  them 
upon  tins.  They  may  be  baked  upon  a  girdle,  putting 
the  eakes  upon  white  paper,  and  a  tin  cover  over  them. 

Madelon  Cakes. 

Take  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  dried  and  sifted 
flouTy  one  pound  of  eggs,  and  one  of  pounded  and  sifted 
sugar ;  then  beat  the  eggs  well,  add  the  sugar,  flour,  and 
grated  peel  of  two  lemons,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  brandy, 
and  one  poimd  of  oiled  butter  stirred  in,  the  last  thing ; 
with  a  spoon,  nearly  fill  small  tins  dusted  with  flour. 
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French  Biscuit. 

Weigh  five  eggs,  and  their  weight  in  dried  and  sifted 
flour,  and  in  finely-poanded  loaf  sugar ;  beat  the  whites 
of  the  e^s  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  by  degrees  beat  in  the 
sugar  and  the  flour,  and  theu  add  tl^  beaten  yolks ;  with 
a  spoon,  half  fill  yellow  tea-cups,  preyicmsly  ru5bed  with 
butter,  and  sift  loaf  sugar  over  the  top.  Bake  them  in  a 
quick  oven.  Or,  drop  the  biscuit  in  a  round  form  upon 
sheets  of  white  paper  buttered  ;  sift  sugar  over  them. 

Sugar  Biscuits. 

The  weight  of  eight  eggs  in  finely-pounded  loaf  sugar, 
and  of  four  in  dried  flour ;  beat  separately  the  whites  and 
yolks ;  with  the  yolks  beat  the  sugar  for  half  an  hour, 
then  add  the  whites  and  the  flour,  and  a  little  grated  nut- 
meg, lemon-peel,  or  pounded  cinnamon.  Bake  them  in 
yellow  tea-cups,  or  drop  them  upon  paper,  as  the  French 
niscuits. 

Scots  CKristmas  Bun. 

Take  four  pounds  of  raisins  stoned,  two  and  a  half  of 
currants  well  cleaned  and  diied,  half  a  pound  of  almonds 
blanched,  of  candied  orange  and  lemon-peel  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  each^  cut  small ;  of  pounded  cloves,  Jamaica 
pepper,  and  ginger,  half  an  ounce  each,  foar  pounds  of 
flour,  and  twenty-two  ounces  of  butter.  Then  rub  the 
butter  with  the  flour,  till  well  mixed  together;  add  a 
little  warm  water,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  fresh  good 
yeast,  and  work  it  into  a  light  smooth  paste ;  cut  off 
nearly  one-third  of  the  paste,  to  form  the  sheet  or  case, 
and  lay  it  aside ;  with  the  rest  work  up  the  fruity  sweet- 
meats, and  spices ;  make  it  into  a  round  form  like  a  thick 
cheese.  Roll  out  the  sheet  of  paste,  lay  the  bun  in  the 
centre,  and  gather  it  all  round,  closing  it  at  the  bottom, 
by  wetting  the  edges  of  the  paste,  and  cutting  it  so  as  to 
lie  quite  £^t.  Turn  it  up,  and  run  a  wire  or  small  skewer 
through  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  every  here  and  there, 
and  prick  the  top  with  a  fork.    Double  and  flour  a  sheet 
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of  grey  paper,  and  lay  the  bun  upon  it ;  bind  a  piece 
round  the  sides,  also  doubled  and  floured,  to  keep  the 
bun  id  a  propor  shape.    Bake  it  in  a  moderate  ovei^ 

Sugar  Cakes. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  dried  flour,  the  same  quantity 
of  fi«ih  butter  washed  in  rose  water,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pomd  of  sifted  loaf  sugar ;  then  mix  together  the  floor 
and  sugar ;  rub  in  the  butter,  and  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
beaten  with  a  table-spoonful  of  cream ;  make  it  into  a 
paste,  roll,  and  cut  it  into  small  round  Cakes,  which  bake 
upion  a  floured  tin. 

Honey  Cakes. 

On£  pound  and  a  half  of  dried  and  sifted  flour,  three 
qnarteis  of  a  pound  of  honey,  half  a  pound  of  finely- 
pounded  loaf  sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  citron,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  orange*peel  cut  small,  of  poimded  gin- 
ger and  dnnamon,  three  quarters  oLan  ounce.  Melt  the 
sugar  with  the  honey,  and  mix  in  Uke  other  ingredients ; 
roll  out  the  paste,  and  cut  it  into  small  cakes  of  any  form* 

Rice  Cakes. 

Take  the  weight  of  four  eggs  in  sifted  rice  flour  and 
iinely-ponnded  loaf  sugar,  half  that  weight  of  fresh  but- 
ter, washed  in  rose  water,  and  beaten  to  a  cream  ;  whisk 
the  eggs,  add  to  them  the  sugar,  and  beat  these  for  twenty 
minutes ;  then  mix  in  the  butter  and  the  rice  flour,  along 
with  a  few  pounded  bitter  almonds,  or  the  grated  peel^of 
a  lemon,  and  beat  all  together  for  ten  minutes.  Butter 
small  tin%  half  fill,  and  bake  them  in  a  quick  oven. 

Another  way  to  make  Rice  Cakes.    • 

Beat,  till  extremely  light,  the  y|lks  of  nine  eggs ; 
add  half  a  pound  of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  Ad  the  same  quan- 
tity of  sift^  rice  flour;  melt  half  a  powlid  of  fresh  butter, 
and  mix  it  with  the  eggs,  sugar,  and  flour,  along  with  a 
fsw  pounded  bitter  almonds  ;  half  fill  small  tins  buttered 
with  the  mixture,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oyen« 
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it  into  round  caket,  prick  tbem  with  a  fia^  and  bake  them 
upon  floored  tins  in  a  quick  oven. 

Another  way  to  make  Caraway  Cakes« 

Thrbb  qnarten  of  a  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound  of 
Imtter  well  nibbed  into  it,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sifted 
loaf  sugar^  and  some  caraway  seeds ;  msJce  these  into  a 
stiff  paste  with  a  little  cold  water,  roll  it  out  two  or  three 
times,  cut  it  into  round  cakes,  prick  them,  and  bake  them 
upon  floured  tins.  For  a  change,  currants  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  caraway  seeds. 

Banbury  Cakes. 

Strew  some  nicely-cleaned  currants  over  a  piece  of 
puff  paste,  roll  it  out,  cut  it  into  round  cakes  with  the  top 
of  a  dredging  box ;  bake  them  upon  floured  tins^  and  the 
moment  they  are  taken  out  of  the  oven,  siffc  sugar  over 
them,  and  put  tkem  upon  a  dish  to  cool.  After  making 
pies,  they  may  be  made  with  the  renudnder  of  the  paste. 

Rout  Cakes. 

Rub  into  one  pound  of  flour  half  a  pound  of  fresh  but* 
ter  washed  in  rose  water;  of  brown  sifted  loaf  sugar, 
sweetmeats  cut  small,  and  well-cleaned  currants,  a  quar* 
ter  of  a  pound  each  ;  mix  all  the  ingredients  with  three 
well-beaten  eggs,  and  add  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
brandy.  Drop  it  in  rough  knobs  upon  floured  tins,  and 
bake  them  in  a  quick  oven. 

Rich  Currant  Cake. 

Have  ready  three  pounds  of  dried  and  sifted  flouri 
tvro  pounds  and  a  half  of  fresh  butter,  one  pound  of  sift- 
ed leaf  sugar,  one  pound  of  citron  and  lemon-peel  cut 
small,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  blanched  sweet  al- 
ononds  cut  into  thin  bits,  and  steeped  in  rose  water,  five 
jfouAds  of  we)l*cleaiied  currants,  one  nutmeg  grated,  half 
an  oonee  of  pounded  mace,  the  yolks  of  fifteen,  and  the 
whites  of  sofen  eggs  beaten  separately,  half  a  pint  of 
Unttb  ymtH^  » l^ial  tad  t  half  of  craam,  an  eighth  of  a  pint 


of  aranga*-flover  water;  Aen  mix  the  spice  with  the  floury 
joneH  the  huttter  and  cream  together,  and  when  coldy  atir 
them  i&lo  ibe  flonr ;  add  the  yeast  to  the  beaten  eggs,  and 
Btnm  them  into  the  flow,  then  mix  in  "die  rest  of  the  in* 
gradients,  and  heat  them  well  together.  Butter  a  cake- 
pan,  line  it  with  hutterod  paper,  pour  in  the  cake,  and 
put  it  immediately  into  the  oven.  As  soon  as  it  rises, 
and  is  a  little  coloured,  cover  idie  top  with  paper.  It  will 
take  nearly  three  hours  to  bake. 

Macaroons. 

Beat  to  a  froth  the  whites  of  eight  eggs,  then  add  two 
pounds  of  finely-pounded  and  sifted  loaf  sii^ar,  one  pound 
of  blanched  sweet  almonds,  which  must  be  pounded  to  a 
paste  with  rose  water.  Beat  all  these  together  till  they 
become  a  thick  paste,  then  drop  it  from  a  spoon  upon 
wafer  paper  or  tins,  and  bake  tbem  in  a  slow  oven. 

Small  Almond  Cakes. 

One  pound  of  butter  beaten  to  a  cream,  half  a  pound 
of  finely-pounded  and  sifted  loaf  sugar,  half  a  pound  of 
clried  and  sifted  flour,  and  the  same  quantity  of  blanched 
sweet  Edmonds  cut  into  thin  small  bits,  one  well-beaten 
egg,  and  .a  little  rose  water,  must  be  mixed  well  together, 
and  with  <a  spoon  dropped  upon  wafer  paper  or  tins,  and 
then  baked. 

The  Queen's  Tea  Cakes. 

Mix  together  half  a  pound  of  dried  and  sifted  floury 
the  «ame  quantity  of  pounded  and  sifted  loaf  sugar,  the 
weight  iof  two  eggs  in  fresh  butter,  the  grated  peel  of  a 
lemoB^  and  a  little  salt ;  beat  the  two  eggs  with  a  little 
rose  wat^,  and  with  them  make  the  ingredients  into  a 
paste ;  roll  it  out,  cut  it  into  round  cakes,  and  bake  them 
upon  floured  tins. 

.Potato-Flour  Cake. 

Mix  half  a  pound  of  potato^floor,  very  much  dided^ 
^^iKlli^three  quacters  of  a  ponnd  of  ponnded  and  sifted  Wi£ 
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sugar ;  roll  it  with  n  bottle.  Beat  separately  the  yolks 
and  whites  of  eight  new-laid  eggs,  and  then  mix  them 
together ;  whisk  all  the  ingredients  till  quite  light.  Heat 
the  tin  shape  well,  butter  it^  as  also  the  paper,  put  in  the 
cake,  and  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven  for  half  an  hour. 
If  properly  done,  it  will  rise  high  and  be  light. 

Common  Cake. 

Take  two  quarts  of  flour,  mix  with  it  three  quarters 
of  a  pound  of  butter,  a  tea-cupful  of  fresh  yeast,  one  pint 
of  milk,  nine  well-beaten  eggs,  two  pounds  of  well-clean- 
ed currants,  one  pound  and  a  half  of  good  brown  sugar, 
the  gi*ated  peel  of  a  lemon,  and  one  nutmeg ;  a  glass  of 
brandy  must  be  stirred  in  jast  before  it  be  put  into  a  but- 
tered tin.    Bake  it  for  two  hours  or  more. 

Another  way  to  make  a  Common  Cake. 

Rub  into  one  pound  of  flour  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fresh  butter ;  mix,  with  two  well-beaten  eggs,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  fresh  yeast,  as  much  warm  milk  as  will  make 
the  flour  into  a  very  thick  batter.  Let  this  remain  near 
the  fire,  covered  with  a  cloth,  for  an  hour,  then  mix  into 
it  six  ounces  of  good  brown  sugar,  and  nine  ounces  of 
well-cleaned  and  dried  currants ;  let  it  stand  again  for 
half  an  hour^  and  bake  it  in  a  buttered  tin  for  an  hour. 

Another  way  to  make  a  Common  Cake. 

With  the  hand  beat  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  fresli 
butter  to  a  cream,  and  mix  it  with  as  much  dough  as 
would  make  a  half-quartern  loaf;  add  eight  ounces  of 
finely-pounded  loaf,  or  good  brown  sugar,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  well-cleaned  currants,  a  little  pounded  cinna- 
mon, or  grated  nutmeg ;  beat  all  well  together,  and  bake 
it  in  a  buttered  tin. 

French  Cake. 

Twelve  eggs,  the  yolks  and  whites  beaten  well  and 
separately,  one  pound  of  pounded  and  sifted  loaf  sugar, 
the  grated  peel  of  a  large  lemon,  half  a  pound  of  sifted 
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and  dried  flour,  the  same  weight  of  sifted  and  dried  ground 
rice,  four  ounces  of  sweet,  and  one  of  bitter  almonds^ 
pounded  in  a  mortar  together,  with  a  table-spoonful  of 
orange-flower,  water.  Mix  all  these  ingredients  gradually, 
and  beat  them  well.  Paper  the  pan,  and  bake  the  cake 
for  one  hour. 

Bourbon  Cake. 

Beat  well  and  separately  the  yolks  of  ten,  and  the 
whites  of  five  eggs ;  grate  and  sift  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar, 
grate  the  peel  of  two  bitter  oranges,  blanch  and  pound, 
with  a  little  rose  water,  half  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds ; 
whisk  aU  these  ingredients  together  for  half  an  hour ;  and 
lastly,  mix  in  half  a  pound  of  diied  and  sifted  flour ;  lay 
it  about  three  inches  deep  into  a  hoop,  and  bake  it  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  one  hour  and  a  quarter.  Immediately 
upon  taking  the  cake  out  of  the  frame,  ice  it  over  the  top 
and  sides. 

Irish  Seed  Cake. 

Beat  to  a  cream  eight  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  rose  water,  putting  in  a  table-spoon- 
iul  of  rose  water  at  a  time ;  by  degrees,  mix  into  it  a 
pound  of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  and  then  nine  well-beaten 
eggs ;  add  twelve  ounces  of  flour,  and  three  of  flour  of 
Tice  dried  and  sifted,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  blanched 
and  pounded  sweet  or  bitter  almonds,  a  tea-spoonful  of 
essence  of  lemon,  and  one  ounce  of  caraway  seeds ;  beat 
all  these  well  together ;  bake  it  in  a  cake-tin,  which  must 
be  buttered,  and  lined  with  paper  also  buttered.  It  will 
require  about  one  hour  and  a  half  to  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
It  may  be  made  without  the  almonds  or  the  essence  of 
lemon. 

Bairn  Brack. 

To  three  pounds  of  dried  flour  allow  one  pound  of 
fresh  butter,  one  pound  of  good  brown  sugar,  two  ounces 
of  caraway  seeds,  eight  well-beaten  eggs,  three  table- 
^oonfuls  of  fresh  yeast,  and  some  grated  nutmeg ;  dis- 
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ttolve  tbe  bntteriiK  a  pint  of  milk,  so  tts  to  make  the  wfadle 
iato  a  dougb,  not  ver^  stiff;  imk  it  well ;  eorev  it  with 
t,-  cledi>  and  set  it  before  theire  to  rise ;  when  well  lieen, 
hake  it  in  a  buttered  thr*  When  it  beeomea  &fy,  it  may 
be  toasted  «ad  eaten  with  hotter. 

Short  Bread, 

For  two  pounds  of  sifted  flonr  allow  one  pound  of 
b«K;terj  salt  or  fresh ;  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ef  cancfied 
ovange  and  lemon-peel,  d  pounded  baf  sugac,  Uaaehed 
aweet  almonds^  and  caraway  comfita,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
eaeh ;  cut  the  kmon^  the  orange-^d,  and  almonda,  inte 
small  diin  bits,  and  mix  them  with  a  pooand  and  a  half 
ef  the  flour,  a  few  of  the  caraway  eomfits,  and  the  sagar ; 
melt  the  butter,  and  when  eodl,  pour  it  dear  ftmn  the 
aedunent  iato  the  flour,  at  the  sfltme  time  mixing  k  qnick- 
)f«  With  the  han^,  form  ft  into*  a  la^  round  «f  nearly 
an  inch  thick,  using  the  remainder  of  the  flour  to  make 
it  up  with ;  cut  it  into  fomr^  and  with  the  finger  and  thumb 
pinch  each  bit  neatly  all  round  the  edge ;  prick  them  with 
a  fcnrk,  and  strew  the  rest  of  the  caraway  comfits  over 
the  top.  Put  the  pieces  upon  white  paper  dusted  with 
floor,  and  then  upon  tins.  Bi^e  them  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Plain  IShort  Bread. 

The  same  proportiens  of  flom*  and  batter  must  be 
used  as  in  the  aboTe  receipt  for  short  bread ;  this  must 
be  mixed  together,  rolled  out,  but  not  made  quite  so  thick 
as  in  the  rich  kind ;  but  in  the  saaae  form,  pricked  with 
a  fork,  wad  pinched  all  round.  A  little  sugar  may  be 
added. 

Queen  Cakes. 

Prepare  eight  oonces  of  fresh  butter  beaten  to  a 
cream,  six  ounces  of  pounded  and  sifted  loaf  sugar,  half 
a  pound  of  dried  and  sifted  flour,  the  same  quantity  ot 
cleaned  and  dried  currants,  four  well-beaten  eg^,  a  little 
grated  notmegy  pounded  cinnamou,  and  a  few  pounded 
ibitter  almonds ;  then  add  the  sugar  to  the  butter,  put  in 
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the  eggt  hj  degtew,  after  that  the  floor  and  the  other 
ingredieiitt ;  .b»iit  all  well  together  for  half  an  hour,  and 
put  it  into  small  battered  tins,  neariy  filling  them,  and 
strew  over  the  top  finely-pounded  loaf  sugar.  Bake  them 
in  a  pretty  brisk  oven. 

Shrewsbury  Cakes. 

Mix  with  half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  washed  in  rose 
water,  and  beaten  to  a  cream,  the  same  quantity  of  dried 
and  sifted  flour,  seven  ounces  of  pounded  and  sifted  loaf 
sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  caraway  seeds,  and  two  well- 
beaten  ^igs ;  make  them  into  a  paste  ;  roll  it  thin ;  cut 
it  into  round  cakes ;  prick  them,  and  bake  them  upon 
floured  tins. 

Another  way  to  make  Shrewsbury  Cakes. 

Rub  into  a  pound  of  dried  and  sifted  flour  half  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter,  seven  ounces  of  sifted  loaf  sugar, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  cleaned  and  dried  cuxrants,  and 
a  little  grated  nutmeg ;  make  it  into  a  paste  with  a  little 
water,  two  tablenspoonfuls  of  rose  or  orange-flower  wa- 
ter ;  roll  it  out,  and  cut  it  into  round  cakes ;  prick  them, 
and  bake  them  upon  tins  dusted  with  flour. 

Montrose  Cakes. 

Of  dried  and  sifted  flour,  pounded  and  sifted  loaf  su- 
gar, and  of  fresh  butter,  one  pound  each  will  be  required, 
also  twelve  well-beaten  ^gs,  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
of  cleaned  and  dried  currants;  h&X  the  butter  to  a 
cream  with  the  sugar;  add  the  eggs  by  degrees,  and 
then  the  flour  and  currants,  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
brandy,  one  of  rose  water,  and  half  a  grated  nutmeg ;  beat 
all  well  together  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  when  it 
is  to  be  put  into  small  buttered  tins,  half  filling  them, 
and  baking  them  in  a  quick  oven.  The  currants  may  be 
omitted. 

Rice  Cake. 

Whisk  ten  eggs  for  half  an  hour,  add  to  them  half  a 
pound  of  flour  rice,  half  a  pound  of  poux\.d&d.«:^^^^S\&^ 
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loaf  sugar,  and  the  grated  peel  of  tviro  lemons ;  mix  this 
into  half  a  pound  of  fresh  batter,  previously,  beaten  to  a 
cream.     Bake  the  cake  in  a  battered  tin. 

Little  Rice  Cakes. 

Whisk  well  six  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs  ;  then 
with  a  horn  spodn  beat  in  six  ounces  of  finely-pounded 
loaf  sugar,  add  eight  ounces  of  sifted  ground  rice,  and 
two  table-spoonfuk  of  orange-flower  or  rose  water,  or  the 
grated  peel  of  a  lemon,  and  just  before  the  mixture  is  to 
be  put  into  the  tiiis,  stir  into  it  six  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
melted ;  dast  the  patty-pans  with  flour,  or  rub  them  with 
batter;  let  them  be  half  filled,  and  bake  the  cakes  in  a 
quick  oven. 

White  Cake. 

Take  of  dried  and  sifted  flour,  of  fresh  batter,  and  of 
finely-pounded  loaf  sugar,  one  pound  each ;  five  well- 
beaten  eggs,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cream,  of  candied 
orange  and  lemon-peel,  cut  small,  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  each ;  one  ounce  of  caraway  seeds,  half  a  grated 
nutmeg,  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  a  little  rose  water ;  then 
beat  the  butter  to  a  cream,  and  add  all  the  other  ingre- 
dients to  it,  and  at  the  last  mix  in  one  table-spoonful  of 
fresh  yeast ;  let  the  cake  rise  before  the  fire  for  half  an 
hour.  Bake  it  in  a  buttered  tin.  Instantly  upon  taking 
it  out  of'  the  oven,  with  a  feather  brush  the  top  all  over 
with  the  beaten  white  of  an  egg,  and  then  sift  loaf  sugar 
upon  it.  Let  it  stand  at  the  mouth  of  the  oven  to  harden. 

Rich  Cakes. 

'  Mix  together  one  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound  of 
pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  half  a  pound  of  melted  butter ; 
add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  currants,  and  a  glass  of 
brandy,  or  of  raisin  wine;  roll  out  the  paste,  cut  the 
cakes  with  a  small  round  tin,  and  bake  them  upon  a 
floured  tin. 

Cheshire  Cake. 

Beat  for  half  an  hour  the  yolks  of  eight,  and  the  whites 
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•f  five  eggs ;  add  half  a  pound  of  pounded  and  sifted  loaf 
sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  dried  and  sifted  flour,  and 
the  grated  peel  of  a  small  lemon ;  beat  all  together,  and 
bake  it  in  a  floured  tin. 

Little  Cakes. 

Beat  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  to  a  cream,  and  add  to 
it  one  pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  a  little  potmded  cin- 
namon and  nutmeg,  the  grated  peel  of  a  lemon,  three 
well-beaten  e^s,  one  pound  of  currants,  one  pound  of 
flour,  and  a  little  sweet  wine.  Work  it  altogether,  roll 
it  out,  cut  it  into  little  cakes;  brush  some  sweet  wine 
over  them  with  a  feather,  sift  grated  sugar  over  them,  and 
bake  them  upon  tins.  These  cakes  will  keep  good  a  year. 

Little  Almond  Cakes. 

Beat,  with  a  three-pronged  fork,  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  to  a  stiff  froth.  Blanch  and  pound  with  a  little  su- 
gar, two  ounces  of  sweet,  and  one  ounce  of  bitter  al- 
monds, mix  them  with  six  ounces  of  pounded  and  sifted 
loaf  sugar,  and  rub  it  through  a  cullender ;  then  beat  it 
with  the  eggs,  and  add  two  ounces  of  dried  and  sifted 
ground  rice ;  beat  all  well  together,  and  when  very  light, 
drop  it  from  a  spoon  in  small  round  cakes  upon  a  sheet 
of  tin,  and  bake  them  in  a  slow  oven. 

Little  Cinnamon  and  Clove  Cakes. 

To  the  well-beaten  white  of  an  e^j  add  dried,  pound- 
ed, and  sifted  loaf  sugar,  till  it  be  thick  enough  to  cut 
into  cakes,  with  small  tin  shapes.  Flavour  the  beaten 
egg  and  sugar  with  tivo  or  three  drops  of  essential  oil  of 
cinnanon,  or  of  cloves,  and  bake  the  cakes  upon  tins  in 
a  slow  oTen. 

Flemish  Wafers. 

Put  into  a  deep  pan  half  a  pound  of  flour ;  strain  and 
mix  with  it  half  a  pint  of  warmed  milk,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  fresh  yeast;  work  the  paste  till  it  be  soft  and 
smooth,  and  place  it  in  a  stove,  or  close  to  the  fire,  to 
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rise ;  then  add  the  beaten  yolks  of  six  eggs,  half  a  pound 
of  fresh  butter  beaten  to  a  cream>  and  a  lump  of  sugar 
which  has  been  nibbed  upon  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  and 
then  pounded ;  last  of  all,  beat  in  lightly  the  well-whisked 
whites  of  the  eggs ;  again  place  the  pan  in  a  warm  place, 
and  it  will  rise  to  nearly  double  its  bulk.  Heat  and  rub 
the  irons,  which  should  be  square,  with  a  little  butter ;  fill 
one  side  with  the  mixture,  and  close  them ;  when  <me  side 
is  done,  turn  the  other,  and  when  of  a  fine  colour,  take 
out  the  wafers ;  put  them  upon  a  plate,  and  whilst  hot, 
aah  over  this  quantity  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  grated  loaf 
sugar. 

Spanish  Cakes. 

Rub,  till  quite  fine  and  smooth,  one  poimd  of  butter 
with  two  pounds  of  flour,  then  add  a  poimd  of  good 
brown  sugar,  roUed  fine;  mix  all  together  with  four  well- 
beaten  ^gs ;  break  the  paste  into  small  bits  or  knobs, 
and  bake  them  upon  floured  tins* 

Small  Rout  Cakes. 

Rub  into  one  pound  of  dried  and  sifted  flour,  half  a 
pound  of  butter,  six  ounces  of  pounded  and  sifted  loaf 
sugar,  and  the  yolks  of  two  well-beaten  eggs  ;  mix  them 
all  into  a  paste  with  a  little  rose  water ;  divide  the  quan- 
tity, put  a  few  dried  currants  or  caraway  seeds  into  one 
half ;  roll  out  the  paste,  cut  it  into  small  round  cakes, 
and  bake  them  upon  buttered  tins. 

Sugar  Biscuits. 

Mix  together  one  pound  of  dried  and  sifted  flour,  the 
same  quantity  of  pounded  and  sifted  loaf  sugar,  ten  well- 
beaten  eggs,  and  a  few  pounded  cloves.  Drop  this  upon 
floured  tins,  and  bake  it. 

Handsch  Kirchen,  or  Glove  Cake. 

With  flour  make  into  a  paste  thick  enough  to  roll  out, 
the  beaten  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  five  table-spoonfuls  of  rich 
aweet  cream,  a  little  sugar,  and  some  cardamoms ;  cut  it 
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into  fandfol  forms  with  small  tins,  and  throw  them  into 
fresh  boiling  lard  or  butter ;  when  of  a  light  brown  coloor, 
drain  them  befmre  the  fire.  If  fried  in  butter,  add  a  little 
water  to  the  bntter,  and  make  it  boiling  hot. 

Cake  without  Butter. 

Takx  the  weight  of  three  eggs  in  sugar,  and  the  weight 
of  two  in  floor ;  when  the  five  eggs  are  weU  beaten,  gra^ 
dually  add  the  sugar,  and  then  the  floor,  with  a  little  gra^ 
ted  lemon-peel,  or  a  few  caraway  seeds.  Bake  it  in  a 
tin  mould,  in  rather  a  quick  oven. 

Common  Cake. 

One  poond  and  a  half  of  flour,  one  pound  of  good  brown 
sogar,  eight  well-beaten  eggs,  and  one  ounce  of  caraway 
seeds,  are  to  be  mixed  together ;  then  add  of  fresh  yeast, 
milk,  and  of  water,  one  table-spoonful  each.  Let  it  stand 
a  little  time,  and  bake  it  in  a  floured  tin. 

Plum  Cake. 

To  one  pound  of  dried  and  sifted  flour,  allow  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  eight  eggs,  the 
yolks  and  whites  separately  beaten ;  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  butter  beaten  to  a  cream,  three  pounded  cloves, 
half  a  grated  nutmeg,  half  a  poimd  of  cleaned  and  dried 
cnrranta ;  add  the  sugar  to  the  butter,  and  next  the  eggs 
by  degrees,  then  the  flour  and  spices.  Beat  all  well 
together  for  nearly  an  hour,  mix  in  the  currants  with  the 
grated  peel  of  a  lemon,  half  a  glass  of  white  wine,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  brandy ;  put  it  into  a  cake-pan  lined 
with  buttered  paper ;  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Gateau  k  la  Dauphine. 

Beat  separately  the  whites  and  yolks  of  twenty  eggs ; 
to  the  yolks  add  a  pound  of  pounded  and  sifted  loaf  sugar, 
the  grated  peel  of  one  lemon,  and  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water ;  then  stir  in  the  whites, 
and  lightly  mix  in  half  a  pound  of  dried  and  sifted  flour. 
Bake  in  a  buttered  tin,  in  a  moderate  oven. 
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Gingerbread  Cake. 

Take  two  pottnds  of  treacle,  two  and  a  quarter  of  ^our, 
of  brown  sugar  and  fresh  butter  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
each,  four  ounces  of  caraway  seeds,  the  same  quantity  of 
candied  orange-peel  cut  small,  three  ounces  of  finely- 
pounded  ginger,  four  well-beaten  eggs,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  pearl  ashes ;  beat  the  butter  to  a  cream,  and  mix  it  with 
the  rest  of  the  ingredients.  The  next  day  work  it  well 
up,  and  bake  it  in  a  buttered  tin. 

Gingerbread  Nuts. 

Take  one  pound  of  dried  and  sifted  flour,  one  pound 
of  treacle,  three  ounces  of  brown  sugar,  four  ounces  of 
fresh  butter,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  pounded  and  sift- 
ed ginger,  of  candied  orange-peel  and  citron,  cut  small, 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce  each ;  melt  the  butter  with  the 
treacle,  and  when  it  is  about  milk- warm,  add  it  to  the  flour 
and  other  ingredients,  and  then  mix  all  well  together; 
with  a  spoon  drop  the  nuts  upon  buttered  tins,  and  bake 
them. 

Another  way  to  make  Gingerbread  Nuts. 

Dissolve  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  in  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pound  of  treacle,  put  it  into  a  pan  lai^e  enough 
to  contain  the  rest  of  the  ingredients,  and  when  almost 
cold,  stir  in  one  pound  of  dried  and  sifted  flour,  half  a 
pound  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  caraway 
seeds,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  pounded  ginger,  and 
the  grated  peel  of  a  lemon  ;  mix  all  tliese  well  together, 
and  let  it  stand  till  it  be  stiff,  or  till  the  following  day ; 
then  make  it  into  nuts,  by  pinching  it  into  pieces  with 
the  finger  and  thumb.  Bake  them  upon  buttered  tins  in 
a  quick  oven.  Half  an  ounce  of  coriander  seeds  may  be 
added. 

Another  way  to  make  Gingerbread  Nuts. 

Rub  half  a  pound  of  butter  into  two  pounds  of  flour ; 
add  one  pound  of  coarse  sugar,  and  one  ounce  of  pound- 
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ed  ginger;  mix  all  well  together  with  one  pound  and  two 
ounces  of  treacle ;  fonn  it  into  nnts,  or  roll  it  out,  and 
cat  it  into  round  cakes ;  bake  them  upon  tins. 

American  Gingerbread. 

Take  half  a  poond  of  fresh  butter  melted,  one  pound 
and  a  half  of  dried  and  sifted  Hour,  the  same  quantity  of 
brown  sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  pounded  ginger, 
nine  eggs,  the  yolks  and  whites  beaten  separately,  one 
glass  of  rose  water,  and  one  of  white  wine ;  mix  all  these 
well  together,  and  beat  it  for  an  hour ;  then  with  a  spoon 
spread  it  over  flat  tin  pans,  abont  the  thickness  of  a  pen- 
ny-piece ;  hake  it  of  a  light  brown,  and  while  warm,  cut 
it  into  oblong  pieces,  and  place  them  on  end  till  cool, 
when  they  will  be  very  crisp. 

Rich  Gingerbread  Cakes. 

To  one  pound  of  dried  and  sifted  flour,  allow  half  a 
pound  of  poimded  loaf  sugar,  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
of  fresh  butter  washed  in  rose  water,  one  pound  of  trea- 
cle, one  nutmeg  grated,  the  weight  of  a  nutmeg  of  pound- 
ed mace,  and  as  much  of  pounded  cinnamon,  one  ounce 
of  pounded  ginger,  one  and  a  half  of  candied  orange  and 
lemon  peel,  cut  small,  half  an  ounce  of  blanched  sweet  al- 
monds, cut  into  long  thin  bits,  and  two  well-beaten  eggs. 
Meh  the  butter  with  the  treacle,  and  when  nearly  cold, 
stur  in  the  eggs  and  the  rest  of  the  ingredients ;  mix  all 
well  together,  make  it  into  round  cakes,  and  bake  them 
upon  tins. 

Indian  Gingerbread. 

Take  twelve  ounces  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  one  pound  of  dried  flour,  two 
ounces  of  pounded  ginger,  and  of  cloves  and  cinnamon  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  each.  Mix  the  ginger  and  spice  with 
the  flour ;  put  the  sugar  and  a  small  tea-cupful  of  water  in- 
to a  sauce-pan ;  when  it  is  dissolved,  add  the  butter,  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  melted,  mix  it  with  the  flour  and  other 
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tfaings;  work  it  up,  and  form  the  paste  into  cakes  or  niitBy 
and  bake  them  upon  tins. 

Honeycomb  Gingerbread. 

Half  a  pomd  of  fLcffoCf  half  «  pound  of  the  coarsest 
brown  sugar^  a  qnarter  of  a  poiind  of  batter,  one  dessert- 
spooB&l  of  aU^ee^  and  double  that  quantity  of  ginger, 
Ittlf  the  peel  of  a  lemon  grated,  and  the  whole  of  the 
juice.  Mix  all  these  ingredients  together^  adding  about 
half  a  pound  of  treacle,  so  as  to  make  a  paste  sufficiently 
thin  to  spread  upon  sheet  tins.  Beat  it  well,  butter  the 
lins,  and  spread  the  paste  vary  thinly  over  them.  Bake 
it  in  rather  a  slow  oven,  and  watch  it  till  it  is  done ;  with* 
draw  the  tins,  cut  it  in  squares  with  a  knife,  llie  usual 
size  of  wafer  biscuits,  and  roll  each  round  the  fingers  as 
it  is  raised  from  the  tin.  This  paste,  put  into  a  jar,  and 
covered  closely,  will  keep  for  a  mondi ;  but  the  biscuits 
will  be  found  best  when  newly  baked* 

Breakfast^  or  Tea  Cakes. 

Take  one  pound  of  flour,  and  mix  it  with  half  a  pound 
of  butter  dissolved,  together  with  a  liule  cream,  milk,  or 
water,  and  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt ;  work  it  well,  and 
ToU  it  into  round  balls.  Have  wafer-irons  ready  heated, 
put  into  them  a  ball  of  the  paste,  press  them,  and  hold  the 
irons  upon  the  fire  for  a  minute  or  two. 

Slim  Cakes  for  Breakfast  or  Tea. 

To  one  pound  of  flour,  allow  two  beaten  eggs,  one 
ounce  of  butter,  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  as  much 
warmed  milk  as  will  meke  the  whole  into  a  pretty  stiff 
paale;  woik  it  well,  cover  it  over,  and  let  it  remain  be- 
fore the  fire  for  half  an  hour ;  roll  it  out,  and  cut  it  into 
round  cakes,  with  a  small  saucer  or  the  top  of  a  tumbler ; 
do  them  in  a  moely-^eaned  frying-pan;  dust  them  with  a 
little  flov.  They  may  be  baked  upon  a  plate  of  iron,  or 
what  in  Scodand  is  adled  a  girdle. 
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Another  way  to  make  Cakes  for  Breakfast 

or  Tea. 

To  one  pound-  cf  flour  allow  two  beaten  eggs,  one 
table-flMMrtif al  of  fresh  yeast,  and  as  much  cream  as  will 
make  them  tato a  light  dough;  cover  it  over  for  an  hour; 
make  it  inta  cakesi  and  bake  them  upon  tins  in  a  mode* 
late  OTen, 

Another  way  to  make  Cakes  for  Breakfast 

or  Tea, 

DissoLVX,  in  half  a  pint  of  warm  water,  one  ounce  of 
fresh  hatter,  mix  it  with  two  pounds  of  dried  and  sifted 
flour,  and  atir  in  lightly  two  large  spoonfuls  of  fine  fres)i 
3^east;  cow  it  with  a  doth,  and  let  it  stand  to  rise ;  then 
make  it  up  into  n^s,  place  them  upon  floured  tins,  let 
them  again  atand  to  rise,  and  bake  them  in  a  quick  oven. 

Short  Cakes. 

Dissolve  half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  in  as  much 
milk  as  will  make  a  pound  and  a  half  of  flour  into  a  paste, 
roll  it  out  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  cut  U  into 
large  round  cakes.  Do  them  in  a  frying-pan,  and  serve 
than  hot.    They  are  eaten  with  butter. 

Parkin,  or  Leeds  Gingerbread. 

Sift  four  pounds  of  oatmeal,  and  mix  with  it  four 
pounds  of  treacle,  half  a  pound  of  broivfi  sugar,  the  same 
quantity  of  melted  butter,  and  three  quarters  of  an  ounce 
^powdered  gmger.  Woric  it  all  weU  together,  let  it  re- 
main lor  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  make  it  into  cakes. 

Parliament  Cakes. 

Put  lata  a-sauce-pan  two  pounds  of  treade,  and  when 
it  boih^  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  pour  it 
upon  two  pounds  of  flour ;  add  a  little  ahun,  and  a  bit  of 
pearl  ash  about  the  size  of  a  nut,  and  an  oimce  of  ginger. 
Work  it  well  with  the  hand  till  quite  smooth;  let  it  stand 
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a  day  and  a  night,  then  roll  it  out  yery  thin,  and  cut  it 
into  oblong  cakes. 

Oatmeal  Cakes; 

One  should  only  be  made  at  a  time,  as  the  mixture 
dries  quickly.  Put  two  or  three  huidfuls  of  meal  into  a 
bowl,  and  moisten  it  wiUi  water  merely  sufficient  to  form 
it  into  a  cake ;  knead  it  out  round  and  round  with  the 
hands  upon  the  pasteboard,  strewing  meal  under  and 
over  it ;  it  may  be  made  as  thin  as  a  wafer,  or  thicker, 
according  to  taste,  and  put  it  on  a  hot  iron  plate,  called  a 
girdle.  Bake  it  till  it  be  a  little  brown  on  the  under  side, 
then  take  it  off,  and  toast  that  side  before  the  fire,  which 
was  uppermost  on  the  girdle.  The  toaster  is  such  as  is 
commonly  used  for  heating  smoothing  irons,  having  a  back 
to  support  the  cake.  To  make  these  cakes  solt,  they 
must  not  be  toasted  before  the  fire,  but  both  sides  done 
quickly  on  the  girdle. 

Girdle  Cakes. 

Rub  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter  into  one  pound  of 
flour,  with  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt ;  moisten  with  a  suf- 
ficiency of  sweet  buttermilk  to  make  it  into  a  paste  ;  roll 
it  out,  and  cut  it  into  cakes  with  a  cup  or  tumbler,  and 
bake  them  upon  a  girdle. 

Bath  Buns. 

To  four  pounds  of  dried  and  sifted  flour  allow  one  pound 
of  fresh  butter,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  caraway  com- 
fits, the  well-beaten  yolks  of  four,  and  the  whites  of  two 
egf^y  six  table-spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  fresh  yeast.  Melt  the  butter,  mix  it  with  the  flour, 
and  add  the  eggs,  cream,  and  yeasty  previously  beaten 
together ;  cover  it,  and  let  it  rise  for  twenty  or  thirty  mi- 
nutes, then  shake  in  the  caraway  comfits,  keeping  a  few 
to  strew  over  the  tops ;  form  the  buns,  and  bake  them 
upon  buttered  tins. 
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Biscuit. 

Make  as  stiff  a  paste  as  possible  of  the  finest  floury 
ynijong  it  with  cold  water,  and  adding  a  little  salt ;  beat 
it  out  with  a  rolling  pin,  cut  it  into  pieces^  lay  them  one 
over  the  other,  and  again  beat  it  oat ;  roll  it  very  thin, 
cat  It  into  biscoits,  and  prick  them  well  with  a  fork.  To 
make  the  Prince  of  Wales'  biscait,  roll  llhe  paste  into 
small  balls,  and  press  it  with  a  stamp. 

Another  way  to  make  Biscuit. 

Rub  seven  ounces  •f  fresh  butter  into  two  pounds  of 
flour,  mix  with  it  two  large  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  cover  it 
with  a  cloth,  and  let  it  stand  an  hour ;  then  add  as  much 
wanned  new  milk  as  will  make  it  into  a  paste  as  stiff  as 
pie-criMt ;  form  it  into  biscuits  of  about  an  ounce  and  a 
half  each ;  bake  them  in  a  quick  oven.  The  following 
day,  after  bread  has  been  baked,  put  them  again  into  the 
oven,  and  let  them  remain  for  nearly  three  hours. 

Sweet  Biscuit. 

One  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound  of  butter,  the  same 
quantity  of  finely-pounded  sugar,  and  two  eggs,  without 
being  beaten ;  make  it  all  into  a  very  stiff  paste  with  cold 
water,  roll  it  out,  and  to  form  the  biscuits,  roll  a  bit  of 
the  paste  into  a  ball  about  the  size  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg^ 
flatten  it  a  little,  and  place  them  upon  tins  to  bake. 

Another  way  to  make  Sweet  Biscuit. 

To  one  pound  of  flour  allow  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  two 
beaten  eggs^  a  tea-spoonful  of  caraway  seeds,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  melted  butter ;  mix  all  well  together^ 
roll  it  out  thin,  and  cut  it  into  round  biscuits ;  prick  them, 
and  bake  them  upon  tins. 

Oliver's  Biscuit. 

Melt  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  in  half  a  pint 
of  new  milk;  add  a  table-spoonful  of  fresh  yeast,  and 
stir  it  into  one  pound  and  a  half  of  flour ;  knead  it  well^ 

2a 
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then  wrap  it  in  warm  flannel,  to  remain  for  fifteen  mi- 
nutes ;  roll  it  out  several  times,  and  the  last  time  ahout 
the  thickness  of  a  penny-piece:  cut  it  into  small  biscuits, 
prick  them  well  with  a  fork,  and  bake  them  in  a  slow 
0Ten  till  of  a  pale  brown  colour. 

Biscuits. 

Dissolve  half  a  pound  of  bntt^  in  half  a  pint  of  milk, 
and  make  it  into  a  stiff  paste  with  four  pounds  of  flour  ; 
beat  and  work  it  perfectly  smooth,  roll  it  out  very  thin, 
stamp  out  the  biscuit,  prick  them  well  with  a  fork,  and 
bake  them  upon  tins  in  a  quick  ofeii, 

Lemaa's  Biscuit, 

Sift  and  dry  a  pound  of  fine  flour ;  rub  into  it  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  butter,  two  ounces  of  pounded  and  sift- 
ed loaf  sugar,  and  a  bit  of  rolatile  salt  about  the  size  of  a 
nut ;  mix  in  it  as  much  new  milk  warmed  as  will  make 
it  into  a  stiff  paste ;  work  it  well  together,  and  let  it  re^ 
main  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  roll  it  out,  and 
make  it  into  small  square  biscuits,  and  into  round  balls  a 
little  flattened ;  prick  them  with  a  fork,  and  bake  them 
upon  tins  in  a  quick  oven.  Take  care  they  do  not  be- 
come brown. 

Cold  Harbour  Balls, 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  butter  in  as  much  milk  warm- 
ed as  will  make  four  pounds  of  flour  into  a  stiff  paste ; 
about  two  pints  may  be  required ;  add  half  a  tea-spoon- 
ful of  salt,  one  egg  beaten  together  with  a  table-spoon  fid 
eif  yeast ;  mix  it  all  well,  cover  it  with  a  cloth,  and  let 
it  remain  before  the  fire  for  half  an  hour ;  then  make  it 
into  small  round  baUs,  and  bake  them  upon  tins  in  a  quick 
oven. 

Rusks. 

To  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  flour  aUow  half  a  pound 
of  butter,  tlie  same  quantity  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and 
£r0  spoonfuls  of  yeast ;  mix  m  flour  and  sugar  toge- 
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tber ;  melt  the  butter  in  two  pints  and  a  half  of  milk,  and 
mix  it  with  the  flour,  and  then  add  the  yeast  and  one  beat- 
en egg ;  work  it  well  together ;  coyer  it,  and  let  it  stand 
for  fiye  or  six  boors ;  take  it  out  of  the  pan,  and  form  it 
into  little  rolls ;  place  them  upon  tins^  and  let  them  rise 
for  abont  an  hour;  bake  them  in  a  quick  oven,  and  when 
they  become  brown,  out  them  through  the  middle  or  into 
three  slices ;  put  them  again  into  the  oven  to  brown  and 
crisp. 

Muffins. 

Make  two  quarts  of  milk  rather  warmer  than  when  it 
comes  from  the  cow ;  then,  with  a  horn  or  wooden  spoon, 
mix  with  it  about  a  tea-cupful  of  good  fresh  yeast ;  stir 
flour  into  it  till  it  be  as  thick  as  a  batter ;  cover  it,  and  let 
^t  remain  to  rise  for  an  hour,  then  take  it  out  by  spoonfuls, 
and  drop  it  amongst  flour,  and  let  it  remain  fifteen  mi- 
nutes ;  take  them  up,  flatten  them  a  little,  and  bake  them 
upon  a  metal  plate ;  when  one  side  is  a  little  brown,  turn 
them.  When  to  be  eaten,  toast  them,  and  with  a  knife 
cut  them  a  little  all  roimd,  then  pull  them  open  and  but- 
ter them. 

Sally  Liins,  or  Bath  Breakfast  Cakes. 

"RfiB  into  two  pounds  of  flour  half  a  pound  of  butter, 
and  mix  with  it  one  pint  of  milk  a  little  warmed,  aquar«> 
ter  of  a  pint  of  fresh  yeast,  four  weU-beaten  eggs,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt ;  coyer  it,  and  let  it  stand  before  ihe 
Are  to  rise  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  make  it  into 
thick  cakes  about  the  size  of  the  inside  of  a  dinner  plate ; 
bake  them  in  a  quick  oyen,  then  cut  ^em  into  three,  that 
the  middle  slice,  as  also  the  top  and  bottom,  may  be  well 
buttered.    Serye  them  hot. 

To  make  Bread. 

To  thirteen  pounds  of  sifted  flour  allow  four  quarts  of 
lukewarm  milk  or  water, — -in  winter  it  must  be  warmer, 
but  not  scalding  hot  eyen  in  the  coldest  weather ;  put  the 
milk  into  a  wooden  trough  or  large  earthen  pan ;  add  & 
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large  table-spoonftil  of  coane  salt ;  stir  in  a  few  handfuls 
of  flour,  and  three  qnartera  of  a  pint  of  beer  yeast,  or 
more  if  not  very  thick ;  then  stir  in  flour  till  it  be  like  a 
thick  batter;  throw  some  flour  on  the  top,  and  set  it  be- 
fore the  fire.  If  the  yeast  be  good,  the  mixture  will  rise 
in  ten  minutes  to  the  top  of  the  pan ;  then  stir  in  some 
more  flour,  and  replace  it  before  the  fire.  When  it  has 
risen  a  second  time,  take  out  as  much  dough  as  will 
make  the  rolls,  knead  it  about  five  minutes,  form  the  rolls, 
prick  them  with  a  fork,  and  put  them  on  a  tin  ;  place  them 
before  the  fire  to  rise  for  ten  minutes,  and  bake  them  in 
a  pretty  quick  oven.  The  dough  for  the  loaves  must  be 
kneaded  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  Form  the 
loaves,  and  put  them  into  tin  pans,  which  may  be  rather 
more  than  half  filled ;  prick  them,  and  place  them  before 
the  fire ;  when  they  have  risen  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
pans,  they  may  be  put  into  the  oven  and  baked  one  hour. 
If  a  metal  oven  is  used,  it  must  be  made  moderately  hot, 
that  the  bread  may  be  well  raised  without  being  scorched. 
The  addition  of  an  ounce  of  potato,  to  a  pound  of 
wheaten  flour,  will  be  found  a  great  improvement  to 
bread.  When  it  is  to  be  used,  moisten  it  with  a  little 
cold  water  or  milk,  then  pour  into  it  a  portion  of  the  wa- 
ter, or  milk,  to  be  used  for  the  baking,  made  nearly  boil- 
ing hot ;  add  the  remainder  of  the  liquid  required,  which 
should  be  milk-warm :  and,  when  the  whole  is  a  proper 
heat,  mix  with  it  the  yeast  and  flour ;  and  proceed  as  be-. 
fore  directed. 

Another  way  to  make  Bread. 

Mix  into  six  pounds  of  sifted  flour  one  ounce  of  salt, 
nearly  half  a  pint  of  fresh  sweet  yeast  as  it  comes  from 
the  brewery,  and  a  suflicient  quantity  of  warmed  milk  to 
make  the  whole  into  a  stifi* dough ;  work  and  knead  it  well 
upon  a  paste-board,  on  which  a  little  flour  has  been  strew- 
ed, for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  then  put  it  into  a  deep 
pan,  cover  it  with  a  warmed  towel,  set  it  before  the  fire, 
and  let  it  rise  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  perhaps  two  hours ; 
cut  off  a  piece  of  this  spunge  or  dough ;  knead  it  well  for 
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eight  or  ten  minntes,  together  with  flour  merely  sufficieDt 
to  keep  it  from  adhering  to  the  board ;  put  it  into  small 
tins,  filling  them  three  parts  full ;  dent  the  rolls  all  round 
with  a  knife,  and  let  them  stand  a  few  minutes  before  put- 
ting them  into  the  oven.  The  remainder  of  the  dough 
must  then  be  worked  up  for  loaves,  and  baked  either  in 
or  oat  of  a  shape. 

Brown  Bread. 

Either  of  the  above  receipts  may  be  followed,  allow- 
ing a  little  more  yeast,  less  liquid,  and  kneading  the  dough 
for  a  longer  time.  It  may  be  made  o(  oatmeal,  or  of  a 
mixture  of  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  flour,  the  proportion 
of  wheat  flour  being  doubled ;  but  the  finest  brown  bread 
is  made  of  wheat  ground  over  head. 

Stale  Bread 

May  be  made  nearly  as  good  as  when  newly  baked, 
by  putting  it  into  a  cool  oven  for  nearly  an  hour. 

French  Bread. 

With  one  pound  of  flour  rub  two  ounces  of  fresh  but- 
ter. Mix,  with  three  or  four  table-spoonfuls  of  lukewarm 
milk,  one  of  fresh  beer  yeast,  and  a  beaten  egg;  work  this 
with  the  flour,  and  set  it  to  rise  before  the  fire  for  about 
an  hour,  then  knead  it  like  bread  ;  make  it  into  two  cakes, 
and  place  them  upon  buttered  tins  ;  let  them  stand  before 
the  fire  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  bake  them  in  a  quick  oven 
for  fifteen  minutes. 

A  little  sugar  and  a  few  caraway  seeds  may  be  added 
for  a  change.     These  cakes  may  be  eaten  hot. 

Rolls. 

Dissolve  two  ounces  of  butter  in  one  pint  of  new 
milk,  and  9tir  it  into  four  pounds  of  flour,  as  also  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  yeast,  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  the 
well-beaten  whites  of  two  eggs ;  cover  the  pan  with  a 
warmed  towel,  and  set  it  before  the  fire  to  rise  for  half  an 
hour,  then  work  it  one  way  for  fifteen  minutes ;  form  it 
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mto  rolls,  place  them  upon  tins,  and  let  them  rise  for  ten 
minutes  hefore  putting  them  into  an  oren. 

French  Rolls. 

Mix  rather  more  than  an  ounce  of  coarse  salt  with 
eight  pounds  of  sifted  flour ;  make  a  hole  in  the  middle, 
and  pour  in  ahout  half  a  pint  of  good  yeast,  the  well 
heaten  whites  of  four  egp,  and  as  much  new  milk  warm- 
ed as  will  mix  it  to  a  middling  stiffness ;  clap  and  work 
it  down  one  way  with  the  hands  fbr  half  an  hour,  hut  do 
not  knead  it ;  cover  it  with  a  warmed  towel,  and  let  it 
rise  hefore  the  fire  for  half  an  hour ;  take  off  the  surface, 
which  soon  becomes  hard,  and  put  it  aside  to  be  made 
into  a  roll ;  work  and  clap  the  dough,  form  it  into  rolls, 
place  them  upon  tins,  and  let  them  rise  for  ten  minutes  ; 
bake  them  in  a  quick  oven. 

Yeast. 

Beer  yeast,  which  is  the  best  for  bread,  should  be 
strained  through  a  hair  sieve,  and  two  or  three  quarts  of 
cold  spring  water  poured  over  it ;  when  it  has  stood  for 
twenty-four  hours,  the  water  should  be  poured  off,  the 
yeast  will  then  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  quite 
thick.  To  preserve  that  which  may  be  left  over  the 
baking,  it  should  be  put  into  a  bottle,  corked  tightly,  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place.  In  cold  weather  it  will  continue 
good  for  a  fortnight,  but  fresh  yeast  is  always  preferable. 
When  it  does  not  appear  sufficiently  strong,  honey  or 
brown  sugar  may  be  mixed  with  it,  in  the  proportion  of 
a  tea-spoonful  to  half  a  pint 

Brau  Yeast. 

Boil  for  ten  minutes,  in  two  quarts  of  water,  one  pint 
of  bran,  and  a  small  handful  of  good  hops ;  strain  it  through 
a  sieve,  and,  when  milk-warm,  add  three  or  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  beer  yeast,  and  two  of  brown  sugar  or  treacle ; 
put  it  into  a  wooden  stoup  or  jug ;  cover  it,  and  place  it 
before  the  fire  to  ferment.  It  may  be  bottled,  tightly 
corked,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place. 
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Potato  Yeast. 

Boil  some  good  mealy  potatoes ;  peel  and  weigh  them ; 
while  hot,  hmise  them  finely,  and  mix  them  quickly  with 
boiling  water,  allowing  one  quart  to  each  pound  ;  rub  it 
through  a  hair  sieve,  then  add  honey  or  brown  sugar,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  each  ^uart  of  water ;  boil 
it  to  the  consistency  of  batter^  and  when  nearly  cold,  add 
a  large  table-spoonful  of  good  3reast  to  every  quart  of  wa- 
ter ;  cover  it  with  a  cloth  to  rise,  and  the  following  day 
it  will  be  ready  far  use  ;  keep  a  bottle  of  it,  which  may 
be  used  instead  of  beer  yeast  for  the  next  making,  first 
pouring  off  the  thin  liquid  that  is  on  the  top.  It  must  be 
made  with  fresh  beer  yeast  every  two  or  three  months. 
Doable  the  quantity  of  this,  as  of  beer  yeast,  is  required 
to  make  bread  light. 

A  Baker's  Yeast. 

Boil  two  ounces  of  hops  in  four  quarts  of  water  one 
boiuv  adding  more  water  as  it  decreases,  carefully  stir- 
jiDg  it  all  toe  time,  and  taking  care  that  it  do  not  boil 
over ;  «traiQ  the  liquor,  and  mix  well  with  it  two  pounds 
of  malt ;  cover,  and  let  it  stand  for  eight  hours,  or  until 
it  be  milk-warm,  then  stir  in  half  a  pint  of  good  yeast ; 
when  mixed  well  together,  let  it  work  for  ten  hours,  and 
tiwn  strain  it  through  a  hair  sieve. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
PRESERVES. 

FR£PARATORT  REMARKS  ON  SWEETMEATS. 

All  sweetmeats  should  be  preserved  in  a  brass  pan, 
which  must  be  well  scoured  with  sand  and  vinegar,  wasli- 
ed  with  hot  water,  and  wiped  perfectly  dry  before  it  is 
used. 

An  iron  plate  or  a  stove  is  preferable  to  a  fire  for  pre- 
serving on ;  and  by  boiling  the  fruit  quickly,  the  form,  co- 
lour, and  flavour,  will  be  better  preserved,  and  there  will 
be  less  waste,  than  in  slow  boiling.  A  round  wooden 
sticky  smaller  at  the  one  end  than  the  other,  in  Scotland 
called  a  thevil,  is  better  adapted  for  stirring  sugar  or  pre- 
serves with  than  a  silver  spoon,  which  last  is  only  used 
for  skimming.  That  there  may  be  no  waste  in  taking  off 
the  scum,  it  is  put  through  a  fine  silk  sieve,  or  through  a 
hair  sieve,  with  a  bit  of  muslin  laid  into  it ;  the  clear  part 
will  run  into  the  vessel  placed  below,  and  may  be  return- 
ed to  the  preserving  pan. 

A  silver  soup  ladle  is  used  for  putting  preserves  into 
the  jars,  which  should  be  of  brown  stone,  or  of  white 
wedgewood  ware.  After  the  jellies  or  preserves  are  put 
in,  they  must  not  be  moved  till  quite  cold,  when  they  an' 
covered  with  a  piece  of  white  paper,  cut  so  as  to  fit  into 
the  jar,  and  dipped  into  brandy  or  rum.     They  are  then 
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Stored  in  a  cool  dry  place,  and  should  be  looked  at  occa- 
sionally. If  in  a  few  weeks  they  be  observed  to  ferment, 
the  sirup  should  be  first  strained  from  the  fruit,  then  boil- 
ed till  it  is  thick,  and  again  poured  over  the  fruity  pre- 
Tiously  put  into  clean  jars. 

Sugar,  low  in  price,  and  consequently  coarse  in  quality^ 
is  far  from  being  cheapest  in  the  end ;  while  that  which  is 
most  refined  is  always  the  best.  White  sugars  should  be 
chosen  as  shining  and  as  close  in  texture  as  possible. 

The  best  sort  of  brown  sugar  has  a  bright  and  gravelly 
appearance. 

A  jelly-bag  is  made  of  half  a  square  of  flannel  folded 
by  the  comers,  and  one  side  sewed  up ;  the  top  bound 
with  tape,  and  four  loops  also  of  tape  sewed  on,  so  as  to 
hang  upon  a  stand  made  of  four  bars  of  wood,  each  thirty- 
six  inches  in  height,  fastened  with  four  bars  at  the  top^ 
each  measuring  ten  inches,  with  hooks  upon  the  comers. 
Twelve  inches  from  the  bottom  four  more  bars  are  placed. 
A  pan  or  basin  is  put  imdemeath  to  receive  the  juice  or 
jelly  as  it  drops  through  the  bag. 


To  Clarify  Sugar. 

To  every  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  allow  the  beaten 
white  of  one  egg,  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water ;  break 
the  sugar  small,  put  it  into  a  nicely-cleaned  brass  pan,  and 
pour  the  water  over  it ;  let  it  stand  some  time  before  it  be 
put  upon  the  fire  ;  then  add  the  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs ; 
stir  it  till  the  sugar  be  entirely  dissolved,  and  when  it  boils 
up,  pour  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cold  water ;  let  it  boil 
up  a  second  time  ;  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  let  it  settle  for 
fifteen  minutes ;  carefully  take  ofljil  the  scum ;  put  it  on 
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the  fire^  and  boil  it  till  snfficiently  thick,'  or,  if  required, 
till  candy  high,  in  order  to  ascertain  which,  drop  a  little 
from  a  spoon  into  a  small  jar  of  cold  water,  and  if  it  be- 
come quite  hard^  it  is  then  snfficiently  done ;  or  dip  the 
thevil  into  the  smgar,  plunge  it  into  cold  water,  draw  off 
the  sugar  which  adheres  to  the  stick,  and  if  it  be  hard  and 
Koaps,  the  fruit  to  be  preserved  must  be  instantly  put  in 
and  boiled. 

To  Boil  Sugar. 

To  every  pound  of  sugar  allow  half  a  pint  of  water ; 
slir  it  over  the  fire  till  the  sugar  be  entirely  dissolved ; 
when  it  first  boils  up,  pour  in  a  little  cold  water,  and  when 
it  boils  a  second  time,  take  it  off  the  fire ;  let  it  settle  ten 
minutes,  carefully  scum  it,  and  boil  it  for  half  an  hour  or 
a  little  longer,  and  then  put  in  the  fruit. 

Orange  Marmalade. 

Allow  equal  weight  of  bitter  oranges  and  fine  loaf 
sugar ;  wash  the  oranges,  wipe  them  dry,  and  grate  off  any 
discolom-ed  part ;  cut  the  rind  in  half,  and  with  a  dessert- 
spoon loosen  it  all  round  to  take  off  each  of  the  halves 
entire ;  take  the  core  and  seeds  dean  from  the  oranges, 
leaving  the  juice  with  the  pulp ;  put  the  skin  into  a  sauce* 
pan  with  plenty  of  cold  water,  and  cover  it  closely  with  a 
cloth  underneath  the  cover ;  let  them  boil  for  some  hours, 
till  so  tender  that  the  head  of  a  pin  will  easily  pierce  them  ; 
drain  off  the  water,  and  while  they  are  hot,  with  a  silver 
spoon  scoop  out  all  the  soft  part,  leaving  the  skins  quite 
thin ;  cut  them  into  thin  parings  half  an  inch  long ;  cla- 
rify and  boil  the  sugar  candy  high ;  put  ia  the  parings, 
and  in  ten  minutes  add  the  juice  and  pulp,  and  boil  all 
together  till  transparent  Part  of  the  peel  may  be  grated 
to  heigbten  the  colour,  and  a  pound  and  a  haif  of  sugar 
to  tbe  pound  of  (ranges  may  be  used. 

Another  way  to  make  Orange  Marmalade. 

To  three  pounds  of  fruit  allow  five  of  sugar ;  pare  the 
Dtraoges ;  cut.  the  pedMoto  thin  chips,  and  put  them  into 
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cold  water ;  clear  the  pulp  from  the  seeds  and  inside  skin, 
and  strew  over  it  potmded  loaf  sugar ;  next  day  drain  the 
chips,  put  liiem  into  a  linen  hag,  and  boil  them  for  three 
hoan  in  plenty  of  cold  water ;  they  are  again  drained  and 
boiled,  togedier  with  the  pulp,  for  ten  minutes,  or  till  it 
jelly  in  the  sugar,  which  has  been  clarified  and  boiled 
candy  high.  In  making  minced  marmalade,  the  skins  must 
be  boiled,  and  then  finely  minced  with  a  knife.  The  juice 
of  a  pound  of  lemons  is  sometimes  added,  but  in  other 
respects  the  process  is  the  same. 

Another  way  to  make  Orange  Marmalade. 

Wash  the  oranges^  and  grate  off  any  defective  part ; 
to  three  pounds  of  fruit  allow  five  of  fine  loaf  sugar ;  put 
the  oranges  into  a  sauce-pan  with  plenty  of  cold  water ; 
cover  it  closely,  and  let  them  boil  till  a  straw  or  the  head 
of  a  pin  will  easily  pierce  them ;  take  them  out,  cut  them 
into  four,  pick  out  the  seeds,  and  slice  them,  skin  and  all, 
as  thin  as  possible ;  break  the  sugar  small,  and  to  each 
pound  aUow  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water ;  stir  it  till  the 
sugar  be  dissolved,  and  when  it  has  boiled  a  few  minutes, 
take  it  off  the  fire ;  pour  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cold 
water,  which  will  throw  up  all  the  refuse ;  scum  it  off; 
put  it  again  on  the  fire,  and  if  any  more  scum  rises, 
remove  it ;  add  the  sliced  oranges,  and  boil  for  fifteen 
minutes. 

Lemon  Marmalade. 

Allow  to  a  pound  of  lemons  eighteen  ounces  of  fine 
loaf  sugar ;  grate  the  rind  of  a  few ;  cut  them  into  half ; 
squeeze  and  strain  the  juice ;  boil  the  vkins  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  the  orange  are  done ;  scoop  out  the  pulp 
and  white  part ;  cut  half  into  thin  chips  ih*  parings,  and 
pound  the  other  half  in  a  mortar ;  pound  tiie  sugar,  and 
pour  over  it  the  juice ;  stir,  and  let  it  boil  for  five  minutes ; 
take  it  off  the  fire ;  ddm  it ;  put  in  the  parings  and  the 
pounded  skins ;  boil  it  for  five  minutes,  then  add  the  gra* 
ted  peel,  and  let  it  boil  for  five  minutes  more ;  take  it  off^ 
and  stir  it  till  half  cold,  before  putting  it  into  jars. 
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Orange  Jelly  for  Breakfast. 

Wash  the  oranges,  grate  off  the  outer  rind,  cnt  them 
in  half,  and  after  squeezing  out  the  juice,  put  them  into  a 
pan  with  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  quart  to  every 
pound  of  oranges ;  hoil  them  gently  for  an  hour,  or  till 
the  water  is  reduced  to  rather  less  than  half ;  strain  it  and 
the  juice  through  a  sieve ;  to  every  pint  of  the  liquor  add 
one  pound  of  loaf  sugar ;  boil  them  together  till  they  jelly, 
which  may  be  in  twenty  minutes,  skimming  it  well. 

Red  Currant  Jelly. 

Gather  the  currants  upon  a  dry  day,  pick  them  clean, 
pound  them  in  a  mortar,  and  drip  tliem  through  a  tammy, 
or  flannel  bag ;  to  every  pint  of  juice  allow  a  pound  of  fine 
loaf  sugar ;  it  may  be  broken  small,  and  boiled  with  the 
juice ;  but  to  make  the  jelly  beautiiblly  clear,  clarify  and 
boil  the  sugar  candy  high ;  add  the  juice,  and  boil  it  six 
minutes. 

A  pint  of  white  currants  to  every  quart  of  red  improves 
the  colour. 

Another  way  to  make  Red  Currant  Jelly. 

Clarify  and  boil,  till  candy  high,  fourteen  pounds  of 
sugar ;  add  three  pounds  of  nicely-picked  raspberries,  boil 
them  quickly  for  three  minutes,  and  then  put  in  twelve 
pounds  of  clean-picked  currants,  and  boil  them  for  three 
or  four  minutes,  and  strain  it  through  a  fine  sieve. 

The  currants  may  be  made  into  a  rolled  pudding. 

Another  way  to  make  Red  Currant  Jelly. 

Gather  the  currants  with  the  stalks,  put  them  into 
a  tub  of  cold  water ;  take  them  out  gently,  put  them  into 
a  sieve,  and  then  lay  them  out  for  half  an  hour  upon  a 
table-cloth.  Put  them  into  a  preserving  pan,  adding  one 
pint  of  raspberries  to  four  of  currants ;  and  as  much  water 
as  to  prevent  their  burning ;  allow  them  to  become  quite 
hot,  but  not  to  boil ;  shake  the  pan  to  prevent  the  fruit 
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adberhig  to  the  l>ottom  or  sides ;  strain  it  throngh  a  jelly- 
bag.  To  every  pint  of  juice  allow  one  pound  of  pounded 
loaf  sngar^  and  when  it  comes  to  a  boil,  boil  it  one  mi- 
nute. '  Only  remove  tbe  scum  when  the  pan  is  taken  off 
the  fire. 

Wash  and  prepare  black  currants  as  the  red  are  direct- 
ed to  be  done  ;  put  them  into  a  preserving  pan^  adding  a 
pint  of  water  to  a  quart  of  fruit ;  let  it  be  so  hot  as  mere- 
ly to  admit  of  its  being  squeezed  through  a  thin  linen  cloth 
with  the  hand.  To  a  pint  of  juice  allow  a  pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  and  when  it  boils,  boil  it  three  minutes.  Skim  it 
when  taken  off  the  fire. 

Magnum  Bonum  Plums. 

Gather  the  plums  with  stalks^  scald  them  in  boiling 
water,  and  take  off  the  skins,  leavmg  on  the  stalks.  If 
not  quite  ripe,  they  will  require  to  be  simmered  a  few 
minutes  over  a  stove  ;-■  to  every  pound  of  fruit,  allow  one 
of  fine  loaf  sugar ;  clarify  it,  and  when  nearly  boiled  candy 
high,  put  in  the  plums,  and  boil  them  fifteen  minutes ; 
with  a  spoon  carefully  pot  them  into  a  basin,  and^  let 
them  stand  a  day  or  two ;  then  boil  them  ten  minutes,  or 
till  perfectly  transparent ;  put  them  into  the  jars ;  strain 
the  sirup  through  a  sieve,  and  pour  it  equally  over  them. 

White  Currant  Jelly. 

Gather  the  fruit  upon  a  dry  day;  and  pick  it  from 
the  stalks ;  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and  drip  the  juice  through 
a  flannel  bag.  To  every  pint  allow  a  pound  of  fine  loaf 
sugar ;  break  it  small,  and  with  the  juice,  put  it  into  a 
preserving  pan ;  stir  it  till  it  boils ;  skim^  and  let  it  boil 
exactly  six  minutes ;  or  the  juice  may  be  boiled  the  same 
length  of  time  in  sugar  previously  clarified  and  boiled 
candy  high. 

To  Preserve  Yellow  White  Gooseberries, 
called  The  Sulphur. 

Gather  them  upon  a  dry  day,  and  before  they  are 
very  ripe  ;  take  equal  weight  of  finely-pounded  sugar  and 
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gooseberries ;  top  and  tail,  and  prick  tbem  with  a  large 
needle ;  as  they  are  donet  strew  over  them  a  little  sugar. 
To  each  pound  of  gooseberries,  allow  half  a  pint  of  white 
currant  jnice^  and  half  a  pound  of  pounded  sugar.  Put 
the  sugar,  gooseberries,  and  juice  alternately  into  the  pre* 
serving  pan,  set  it  over  the  fire,  and  shake  it  every  now 
and  then,  till  the  sugar  be  dissolved,  and  then  carefully 
remove  ^e  fruit  from  the  sides  of  the  pan.  When  it 
boils,  skim  it,  and  let  it  boil  exactly  twenty-four  minutes. 
The  large  rough  red  gooseberries  are  preserved  predse- 
ly  in  the  same  way,  and  when  they  come  to  a  boil^  must 
be  allowed  to  boil  for  twenty  minutes. 

Another  way  to  Preserve  Gooseberries. 

The  tops  and  tails  being  removed  from  the  gooseberries, 
allow  an  equal  quantity  of  finely-poimded  loaf  sugar,  and 
put  a  layer  of  each  alternately  into  a  large  deep  jar ;  pour 
into  it  as  much  dripped  currant  juice,  either  red  or  white, 
as  will  dissolve  the  sugar,  addmg  its  weight  in  sugar ;  the 
foUoiving  day»  put  all  into  9  preserviiig  pin,  and  boil  it. 

To  Prei^erve  Yellow  or  Green  Gooseberries. 

The  tops  and  tails  being  removed  from  the  gooseberries, 
slit  them  up  the  sides,  and  with  a  silver  knife,  or  the  top 
of  a  tea-spoon,  take  out  the  seeds,  and  put  them^  with  the 
pulp  which  adheres  to  ihem,  into  a  sieve  ;  the  juice  which 
drams  from  them  boil  with  the  sugar,  previously  weighed 
in  equal  quantities  with  the  fruit ;  then  add  the  goose- 
berry skins,  and  boil  them  till  perfectly  clear. 

Gooseberry  Jam  for  Puddings. 

Allow  equal  weight  of  the  red  rough  gooseberries,  and 
of  good  brown  sugar ;  gather  the  fruit  upon  a  dry  day ; 
top  and  tail  tbem,  and  put  a  layer  alternately  of  goose- 
berries and  of  sugar  into  a  preserving  pan  ;  shake  it  fre- 
quently, sldm  it  well,  and  boil  it  till  the  sirup  jeUies^  which 
may  be  ascertained  by  cooling  a  little  in  a  saucer. 

Black  and  red  currants  may  be  done  in  this  way  for 
common  uae* 
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Black  Currant  Jelly. 

Gather  the  fruit  upon  a  dry  day,  pick  it  clean  irom 
the  stalks ;  put  into  a  preserving  pan  eight  pounds,  and 
one  pint  of  water ;  braise  the  currants  till  they  get  a  scald ; 
ponr  them  into  a  hair  sieve,  and  with  the  hands  press  out 
all  the  juice,  which  strain  through  a  piece  of  muslin ;  and 
to  each  pint,  allow  one  pound  of  fine  loaf  sugar ;  break  it 
small,  and  with  the  juice  put  it  into  a  preserving  pan  ; 
stir  it  till  it  boils ;  let  it  boU  for  three  minutes^  and  skim 
it. 

Baspberries  Preserved  Whole, 

Gather  the  raspberries  upon  a  dry  day,  and  when 
the  sun  is  not  upon  them;  weigh  equal  quantities  of  fine- 
ly-pounded loaf  sugar  and  of  fruit ;  put  a  layer  of  eadi 
idtemately  into  a  preserving  pan,  shake  it  constantly  ^ 
it  boils,  carefully  take  off  the  scum,  and  boil  it  for  fiflteen 
minutes ;  or  the  sugar  may  be  clarified,  boiled  candy  high, 
and  the  fruit  added* 

White  Easpberrifes  Preserved  Whole, 

Gather  the  raspberries  upon  a  dry  day,  and  to  each 
pound^allow  one  of  sugar;  clarify  and  boil  till  candy^high 
all  but  one  pounds  which  pound  and  sift;  pot  the  rasp- 
berries into  the  clarified  sugar,  and  boil  it  for  five  minutes ; 
take  it  off,  and  strew  over  the  pound  of  affced  sugar;  whai 
almost  cold,  to  every  pound  of  fruit,  add  half  a  pint  of 
dripped  white  currant  juice,  and  half  a  pound  of  finely- 
pounded  sugar ;  boil  and  skim  it  till  the  fruit  be  trans- 
parent. 

To  Preserve  Raspberries. 

Gather  the  frint  upon  a  dry  day ;  to  each  pound  of 
raspberries,  allow  half  a  pint  of  red  currant  juice,  and  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  finely-pounded  loaf  sugar ;  put  eadhi 
alternately  into  a  preserving  pan,  shake  it  frequently  till 
the  sugar  be  dissolved ;  carefully  remove  the  fruit  from 
the  sides  of  the  pan,  and  stir  it  round  gently  with  a  thevil 
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or  a  silver  spoon  ;  when  it  boils,  skim  it,  and  let  it  boil 
twenty-five  minutes  ;  or  the  sugar  may  be  clarified,  boiled 
.  candy  high,  and  the  fruit  and  currant  juice  added  to  it. 

Raspberry  Jam. 

Weigh  equal  proportions  of  pounded  loaf  sugar  and 
of  raspberries  ;  put  the  fruit  into  a  preserving  pan^  and 
with  a  silver  spoon  bruise  and  mash  it  "well ;  let  it  boil 
six  minutes;  add  the  sugar,  and  stir  it  well  with  the  fruit ; 
when  it  boils,  skim  it,  and  boil  it  for  fifteen  minutes. 

Raspberry  Jelly. 

Put  into  a  jar  raspberries  and  white  currants  in  equal 
,<|uantities ;  let  them  be  thoroughly  heated  on  the  fire  in 
a  water  bath,  then  run  them  through  a  jelly-bag,  and  to 
every  pint  of  juice  add  a  pound  of  pounded  sugar;  let 
it  just  boil,  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  skim  it ;  repeat  this 
two  or  three  times  till  it  is  quite  clear,  when  it  will  be 
fiufi&ciently  done. 

To  Preserve  Black  Currants. 

Gather  the  currants  upon  a  dry  day ;  to  every  pound 
allow  half  a  pint  of  red  currant  juice,  and  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  finely-pounded  loaf  sugar.  With  scissors  clip  off 
the  heads  and  stalks ;  put  the  juice,  sugar,  and  currants 
into  a  preserving  pan ;  shake  it  frequently  till  it  boils  ; 
carefully  remove  the  fruit  from  the  sides  of  the  pan,  and 
take  off  the  scum  as  it  rises ;  let  it  boil  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes. 

This  preserve  may  be  eaten  with  cream,  or  made  into 
tarts. 

Black  Currant  Jam. 

Allow  equal  weight  of  dipt  currants  and  of  pounded 
loaf  sugar ;  bruise  and  mash  the  fruit  in  a  preserving  pan 
over  the  fire ;  add  the  sugar ;  stir  it  frequently ;  when  it 
boils,  skim,  and  let  it  boil  for  ten  minutes. 
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White  or  Red  Currant  Jam. 

Pick  the  frait  very  nicely,  and  allow  an  equal  quantity 
of  finely-pounded  loaf  sugar ;  put  a  layer  of  each  alter- 
nately into  a  preserving  pan,  and  boil  for  ten  minutes;  or 
they  may  be  boiled  the  same  length  of  time  in  sugar  pre* 
vioosly  clarified,  and  boiled  candy  high. 

To  Preserve  Strawberries. 

Weigh  a  large  deep  dish  or  milk  pan,  into  which  put 
the  finest  rose  strawberries,  gathered  when  perfectly  dry; 
then  weigh  them,  and  to  each  pound  allow  one  of  fine 
loaf  sugar,  which  clarify  and  boil  candy  high;  pour  it  over 
the  strawberries ;  wash  out  the  preserving  pan ;  return 
the  firuit  and  sugar  into  it,  and  boil  the  strawberries  for 
five  minutes ;  strain  them  through  a  large  sieve,  and  boil 
the  sirup  for  twenty  minutes ;  then  with  a  silver  spoon 
carefully  add  the  strawberries  to  it,  and,  if  approved,  half 
a  pint  of  dripped  red  currant  jmce,  and  half  a  pound  of 
sugar,  to  each  pound  of  strawberries,  and  boil  alltogiether 
for  ten  minutes ;  carefully  scum  it. 

Tlie  Large  Bath,  or  Hautboy  Strawberries, 

May  be  preserved  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fine  loaf 
sugar ;  the  sugar  must  be  scummed  and  boiled  fbr  half  an 
hour ;  then,  the  fruit  being  added,  it  is  boiled  for  half  an 
hour  or  three  quarters,  and  carefully  scutnmed.  Or  the 
sugar  may  be  finely  pounded,  and  boiled  with  the  fi*uit. 
In  this  last  manner  any  Idnd  of  strawberry  may  be  pre* 
served. 

Another  way  to  Preserve  Strawberries. 

Gather  the  strawbenies  in  the  middle  of  a  dry  day> 
taking  care  that  they  are  quite  ripe^  sound,  and  good ;  the 
best  kinds  are  the  rose,  and  large  scarlet  pine ;  in  gather^*' 
ing,  pick  them  carefully  from  the  stalks.  Pound  fine  loaf- 
sugar,  and  allow  equal  weight  of  each ;  lay  the  strawfoer* 
ries  into  one  or  two  Jarge  dishes^  and  cover  them  com* 
pletely  over  with  the  sugar.    On  the  following  day,  put 

2b 
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them  into  a  pre«erying-paii,  and  place  them  over  the  fire 
till  they  are  heated  through ;  do  the  same  the  next  day, 
and  on  the  third  hoil  them  op  very  fast,  allowing  them  fif- 
teen minutes  after  they  come  to  boil  all  over ;  take  them- 
off  the  fire,  and  have  ready  some  aired  silver  pap^  to  put 
upon  them,  to  take  off  the  scmn,  instead  of  using  a  silver 
spoon,  which  is  apt  to  break  them. 

This  preserve  may  be  eaten  with  cream. 

The  process  of  boiling  may  be  completed  in  one  day, 
if  begun  at  an  eariy  hour. 

Strawberry  Jam. 

Allow  equal  weight  of  pounded  loaf  sugar  and  of  the 
scarlet  pine  or  rose  strawberries ;  ma^  them  in  the  pre- 
serving-pan, and  mix  the  sugar  well  with  it ;  stir,  scum, 
and  boil  it  for  twenty  minutes. 

Pounded  Strawberries,  for  Strawberry  Cream. 

Take  equal  weight  of  sugar  and  strawberries ;  pound 
and  sift  the  sugar,  add  it  to  the  strawberries,  and  pound 
them  in  a  marble  mortar  till  perfectly  smootL  Put  it 
into  jars,  and  tie  them  over  closely  with  paper.  It  will 
keep  good  for  several  months. 

Imitation  West  Indian  Ginger. 

Peel  off  the  outer  coat  of  the  tender  stems  of  lettuce 
liiat  is  shot,  cut  it  into  bits  one  or  two  inches  long,  and 
throw  it  into  cold  water;  to  each  pound  put  in  a  tea-spoon- 
ful of  cayenne,  and  a  little  salt ;  let  it  stand  one  or  two 
days ;  allow  an  equal  proportion  of  fine  loaf  sugar,  which 
duify.  Soak  apme  good  ginger  in  hot  water,  slice  it,  and 
add  it  to  the  sugar,  allowing  one  ounce  and  a  half  to  the 
pomid,  and  boil  it  for  fifteen  minutes ;  strain  off  the  wa- 
ter from  the  lettuce,  and  pour  over  it  the  sirup,  keeping 
back  the  ginger,  with  which  the  sirup  must  be  boiled 
-Qxne  times,  md  poured  over  the  lettuce,  two  or  three  days 
intaifwiiiig  between  each  boiling ;  and  at  the  last  add  the 
strained  juice  of  one  or  two  lemons. 
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Ripe  Melon,  to  resemUe  West  Indian 

Ginger. 

Pakb  off  the  rind,  seoop  out  the  seeds^  and  ent  it  into 
flUsD  bits ;  pat  tbem  into  ealt-and* water  for  ten  day* ; 
then  pnt  them  into  fresh  water  fc^  four  or  five  days,  chan* 
ging  the  water  daily,  SMNiiing  and  eyening ;  scrape  off  the 
outside  of  some  best  white  ginger,  and  put  it  into  a  thin 
sirup,  which  pour  boiling  hot  upon  the  cut  melon;  repeat 
this  for  five  or  six  days.  Boil  up  the  sirup  pretty  thick, 
and  boil  the  melon  in  it  for  ten  minutes.  To  every  pint 
of  sirup  put  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  pared  very  thin,  and  eut 
into  straws. 

This  sweetmeat  ought  to  be  kept  for'  a  year  before  it 
is  eaten. 

A  melon  of  six  pounds  weight  will  require  four  pounds 
of  refined  sugar,  and  half  a  pound  of  ginger. 

To  Preserve  Red  Pears. 

Parboil  a  dozen  of  pound  pears  in  water ;  peel  them. 
Clarify  the  same  weight  of  fine  loaf  sugar  that  there  is  of 
pears ;  add  a  pint  of  port  wine,  the  juice  and  rind  of  one 
lemon,  with  a  little  codiineal,  a  few  cloves,  and  a  stidc 
of  cinnamon ;  bofl  the  pears  in  this  till  they  become  clear 
and  red ;  take  them  out,  boil  up  the  sirup,  strain,  and  put 
it  over  the  pears. 

To  Preserve  Large  Smooth  Green 
Gooseberries. 

Weigh  equal  proportions  of  sugar  and  of  friiit ;  with 
a  penknife,  slit  the  gooseberries  on  one  side^  and  take 
out  all  the  seeds  ;  put  them  into  a  preserving-pan  with 
cold  water,  scald  them  ;  pour  off  Ae  water  when  cold ; 
put  over  and  under  them  vine  leaves,  with  more  cold  wa« 
ter;  set  them  over  t^  fire  to  green.  Clarify  the  sugar; 
put  the  gooseberries  into  a  de^  jar,  add  pour  the  boilin^^ 
simp  over  them ;  in  two  days  pow  it  off,  boil,  and  put  it 
over  the  fruit ;  repeat  this  till  the  sirup  becomes  thick, 
then  put  them  into  small  jars. 
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To  Preserve  the  same  before  they  are  Ripe. 

Gather  the  largest  sized  gooseberries,  and  allow  an 
«qiial  quantity  of  pounded  loaf  sngar ;  cnt  the  gooseber- 
ries in  half,  and  take  out  the  seeds ;  wet  the  sugar  with  » 
little  water,  and  put  altogether  into^  a  presenring-pan ; 
carefully  stir  and  scum  them,  and  fa^  them  till  the  simp 
is  clear  and  the  irnit  soft. 

Preserved  Apples. 

Weigh  equal  quantities  of  good  brown  sugar,  and  of 
apples ;  peel^  core,  and  mince  them  small.  Boil  the  su* 
gar,  allowing  to  every  three  pounds  a  pint  of  water  ;  skim 
it  well,  and  boil  it  pretty  thick ;  then  add  the  apples,  tlie 
grated  peel  of  one  or  two  lemons,  and  two  or  three  pieces 
of  white  ginger;  boil  till  the  apples  fall,  and  look  clear 
and  yellow. 

This  preserve  will  keep  for  years. 

Preserved  Cherries. 

To  a  pound  of  cherries  allow  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
of  pounded  loaf  sugar;  stone  them  carefully,  and  as  they 
are  done,  strew  pai*t  of  the  sugar  over  them ;  boil  them 
fast,  with  the  remainder  of  the  sugar,  till  the  fruit  is  clear 
and  the  sirup  thick ;  take  off  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Or 
they  may  be  boiled  ten  minutes  in  an  equal  quantity  of 
sugar,  which  has  been  previously  clarified  and  boiled  can- 
dy high.  Part  of  the  kernels  may  be  added ;  or  they  may 
be  preserved  with  the  stones  and  part  of  the  stalks.  Should 
the  simp  be  desired  particularly  rich  and  thick,  they  may 
be  done  as  strawberries,  first  receipt,  p.  385,  omittinn^  the 
currant  juice. 

Cherry  Jam. 

Stoke  six  pounds  of  cherries ;  bruise  them  as  they  boil, 
and  when  the  juice  is  a  little  wasted,  add  three  pounds  of 
pounded  loaf  sugar ;  stir,  and  take  off  the  scum  ;  boil  till 
it  will  jelly* 
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To  Preserve  Apricots. 

Weigh  equal  quantities  of  fine  apricots  and  of  loaf 
sugar.  Fare  the  frait  with  a  silver  knife,  and  take  out  the 
stones  carefully ;  as  they  are  done,  strew  a  little  pounded 
sugar  over  them.  Boil  the  sugar  as  directed  under  that 
head  (p.  378) ;  put  iathe  apricots,  and  let  them  just  sim- 
mer ;  take  off  the  pan,  put  over  it  a  piece  of  white  paper, 
and  let  it  stand  till  nearly  cold  ;  put  it  again  on  the  fire^ 
let  them  simmer  as  before,  and  again  cool  them  ;  repeat 
this  three  or  four  times,  and  the  last  time  let  them  boil 
till  quite  transparent,  which  they  will  probably  be  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  remove  the  scum  carefully,  and  a  few 
minutes  before  taking  them  off  the  fire,  blanch  the  kern^^ 
and  add  them  ;  or  the  kernels,  after  being  blanched,  may 
be  put  into  a  small  jar,  covered  with  spirits  of  wine,  and 
allowed  to  stand  till  the  jars  are  tied  up,  when  a  few  may 
be  pat  upon  the  top  of  each. 

If  the  stones  cannot  be  easily  extracted,  the  apricots 
may  be  divided  into  halves ;  or  they  may  be  preserved 
without  being  stoned.  The  Moor  Park  apricot,  the  best 
for  eating,  and  excellent  for  jam,  cannot  be  preserved  so 
whole  as  the  common  apricot. 

Apricot  Jain. 

Weigh  equal  quantities  of  pounded  loaf  sugar  and  of 
apricots ;  pare  and  cut  them  quite  small ;  as  they  are  done^ 
«trew  over  them  half  of  the  sugar.  The  following  day, 
boil  the  remainder,  and  add  the  apricots ;  stir  it  till  it  boils, 
take  off  the  scum,  and  when  perfectly  clear^  which  may 
be  in  twenty  minutes,  add  part  of  the  kernels  blanched, 
and  boil  it  two  or  three  minutes. 

Another  way  to  make  Apricot  Jam. 

Allow  equal  proportions  of  pounded  loaf  sugar  and 
of  apricots  ;  pare,  and  cut  them  small ;  as  they  are  doue^ 
strew  part  of  the  sugar  over  them,  and  put  the  parings 
into  cold  water.  Break  the  stones,  blanch  and  pound  the 
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kernels,  which^  with  the  shells  and  parings,  hoil  till  half 
the  quantity  of  wster  is  reduced,  and  there  is  a  sufficien- 
Cf  of  the  liquor,  when  straintd,  to  allow  three  or  four 
iable-qp^o&fitk  t»  a  pound  of  a^cots ;  put  it»  with  the 
ifugar  and  fruit,  into  a  preserriag^paa ;  maah^  aaobd  take  off 
tkut  sdm  ;  boil  it  quickly,  till  tranqnrent. 

Apricots  in  Brandy. 

Weigh  equal  quantities  of  loaf  sugar  and  of  apricots ; 
scald  them,  and  take  off  the  skin.  Clarify  and  boil  the 
sugar,  put  the  fruit  ii^o  it^  and  let  it  remain  for  two  or 
three  da3r8 ;  put  the  apricots  into  glasses.  Mix  with  the 
HTup  the  best  pale  brandy,  half  and  half,  and  pour  it  otct 
ib»  apricots,  and  keep  them  doeely  covered. 

Peaches  and  nectarines  may  ba  done  in  the  same  way. 

To  Dry  Apricots. 

Pare  the  apricots,  and  carefuHy  take  out  the  stones ; 
blanch  the  kernels,  and  put  them  into  the  apricots ;  strew 
over  a  pound  of  fruit  the  same  quantity  of  findy-pound- 
ed  loaf  sugar,  and  let  them  stand  till  the  sugar  has  ex- 
tracted the  juice,  then  boil  all  together  gently ;  when  the 
fruit  is  tender,  take  it  out  with  care^  and  boil  the  sirup 
till  very  rich  ;  pour  it  over  the  fruit,  and  in  three  days 
put  it  upon  dishes,  and  dry  them  in  the  sun  under  gar- 
den glasses,  tumii^  them  once  or  twice  a-<lay  to  keep 
the  shi^e  as  round  as  possible. 

Any  inferior  apricots  may  be  cut  down  and  boiled  in 
the  sirup  for  tarts. 

To  Candy  Angelica. 

Cut  the  stalks  when  thick  and  tender,  put  them  on  in 
boiling  water,  and,  when  very  tender,  drain  it  off,  and 
tlirow  them  into  cold  water ;  peel  off  the  skin,  and  scald 
them  in  a  thin  sirup,  made  wi^  the  same  proportion  of 
sugar  that  there  is  of  fruit ;  heat  it  twice  a-day  till  the 
sirup  is  almost  dried  in,  and  then  dry  them  under  garden 
glasses,  or  in  a  stove,  and  turn  them  twice  a-day. 
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To  Preserve  Quinces. 

Pare  the  quinces,  and  at  the  end  scoop  out  the  core. 
Put  them  into  a  preserving-pan  with  water,  and  closely 
covered ;  let  them  hoil  till  soft  and  of  a  fine  red ;  when 
they  are  cold,  put  them  into  a  sirup  made  with  the  same 
proportion  of  sugar  as  of  quinces.  The  following  day, 
hoil  them  two  or  three  times  till  clear,  and  the  last  time 
for  twelve  minutes.  Cut  some  small  quinces  into  quar- 
ters, put  tliem  into  a  sauce-pan^  with  as  much  water  as 
will  cover  them,  boil  it  fast,  till  strongly  flavoured  of  the 
quinces ;  strain  it  through  a  flannel  bag,  and  boil  a  pint 
of  the  liquor  with  a  pound  of  sugar  till  it  be  a  rich  sirup, 
and  when  cold,  pom*  it  over  the  quinces. 

To  Preserve  Cucumbers. 

Lay,  in  a  strong  brine  of  salt-and-water,  some  large, 
smooth,  green  cucumbers;  put  vine  or  cabbage  leaves 
over  them,  cover  the  jar  or  pan,  and  keep  them  near  the 
fire  till  they  turn  yellow,  which  may  be  in  three  or  four 
days ;  take  them  out^  wash  them,  and  put  them  into  a 
pan,  with  leaves  under  and  over,  and  a  little  salt  in  the 
water ;  let  them  simmer,  but  not  boil ;  when  cold,  if  not 
sufficiently  greened,  again  put  them  into  fresh  water,  with 
fresh  leaves.  Take  them  out  when  cold,  divide  them 
into  four,  scoop  out  the  seeds  and  soft  part,  lay  them  in- 
to cold  water,  which  changpa  fireqnently  through  the  day, 
till  it  be  quite  clear  and  tasteless.  Clarify  the  same 
weight  of  sugar  as  of  cucumbers ;  soak  in  boiling  water 
some  white  ginger,  scrape  it,  and  put  one  ounce  to  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  the  thinly-pared  rind  of  a  lemon. 
Boil  them  with  the  sirup,  and  when  cold,  put  in  the  cu* 
cumbers,  and  boil  them  slowl^  for  half  an  hour ;  put 
them  into  jars,  and  in  five  days,  boil  them  again  for  ten 
minutes ;  carefully  take  out  the  cucumbers,  boil  up  the 
sirup,  and  when  cold,  put  it  over  them. 

Another  way  to  Preserve  Cucumbers. 

Weigh  equal  quantities  of  sugar  and  the  large  smooth 
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green  cucumbers.  Split  them  down  tbe  middle,  and 
take  out  all  the  seeds ;  cover  four  large  cucumbers^  cut 
in  this  way^  with  cold  water^  mixed  with  a  dessert-spoim- 
fiil  of  salt ;  let  them  stand  by  the  fireside,  or  in  a  warm 
place,  for  three  or  four  days.  Boil  the  sugar  with  as 
much  water  as  will  dissolve  it,  and  as  long  as  any  scum 
rises ;  then  put  in  the  cucumbers,  and  simmer  them  for 
a  little  time.  Repeat  this  till  they  are  clear  and  green, 
and,  the  last  time  of  boiling,  add  some  white  ginger 
(Boaked  in  hot  water  and  scraped,  a  few  grains  of  allspice, 
and  llie  peel  of  a  lemon  cut  very  thin.  Put  the  cucum- 
bers into  jars,- cover  them  completely  with  the  sirup,  and 
the  following  day  tie  them  over  with  bladder.  Look  at 
them  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  if  the  sirup  be  wasted, 
boil  more,  and  add  it  when  cold. 

To  Preserve  Small  Cucumbers. 

Weigh  equal  proportions  of  small  green  cucumbers 
and  of  fine  loaf  sugar ;  clarify  it ;  rub  the  encumbers  with 
a  doth,  scald  them  in  hot  water,  and,  when  cold,  put 
them  into  the  sirup,  with  some  white  ginger  and  the 
peel  of  a  lemon ;  boil  them  gently  for  ten  minutes.  The 
following  day  just  let  them  boil,  and  repeat  this  three 
times,  and  the  last,  boil  them  till  tender  and  clear. 

*  .       To  Preserve  Oranges. 

Take  six  large  high-colouied  and  smooth-skinned  bit- 
ter oranges  ;  witib  a  penknife  cut  the  rinds  up  and  down, 
or  into  the  form  of  leaves ;  cut  a  hole  in  the  top  to  admit 
the  end  of  a  tea-spoon,  with  which  carefully  scoop  out 
^  inside;  put  t\ie  rinds  into  cold  water,  mixed  with 
half  a  pound  of  salt.  After  standing  two  days  and  nights, 
change  them  into  fresh  ^old  water,  and  change  it  fre- 
quently through  the  day ;  then  boil  them  witli  plenty  of 
cold  water  in  a  closely-covered  sauce-pan,  till  the  head 
of  a  pin  will  easily  pierce  them  ;  clarify  the  sugar,  allow- 
ing a  pound  to  each  orange ;  place  the  skins  in  a  potting 
can  or  flat  vessel,  and  pour  the  sirup  into  and  over  them. 
The  following  day  pour  it  off,  boil  it  up,  and  repeat  this 
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four  times^  and*  at  the  last,  add  the  strained  juice  of  four 
bitter  orauges  and  the  prepared  rinds,  and  boi]  them  about 
eight  minutes ;  carefully  take  them  out,  one  by  one,  and 
put  them  into  jars,  and  pour  over  the  sirup  so  as  entirely 
to  cover  them.  They  may  be  served  with  a  rich  custard 
put  into  them. 

To  Preserve  Sliced  Oranges. 

Weigh  a  pound  of  oranges^  add  one  pound  and  a  half 
of  ]oaf  sugar ;  grate  a  little  of  the  rind  off  each  orange,  put 
them  into  a  pan  of  water,  cover  it  closely,  and  boil  them 
till  the  head  of  a  pin  will  easily  pierce  the  rind ;  cut  them 
into  slices,  take  out  the  seeds,  and  boil  the  fruit  in  clari- 
fied sugar  till  perfectly  clear,  which  may  be  in  twenty 
minutes. 

Damson  Cheese. 

Put  sound  fresh-gathered  damsons  into  an  eaithen  jar, 
tie  it  closely  with  a  bladder,  and  put  it  into  a  pot  of  cold 
water ;  let  it  boil  for  three  or  four  hours ;  add  more  boil- 
ing water  as  it  wastes.  Strain  the  juice  through  a  sieve^ 
and  to  each  pint  allow  sixteen  ounces  of  pounded  loaf 
sugar ;  boil  and  stir  it  over  a  clear  fire  till  it  will  jelly, 
which  may  be  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  poiu'  it  into 
shapes,  small  saucers,  or  flat  plates,  to  dry.  Keep' it  in 
a  box,  with  sheets  of  white  paper  between  each  layer. 
Apricot  cheese  may  be  made  In  this  way. 

To  Preserve  Siberian  Cra^bs. 

Boil,  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  a  little  cinnamon^  sliced 
finger,  and  a  few  cloves,  till  the  flavour  be  extracted ; 
strain,  and  boil  it  with  one  pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar; 
skim  and  boil  it  ten  minutes ;  let  it  stand  till  cold,  and 
then  add  a  pint  of  fine  Siberian  crabs,  which  make  scald- 
ing hot  in  the  sirup ;  take  them  off  the  fire  till  nearly  cold; 
heat  them  in  the  same  manner  three  times.  If  the  under 
ones  look  clear,  take  them  out  carefslly,  and  put  them 
into  a  jar,  and  let  the  rest  boil  till  quite  clear. 
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Ckrif^  Um  ragar,  and  put  in  the  figs  wkile  hat ;  heaife 
them  in  the  sinip  three  timety  and  the  lan^  boil  them  titt 
they  look  green  and  clear. 

To  Preserve  Apples. 

Park,  core,  and  quarter  six  ponnda  of  good  hard  ba- 
king apples ;  finely  ponnd  four  ponnds  of  loaf  aogar ;  pat 
a  layer  of  each  alternately,  with  half  a  pound  of  the  beat 
white  ginger,  into  a  jar ;  let  it  remain  eight-and-forty 
houn ;  infu^,  for  half  that  time,  in  a  little  boiling  water, 
half  a  quarter  of  a  ponnd  of  bmiaed  white  gingK* ;  strain 
and  boil  the  liquor  with  the  apples  till  they  look  dear,  and 
the  sirup  rich  and  thick,  which  mav  be  in  about  an  hour. 
Take  off  the  scum  as  it  rises.  When  to  be  eaten,  pick 
out  the  whole  ginger. 

To  Preserve  Green  Gages. 

Gather  the  lai^gest  green  gage  plums  with  stalks ;  al- 
low an  equal  proportion  of  loaf  sugar ;  put  Tine  or  ci^ 
bage  leaves  into  the  bottom  of  a  pan,  lay  in  the  frutt, 
cover  with  leaves,  and  fill  up  with  cM  water.  When 
Uie  plums  rise  to  tlie  top,  take  them  off,  and  carefully 
pare  off  the  skin,  and  put  them  upon  a  sieve.  Drain 
the  water  from  the  leaves ;  with  fresh  ones  again  heat  the 
plums  in  it,  and  closely  cover  the  pan ;  they  must  be 
dkme  very  ^wly,  and  will  take  some  hours  to  become 
green.  Take  th^  out  and  drain  them  i^mni  a  sieve*  Cla« 
lifv  the  sugar,  boil  it  for  eight  minutes,  put  in  the  plums, 
boil  them  gently  till  transparent,  and  carefully  put  them 
into  Jan.  Boil  the  sirup  a  few  minutes,  and  pour  it  over 
them  when  cold.  In  three  or  four  days  pour  off  the  sirup, 
boil  it  up,  and,  when  cold,  put  it  over  the  fruit. 

Another  way  to  Preserve  Green  Grages. 

Put  the  plums  into  boilii^  water,  pare  off  the  skin, 
and  divide  them ;  take  an  equal  quantity  of  pounded  loaf 
sugar,  strew  half  of  it  over  the  fruit ;  let  it  remain  some 
h<mrs,  and,  with  the  remainder  of  the  sugar,  put  it  into 
a  preserving-pan ;  boil  till  the  plums  look  quite  clear,  take 
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To  Preserve  Jargonelle  Pears. 

Gather  pears  with  stalks  before  they  are  quite  ripe ; 
allow  equal  quantities  of  fine  loaf  sugar  and  of  fruit.  Pare 
the  pears, as  thinly  as  possible,  keeping  on  the  stalks ;  cut 
out  the  black  top  carefully ;  as  they  are  peeled,  put  them 
into  cold  water.  Put  cabbage  leaves  into  the  bottom  of 
a  preserring-pan ;  lay  in  the  pears,  cover  them  with  cold 
-  water,  and  one  or  two  cabbage  leaves  upon  the  top ;  boil 
them  thirty  minutes,  and  lay  them  upon  a  dish.  To  six 
pounds  of  sugar  allow  a  quart  of  water,  boil  and  skim  it ; 
then  add  one  ounce  of  white  ginger,  previously  soaked  in 
hot  water,  and  scraped  clean,  and  the  juice  and  thinly- 
pared  rind  of  two  lemons.  Boil  the  sirup  ten  minutes, 
put  in  the  pears,  and  let  them  boil  twenty  minutes ;  take 
them  out,  put  them  into  a  bowl  or  deep  dish ;  boil  the 
sirup  eight  minutes,  and  when  cold  pour  it  over  the  pears ; 
cover  them  with  paper ;  in  four  days  pour  off  the  sirup, 
boil  it  eight  minutes,  and  pour  it  over  the  pears  when 
cold.  In  four  days  repeat  this  process,  and  do  it  a  third 
time ;  then  stick  a  dove  into  each  pear,  where  the  black 
top  was  cut  out.  Put  them  into  jars,  divide  the  ginger 
and  lemon-peel,  and  pour  on  the  sirup  when  cold. 

Peach  Jam. 

Gather  the  peaches  when  quite  ripe,  peel,  and  stone 
them^  put  them  into  a  preserving-pan,  and  mash  them 
over  the  fire  till  hot ;  rub  them  through  a  sieve,  and  add 
to  a  pound  of  pulp  the  same  weight  of  pounded  loaf  sugar, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds,  blanched  and  pound- 
ed ;  let  it  boil  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  stir  and  skim  it 
welL 

To  Preserve  Figs. 

Allow  equal  weight  of  loaf  sugar  and  of  small  green 
figs ;  wipe  and  cut  them  across  the  top ;  lay  them  into  a 
strong  Wine  of  salt-and- water  for  ten  days.  Boil  them  in 
water  till  the  head  of  a  pin  will  easily  pierce  them,  and  then 
lay  them  into  cold  water  for  four  days,  changing  it  daily. 
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tie  straw  at  the  bottom,  and  a  little  between  the  bottles ; 
put  them  on  the  fire>  and  when  they  begin  to  simmer,  keep 
them  in  that  state  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  but 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  boil ;  take  the  pan  off  the  fire ; 
tbe  bladders  will  be  raised,  but  will  fall  soon  after,  and 
sink  into  the  mouth  of  the  bottles  ;  in  an  hour,  take  them 
onty  and  tie  strong  paper  oyer  each,  and  set  them  in  a  dry 
eool  place. 

The  bottles  may  be  placed  in  a  bottle-rack,  with  the 
neck  downwards. 

Damsons,  cherries,  and  gooseberries,  may  be  done  in 
this  way ;  any  sort  will  keep  for  a  year.  Cut  off  the  stalks 
of  the  cherries,  and  top  and  tail  the  gooseberries. 

To  keep  Green  Gooseberries. 

Gather  the  gooseberries  when  quite  formed,  but  not 
the  least  soft ;  top  and  tail  them ;  fill  them  into  wide-* 
mouthed  bottles  up  to  the  neck,  and  cork  them  slightly ; 
place  them  in  a  copper,  with  sawdust  or  straw  in  the  bot« 
torn,  and  pour  in  cold  water  to  reach  to  the  necks  of  the 
bottles ;  light  the  fire,  and  when  the  water  boils  up,  in*' 
stantly  take  out  the  bottles,  and  fill  them  up  from  a  tea* 
kettle  with  boiling  water ;  cork  them  again  slightly,  and 
when  cold,  put  them  in  tightly ;  lay  the  bottles  upon  their 
sides  in  a  dry  cool  place,  and  turn  them  every  other  day 
for  a  month.  When  to  be  used,  the  liquor  and  fruit  are  put 
into  a  dish,  and  sweetened  with  brown  sugar. 

To  save  Sugar  in  Preserving  Cherries,  Green 
GageSy  Damsons,  Currants,  and  Raspberries. 

Gather  tlie  fruit  perfectly  dry,  and  to  a  pound  allow 
five  ounces  of  finely-pounded  loaf  sugar ;  put  a  layer  of 
fruit  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  or  jar,  and  then  one  o£ 
sugar,  till  tbe  vessel  is  fall ;  tie  tightly  over  it  two  folds 
of  sound  bladder,  and  put  them  into  a  copper  or  pan,  with 
UtiMr  in  the  bottom,  and  water  as  high  as  the  necks,  and 
lel  ihsD^  simmer  for  three  hours.  When  the  water  cools, 
llk»  om  the  bottles,  and  keep  them  in  a  cool  dry  place. 
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Damsons  for  Winter  use. 

Gather  the  damsons  wlieii  just  ripe,  and  perfeetljr 
sound ;  fill  a  two-gallon  brandy  keg,  and  pour  over  tw9 
pounds  of  treade  ;  close  the  k^  firmly,  and  tarn  it  erery 
day. 

To  Preserve  Damsons. 

To  every  poond  of  damsons  allow  three  quarters  of  a 

Sound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar ;  put  into  jars  altemately  a 
lyer  of  damsons,  and  one  of  sugar ;  tie  them  orer  with 
kkdder  or  strong  paper,  and  put  them  into  an  oven  after 
the  bread  is  withdrawn,  and  let  them  remain  till  the  oven 
is  cold.  The  following  day  strain  off  the  simp,  and  boil 
it  till  thick.  When  cold,  put  the  damsons  one  by  one  into 
SBiall  jars,  and  pour  orer  them  the  sirup,  which  must  cover 
^m.    Tie  them  over  with  wet  bladder. 

Another  way  to  Preserve  Damsons. 

Prick  them  with  a  needle,  and  boil  th^ai  willi  sugar 
in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  receipt  to  preserve  dam- 
sens,  till  the  sirup  will  jelly.  Carefully  tttke  off  all  the 
scum. 

To  Preserve  the  Purple  Plum. 

Put  into  a  stone  jar  a  layer  of  fruit,  and  one  of  brown 
sugar,  allowing  one  pound  to  a  pound  of  the  fruit ;  cover 
the  jar  with  Imen  or  bladder,  and  bake  it  in  an  oven  for 
one  or  two  hours.  In  a  few  weeks  pour  off  the  sirup,  and 
boil  it  a  short  time ;  skim  it,  and  when  cold^  pour  it  over 
Ae  fruit. 

It  may  be  eaten  with  oream,  or  made  into  tarts  or  pud- 
dings. 

Gooseberry  and  Raspberry  Cakes. 

Gather  the  gooseberries  upon  a  dry  day,  and  before 
they  are  ifmte  ripe ;  top  and  tail  them ;  scald  them,  or  put 
them  into  an  eai^en  jar ;  tie  it  closely  over  with  bladder, 
Bnd  place  it  in  a  pan  of  water ;  let  it  boil  till  the  fruit  is 
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sufficiently  taider  to  pnip  through  a  sieve.  To  a  pound  of 
the  pulp  add  one  pound  of  pounded  and  sifted  loaf  sugar, 
and  the  well-heaten  white  of  one  egg ;  mix  all  together, 
and  whisk  it  for  three  hours ;  drop  the  cakes  upon  wri- 
ting paper,  and  dry  them  in  the  sun,  or  upon  a  stove.  Th^ 
pulp  of  damsons  may  he  done  in  the  same  way. 

For  the  raspberry  cakes,  allow  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a 
pint  of  the  fruit,  measured  before  it  is  scalded,  or  pulped 
through  a  sie^e ;  allow  one  white  of  an  egg  to  each  pound, 
and  for  each  sort  of  cakes  dry  the  sugar  well,  and  use  it 
while  it  is  warm.  Keep  them  in  a  tin  box,  with  folds  of 
white  paper  between  each  layer.  The  whites  of  two  eggs 
being  added  to  each  pound  of  sugar,  half  the  beating  will 
be  found  sufficient. 

Quince  Cakes. 

Boil  the  quinces  till  quite  soft,  rub  them  through  a 
sieve,  and  to  a  pint  of  juice  add  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
of  pounded  loaf  sugar ;  mix  all  well  together,  and  make 
it  scalding  hot,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil ;  drop  it  upon 
tins  in  the  form  of  small  cakes^  and  dry  them  in  a  cool 
oven,  and  before  the  fire. 

Seville  Orange  Cakes. 

Divide  the  oranges  in  half,  take  out  the  seeds,  and 
put  the  pulp  and  juice  into  a  basin ;  boil  the  rinds  in  a 
sauce-pan  of  water,  closely  covered ;  when  very  tender 
take  them  out,  and  dry  them  upon  a  cloth ;  allow  to  a 
pound  of  orange  rinds,  two  of  pounded  loaf  sugar ;  pound 
the  rinds  in  a  mortar;  add  by  degrees  the  sugar,  and  then 
the  juice  and  pulp ;  mix  it  thoroughly  till  thick  and  yel* 
low ;  drop  it  upon  tins  in  small  cakes,  and  dry  them  un- 
der garden  glasses,  or  in  a  cool  o«fl;).v««^« 

If  it  be  too  thick  to  drop,  let  it  stand  a  night. 

To  Dry  Cherries. 

Gather  the  cherries  perfectly  dry,  and  to  every  siac 
pounds  allow  one  and  a  half  of  finely-pounded  loaf  sugar ; 
strew  it  over  the  cherries  in  a  deep  dish,  and  let  them  re- 
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main  twelve  hours ;  put  tliem  into  a  preserring-pan ;  make 
them  scalding  hot ;  put  them  into  a  bowl ;  the  next  day 
again  heat  them ;  take  them  ou^  of  the  sirup^  and  lay  them, 
upon  sieves  under  garden  glasses,  to  dry  in  the  sun ;  turn 
them  daily  upon  clean  sieves,  till  quite  dry ;  spread  them 
upon  sheets  of  white  paper,  and  keep  them  in  a  box. 

The  sirup  may  be  boiled  till  thick,  and  kept  as  a  jelly, 
or  with  currants  made  into  a  tart. 

To  Dry  Barberries  in  Bunches. 

Gather  the  barberries  when  ripe ;  tie  the  finest  into 
bunches ;  bruise  some  of  the  inferior  ones,  and  boil  them 
in  water ;  strain,  and  boil  in  a  pint  of  it  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  loaf  sugar  to  every  three  pounds  of  barberries ;. 
skim  and  boil  the  sugar  fifteen  minutes ;  put  in  the  bunches 
of  fiodt,  and  simmer  them  for  six  minutes ;  let  them  stand 
in  a  china  bowl  till  the  following  day,  and  boil  them 
gently  till  clear.  When  cold,  take  them  out  of  the  sirup, 
and  dry  them  under  garden  glasses ;  turn  them  daily. 

To  Candy  Currants,  Barberries,  and* 

other  Fruit. 

Boil  the  fruit  in  clarified  sugar  as  for  preserving ;  take 
it  out  of  the  sirup  and  drain  it  upon  sieves;  sift  over  it, 
through  a  lawn  sieve,  till  quite  white,  pounded  loaf  sugar. 
Place  them  in  a  c^ol  oven,  and  turn  and  dust  them  with 
sugar  till  dry. 

Raspberry  Vinegar. 

Bruise  a  quart  of  fresh-gathered  raspbemes  in  a  china 
basin ;  pour  over  it  a  pint  of  good  vinegar,  cover  it  close- 
ly; let  it  stand  three  days,  and  stir  it  daily;  strain  it 
through  a  flannel  bag;  let  it  drip  as  long  as  any  thing  will 
come  from  it,  but  do  not  press  it ;  to  a  pint  of  tlie  liquor 
put  one  pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  boil  it  ten  minutes, 
and  take  off  the  scum  as  it  rises.  When  cold,  bottle  and 
coi'k  it  tightly. 

A  glass  of  brandy  may  be  added  to  a  quart  of  rasp* 
beiry  vinegar* 
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Another  way  to  make  Raspberry  Vinegar. 

Fill  a  dry  clean  bottle  with  raspberries,  and  pnt  as 
much  Tinegar  as  the  bottle  will  contain  ;  stop  it  closely, 
and  let  it  stand  for  a  month  ;  then  strain  it,  and  to  a  pint 
of  the  liqnor  pat  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar ;  boil  it  for  half  an 
hour ;  skim  it.    When  cold^  bottle  and  cork  it  tightly. 

Sirup  of  Currants,  Raspberries,  or 

Mulberries. 

Pick  the  fruit  from  the  stalks ;  squeeze  the  juice,  and 
let  it  stand  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  or  till  the  ferments* 
tion  ceases,  which  may  be  known  by  the  scum  cracking; 
carefully  take  off  the  scum,  and  pour  the  juice  gently 
into  a  fresh  vessel ;  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  and 
again  pour  it  off ;  to  one  pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar  al- 
low thirteen  ounces  of  the  juice,  put  it  into  a  preserving- 
pan,  and  when  it  begins  to  boil,  strain  it  through  a  jelly- 
bag,  and  bottle  it  when  cold. 

Burie  pears  boiled  in  a  little  of  the  sirup  are  beauti- 
ful. 

Black  Currant  Lozenges. 

Put  six  quarts  of  clean-picked  black  currants  into  a 
preserving-pan ;  with  the  hand  bruise  them  as  long  as  the 
heat  will  admit ;  squeeze  them  through  a  sieve^  and  to 
every  pint  of  juice  put  four  ounces  of  good  brown  sugar; 
boil  and  stir  it  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  then  pour 
it  thinly  over  sauces  or  small  plates,  and  dry  it  for  Urree 
successive  days  before  the  fire  ;  cut  it  into  small  dice,  or 
with  a  turnip-scoop ;  lay  them  upon  white  paper  in  a  box. 
Or  the  cakes  may  be  cut  into  lozenges  as  they  are  re- 
quired. 

A  little  dissolved  isinglass  may  be  added  while  the 
juice  is  boiling. 

Elder  Rob. 

Gather  the  elderberries  when  quite  ripe,  put  them 

2c 
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into  a  stone  jar,  tie  a  bladder  or  paper  over  the  top^  and 
place  the  jar  in  a  pan  of  water ;  let  it  boil  till  the  berries 
are  rerf  soft ;  strain  them  through  a  coarse  cloth,  and  to 
erery  pint  of  juice  allow  half  a  pound  of  good  brown  su- 
gar ;  put  it  into  a  preserving-pan,  stir  it,  and  when  it  boils, 
take  off  the  scum,  and  let  it  boil  fox  one  hour. 

Cinnamon  Tablet. 

To  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  clarified  and  boiled  till  it  can 
be  blown  through  the  holes  of  a  skimmer,  allow  half  an 
^ounce  of  pounded  and  sifted  cinnamon,  or  a  teapspoonful 
of  the  oil  of  cinnamon ;  stir  it  well  with  the  sugar,  and 
press  it  with  a  spoon  to  the  sides  of  the  pan,  to  make  it 
perfectly  smooth ;  rub  some  plates  over  with  fresh  butter^ 
and  pour  in  the  tablet.  When  cold,  cut  it  into  square  bits. 
Ciinger  tablet  may  be  made  in  this  way,  allowing  a  quar- 
ter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger  to  a  pound  of  sugar. 

Lemon  Drops. 

Squeeze  and  strain  the  juice  of  six  goodndzed  lemons ; 
mix  with  it  pounded  and  sifted  loaf  sugar,  till  so  thick  that 
it  is  stirred  with  difficulty ;  put  it  into  a  preserving-pan, 
and,  with  a  wooden  spoon,  stir  it  constantly,  and  let  it 
b(Hl  five  or  six  minutes ;  then  drop  it  from  the  point  of  a 
knife,  upon  writing  paper,  in  drops  as  large  as  a  shilling. 
When  cold,  they  will  readily  come  off. 

Barley  Sugar  Drops, 

Clarifi;  and  boil  the  sugar  to  that  degree,  that  upon 
dipping  in  a  wooden  stick,  and  plunging  it  into  cold  wa- 
tar,  the  sugar  becomes  crisp,  and  will  snap ;  boil  with  it 
the  thinly-pared  rind  of  one  or  two  lemons ;  drop  the  su- 
gar upon  a  stone  or  marble  slab  in  round  drops ;  when 
quite  cold,  roll  them  in  sifted  loaf  sugar,  and  lay  them  be- 
tween layers  of  white  paper,  or  fold  them  in  little  bits  <^ 
square  paper,  and  twist  it  at  the  end. 

Barley  Sugar. 

JBoiL  the  sug9i  as  for  the  irops,  and  flavour  it  with  le« 
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mon  juice,  or  oil  of  lemons ;  rub  a  little  fresh  batter  over 
a  stone  or  marble  slab^  and  poor  the  sugar  along  it  in  nar- 
row strips ;  twist  it  while  warm,  and  when  cold,  with  a 
knife  mark  it  across,  and  it  will  break  into  any  lengths. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
VINEGARS. 

A  CASK  which  has  not  contained  vinegar  before,  should 
have  a  quart  of  boiling  hot  vinegar  poured  into  it,  shaken 
till  cold,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours. 


Sugar  Vinegar. 

To  five  gallons  of  water  put  eight  pounds  of  coarse 
brown  sugar ;  let  it  boil  as  long  as  any  scum  rises,  which 
roust  be  carefully  removed ;  then  pour  it  into  a  cask,  and 
when  it  is  about  milk-warm,  or  from  60  to  65  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  cut  off  the  crust,  and  toast  a  quarter  of  a  slice 
of  bread,  and  cover  it  over  with  fresh  yeast ;  put  it  into 
the  cask,  leave  it  open  for  four  or  five  days,  and  then  paste 
over  the  bung-hole  a  piece  of  paper,  and  pierce  it  here  and 
there  with  a  pin.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  warm,  dry  place, 
without  being  moved;  and  if  made  in  March  or  April,  it 
may  he  drawn  off  and  bottled  in  September,  when  it  may 
be  boiled  a  quarter  of  a  minute  to  prevent  the  mother  from 
forming  in  the  bottles,  and  it  will  keep  good  for  years, 
though  it  should  not  be  kept  from  the  contact  of  the  air, 
or  in  vessels  entirely  filled. 

The  vinegar  cask,  as  soon  as  emptied,  should  be  again 
filled  in  the  same  manner. 

Gooseberry  Vinegar. 

Gather  yellow  gooseberriea  when  quite  ripe,  crush 
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and  masb  them  well  in  a  tnb  with  a  large  wooden  pestle ; 
to  every  two  gallons  of  gooseberries,  after  being  mashed^ 
put  two  of  water ;  mix  them  well  together ;  let  it  work  for 
three  weeks,  stirring  the  mass  two  or  three  times  each 
day ;  then  strain  the  liquor  through  a  hair  sieve,  and  put 
to  every  gallon  one  pound  of  brown  sugar,  one  pound  of 
treacle,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  fresh  yeast ;  let  it  work 
for  three  or  four  days  in  the  same  tub,  which  has  been 
well  washed  ;  then  rub  it  into  iron-hooped  casks.  Let  it 
stand  twelve  months,  and  bottle  it  for  use.  This  is  a  very 
strong  vinegar. 

Another  way  to  make  Gooseberry  Vinegar. 

Bruise  to  a  mash  any  kind  of  gooseberries,  when  quite 
ripe,  and  mix  thoroughly  with  a  gallon  of  the  mash  three 
of  cold  boiled  water ;  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  strain 
it  through  a  cloth,  and  to  each  gallon  of  the  liquor,  put 
one  pound  of  brown  sugar ;  mix  it  well,  and  when  quite 
dissolved,  put  it  into  a  cask.  It  must  stand  nine  or  ten 
months  before  being  bottled. 

Currants,  or  any  other  fruit  of  which  wine  is  made,  may 
be  substituted  for  gooseberries. 

American  Vinegar. 

Boil  six  gallons  of  water,  and  add,  while  it  is  hot,  four 
quarts  of  molasses ;  put  it  into  a  tub  to  cool ;  when  milk- 
warm,  stir  in  a  pint  of  fresh  yeast ;  put  it  into  the  cask, 
and  set  it  by  the  fire  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  put  it 
in  the  sun,  with  a  bottle  in  the  bung-hole*  Bottle  it  three 
months  afterwards. 

Cucumber  Vinegar. 

Pare  ten  large  cucumbers,  cut  them  into  thin  slices  ; 
pour  over  them  a  quart  of  vinegar ;  add  a  clove  of  garlic, 
and  one  or  two  shalots,  a  tea-spoonful  of  ground  white 
pepper,  and  one  of  salt ;  let  it  stand  for  ten  or  twelve  days ; 
strain  and  bottle  it ;  put  a  little  whole  pepper  into  the 
mouth  of  each  bottle,  and  cork  it  tightly.   The  flavour  of 
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the  encumbers  may  be  very  well  preseryed^  by  simply 
steeping  tbem  in  vinegar. 

Garlic  Vinegar. 

Cut  small  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  garlic,  bnxise  one 
nutmeg  and  three  cloves,  steep  them  in  a  quart  of  vine- 
gar for  a  week,  shaking  it  daily ;  then  strain  and  bottle  it. 

Shalot  vinegar  is  made  in  the  same  manner. 

Harvey's,  or  Camp  Vinegar. 

Put  the  following  ingredients  into  two  quarts  of  strong 
vinegar,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  Indian  soy^  and  the  same 
quantity  of  mushroom  catsup,  six  anchovies,  two  heads  of 
garlic,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cayenne,  and  as  much 
cochineal  as  will  colour  it ;  shake  it  two  or  three  times 
arday  for  a  fortnight,  then  filter,  and  bottle  it  for  use.  Two 
tea-spoonfuls  of  this  vinegar  improves  salad  sauce,  fish 
and  sauce  also,  and  is  good  in  most  made  dishes. 

Elder  Flower,  and  Tarragon  Vinegar. 

Fill  a  quart  bottle  with  the  flowers  of  elder,  or  the 
leaves  of  tarragon,  when  it  is  in  flower ;  pour  vinegar  upon 
them,  and  let  them  infuse  for  a  fortnight ;  then  strain  it 
through  a  flannel  bag,  and  put  it  into  small  bottles. 

By  the  same  means,  vinegar  may  be  flavoured  with  the 
fresh-gathered  leaves  of  any  sweet  herb. 

Vinegar  from  the  refuse  of  Raisin  Wine^^ 

Ok  the  raisins  firom  which  ten  gallons  of  wine  has  been 
made,  five  gallons  of  nearly  boiling  water  is  poured,  the 
dregs  or  lees,  and  stalks,  are  added ;  it  is  then  covered 
up,  and  stirred  occasionally.  When  the  taste  is  complete- 
ly extracted  from  the  fruit,  it  is  squeezed,  and  the  vine- 
gar strained  and  put  into  a  cask,  in  whidi  it  should  re- 
main nine  or  ten  months. 

Vinegar  from  Honey. 

Half  a  pound  of  honey  must  be  put  to  a  pint  of  wateis 
and  the  honey  well  dissolved.     This  mixture  is  then  ex- 
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posed  to  the  greatest  heat  of  the  suo,  without  closing 
wholly  the  bung-hole  of  the  cask,  which  must  be  merely 
covered  with  coarse  linen,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  in- 
sects. In  about  six  weeks,  the  liquor  becomes  acid,  and 
changes  to  a  very  strong  yinsgar,  and  of  excellent  quality. 


^. 
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PICKLES. 

PREPARATORY  REMARKS  ON  PICKLES. 

Pickles  ought  to  be  stored  in  a  dry  place,  and  the- 
Tessels  most  approved  of  for  keeping  them  in,  are  wide- 
moathed  glass  bottles^  or  strong  stoneware  jars,  having 
corks  or  bungs,  which  must  be  fitted  in  with  linen,  and 
covered  with  bladder  or  leather ;  and  for  taking  the  pickles 
out  and  returning  them  to  the  jar,  a  small  wooden  spoon 
is  kept.  The  strongest  vinegar  is  used  for  pickling ;  that 
of  white  wine  is  more  particularly  recommended,  but 
sugar  vinegar  will  generally  be  found  sufficiently  strong. 

It  is  essential  to  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  pickles, 
that  they  be  always  completely  covered  with  vinegar. 


To  Pickle  Gherkins. 

Gather,  upon  a  dry  day,  some  small  cucumbei*s  oi 
gherkins  ;  lay  them  into  cold  salt-and- water  for  four  days, 

^'         with  a  cabbage  leaf  laid  over  to  keep  them  down  ;  drain 

them,  and  put  them  into  a  perfectly  clean  brass  pan,  with 

jh.  Tine  or  cabbage  leaves  in  the  bottom,  and  cover  them 

P  -.  with  vinegar  and  water  half  and  half,  strewing  a  little 
pounded  alum,  and  putting  more  leaves  over  them  ;  let 
the  water  get  scalding  hot ;  take  off  the  pan ;  when  nearly 
cold,  make  it  again  hot,  and  repeat  this  as  frequently  as 
possible  through  the  day.  With  fresh  leaves,  and  the 
tsame  liquor,  put  them  into  a  basin  to  stand  all  night :  the 
next  morning,  with  fresh  leaves  under  and  over,  and  the 
same  liquor,  heat  them  twice,  and  then  drain  them  ;  and 
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if  for  six  or  eight  dozen,  pat  them  into  the  pan  with  half 
a  pint  of  vinegar,  and  water  sufficient  to  cover  them,  and 
some  salt ;  scald  them  as  before^  and  put  them  off  and 
on  the  fire  till  they  are  a  ^od  green ;  drain,  and  pour 
over  them  boiling  water ;  let  them  lie  a  short  time  in 
this,  and  put  them  into  wide-mouthed  bottles  or  stone 
jars ;  have  ready  vinegai*  boiled  up  with  bruised  nutmeg 
half  an  ounce,  of  ginger,  black  peppercorns,  and  whole 
allspice,  one  ounce  each  to  a  quart ;  pour  it  upon  the 
gherkins  while  hot ;  cover  them  till  cold^  and  tie  them 
down  with  bladders.  French  beans  done  in  this  way  are 
beautiful,  and  answer  well  pickled  with  the  gherkins,  and 
kept  together.  Nasturtium  buds  or  imitation  capers  may 
be  done  after  this  receipt. 

There  is  no  method  adopted  which  produces  so  fine  a 
green  in  pickles,  as  the  use  of  a  brass  pan ;  hut  where  it 
is  objected  to,  they  may  be  done  by  the  following  re- 
ceipts. 

Gherkins. 

Make  a  pickle  of  salt-and- water  strong  enough  to  bear 
an  egg,  carefully  skimming  it  while  boiling ;  when  cold, 
put  in  gherkins  or  French  beans,  or  whatever  is  to  be 
pickled,  and  let  them  stand  at  the  side  of  the  fire  for  three 
days  ;  pour  off  the  brine,  wipe  them  dry,  and  put  them 
into  a  stone  jar.  In  another  stone  jar,  boil,  upon  a  hot 
plate,  or  in  a  water  bath,  as  much  strong  vinegar  as  will 
cover  the  pickles;  pour  it  over  them,  and  cover  them 
with  fresh-gathered  vine  or  cabbage  leaves ;  place  a  cloth- 
or  plate  over  the  jar^  and  let  it  stand  by  the  aide  of  the 
fire. 

Next  day  pour  o£f  the  vinegar,  boil  it  as  before,  and 
pour  it  over  the  pickle,  and  cover  them  with  fresh  leaves ; 
and  if  they  are  not  a 'good  green  colour,  repeat  the  same 
process  a  third  time.  Then  put  them  into  wide-mouthed 
glass  bottles,  or  into  strong  stoneware  jars  ;  boil  vinegar, 
together  with  spices,  in  the  following  proportions:  Bruised 
nutmeg  half  an  ounce,  black  peppercorns,  whole  allspice, 
and  ginger^  one  ounce  each  to  a  quart ;  pour  it  hot  over 
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the  pickles,  coyer  them,  and  when  cold,  dose  the  bottles 
or  jars  with  a  bnng^  and  tie  over  them  bladder  or  leather. 

Cucumber  Mangoes. 

Cut  a  long  narrow  piece  out  of  the  sides  of  large  Tur- 
key cucumbers,  scoop  out  the  seeds,  and  with  a  part  of 
them  mix  some  mustard  seed,  shred  garlic,  and  grated 
horse-radish  ;  staff  the  space  as  full  as  it  will  admit  of^ 
and  replace  the  piece  which  was  cut  off;  bind  them  witli 
a  tlnread  ;  put  over  them  hot  vinegar  three  sucoessiye 
days,  and  boil  with  it  the  last  time  black  pepper,  flour  of 
mustard,  and  some  salt ;  put  them  into  jars,  and  pour  ovtf 
them  the  boiling  yinegar,  and  when  cold,  cover  them 
closely. 

Sliced  Cucumbers  and  Onions. 

Cut  full-grown  cucumbers  into  slices  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  slice  some  onions  thin ;  then  lay 
them  into  a  dish  together,  and  strew  salt  over  them ; 
cover  them  with  another  dish,  ^d  let  them  remain  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Put  them  into  a  cullender  to  drain, 
then  into  a  large  jar,  and  pour  over  them  boiled  vinegar 
three  successive  days ;  the  last  time  of  boiling  the  vine- 
gar, add  white  pepper  and  ginger,  pour  it  over  them  hot, 
and  closely  cover  them  when  cold. 

Wahiuts. 

Gather  them  for  pickling  when  the  head  of  a  pin 
will  pierce  them  easily ;  run  a  large  needle  through  them 
here  and  there,  or  score  them  on  one  side  with  a  knife  * 
lay  them  into  a  brine  of  salt-and-water  for  twelve  days, 
dMUiging  the  brine  twice  in  that  time ;  strain,  and  put 
them  into  a  jar,  and  sprinkle  a  little  salt  over  them.  Boil 
four  quarts  of  vinegar  for  a  hundred  walnuts,  allowing 
to  each  quart  one  ounce  of  whole  black  pepper,  and  one  of 
^ger,  half  an  ounce  each  of  sliced  nutmeg  and  whole  all- 
spice, a  table-spoonful  of  mustard  seed,  and  one  of  scra- 
ped horse-radish,  one  head  of  garlic,  or  a  small  onion ; 
pom  it  boiling  hot  over  the  walnuts,  and  put  a  plate  on 
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the  jar ;  when  cold,  tie  it  closely  down.  After  tbe  wal- 
nuts are  used,  tbe  liquor  may  be  boiled,  strained^  and 
bottled^  to  use  as  a  pickle. 

Another  way  to  Pickle  Walnuts. 

Gather  the  nuts  before  the  inside  shell  is  hard,  which 
may  be  known  by  trying  them  with  a  pin ;  lay  them  into 
salt-and-water  nine  days,  changing  the  liquor  every  tbree 
days ;  then  take  them  out,  and  dxy  them  in  the  air  on  a 
sieve  or  mat ;  they  should  not  touch  each  other,  and  they 
should  be  turned,  that  every  side  may  become  black  alike ; 
tben  put  them  into  a  jar.  When  half  the  nuts  are  in,  put 
in  an  onion,  with  about  thirty  cloves  stuck  into  it,  and  add 
the  rest  of  the  nuts.  To  one  hundred  walnuts  allow  half 
a  pint  of  mustai*d  seed,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace> 
half  an  ounce  of  black  peppercorns,  and  six  bay  leaves  ; 
boil  all  the  spice  in  some  good  common  vinegar,  and  pour 
it  boiling  upon  tbe  nuts,  observing  that  they  are  entirely 
covered ;  stop  the  mouth  of  the  jar  with  a  cloth,  and  when 
cold,  cover  it  with  bladder  or  leather.  In  about  six 
weeks  tbey  will  be  fit  for  use,  when  they  should  be  exa-* 
mined,  and  if  they  have  absorbed  the  vinegar  so  much  as 
to  leave  any  of  the  nuts  dry,  more  should  be  added,  but 
it  need  not  be  boiled. 

Walnut  Catsup. 

When  green  walnuts  are  fit  for  picklmgi  take  a  quart 
of  the  expressed  juice,  to  which  add  one  pint  of  vinegar ; 
let  it  stand  four  days,  then  mix  with  it  two  large  table- 
spoonfuls  of  salt ;  boil  it  till  nearly  half  wasted ;  tie  in  a 
piece  of  muslin  the  following  ingredients :  The  peel  of  a 
bitter  curange,  a  small  head  of  garlic  separated,  a  quarter 
of  an  omnce  each  of  finely-beaten  mace,  nutmeg,  and 
cloves  ;  put  it  into  the  bottom  of  a  jar,  and  pour  upon  it 
the  boiling  liquor.  Cover  it  closely,  let  it  stand  for  a 
month,  then  strain  and  bottle  it. 

Another  way  to  make  Walnut  Catsup. 

Slice  a  hundred  full-grown  walnuts  without  shelling 
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them,  then  beat  them  in  a  mortar ;  put  them  into  a  jar, 
with  half  a  pound  of  shalots  sliced,  two  heads  of  garlic, 
one  pound  of  salt,  and  two  quarts  of  vinegar ;  let  it  stand 
a  week^  stirring  two  or  three  times  each  day.  Strain,  and 
put  the  liquor  into  a  sauce-pan,  with  a  pint  of  port  wine, 
two  ounces  of  anchovies,  and  two  of  black  pepper,  half 
an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  the  same  of  mace ;  let  it  boil  for 
half  an  hour,  skim  it  well,  run  it  through  a  jelly-bag,  and 
when  quite  cold,  put  it  into  small  bottles ;  cork  them 
closely,  and  seal  them ;  keep  them  in  a  dry  place.  It 
will  keep  for  years,  and  is  .used  as  a  fish  sauce.  It  may 
be  made  without  the  wine. 

Mushroom  Catsup. 

Cut  off  the  stalks  from  the  broad  flat  mushrooms  ;  peel, 
and  break  them  into  small  bits ;  strew  salt  equally  over 
them,  allowing  a  large  table-spoonful  to  every  quart  of 
the  pulp.  Let  them  stand  twenty-four  hours;  put  all 
into  a  sauce-pan,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour ;  strain,  and  let  it  stand  to  settle.  The  next  day 
pour  off  the  clear  part,  and  to  every  pint  of  the  liquor  add 
half  the  quantity  of  port  wine  or  old  strong  beer,  a  few 
blades  of  mace,  twelve  black  peppercorns,  and  the  same 
of  allspice,  a  piece  of  ginger  bruised,  and  eight  cloves. 
Simmer  it  for  nearly  twenty  minutes,  pour  it  out,  and 
when  cold,  bottle  it  with  the  spices  equally  divided. 

Another  way  to  make  Mushroom  Catsup. 

Having  cut  out  the  stalks,  and  the  worm-eaten  parts, 
of  the  mushrooms,  break  them  small,  and  strew  over 
them  some  salt ;  let  them  stand  twenty-four  hours.  Strain 
off  the  liquor,  and  to  a  quart  put  the  well-beaten  whites 
of  two  or  three  eggs ;  boil  it,  and  run  it  through  a  flannel 
bag ;  then  boil  it  for  about  ten  minutes  with  a  little  salt, 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  black,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  Jamaica  pepper.  When  cold,  bottle  it  with  the 
apices,  and  seal  the  corks. 
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Tomata  Catsup. 

When  tomatas  are  very  ripe^  slice  them  and  put  a  layer 
into  a  jar,  sprinkle  salt  over  it,  and  lay  in  another  layer; 
<lo  this  till  the  jar  is  fall ;  stir  them  now  and  then  for 
three  days,  and  let  liie  jar  stand  in  a  warm  place ;  they 
must  then  remain  for  twelve  days  without  being  stirred, 
and  a  thick  scum  having  gathered  over  them,  squeeze  the 
juice  from  the  tomatas,  and  boil  it  with  the  same  propor- 
tion of  spice  that  is  allowed  for  mushroom  catsup  ;  when 
cold,  bottle  it,  and  seal  the  corks.  In  three  months  strain 
and  boil  it  again  with  fresh  spice.  It  will  then  keep  good 
a  twelvemonth. 

Oyster  Catsup. 

Boil  one  hundred  oysters  with  their  liquor,  till  the 
strength  be  extracted  from  them  ;  strain  them  well,  and 
add  to  the  liquor  an  equal  quantity  of  wine,  one  half  port 
and  the  other  sherry,  b\bq  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace, 
the  same  of  white  pepper  and  of  allspice,  a  drachm  or 
tea-spoonful  of  ginger,  and  six  anchovies ;  boil  all  toge- 
ther about  fifteen  minutes.  Put  into  a  jar  twelve  shalots, 
the  peel  of  a  lemon,  and  a  piece  of  horse-radish  cut  small ; 
pour  upon  them  the  boiling  liquor,  and  when  cold^  bottle 
it^  together  with  the  spices. 

Prince  of  Wales's  Catsup. 

Strip  and  fill  a  jar  witli  ripe  elder-berries ;  add  as 
much  vinegar  as  the  jar  will  contain,  put  it  into  a  cool 
oven,  and  let  it  stand  all  night.  Run  toe  liquor  through 
a  jelly-bag,  and  to  every  pint  put  two  ounces  of  ancho- 
vies, one  of  shalots ;  of  cloves,  mace,  nutmegs  and  ginger, 
a  drachm  or  tea-spoonful  each ;  boil  it  till  the  anchovies 
are  dissolved.     When  cold,  strain  and  bottle  it. 

Lemon  Pickle. 

Cut  into  quarters,  and  pick  out  all  the  seeds  of  six 
middling-sized  lemons  ;  put  them  into  a  jar,  strew  over 
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them  two  ounces  of  well-beaten  bay  salt ;  cover  the  jar 
with  a  cloth  and  plate,  and  let  it  stand  three  days  ;  thea 
put  to  them  six  cloves,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace, 
beaten  fine,  one  ounce  of  garlic  or  shalot,  two  of  mus- 
tard-seed bruised^  and  one  inutmeg  sliced.  Make  a  quart 
of  vin^ar  boiling  hot.  and  pour  it  over  the  ingredients ; 
cover  the  jar,  and  in  three  or  four  days  close  it  with  a 
bung,  and  tie  leather  over  it.  It  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a 
■week,  and  is  an  improvement  to  most  sauces,  and  parti- 
cularly to  fish  sauce. 

Another  way  to  make  Lemon  Pickle. 

Grate  off  a  little  of  the  outer  rind  of  two  dozen  of 
lemons,  divide  them  into  four  rather  more  than  half  way 
down,  leaving  the  bottom  part  whole ;  rub  on  them  equal- 
ly half  a  poimd  of  finely-beaten  bay  salt,  spread  them 
upon  a  large  dish,  and  put  them  into  a  cool  oven.  When 
the  juice  has  dried  up,  put  them  into  a  stone  jar,  with  an 
ounce  of  cloves  and  one  of  mace  finely  beaten,  one  ounce 
of  nutmeg  cut  into  thin  slices,  a  quarter  of  an  omic«  of 
cayenne,  and  four  oimces  of  garlic  peeled,  also  half  a  pint 
of  white  mustard-seed  bruised  and  tied  in  a  bit  of  muslin. 
Pour  over  the  whole  two  quarts  of  boiling  vinegar,  stop 
the  jar  closely,  and  let  it  stand  for  three  months  ;  then 
strain  it  through  a  hair  sieve,  pressing  it  well  through ;  let 
it  stand  till  the  next  day,  pour  off  the  clear,  and  put  it  into 
small  bottles.  Let  the  dregs  stand  covered  some  days, 
when  it  will  become  fine.  It  will  keep  good  for  years. 
When  the  lemons  are  to  be  used  as  a  pickle,  no  straining 
is  necessary. 

Another  way  to  make  Lemon  Pickle. 

Cut  into  slices  nine  lemons,  and  put  over  them  one 
pound  of  salt,  two  ounces  of  horse-radish  sliced  thin,  the 
same  of  flour  of  mustard,  half  an  ounce  of  white  pepper; 
of  cloves,  nutmeg,  mace,  and  cayenne,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  each ;  pound  the  spices,  add  three  quarts  of  vine- 
gVy  and  boil  the  whole  twenty  minutes ;  put  it  into  a 
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Jar,  and  let  it  stand  tkree  wedcs,  stirring  it  daily ;  then 
strain  it  throngh  a  sieve,  and  keep  it  for  use  in  small  bottlss. 

Yellow  Pickle. 

Cut  neatly  into  small  pieces  one  large  head  of  canli* 
flower,  two  of  cahbage,  six  good-sized  carrots,  and  a  quart 
of  French  beans  ;  put  salt  over  them^  and  let  them  stand 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  drain  them  upon  sieves  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  and  lay  them  upon  cloths  to  dry  for 
twelve  days  in  the  sun,  or  near  the  fire ;  then  mix  with 
them  a  quart  of  small  onions,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
garlic,  and  allow  them  all  to  dry  for  two  days  longer.  Put 
the  wh(^  into  a  large  jar,  with  of  white  mvstard-seed  and 
turmeric  two  ounces  each,  one  ounce  of  white  ginger, 
and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  currie-powder ;  fill  up  the  jar 
with  boiling  vinegar,  cover  it  closely,  and  let  it  stand  near 
the  fire,  or  in  a  warm  {^ace,  for  a  few  days,,when  the 
pickle  will  be  ready  for  use.  If  it  be  too  thick,  add  more 
boiling  vinegar. 

To  Pickle  Eggs. 

Boil  twelve  eggs  for  twelve  minutes,  dip  them  into 
cold  water,  and  take  off  the  shells ;  boil  a  quart  of  viae^ 
gar  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  half  an  ounce  each  of 
black  and  Jamaica  pepper,  and  ginger,  also  tome  sfioes  oi 
beet-root ;  put  in  the  eggs  to  boil  for  eight  or  ten  mi- 
nutes, then  put  them  into  a  jar  with  a  slice  of  beet-root 
laid  en  ea^,  and  cover  them  with  the  vinegar  and  spices. 
They  will  be  fit  for  use  in  four  days,  and  are  served  in  the 
following  manner  :^Place  two  or  three  in  a  dish,  and  put 
round  them  one  or  two  cut  into  slices,  then  garnish  with 
curled  parsley. 

To  Pickle  Mushrooms. 

Cut  off  the  stalks,  and  wash  clean,  in  cold  water, 
some  small  button  mushrooms ;  rub  them  with  a  bit  of 
flatmel,  then  throw  them  into  fresh  water,  and  when  per- 
fectly dean,  put  them  into  a  saiice-p«n  with  fresh  cold 
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water,  and  let  them  boil  ^ght  or  ten  miniites ;  strain  off 
the  water,  lay  them  into  the  folds  of  a  cloth.  Boil,  in  a 
qaart  of  vinegar,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  white  pepper, 
the  same  of  allspice,  and  two  or  three  blades  of  macey  and 
a  teft-spoonfnl  of  salt ;  put  the  mushrooms  into  a  jar,  and 
when  the  vin^ar  is  cold,  poor  it,  with  the  spices,  over 
them. 

Another  way  to  Pickle  Mushrooms. 

Clean  them  nicely,  put  them  into  a  jar,  cover  them 
with  vinegar,  add  a  little  salt,  white  pepper,  and  allspice ; 
boil  them  in  a  water  bath,  or  upon  a  hot  plate,  till  the 
mushrooms  are  tender.  Before  bottling,  put  in  a  few 
fihalots ;  cover  them  closely  when  cold. 

To  Pickle  Beet-Root 

Wash  it  perfectly  clean,  but  do  not  cnt  off  any  of  the 
'fibres ;  put  it  on  in  plenty  of  boiling  water  with  a  little 
salt,  and  boil  it  for  half  an  hour ;  if  the  skin  will  come  off 
easily,  it  is  done  enough.  Lay  it  upon  a  cloth,  and  with 
a  coarse  one  rub  off  the  skin.  Cut  it  into  slices,  put  it 
into  a  jar,  and  pour  over  it  vinegar  which  has  become 
cold,  after  having  been  boiled  in  the  proportion  of  half 
an  ounce  of  whole  black  pepper  and  a  race  of  ginger  to 
a  quart.     Cover  the  jar  closely  when  cold. 

To  Pickle  Onions. 

Take  off  the  outer  skin  of  some  small  white  onionf^ 
let  them  lie  in  salt-and-water  for  a  week,  changing  it  dai- 
ly ;  then  put  them  into  a  jar,  and  pour  over  them  boiling 
«alt-and-water ;  cover  them  closely,  drain  off  the  pickle 
when  cold.  Pat  the  onions  into  wide-mouthed  bottles^ 
and  fill  them  up  with  strong  vinegar,  putting  in  a  little 
sliced  ginger ;  cork  the  bottles  closely. 

To  Pickle  Young  Onions. 

Choose  some  of  the  small  silver  onion,  put  them  on 
in  cold  water,  and  when  it  is  scalding  hot,  take  them  out 
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with  an  egg  slice ;  peel  off  the  skins  till  tbey  look  white 
and  clear ;  lay  them  into  the  folds  of  a  cloth.  Boil,  in  a 
quart  of  vinegar,  half  an  ounce  of  white  pepper,  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  allspice,  the  same  of  garlic,  aud  one  sliced 
nutm^ ;  put  the  onions  into  a  jar,  and  pour  ^v^r  them 
the  boiling  vinegar  and  spices.  When  cold,  tie  leather 
over  the  jar. 

Another  way  to  Pickle  Young  Onions. 

Peel  some  small  onions,  and  steep  them  in  salt-and- 
water  for  two  days,  changing  the  water  two  or  three 
times;  then  drain  them,  and,  when  perfectly  dry,  put 
them  into  small  jars,  and  pour  over  them,  when  cold, 
white  wine  vinegar  which  has  been  boiled  with  some 
whole  black  pepper  and  a  few  cloves. 

Hot  Pickle. 

Boil,  in  two  quarts  of  vinegar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  salt,  two  ounces  of  shalots  or  garlic,  and  two  of  gin- 
ger, one  ounce  of  white  pepper,  one  of  yellow  mustard-^ 
seed,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cayenne  $  put  into  a 
jar  that  will  hold  four  quarts,  two  ounces  of  sJlspice,  and 
pour  on  it  the  hot  pickle.  When  cold,  put  in  any  fresh- 
gathered  vegetables  or  fruit,  such  as  asparagus,  cauli« 
flower,  French  beans,  radish  pods,  unripe  apples,  goose- 
berries, currants,  which  may  be  added  as  the  opportunity 
offers ;  and,  as  the  pickle  wastes,  it  should  be  replenished 
with  the  same  mixture* 

To  Pickle  Red  Cabbage. 

Choose  two  middliug-sized,  well-coloured,  and  firm 
red  cabbages,  shred  them  very  finely,  first  pulling  off  the 
outside  leaves ;  mix  with  them  nearly  half  a  pound  of  salt,, 
tie  it  up  in  a  tibin  cloth,  and  let  it  hang  for  twelve  hours ; 
then  put  it  into  small  jars,  and  pour  over  it  cold  vinegar 
that  has  been  boiled  with  a  few  barberries  in  it ;  tie  the 
jar  over  closely  with  bladder ;  or  boil,  in  a  quart  of  vine- 
gar, three  bits  of  ginger,  half  an  ounce  of  black  and  Ja- 
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iMiea  pepper,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves.  Wlien 
cold,  ponr  it  over  the  red  cabbage. 

To  Pickle  Barberries. 

Boil  llie  bndsed  berries  of  a  few  bunches  in  salt-and- 
water ;  strain,  and  put  a  gill  of  the  liqnor  to  a  quart  of 
Tinegar,  with  an  ounce  of  salt,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
loaf  sugar,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pounded  ginger,  and 
a  little  sliced  horse-radish ;  boil  and  strain  it,  then  ponr 
it  hot  over  the  barberries,  the  finest  bunches  having  been 
previously  selected  and  placed  in  jars ;  when  cold,  cover 
them  closely  with  bladder.  They  may  also  be  kept  in  a 
jar^  with  a  strong  brine  of  salt-and-water  poured  over 
them.  When  any  scum  is  observed  upon  the  surface,  the 
brine  must  be  poured  off,  and  some  fresh  added.  They 
are  kept  closely  covered. 

To  Pickle  Green  or  Red  Capsicums. 

Place  the  capsicums  in  a  jar,  boil  a  dessert-spoonful 
of  salt  in  a  quart  of  vinegar,  and  pour  it,  while  hot,  upon 
llie  peppers ;  when  cold,  place  a  plate  on  the  jar,  and  tie 
over  it  bladder  or  leather.  They  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a 
few  weeks. 

Indian  Pickle. 

Scrape  and  wash  a  pound  of  white  ginger ;  cut  it  into 
thin  slices,  and  put  it  into  salt-and-water  for  one  night ; 
then  lay  it  upon  a  dish,  strew  salt  over  it^  and  let  it  stand 
till  the  rest  of  the  ingredients  are  ready.  Cut  into  bits  a 
pound  of  garlic,  let  it  lie  for  three  days  in  salt ;  wash, 
drain,  and  dry  it  upon  a  sieve  before  the  fire,  or  in  the 
am ;  boil^  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  some  salt-and-water, 
sene  summer  cabbages,  cut  them  into  quarters^  drain 
them,  and  strew  on  them  some  fineTy-mtnced  fresh  beef 
suet ;  let  them  lie  for  twelve  hours,  then  pull  tliem  into 
small  bits,  and  dry  them  under  glasses  in  the  sun,  so  that 
no  dust  can  get  at  them  ;  turn  them  constantly  for  three 
days,  and  if  not  quite  dry,  put  them  before  the  fire ;  ihey 
should  be  like  parchment.    Boil,  in  salt-and-water,  cauli- 
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flower,  celery^  French  beans,  and  sliced  horse-radish ;  pull 
the  cauliflower  into  bits^  and  cut  the  celery  into  pieces  an 
inch  long ;  dry  them  iu  the  son,  or  by  the  fire.  Finely 
bruise  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  mustard-seed  and  an  ounce 
of  turmeric ;  add  with  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  long 
pepper,  and  the  same  of  allspice,  to  a  quart  of  the  strong- 
est vinegar ;  boil  it,  and  add  three  quarts  of  common  vine- 
gar ;  pour  it,  when  boiling  hot,  upon  all  the  dried  vege- 
tables placed  in  a  jar.  In  three  weeks,  if  the  vinegar  be 
much  wasted,  fill  it  up  with  more.  The  jar  may  be  add- 
ed to,  every  year ;  and  the  pickles  keep  good  any  length 
of  time. 

To  Pidde  Artichoke  Bottoms. 

Boil  the  artichokes  till  the  leaves  can  be  pulled  off 
without  breaking  the  bottoms ;  leave  on  the  part  called 
the  choke,  set  them  aside  tiU  cold,  then  put  them  into 
wide-mouthed  bottles.  Boil,  in  yinegar,  some  salt^  while 
pepper,  mace,  and  sliced  nutmeg,  and,  when  cold,  pour 
it  over  the  artichokes ;  tie  bladder  over  the  bottles. 

Walnii*  Pickle. 

Put  any  quantity  of  the  otitmde  shells  or  green  rinds 
«f  ripe  walnuts  into  a  tub  in  which  there  is  a  tap-h^e ; 
sprinkle  them  with  water,  raise  the  tub  on  ami  -aide,  .that 
it  may  stand  in  a  sloping  direction,  place  another  iqissel 
under  it  to  receive  the  juice  as  it  drops  from  the  lap-hole ; 
this  it  wiU  soon  begin  to  do;  and,  when  a  sufficient 
quantity  ha*  'been  obtained,  to  <Hie  gallon  of  this  black 
liquor  add  two  lai^  table-spoonfuls  of  salt,  one  large 
onion,  a  stick  of  horse-radish,  a  bun^h  of  sweet  herbs, 
two  bay  leaves,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  black  pepper, 
the  same  of  allspice  and  of  bruised  ginger.  Boil  it  slowly 
for  twenty  minutes ;  straioiiit,  and,  when  cold,  stir  it  and 
bottle  it  for  use,  putting  the  spice  into  the  bottles. 
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WINES. 

PREPARATORY  REMARKS  UPON  DOMESTIC  WINKS. 

All  wines  are  reducible  to  four  general  divisions,  of 
dry  and  strong ;  sweet ;  light  and  flavoured ;  and  brisk. 
When  a  dry  wine  is  desired,  the  liquor  is  suffered  to  re- 
main in  the  vat  for  three,  four,  or  more  days,  according  to 
circumstances  ;  and  a  cask  is  provided  for  it  sufficiently 
large  to  prevent  the  yeast  from  escaping  at  the  bung- 
liole.  To  make  a  sweet  wine,  the  fermentation  must  be 
discouraged  by  speedily  removing  it  from  the  vat  to  the 
cask,  which  is  carefully  filled  as  the  fluid  subsides,  and 
by  Sequent  racking  or  sulphuring,  or  by  both.  To  pro- 
ddce  a  light  flavoured  wine,  similar  to  burgundy,  the 
fluid  is  allowed  to  remain  from  six  to  twenty  hours  in 
the  vat ;  and,  for  wines  to  resemble  champagne,  it  is 
necessary  the  juice  should  remain  in  the  vat  but  a  few 
hours*  Where  small  quanljiities  are  operated  upon,  the 
fermentation  may  be  begtM^jj^jjIfie  cask,  the  mask  or  mash 
being  previously  strained;  for  ia  no  case  should  solid 
matter  be  introduced  into  the  cask.  The  wine  is  strong- 
est when  the  fermentation  has  been  partially  carried  on 
in  close  vessels ;  and  the  flavour  is  also  better  preserved. 
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To  have  a  wine  resemblmg  champagne,  apartiaUjr  close 
ode  of  fermentation  is  adopted.  For  rich  and  strong 
sweet  wines,  the  whole  fermentation  may  be  carried  on 
openly;  but,  in  air  cases,  it  seems  a  useful  practice  to 
cover  the  vat  with  boards  and  blankets.  The  fermenta- 
tion is  much  soonen 'Completed  in  a  large  than  in  a  small 
vessel.  The  sweeter  and  thicker  juices  require  to  be 
treated  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  thinner  ones.  It  is  easy 
to  make  lemon  wine  in  a  cask  of  two  gallons ;  but  it  is  a 
very  difficult  task  to  operate  on  so  small  a  quantity  of 
thick  and  sweet  raisin  wine.  The  most  favourable  temper- 
ature for  fermentation  is  about  54  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 
When  it  languishes  from  cold,  a  portion  of  the  fluid  may 
be  heated  to  a  high  degree  of  temperature,  and  mixed 
with  the  mass.  The  sweetest  wines  are  most  durable, 
and  are  improved  by  keeping ;  the  thinnest  and  briskest 
ought  to  be  drunk  comparatively  new.  Boiling  the  fruit 
tends  to  make  the  wine  sweet ;  and  white  sugar  should 
always  be  used  in  preference  to  brown.  The  introdiic<» 
tlon  of  brandy  neither  prevents  wine  from  turning  soar, 
nor  does  it  add  to  its  durability,  while  it  increases  the- 
expense,  and  diminishes  its  salubrity ;  but,  for  those  wfaa 
cannot  overcome  their  prejudice  in  favour  of  established 
practices,  it  may  be  observed,  that  brandy  will  be  least 
injurious  when  added  before  the  fermentation  is  comple- 
ted, in  the  proportion  of  a  quart  to  every  ten  gallons. 

The  necessity  of  making  the  vats  and  casks  clean  re* 
quires  to  be  particularly  inculi^ted  on  the  makers  of  do- 
mestic wines.  The  taste  communicated  by  new  casks 
is  not  usually  thought  unpleasant ;  where  it  is  so,  first 
rinsing  with  hot  salt-and-water,  and  afterwards  with  more 
hoi  water,  will  remove  it.  Old  and  musty  casks  should 
be  unheaded  and  scraped,  then  cleaned  «a  \»iw^  ^ys^rx*- 
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ed  ;  iliMi  lastly,  riiised  wi^  a  portion  of  the  fermentiiig 
liqnor  macb  boiliBg  hot*  In  remoYiiig  the  wtne  fronfr  the 
▼at  to  tke  casks,  it  is  requisite  that  the  vat  should  be 
t^>ped  a;t  such  a  <tistanee  from  the  bottom^  as  to  allow 
the  wine  to  flow  clear  off  the  sediment  which  may  have 
ooUected  at  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel^  by  which  means 
the  scam  may  be  easily  fH'evented  from  ronniog  into  the 
receiver.  If  the  wine  is  not  disengaged  from  the  solid 
matters,  straining  will  be  farther  necessary.  The  skins 
are  sometimes  ferm^iited  wildi  the  jnice  in  the  Tat,  bat 
they  most  in  no  case  be  introduced  into  the  cask*  To 
clarify  the  wine  completely,  prepared  fining*  may  be 
used  in  tiie  proportion  of  a  wine-glassfol  to  every  five 
giUons  of  liqnor ;  alsa  isinglass  or  whites  of  eggs ;  half 
an  onnce  of  isinglass,  or  nine  eggs,  is  sufficient  for  fifty 
gallonft  of  wine :  windieyer  of  these  is  employed^  it  is 
first  diluted  in  a  portion  of  the  wine,  and  then  strongly 
agitated  with  the  whole.  In  about  ten  days,  when  the 
wine  has  become  clear,  it  is  again  drawn  oS,  Instead  of 
the  common  method  of  sulphuring,  the  sulphate  of  pot. 
ash  is  to  be  preferred^  which  may  be  used  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  drachm*  to  a  pipe  of  liquor,  or  the  oxymuriate  of 
potash,  whicb  is  more  easily  procured.  Dry,  cold  wea- 
ther ought  to  be  selected  for  racking. 

Various  kinds  of  wine,  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  foreign  growth^  can  in  this  coontry  be  made  from 
grapes,  and  at  a  moderate  expense ;  their  being  ripe  is  not 
a  necessary  eircamslance ;  they  may  be  used  in  any  state, 
however  immatwe,  the  quantity  of  sugar  being  propor- 
tionally increased*  Where  the  vine  is  largely  cultivated, 
the  tbinninga  SMiy  be  osedy  as  various  kinds  of  grapes^ 

*  Sold  by  JanasEAwuiAt  CtitalL«d  Friars,  London. 
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aod  of  different  degrees  of  ripeness,  may  be  mixid  to- 
gether. In  situations  where  the  vine  may  QOt  produce 
even  unripe  fmit,  the  tendrils  and  leaves  may  be  used, 
as  they  possess  properties  similar  to  the  green  fruit ;  the 
leaves  of  the  claret  vine  produce  wine  of  a  delicate  red 
colour. 

Yeast  should  never  be  employed  in  making  wine  from 
native  fruits.  The  deficiency  of  tartar  in  them,  which  in 
the  grape  promotes  fermentation^  may  be  supplied  by  the 
addition  of  cream  of  tartar,  or,  what  is  still  better,  crude 
tartar.  Should  the  fermentation  be  slow,  or  appear  as  If 
it  would  not  occur  at  all,  no  impatience  need  be  felt  on 
the  subject ;  it  will  not  finally  be  less  effectual,  because 
it  has  been  more  tedious.  Attention  to  the  temperature 
will  commonly  be  sufficient.  The  cask  may  also  be  fire- 
quently  stirred,  or  the  filling  up  of  the  cask  omitted^  so 
that  the  scum,  or  head,  may  be  compelled  to  remain  in  the 
liquor. 


Gooseberry  Wine  to  resemble  Champagne. 

The  fruit  must  be  selected  when  about  full  grown, 
but  before  it  has  shown  the  least  tendency  to  ripen ;  those 
gooseberries  which  have  the  least  flavour  when  ripe  are 
to  be  preferred,  and  perhaps  the  green  bath  are  the  best ; 
the  smallest  should  be  separated  by  a  sieve,  the  unsound 
or  bruised  fruit  rejected,  and  the  remains  of  the  blossoms 
and  fruit-stalks  rubbed  off,  or  otherwise  removed.  For 
a  cask  of  ten  gallons,  forty  pounds  of  such  fruit  are  to  be 
put  into  a  tub  that  has  been  carefully  cleaned,  and  that 
will  hold  fifteen  or  twenty  galloa|.;  it  is  to  be  bruised  in 
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sucoMsiTe  proportions,  by  a  pressure  sufficient  to  burst 
the  berries  without  breaking  the  seeds,  or  materially  com- 
pressing the  skins.  Four  gallons  of  water  are  then  to  be 
poured  into  the  vessel,  and  the  contents  ai*e  to  be  care- 
fully stirred,  and  squeezed  in  the  hand,  until  the  whole 
of  the  juice  and  pulp  are  separated  from  the  seeds  and 
skins  ;  the  materials  are  then  to  remain  at  rest  from  six 
to  twenty-four  hours,  when  they  are  to  be  strained  through 
a  coarse  bag  by  as  much  force  as  can  conveniently  be  ap- 
plied to  them  ;  one  gallon  of  fresh  water  may  afterwards 
l>e  passed  through  the  mash. 

Thirty  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  are  now  to  be  dissolved 
in  the  juice  thus  procured,  and  water  added,  to  make  the 
whole  eleven  gallons  in  quantity;  this,  together  with 
three  ounces  of  tartar  in  its  crude  state,  being  put  into 
a  tub,  a  blanket  is  thrown  over  it,  which  is  again  covered 
with  a  board,  and  the  vessel  placed  in  a  temperature  vary- 
ing from  55^  to  60°  of  Fahrenheit ;  here  it  may  remain 
for  twenty-four  hours,  or  two  days,  as  the  fermentation 
may  be  more  or  less  rapid ;  from  this  tub  it  is  to  be  drawn 
off  into  the  cask  in  which  it  is  to  ferment ;  and,  as  the  fer- 
mentation proceeds,  the  superfluous  portion  of  juice  made 
for  the  purpose,  must  be  poured  in,  so  as  to  keep  the  liquor 
still  near  the  bung-hole  for  ten  or  twelve  days^  or  until  the 
fermentation  becomes  a  little  languid,  as  may  be  known 
by  the  diminution  of  the  hissing  noise ;  the  bung  is  to  be 
driven  in,  and  a  hole  bored  by  its  side,  into  which  a  wooden 
peg  is  to  be  fitted ;  it  may  be  loosened  every  two  or  three 
days,  for  the  space  of  eight  or  ten  days,  to  give  the  air 
vent,  so  as  to  prevent  the  cask  from  bursting.  When 
there  appears  no  longer  any  danger,  the  spike  may  be  per- 
manently tightened. 

The  wine  thus  made  may  remain  over  the  winter  in 
a  cool  cellar.  If  the  operator  is  not  inclined  to  bestow 
any  farther  labour  or  expense  upon  it,  it  may  be  ex- 
amined in  some  clear  cold  day  towards  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary or  beginning  of  March,  when,  if  fine,  as  it  will 
sometimes  be,  it  may  be  bottled  without  farther  precau- 
tion.   To  ensure  its  fineness,  however,  it  is  a  better  prac- 
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tice  to  rack  it^  towards  tbe  end  of  December,  into  a  fresh 
cask,  so  as  to  clear  it  from  its  first  lees ;  or  should  it  then 
prove  too  sweet,  instead  of  racking  it,  the  fermentation 
may  be  renewed  by  stirring  tip  the  lees,  or  by  rolling  the 
cask.  At  whatever  time  it  is  racked,  it  should  be  fined 
in  tbe  usual  way  with  isinglass.  Sometimes  it  is  found 
expedient  to  rack  it  a  second  time,  and  to  repeat  the 
fining ;  and,  in  any  case,  bottle  it  during  the  month  of 
March. 

If  it  is  wished  to  have  a  very  swieet  wine,  as  well  as  a 
brisk  wine,  the  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  increased  to  forty 
pounds ;  and  to  ensure  briskness,  without  excessive  sweet- 
ness, the  proportion  of  fruit  may  be  fifty  pounds  when  the 
sugar  is  thirty.  If  there  should  appear  any  danger  of  the 
sweetness  vanishing  altogether  from  wine  thus  formed, 
the  fermentation  may  be  checked  by  racking  and  fining, 
when  it  will  be  speedily  fit  for  use. 

Wine  from  Unripe  Currants, 

This  fruit  is  perhaps  better  calculated  for  brisk  wines 
than  the  gooseberry ;  greater  (fare  must  be  taken  in  se- 
parating the  stalks,  but  otherwise  the  mash  is  more  easily 
managed.  By  working  the  juice  and  solid  matter  toge- 
ther in  the  vat  along  with  the  sugar,  the  wine  will  prove 
stronger,  and  less  sweet,  but  it  will  acquire  more  flavour. 
When  the  skins  are  not  to  be  fermented  with  the  liquid, 
it  may  be  introduced  at  once  into  the  cask,  without  being 
previously  fermented  in  the  vat,  and  in  all  cases  strained 
before  it  is  put  into  the  cask.  The  same  proportions  are 
allowed  for  this  wine  as  for  gooseberry  wine,  and  the 
same  rules  may  be  followed. 

Sweet  Wine  from  Ripe  Currants. 

The  fruit  is  gathered  when  quite  ripe,  and  the  stalks 
being  carefully  picked  out,  it  is  bruised  in  the  hands,  and 
then  strained  through  a  canvass  bag ;  to  a  ten-gallon  cask^ 
forty  pounds  of  fruit,  thirty  of  sugar,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  tartar  are  allowed ;  the  material  having  remain- 
ed some  hours  in  the  tub  in  which  it  was  mixed,  it  is  re- 
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moved  to  the  cask^  tbe  bung-hole  covered  with  a  tile,  and 
the  cask  is  stirred  every  other  day^  for  ten  days^  and  filled 
up  every  day  as  the  fluid  wastes^  The  fermentation  may 
continue  from  three  to  six  weeks- ;  when  it  has  subsided, 
the  wine  is  racked  into  a  cask  in  which  matches,  dipped 
in  snlphm*,  have  be«i  burned^  or  in  which  a  little  of  the 
sulphate  of  potash^  or  of  oxymuriate  of  potash,  has  been 
pat»  It  should  be  i^ain  racked  and  fined  in  March,  when 
the  wine  is  completed,  and  may  be  bottled,  or  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  cask« 

Ripe  Gooseberry  Wine 

May  be  made  by  Uie  same  rule,  excluding  carefully 
£rem  it  all  the  husks* 

Black  Currant  Wine. 

The  same  variety  of  pr<^portions  are  allowed  in  this 
as  in  the  others  already  mentioned.  The  fruit  being 
picked,  it  is  brought  to  tbe  boHing  point  in  as  much  wa- 
ter as  to  avoid  any  risk  of  burning ;  it  may  then  be 
strained  and  put  into  the  cask,  or  the  liquid  and  skins 
nay,  with  the  other  ingredients,  be  first  fomented  in  tbe 
vat  or  tub,  by  which  the  wine  will  acquire  a  higher  colour 
and  flavour* 

Strawberries  and  Raspberries. 

From  either  of  these  fruits  agreeable  wine  may  be  ob- 
tained,  by  following  the  rules  given  for  making  curraat 
wine  ;  but  it  will  l^  found  a  cheaper  and  a  better  method, 
to  add  a  little  sirup  or  juice  of  the  fruit  to  any  flavoor- 
less  currant  wine ;  when  the  fermentation  begins  to  de- 
cline, currant  wine  may  also  be  flavoured  with  odoriferons 
flowers^  rach  as  cowslip,  elder,  or  mignionette.  The  qua- 
lity of  roughness  is  communicated  by  catechu  and  keno, 
chips  of  oak  and  of  beech,  and  also  the  sloe ;  a  small 
quantity  of  these,  or  of  the  flowers,  is  put  into  the  caik 
when  the  first  fermentation  is  over,  and  as  soon  as  the 
wine  has  acquired  the  desired  flavour,  it  is  racked  and 
fined.    The  flavouring  articlo8»  such  a»  orri»-root,  cloves, 
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ginger,  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  are  put  into  a  muslin 
bag,  and  hung  in  the  cask  for  a  few  days,  during  the  stage 
of  insensible  fermentation,  that  is,  after  the  first  fermen- 
tation has  ceased,  care  being  taken  to  taste  the  liquor  £r»- 
quendy,  so  that  the  flavouring  matter  may  be  withdrawn 
as  soon  as  it  has  produced  the  desired  effect. 

Elderberries 

Can  be  made  to  produce  excellent  wine,  allowing  to  a 
ten-gallon  cask  forty  pounds  of  fruit,  forty  pounds  •f  su- 
gar, and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tartar.  When  elderberry 
wine  is  desired  for  a  warm  cordial,  it  is  made  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:— -Twenty-five  pounds  of  fruit  are  to  be  boiled 
for  an  hour,  in  eleven  gallons  of  water,  and  along  with-  k^ 
tied  in  a  piece  of  linen,  one  ounce  of  allspice,  and  tw»  of 
ginger ;  forty  poimds  of  sugar  being  put  into  a  tab,  th&boilv- 
ing  liquor  is  strained  over  it,  pressing  the  fruit  quite  dry ; 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  crude  tartar,  or  cream  of  tartar,  is 
then  added  to  the  liquid.  When  it  baa  stood  two  days 
in  the  tub,  it  may  be  removed  to  the  cask,  treated,  as  i«ff 
sweet  wine,  in  the  osual  manner^  and  bottled  in  Marck 
following.  When  to  be  drunk,  a  portion  o£  it  is  heated 
with  some  sugar,  two  or  three  clov«8,  anda  little  nutmegs 

Wine  from'^Mixed  Fruit. 

The  three  varieties  of  currant  may  be  used  kk  the 
largest  proportion,  and  being  nicely  picked  from  the  stalks, 
they  are  allowed  just  to  Boil  in  as*  much  water  as  to  pre- 
vent their  burning ;  of  raspberries,^  strawberries,,  and  cher- 
ries— black-heart  are  the  best — equal  quantities  may  be 
allowed;  they  are  masked  with  a  little  water;  goose- 
berriesr  may  be  used  to  advantage,  but  must.  bAr  prepared 
separately  by  more  powerful  bruising,  in  an  equal  quaur 
tity  of  water,  and  straining  through  a  canTass  bag,  the 
other  fruits  being  also  strained  ;  to  each  gallon  of  juice 
thus  obtained,  four  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  crude  tartar,  are  allowed;  when  the  material 
has  stood  some  hours  in  the  tub  in  which  it  was  mixed, 
it  is  removed  to  the  cask,  and  muiaged  as  currant  wine. 
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Wine  £rom  Unripe  Grapes. 

The  proportions  and  treatment  are  exactly  the  same  as 
those  laid  down  for  the  gooseberry,  only  that  the  husks 
may  always  be  fermented  in  the  vat  with  the  fluids  and 
also  the  stems  when  young ;  with  the  exception  of  the 
seeds,  there  is  no  objection  to  braising  the  solid  matters. 

Wine  from  Vine  Leaves. 

The  leaves  are  best  when  yonng;  at  farthest  they 
should  not  be  fall  grown,  and  mnst  be  plucked  with  their 
stems  ;  the  tendrils  are  equally  useful ;  they  may  be  taken 
from  vines  from  which  no  fruit  is  expected,  or  from  the 
summer  prunings ;  when  tainted  with  soot,  they  must  be 
carefully  washed.  Forty  or  fifty  pounds  of  such  leaves 
being  put  into  a  tub,  seven  or  eight  gallons  of  boiling  wa- 
ter are  to  be  poured  on  them,  in  which  they  are  to  infuse 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  the  liquor  being  poured  off,  the 
leaves  must  be  pressed  in  a  press  of  considerable  power ; 
and  being  then  washed  with  an  additional  gallon  of  wa- 
ter, they  are  again  to  be  pressed.  Thirty  pounds  of  sugar, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tartar,  are  now  to  be  added 
to  the  mixed  liquor,  and  the  quantity  being  made  up  to 
seven  gallons,  the  process  recommended  in  the  case  of 
gooseberries  is  to  be  followed  ;  or  that  for  ripe  currants, 
if  a  sweet  wine  is  desired. 

Raisin  Wine. 

To  every  gallon  of  water,  eight  pounds  of  good  raisins, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  tartar,  are  allowed ;  the  raisins  being 
picked,  they  are  to  be  put,  together  with  the  tartar,  into 
a  tub,  which  should  be  covered ;  the  mash  must  be  stir- 
Ted  every  day  till  the  sweetness  has  gone  off,  and  the  fruit 
bas  fallen  a  little,  which  may  be  in  a  month  or  six  weeks ; 
it  is  then  to  be  strained,  the  raisins  pressed  to  dryness, 
and  the  liquid  put  into  the  cask ;  no  filling  up  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  bung-hole  is  only  to  be  so  covered  as  to  keep 
out  the  dust.  When  the  wine  has  given  over  hissing,  it 
is  to  be  bunged  down  till  the  spnng,  when  it  is  to  be  care- 
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fully  fined  and  racked  into  a  Bolphured  cask,  and  bottled, 
after  being  once  more  carefully  fined. 

Another  way  to  make  Raisin  Wine. 

For  a  ten-gallon  cask,  fifty  pounds  of  Malaga,  and 
twenty-five  of  Smyrna  raisuis,  ten  pounds  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  crude  tartar,  are  allowed.  The 
raisins  being  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  strong 
stalks  picked  out,  they  are  to  be  put,  together  with  the 
other  ingredients,  into  a  vat,  and  thirteen  gallons  of  cold 
spring  water  are  to  be  poured  over  them ;  the  whole  is  theu 
to  be  well  stirred,  and  the  vat  covered ;  it  must  be  stirred 
twice  a-day  during  the  first  fortnight,  and  afterwards  once 
a-day.  When  the  fermentation  has  become  very  strong, 
and  the  liquor  acquires  a  vinous  smell  and  taste,  which 
may  be  in  three  or  four  weeks,  it  is  to  be  prepared  for  the 
cask  in  the  following  manner : — A  sieve  or  a  drainer,  such 
as  is  used  for  sowens  in  Scotland,  is  to  be  put  over  a  tub ; 
in  this  the  raisins  are  to  be  squeezed  very  hard  with  the 
hand  ;  all  the  liquor  is  then  to  be  run  thi'ough  a  hair  sieve, 
and  put  into  the  cask,  and  the  remainder  into  bottles,  from 
whidi  the  cask  must  be  filled  up  twice  a-day  for  a  week ; 
then  once  a-day,  and  less  frequently  as  the  fermentation 
begins  to  decline ;  when  it  is  completed,  the  cask  is  to  be 
bunged  up,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  four  months.  £x« 
cellent  vinegar  may  be  made  from  the  refuse. 

Another  way  to  make  Raisin  Wine. 

To  twenty-eight  gallons  of  water,  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds  of  Malaga,  and  twenty-eight  pounds  of 
Smyrna  raisins,  are  allowed ;  the  stalks  b^og  picked  out, 
they  are  to  be  chopped  very  small,  and  with  the  water, 
and  one  poimd  of  crude  tartar,  put  into  a  tub,  in  which 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  for  a  fortnight.  The  raisins  are 
then  to  be  squeezed  to  dryness,  and  the  liquor  strained, 
put  into  a  cask,  and  treated  as  wine  from  ripe  currants. 

Orange  Wine. 

For  a  ten-gallon  cask,  ninety  bitter  oranges  are  to  be 
pared  very  thin,  and  the  jmce  8q(ueez^^o\a>3Ei^\si,VcA^-, 
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with  «iz  gaUoM  of  water  and  twenty-eigbt  pounds  of  su- 
gar, is  pnt  into  the  <»sk ;  half  the  peel  may  he  steeped 
in  two  gallons  of  water  for  twelve  hours,  and  the  water 
poured  into  the  cask ;  they  are  again  to  be  steeped  m  the 
lamaining  quantity  -of  water,  with  which  the  cask  is  to  be 
filled  up ;  it  must  he  stirred  every  day  till  the  sugar  « 
dinolved,  and  bunged  up  when  the  fermentation  ceases. 
Li  two  months  it  may  be  racked  and  fined,  and  in  three 
months  more  bottled. 

Those  who  think  brandy  necessary,  may  add  a  bottle 
at  tike  end  o(  the  'first  two  months. 

The  wine  will  be  more  generaUy  agreeable  if  the  peel 
be  altogether  cnnitted. 

Lemoa  Wine. 

To  «very  gallon  of  water,  four  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
ite  juice  of  ten  lemons,  are  allowed ;  the  lemons  are  to  be 
pared  very  thin,  and  half  the  peel  bemg  put  into  a  tub, 
the  sugar  and  water  are  boiled  and  poured  over  it ;  when 
eold,  the  jmce  is  added ;  if  the  fermentation  does  not  be- 
gin in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  it  is  to  be  promoted  by 
the  addition  of  a  toast  of  bread  covered  with  yeast ;  the 
peel  is  then  taken  out,  and  the  liquor  put  into  the  cask, 
which  must  be  bunged  up  when  the  fermentation  ceases. 

In  this,  as  in  orange  wine,  the  peel  may  be  omitted. 

Malt  Wine. 

Thirty  pounds  of  sugar 'are  to  be  boiled  half  an  hour 
with  ten  gallons  of  water,  and  well  skimmed ;  when  milk- 
warm,  five  gallqas  of  new  ale,  from  the  vat,  are  added  to 
it,  and  it  is  allowed  to  ferment  two  days  in  a  tub  ;  it  is 
then  put  into  the  cask,  with  one  pound  of  sagarcandy 
pomaded,  and  four  pounds  of  rtiisins  of  the  san  chopped. 
When  the  fermentation  ceases,  it  is  racked  and  fined. 

It  may  be  bottled  at  the  end  of  six  or  twelve  months. 

Parsnip  Wine. 

To  five  gallons  of  water,  eight  pounds  of  parsnips,  and 
•fifteen  pounds  of  qu^v,  are  allowed  ;  the  parsnips,  being 
wcU  rioaned,  and  cat  VaW aYw3w> w^  xa \«^ \ws5i5i\siilia 
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whole  or  in  a  pordon  of  the  water ;  when  quite  soft,  they 
are  to  be  taken  out  and  mashed,  then  returned  to  the  wa- 
ter they  were  boiled  in,  and  being  well  stirred,  are  put 
through  A  hair  sieve ;  the  Augar  is  then  to  be  added  to  the 
strained  liquor,  and  the  quantity  made  up  with  boiled  wa- 
ter ;  when  nearly  cold,  it  is  to  be  put  into  the  cask  with 
two  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  and  three  ounces  of  crude  tartar, 
and  stirred  every  day  till  the  fermentation  subsides,  which 
may  be  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight ;  it  is  then  bunged  up, 
and  may  be  racked  and  fined  in  three  or  six  montibs,  and 
bottled  in  six  months  more. 

Birch  Wine. 

To  every  gallon  of  juice  from  the  birch-tree,  three 
pounds  of  sugar,  one  pound  of  raisins,  half  an  ounce  of 
crude  tartar,  and  one  ounce  of  almonds,  are  allowed ;  the 
juice,  sugar,  and  raisins,  are  to  be  boiled  twenty  minutes^ 
and  then  put  into  a  tub,  together  with  the  tartar ;  and 
when  it  has  fermented  some  days,  it  is  to  be  strained,  and 
put  into  the  cask,  and  also  the  almonds,  which  must  be 
tied  in  a  muslin  bag.  The  fermentation  having  ceased,  the 
almonds  are  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  cask  bunged  up, 
to  stand  about  five  months,  when  it  may  be  fined  and 
bottled. 

Ginger  Wine. 

To  eight  gallons  of  water,  twelve  pounds  of  sugar, 
three  pounds  of  bitter  oranges,  five  pounds  of  lemons,  and 
thirteen  ounces  of  ginger,  are  allowed  ;  the  sugar  and  the 
ginger,  bruised,  are  to  be  boiled  with  the  wixer  half  an 
hour,  and  allowed  to  stand  till  next  day ;  the  fruit  i&  to 
be  par^d  very  thin,  and  the  strained  juice,  and  half  the 
peel,  put  into  a  cask  with  two  gallons  and  a  half  of  good 
whisky,  or  other  spirit ;  when  it  has  stood  a  night,  the 
clear  part  of  the  boiled  liquid  is  to  be  poured  over  it,  the 
sediment  being  kept  back  ;  it  does  not  ferment,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  necessary  that  the  cask  should  be  full ;  it  lA 
immediately  bunged  up,  and  in  a  fortnight  it  must  be  fine^ 
and  in  another  fortnight  it  may  be  bottled.    To  improve 
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the  colour,  a  table-spoonful  of  burnt  sugar  may  be  added 
when  the  cask  is  filled  up,  first  dilating  it  with  a  portion 
of  the  liquon 

Another  way  to  make  Ginger  Wine. 

Sixteen  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  and  the  well-beaten 
whites  of  six  eggs,  are  to  be  stirred  into  six  gallons  of 
water,  and  put  on  the  fire  to  boil ;  the  scum  having  well 
risen,  it  is  to  be  taken  dear  off,  and  six  ounces  of  the 
best  white  ginger,  cut  small,  are  to  be  added ;  it  is  then  to  be 
boiled  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  well  scummed  ; 
when  it  has  become  milk-warm,  it  is  to  be  put  into  a 
wooden  vessel,  together  with  a  tea-cupful  of  fresh  yeast, 
and  also  the  juice  of  six  lemons,  and  the  same  of  Seville 
oranges,  made  into  a  sirup.  When  it  has  fermented  for 
three  days,  it  is  to  be  put  into  the  cask,  with  two  bottles 
of  brandy  or  four  of  whisky ;  the  fermentation  being-over, 
it  is  bunged  up,  but  not  very  tight  at  first.  It  may  be 
fined  in  eight  or  ten  weeks,  and  bottled,  or  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  cask  nine  or  ten  months. 

Another  way  to  make  Ginger  Wine. 

For  a  ten-gallon  cask,  three  gallons  of  spirits,  whisky, 
or  rum,  one  ^lon  of  the  juice  of  Seville  oranges,  half  a 
gallon  of  lemon  juice,  twenty  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  best  white  ginger  bruised,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  isinglass,  are  allowed  ;  the  cask  is  to  be  filled 
up  with  cold  boiled  water,  and  in  six  weeks  it  may  be 
bottled. 

Another  way  to  make  Ginger  Wine. 

To  ten  gallons  of  water,  fourteen  pounds  of  J^rowu 
sugar,  a  pound  and  a  half  of  ginger,  three  gallons  of 
whisky,  the  juice  of  three  dozen  lemons,  and  three  dozen 
bitter  oranges,  and  six  rinds  of  each  fruit,  are  allowed ; 
the  sugar  and  water  is  to  be  boiled,  stirring  it  frequently, 
and  skimming  it ;  the  ginger  is  to  be  boiled  separately,  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  strained;  the  rinds  are  to 
be  steeped  in  the  spdtA  all  night,  and  the  boiled  liquid 
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being  cold,  the  whole  is  to  be  put  into  the  cask,  together 
with  two  drops  of  isinglass.  In  six  weeks  it  may  be 
bottled. 

Vinous  Mead. 

To  one  gallon  of  water  allow  three  pounds  of  honey ; 
boil  the  mixture  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  skim  it,  and 
when  nearly  cold,  pour  it  gently  into  a  cask,  in  which 
crude  tartar  has  been  put  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce 
to  the  gallon. 

As  the  fermentation  may  be  long  continued,  a  large 
portion  of  the  liquid  must  be  reserved  for  filling  up  the 
cask ;  it  is  put  into  bottles,  which  are  closed  with  muslin 
or  coarse  linen.  To  excite  fermentation,  expose  the  cask 
to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  or  put  it  into  the  comer  of  a 
chimney  in  which  a  constant  fire  is  kept.  In  about  seven 
or  eight  days,  the  liquor  emits  a  thick  and  dirty  froth ; 
the  ban'el  must  then  be  filled  up  from  the  bottles,  and 
when  the  fermentation  ceases,  the  cask  must  be  bunged 
up,  and  placed  in  the  cellar.  It  may  be  bottled  in  twelve 
months.  It  is  sometimes  flavoured  with  flowers,  or  with 
the  juice  of  fruits. 

Another  way  to  make  Mead. 

For  a  ten-gallon  cask  allow  twenty  pounds  of  honey, 
and  fourteen  gallons  of  water ;  boil  and  skim  it ;  then 
add  one  ounce  of  cinnamon^  one  ounce  of  cardamoms^ 
one  and  a  half  ounce  of  Jamaica  pepper,  two  ounces  of 
ginger,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  coriander  seed,  two  large 
pieces  of  orris-root,  and  a  few  sliavings  of  isinglass ;  bolt 
these  ingredients  for  about  half  an  hoar,  and  when  the 
mixture  has  cooled,  stir  in  a  wine-glassful  of  yeast ;  next 
day  pour  it  through  a  cloth  into  the  cask,  and  allow  it  to 
ferment  for  about  ten  days ;  in  a  fortnight  more  it  may  be 
bottled,  and  the  corks  sealed.  A  variety  of  this  mead 
may  be  made  by  adding  a  gallon  of  cranberry  juice  to  the 
boiled  honey  and  water,  and  substituting  two  ounces  of 
cloves  for  the  coriander  and  the  cardamom  seeds. 

2£ 
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Simple  Mead. 

One  part  of  honey  is  dissolved  in  three  parts  of  wster, 
and  boiled  over  a  moderate  fire  till  it  is  reduced  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  quantity.  It  is  then  skimmed,  and  put  into 
a  bnrel^  which  must  be  qvhe  full ;  it  is  allowed  to  subside 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  drawn  off  for  use. 

To  make  it  from  the  combs  from  which  honey  has 
been  drained,  they  are  to  be  beaten  in  warm  water^  and 
after  the  liquor  has  subsided,  it  is  to  be  strained. 

The  cottagers  in  Scotland  make  an  excellent  beer  by 
adding  a  little  yeast  to  the  strained  liquor,  and  allowing  it 
to  ferment  for  a  few  days  in  a  cask,  and  then  bottling  it. 

Orgeat. 

A  QUARTER  of  a  pound  of  sweet»  and  one  ounce  and  a 
half  of  bitter  almonds^  are  to  be  blanched,  and  thrown  into 
cold  water^  then  beaten  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  moisten- 
ed occasionally  with  a  spoonful  of  milk,  to  prevent  their 
oiling ;  three  pints  of  milk  are  then  to  be  mixed  gradu- 
ally with  them,  and  after  being  sweetened,  boiled,  stirred 
till  cold,  and  strained,  a  glass  of  wine  or  brandy  is  to  be 
added. 

Another  way  to  make  Orgeat. 

One  pound  of  Jordan  almonds  are  to  be  finely  pounded, 
together  with  a  little  orange-flower  water ;  two  quarts  of 
spring  water  being  added  by  degrees,  it  is  to  be  sweet- 
ened with  double-refined  sugar,  strained  through  a  nap- 
kin, and  put  into  quart  bottles,  which  should  be  iced.  It 
must  be  made  the  day  on  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

Cherry  Brandy. 

The  proportions  are  three  quarts  of  the  best  brandy, 
six  pounds  of  morella  cherries,  and  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
finely-pounded  white  or  brown  sugarcandy  ;  the  cherries 
and  sugar  are  to  be  put  in  layers  into  a  large-mouthed 
bottle  or  jar,  which,  when  nearly  full^  is  to  be  filled  up 
with  brandy,  and  closely  corked. 
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Anoflier  way  to  make  Cherry  Brandy. 

TwsLVB  poands  of  nuwella,  and  six  pounds  of  common 
cherries^  are  to  be  baked,  the  juice  pressed  oat,  and  the 
stones  pounded  in  a  marble  mortar ;  the  whole  to  be  again 
mixed  and  sweetened  with  two  pounds  of  sugarcandy, 
six  quarts  of  brandy  being  added^  whicb^  with  the  fruity 
vill  make  three  gallons ;  it  is  to  be  put  into  a  large  glass 
bottle,  and  shaken  frequently  in  the  course  of  Uiree 
months.  After  which,  it  may  be  strained  through  a  jelly- 
bag,  and  bottled  for  use. 

Brandy  Cherries. 

The  stalks  are  to  be  cut  short,  the  cherries  pricked 
with  a  needle,  and  some  sugar  strewed  over  them.  A 
sufficient  quantity  of  sirup  to  coi^r  them  being  made, 
they  are  to  be  scalded  in  it  on  the  fire,  and  put  away  till 
next  day,  when  they  are  again  to  be  scalded,  and  put  in- 
to a  jar ;  the  sirup  is  then  to  be  boiled  till  very  thick, 
and  if  the  quantity  is  not  sufficient^  more  sugar  may  be 
added ;  when  boiled  enough,  it  is  to  be  poured  into  the 
jar,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  brandy. 

Shrub. 

One  measure  of  lemon  juice  is  allowed  to  five  of  mm# 
and  to  every  gallon  of  the  mixture,  six  pounds  of  loaf  su- 
gar, which  is  to  be  melted  in  water,  and  the  whole  strain- 
ed through  flannel. 

Another  way  to  make  Shruh. 

To  one  part  of  lemon  juice,  three  of  Seville  orange  are 
allowed,  and  to  every  pint  of  juice,  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  very  finely  pounded  loaf  sugar ;  these  being  well  mix- 
ed, it  is  put  into  a  cask,  and  one  quart  of  tbe  best  rum 
jidded  to  each  pint  of  tbe  juice ;  the  whole  to  be  shaken 
three  times  a-day  for  a  fortnight,  or  longer,  if  the  cask  be 
large.  It  is  then  allowed  to  stand  to  fine  for  a  month,  or 
till  it  be  sufficiently  clear  to  bottle. 

The  dregs  may  be  mado  into  excellent  milk  punchy  by. 
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pouring  warm,  but  not  boiling,  milk  on  them,  allowing 
three  parts  of  milk  to  one  of  dregs ;  after  being  well  mix- 
ed, it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  three  days,  when  the  clear 
part  may  be  drawn  off,  and  the  thick  run  through  a  jelly- 
bag. 

Lemon  or  Orange  Shrub. 

The  rind  of  the  lemons  or  oranges  being  grated  off, 
they  are  to  be  squeezed,  and  two  pounds  of  finely-pound- 
ed loaf  sugar  are  to  be  added  to  e^ery  pint  of  the  strained 
juice ;  when  the  sugar  is  quite  dissolved^  two  pints  of  rum 
are  allowed  to  every  pint  of  sirup ;  the  whole  is  to  be  well 
mixed  in  a  cask,  and  allowed  to  stand  five  or  six  weeks, 
and  then  drawn  off. 

White  Currant  Shrub. 

The  currants  are  to  be  bruised  and  put  into  a  bag  to 
drip ;  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  are  to  be  dis- 
solved in  two  quarts  of  juice,  and  a  quart  of  rum  being 
added,  it  is  to  be  bottled  for  use. 

Lemon  Brandy. 

Three  quarts  of  brandy  being  put  into  an  earthen  jar 
that  is  fitted  with  a  cover,  a  pound  and  three  quarters  of 
"fine  loaf  sugar,  the  thin  parings  of  six  lemons,  and  the 
juice  of  twelve,  are  to  be  added ;  one  quart  of  boiling  milk 
is  to  be  poured  over  the  mixture,  which  must  be  stirred 
daily  for  eight  days  ;  it  is  then  to  be  run  through  a  jelly- 
bag,  and  bottled. 

Lemonade. 

Eight  lemons  and  eighty-four  Seville  oranges  being 
selected,  the  two  clearest  lemons  are  to  be  rubbed  over 
with  loaf  sugar,  and  the  rinds  scraped  off  into  a  gallon  of 
spring  water  ;  the  fruit  is  then  to  be  squeezed  into  a  sieve 
placed  over  the  vessel  containing  the  water,  the  liquid 
sweetened  with  double-refined  sugar  and  run  through  a 
jelly-bag.  It  is  then  to  be  put  into  bottles,  which  may  be 
cooled,  by  laying  ice  oiv  the  necks. 
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Transparent  Lemonade. 

The  peel  of  fourteen  lemons  having  been  soaked  in 
two  quarts  of  water  for  two  hours,  their  juice,  one  pound 
and  a  half  of  sugar,  and  a  quart  of  white  wine,  are  to  be 
added ;  a  quart  of  new  milk,  made  boiling  hot,  is  then  to 
be  mixed  with  it,  and  when  it  has  stood  an  hour,  it  is  to 
be  strained  through  a  jelly-bag  till  it  runs  clear. 

A  Receipt  for  Juice. 

The  proportion  of  oranges  should  be  double  that  of 
lemons ;  the  fruit  being  selected  free  from  decay,  and 
wiped  dry,  they  are  to  be  squeezed,  and  the  juice  strain- 
ed through  a  sieve  into  an  earthen  pan ;  to  each  pint,  ac- 
cording to  the  acidity  of  the  fruit,  a  pound  and  a  half,  or 
a  pound  and  three  quarters,  of  double-refined  sugar,  bro- 
ken small,  is  to  be  added.  It  must  be  stirred  and  skim- 
med daily,  till  the  sugar  is  well  incorporated,  or  as  long 
as  the  scum  rises  ;  and  when  it  has  been  a  month  in  the 
pan,  it  may  be  bottled. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk's  Punch. 

Ths  thin  parings  of  six  lemons^  and  of  six  oranges, 
are  to  be  steeped  in  a  gallon  of  brandy  for  twenty-four 
hours,  the  vessel  containing  it  being  closely  covered; 
three  pounds  of  single-refined  sugar  are  to  be  clarified 
with  the  white  of  an  egg^  in  a  gallon  of  spring  water,  and 
boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  skimmed,  and  allowed  to 
stand  till  cold.  The  brandy  is  then  to  be  strained  from 
the  parings,  and  with  the  strained  juice  of  eighteen  oranges 
and  eighteen  lemons,  added  to  the  boiled  sirup,  and  put 
into  a  vessel  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  whole.  It 
must  be  doealy  covered,  and  when  it  has  stood  six  weeks, 
it  may  be  bottled. 

Milk  Punch. 

The  rinds  of  nine  lemons  are  to  be  steeped,  for  eight- 
een hours,  in  two  quarts  of  brandy,  then  mixed  with  the 
strained  juice  of  the  lemons,  one  and  a  half  pound  of  su- 
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gar,  fi^e  pints  of  water,  and  one  grated  nutmeg ;  one  quart 
of  new  milk,  made  boiling  hot^  being  added,  it  is  to  be 
strained  through  a  jelly-bag. 

Another  way  to  make  Milk  Punch. 

In  twenty  quarts  of  brandy,  the  peel  of  thirty  Seville 
oranges,  and  thirty-six  lemons,  are  to  be  infused  for 
twelve  hours ;  thirty  quarts  of  water  and  fifteen  pounds 
of  double-refined  sugar  are  to  be  boiled,  and  when  cold, 
the  strained  juice  of  the  oranges  and  lemons  is  to  be 
added  to  it ;  it  is  then  to  be  put  into  a  cask,  t<^ther 
with  the  brandy,  strained  from  the  peel ;  a  quart  of  boil- 
ing milk  being  poured  into  the  cask,  it  is  to  be  bunged 
up,  and  allowed  to  stand  till  it  become  fine,  before  being 
bottled.  It  will  be  the  better  for  remaining  a  year  in  the 
cask. 

Another  way  to  make  Milk  Punchi 

Eight  pounds  of  refined  sugar  are  to  be  dissolved  in 
the  strained  juice  of  three  dozen  lemons,  and,  when  quite 
settled,  two  gallons  of  brandy,  and  two  gallons  and  a  half 
of  cold  water,  are  to  be-added,  and  also  the  lemon-peel ; 
one  gallon  of  boiling  milk  being  then  poured  over  the  in- 
gredients, they  are  to  stand  closely  covered  for  twenty- 
four  hours ;  when,  being  skimmed,  and  run  through  a  very 
thick  jelly-bag,  it  may  be  quickly  bottled,  and  will  be  fit 
for  immediate  use  ;  but  it  improves  by  keeping. 

Katafia. 

One  gallon  of  brandy,  three  hundred  kernels  of  apri- 
cots, the  juice  and  very  thin  parings  of  eight  lemons,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  safiron ;  when  these  ingredients  have 
stood  a  fortnight,  they  are  to  be  strained,  and  one  pound 
of  white  sugarcandy,  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water, 
added  to  the  liquor. 

Another  way  to  make  Eatafia. 

Five  hundred  peach  kernels  are  to  be  steeped  in  one 
gallon  of  pale  V)iniDidY>  together  with  two  quarts  of  fron- 
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tignac,  one  pint  of  orange-flower  water,  and  one  poand  and 
three  quarters  of  double-refined  sugar.  It  must  be  shaken 
daily  lor  six  weeks,  and  then  put  through  a  jelly-bag  till 
dear* 

Orauge  Liqueur, 

To  each  orange,  one  quart  of  strong  spirits,  and  one 
pound  and  a  quarter  of  loaf  sugar  are  allowed ;  six  or 
eight  cloves  are  to  be  stuck  into  each  orange,  which,  witk 
the  spirits  and  sugar,  is  to  be  put  into  a  jar.  It  must  be 
closely  covered,  and  stirred  occasionally  in  the  course  of 
two  months  ;  it  is  then  to  be  filtered  through  blotting  pa- 
p^,  and  bottled  for  use. 

Lemon  liqueur  is  made  in  the  same  way,  substituting 
lemons  for  oranges.  Instead  of  mixing  tbe  sugar  with  the 
other  materials  in  the  jar,  it  may  be  made  into  a  sirup, 
and  added  to  the  strained  or  filtered  spirits.  This,  thongh 
more^trouUesome,  will  be  found  a  better  method. 

Noyau. 

The  rinds  of  three  large  lemons,  half  a  pound  of  pound- 
ed loaf  sugar,  one  ounce  of  bitter  almonds,  blanched  and 
pounded,  are  to  be  nixed  into  a  quart  of  the  best  Hol- 
lands, three  table-^»oonful8  of  boQmg  milk  being  added. 
It  is  to  be  put  into  a  bottle  or  jar,  and  shaken  every  day 
for  three  weeks,  and  then  filtered  tlirougii  chamois  leather 
or  blotting  paper,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Another  way  to  make  NoyaiL 

Peaches  and  nectarines,  in  equal  quantities,  are  to  be 
bruised,  the  stones  broken,  and  the  kernels  blanched  and 
bruised  ;  they  are  then  to  be  put  into  a  jar  in  layers,  one 
of  fruit,  one  of  kernels,  and  one  of  pounded  loaf  sugar, 
and  so  on  nntil  the  jar  is  full ;  as  nuch  white  brandy  is 
then  to  be  added  as  the  jar  will  bold ;  and  when  it  has 
stood  for  five  or  six  months,  it  is  to  be  filtered,  and  bottled 
for  use. 
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Another  way  to  make  Noyau. 

One  pound  of  bitter  almonds,  blanched,  is  to  be  steep- 
ed three  months  in  four  quarts  of  large-stiliproof  whisky, 
or  pale  brandy ;  four  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  are  then  to  be 
clarified,  and  added  to  the  strained  or  filtered  spirits,  to- 
gether with  half  a  pint  of  pure  honey. 

It  is  sometimes  coloured  with  a  little  cochineal  ;  and 
may  also  be  made,  allowing  three  parts  of  sweet,  and  one 
of  bitter  almonds. 

Capillaire. 

The  best  capillaire  is  that  of  North  America.  Put  one 
ounce  of  it  into  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  to  in- 
fuse like  tea  ;  add  a  pound  of  sugar  to  the  infusion^  cla- 
rify it  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  boil  it  to  a  thick 
sirup  ;  strain  it  through  a  cloth,  and  when  cold,  put  in  a 
little  orange-flower  water,  and  bottle  it.  That  whlbh  is 
commonly  sold  as  capillaire  in  England  is  simply  sirup 
flavoured  with  orange-flower  water. 

Hawthorn  Liqueur. 

The  full  blossoms  of  the  white  thorn  are  to  be  picked 
dry  and  clean  from  the  leaves  and  stalks,  and  as  much 
put  into  a  large  bottle  as  it  will  hold  lightly  without  press- 
ing it  down ;  it  is  then  to  be  filled  up  with  French  bran- 
dy, and  allowed  to  stand  two  or  three  months,  when  it 
must  be  decanted  ofl^,  and  sweetened  with  clarified  sugar, 
or  with  capillaire.  Without  the  sweetening,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent seasoning  for  puddings  and  custards. 

Caledonian  Liqueur, 

An  ounce  of  oil  of  cinnamon  is  to  be  dropped  on  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  bruised  loaf  sugar  ;  one  gallon  of  the 
best  whisky  being  added,  and  the  sugar  being  dissolved, 
it  is  to  be  filtered  and  bottled. 

A  liqueur  may  be  made  with  any  other  essential  oil, 
£uch  as  caraway. 
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Imperial. 

To  one  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,. two  ounces  of  ginger, 
one  lemon  cut  iffo  slices,  and  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar, 
two  gallons  of  Jailing  water  are  added ;  when  almost  cold, 
two  table-s^bonfuls  of  yeast  are  stirred  in.  It  may  be 
bottled  next  day,  and  will  be  fit  for  drinking  the  day  after 
it  is  bottled. 

Another  way  to  make  Imperial. 

Two  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  the  juice  and  parings 
of  two  lemons,  and  a  few  cloves,  are  put  into  a  jar,  and 
six  quaits  of  boiling  water  added ;  it  is  sweetened  with 
loaf  sugar,  covered,  and  allowed  to  stand  till  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  a  quart  of  rum  is  added ;  it  is  then  strain* 
ed,  bottled,  and  tightly  corked. 

Bishop. 

Ho  A  ST  four  good-sized  bitter  oranges  till  they  are  of  a 
pale  brown  colour ;  lay  them  in  a  tureen,  and  put  over 
them  half  a  pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  three  glass* 
es  of  claret ;  place  the  cover  on  the  tureen,  and  let  it 
stand  till  next  day.  When  required  for  use,  put  the 
tureen  into  a  pan  of  boiling  water,  press  the  oranges  with 
a  spoon,  and  run  the  juice  through  a  sieve ;  then  boil  the 
remainder  of  the  bottle  of  claret,  taking  care  that  it  do 
not  bum ;  add  it  to  the  strained  juice,  and  serve  it  warm 
in  glasses. 

Turkish  Sherbet. 

Wash  a  small  fore-quarter  of  veal,  put  it  on  the  fire 
with  nine  pints  of  water ;  skim  it  well,  and  let  it  boil  till 
reduced  to  two  pints ;  run  it  through  a  sieve,  and  when 
cold,  add  to  it  a  pint  and  a  half  of  clear  lemon  juice,  and 
two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  which  has  been  made  into  a 
sirup  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  and  cleared  with  the 
white  of  an  egg*  It  is  served  in  glass  mugs,  for  a  dessert 
table,  or  offered  at  (uaiy  other  time  as  a  refreshment. 
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Balm  Beer. 

£l.isvEN  gaHons  oC  water  snd  ten  ponnds  of  brown 
ingsr  are  to  be  clarified  witk  the  wbitovi^f  twelv^e  eggs, 
carefulty  cAdnimed^  and  boHed  till  nearljiF jredHced  to  ten 
gidlons ;  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  the  fciUew  flower  of 
lemon  balm  being  put  into  a  cask,  the  liqnor^  when  milk- 
warm,  is  to  be  poured  over  it,  and  four  or  five  table-spoon^ 
fuls  of  thick  yeast  added.  The  cask  must  be  filled  up 
morning  and  evening  with  what  works  over  it,  and  bung- 
ed up  when  the  fermentaticm  ceases  ;  in  a  month  the  beer 
may  be  bottled,  and  in  two  or  three  months  it  will  be  fit 
fw  drinking.  Half  the  quantity  of  the  flower  of  lemon 
balm  will  prc^ably  be  foimd  to  comnmnicate  a  flavour  suf- 
ficiently strong,  if  added  when  the  ferflnentati<m  is  nearly 
over. 

Medicinal  Imperial,  a  favourite  Spring 

Drink. 

One  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  «ance  of  Epsom 
salts,  twelve  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  the  juice  of  two  lemons, 
and  the  peel  of  one — put  the  whole  into  a  large  jug,  and 
pour  over  it  Uiree  pints  of  boiling  water ;  cover  it  till  cold; 
skim  it,  and  pour  thex^lear  part  into  a  decanter ;  and  take 
tw«  large  wine-glassfuls  every  day. 

Soda  Water. 

Tartaric  acid,  half  an  ounce,  arated  soda,  half  an 
ounce.  Have  two  tumblers  about  one-third  full  of  water, 
put  thirty  grains  of  soda  into  one  glass,  and  twenty-five 
grains  of  l^e  acid  into  the  other ;  when  dissolved,  mix 
them  together,  and  drink  it  immediately. 

The  two  sorts  of  salts  must  be  kept  in  separate  bottles, 
and  sfaoald  be  bought  ready  powdered. 

Another  way  to  make  Soda  Water. 

Cakbonate  of  soda,  forty-five  grains,  tartaiic  acid, 
thirty  grams ;  put  each  powder  with^  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  cold  water  into  se^^arate  tumblers,  and  mix  them  well ; 
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then  pour  the  one  containing  the  soda  into  that  which  hv 
the  acid  in  it,  and  drink  it  while  it  effervesces.  Some 
persons  prefer  the  citric  to  the  tartaric  acid,  and  a  smaller 
quantity  of  it  will  suffice.  For  those  who  are  deiicate,  or 
in  Tcry  cold  weather,  a  small  quantity  of  brandy,  or  of 
white  wine,  may  be  added  ;  and  the  water  may  be  used 
in  a  tepid  state.  As  a  tonic,  the  carbonate  of  soda  may 
be  taken  first,  and  the  acid  mixture  instantaneously  after* 
wards,  by  which  means  a  powerful  and  salutary  efferves- 
cence is  produced  in  the  stomacL 

Spruce  Beer. 

When  ten  gallons  of  water,  six  pounds  of  treacle,  and 
three  ounces  of  bruised  ginger,  have  boiled  together  for 
half  an  bour,  two  pounds  of  the  outer  sprigs  of  the  spruce 
fir  are  to  be  added,  and  boiled  for  five  minutes  ;  tbe  whole 
is  then  to  be  strained  tbrongb  a  hair  siere,  and  when 
milk-warm,  put  into  the  cask,  and  a  tea-cupful  of  good 
yeast  stirred  well  into  it.  When  it  has  fermented  a  day 
or  two,  it  is  to  be  hunged  up,  and  the  following  day  bet- 
tied.     It  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a  week. 

The  ginger  is  sometimes  omitted,  and  instead  of  ^ne 
spruce  £r,  three  ounces  of  the  essence  may  be  used, 
which  is  to  be  well  whisked,  together  with  the  treacle, 
and  a  gallon  or  two  of  warm  water ;  then  put  into  the 
cask,  wiiich  is  to  be  filled  up  with  water,  and  the  yeast 
added. 

Another  way  to  make  Spruce  Beer. 

The  proportions  are  ten  gallons  of  water^  three  qtnots 
of  treacle,  a  tea-cupful  of  ginger,  the  same  df  vAspioe, 
three  ounces  of  hops,  three  ounces  and  a  half  of  the  es- 
sence of  spruce,  and  half  a  pint  of  good  yeast.  The  hops, 
ginger^  and  allspice,  must  be  boiled  together  till  the  hops 
fall  to  the  bottom ;  the  treacle  and  spruce  are  then  to  be 
dissolved  in  a  bucketful  of  the  liquor,  the  whole  strained 
into  a  cask,  and  the  yeast  well  stirred  in  ;  when  the  fer- 
mentation ceases,  the  cask  is  to  be  bunged  up. 
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Welsh  Nectar. 

Two  gallons  of  water  being  boiled^  and  allowed  to 
cool ;  one  pound  of  raisins,  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  tbe 
juice  of  tbree  lemons,  and  their  peel  cut  tbiu,  are  added ; 
after  being  stirred  daily  for  four  days^  it  is  run  through  a 
jelly-bag  and  bottled ;  in  ten  days,  or  a  fortnight  more, 
it  will  be  fit  for  use,  and  will  be  found  excellent  in  warm 
weather.     The  corks  should  be  tied  down. 

Ginger  Beer. 

For  a  ten-gallon  cask,  eleven  gallons  of  water,  four- 
teen pounds  of  sugar,  the  juice  of  eighteen  lemons,  and 
one  pound  of  ginger,  are  allowed;  the  sugar  and  water  are 
boiled  with  the  whites  of  eight  eggs,  and  well  skimmed ; 
just  before  coming  to  tbe  boiling  point,  the  ginger,  which 
must  be  bruised,  is  then  added,  and  boiled  for  twenty 
minutes ;  when  cold,  the  clear  part  is  put  into  the  cask, 
together  with  the  lemon  juice  and  two  spoonfuls  of  yeast ; 
when  it  has  fermented  for  three  or  four  days,  it  is  fined, 
bunged  up,  and  in  a  fortnight  bottled.  It  may  be  made 
without  the  fruit. 

Another  Ginger  Beer  Quickly  Made. 

A  GALLON  of  boiling  water  is  poured  over  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  one  ounce  and  a  quarter 
of  sliced  ginger,  and  the  peel  of  one  lemon  ;  when  milk- 
warm,  the  juice  of  the  lemon  and  a  spoonful  of  yeast  are 
added.  It  should  be  made  in  the  evening,  and  bottled 
next  morning  in  half-pint  stone  bottles,  and  the  cork  tied 
down  with  twine. 
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Permanent  Ink. 

Rub  down,  in  a  small  mortar,  five  icraples  of  lunar 
caustic,  with  one  drachm  of  gumarabic,  one  scruple  of  sap 
green,  and  one  ounce  of  rain  water. 

Liquid  Pounce. 

One  ounce  of  sal-soda  is  to  be  mixed  with  two  ounces 
of  boilins:  water,  and  a  little  gumarabic ;  shake  the  bottle, 
wet  the  linen  with  the  mixture,  dry  and  iron  it  before 
using  the  ink,  and  again  put  the  iron  on  it  after  it  is 
marked. 

Almond  Paste. 

Pound  and  mix  thoroughly  the  following  ingredients : 
One  pound  of  raisins  stoned ;  two  pounds  of  bitter  almonds 
blanched;  sixpence- worth  of  camphor;  a  wine-glass  of 
brandy ;  one  of  honey ;  two  beaten  eggs,  and  a  little  fine 
sand  sifted. 

Another  way  to  make  Almond  Paste. 

Finely  pound,  and  well  mix,  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  orange-flower  or  rose  water,  half  a  pound  of  bit- 
ter, one  pound  of  sweet  almonds  blanched,  and  one  pound 
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of  honey ;  put  it  into  small  pots^  and  pour  over  it  a  littl& 
orange-flower  or  rose  water ;  tie  them  over  closely  with 
paper. 

Lavender  Water. 

Put  into  a  large  bottle,  eight  ounces  of  the  best  recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine,  three  drachms  of  oil  of  lavender,  one 
drachm  of  essence  of  ambergris,  and  threepence-worth  of 
musk  ;  cork  it  tighdy,  and  ahake  it  well  every  day,  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

To  make  Ink 

To  four  ounces  of  bruised  galls,  allow  two  of  copperas, 
and  two  of  gumarabic ;  put  the  galls  into  a  large  bottle, 
with  three  pints  of  rain  water,  and  in  three  or  four  days 
dissolve  the  gum  in  hot  water,  and  add  it  with  the  cop- 
peras ;  shake  the  bottle  frequently  for  some  days.  A  few 
doTes  may  be  put  into  the  bottle  to  prerent  the  ink  from 
moulding.. 

To  take  out  Iron  Moulds. 

Pound  two  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  mix  tJio- 
rougfaly  with  it  one  ounce  of  salt  of  sorrel ;  keep  it  in  a 
bottle  closely  corked.  Fill  a  metal  water-plate  with  boil- 
ing water ;  wet  the  iron  mould ;  place  it  upon  the  plate^ 
and  rub  it  with  a  little  of  the  powder  till  it  disappears ; 
then  rinse  it  in  water.  Or  mix  in  a  tea-cup  one  tea-spoon- 
ful of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  two  of  common  salt ;  place  it  in 
warm  ashes ;  hold  the  stained  part  over  it,  and  the  stain 
will  soon  disappear ;  then  wash  the  part  in  cold  water. 

Neats'  Foot  Oil. 

BoiB  the  feet  for  several  hours,  as  for  making  stock  for 
jelly;  skim  off  the  oily  matter  from  time  to  time  as  it 
rises,  and  when  it  ceases  to  come  up,  pour  off  the  water ; 
next  day  take  off  the  cake  of  fat  and  oil  which  will  be 
found  on  the  top ;  boil  it  and  the  oil  before  obtained,  to- 
gether with  a  little  cold  water ;  let  it  cool ;  pour  off  the 
water,  and  boUlfi  die  oil  for  use.     This  oil,  beiog  perfect- 
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ly  pure,  and  frel^froBi  smelly  msf  be  used  witb  the  French 
%ht»  in  a  ack  room^ 

To  Discharge  all  Stains  which  are  not 

Metallic. 

Mix  two  tea-spoonfals  of  water  wfth  one  of  spirit  of 
salt ;  let  the  stain  lie  in  it  for  one  or  two  minutes ;  then 
rinse  the  article  in  cold  water.  This  will  be  found  par- 
ticularly useful  in  removing  stains  from  white  doilys.  Or^ 
to  remove  port  wine  stains^  cover  them  thickly,  while  wety 
with  salt,  and  instantly  immerse  the  article  in  boiling  wa^ 
ter ;  repeat  the  process  if  the  stains  do  not  disappear  at 
firsts 

To  Wash  Paint. 

Brush  off  the  dust  with  a  smaU  long-haired  brush ; 
mix  finely-powdered  whitening  and  bullock's  gall,  till  of 
the  consistence  of  a  batter ;  with  a  flannel  rub  it  on  the 
walls  up  and  down,  and  then  wash  it  off  with  a  ele«i 
flannel  and  plenty  of  cold  wat^r,  and  when  nearly  dry, 
rub  it  hard  with  a  clean  linen  cloth ;  the  unpleasant  smell 
from  the  gall  will  go  off  almost  immediately.  If  the  paint 
is  not  very  much  soiled,  it  may  be  washed  merely  with 
the  whitening  mixed  with  cold  water,  first  wetting  below 
the  hand. 

To  Wash  Imitation  Wainscot. 

Wash  first  with  cold  water  and  a  clean  flannel^  aad 
then  with  sour  porter ;  after  which  it  is  not  to  be  wiped. 
Or  wash  with  whitening  mixed  with  cold  water ;  wash 
off  with  clean  water ;  dry  it  well,  and  then  rub  hard  with 
linseed  oil. 

To  Clean  Papered  Rooms. 

Blow  off  the  dust  with  a  pair  of  bellows ;  cut  the  up* 

Eer  crust  off  a  stale  loaf  of  bread ;  hold  the  crust  in  the 
and,  and  rub  gently  downwardsi  about  half  a  yard  at 
each  stroke^    Tlw  aext  time  of  goijig  round,  commence 
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a  little  aboYe  where  the  last  stroke  ended,  and  take  care 
not  to  cross  the  paper,  or  go  np  again.  The  process  may 
be  repeated ;  and,  if  carefully  done,  the  paper  will  look 
nearly  as  well  as  new. 

To  Clean  Polished  Grates  and  Irons. 

Make  into  a  paste,  with  cold  water,  four  pounds  of 
putty-powder,  and  one  of  finely-powdered  whitening ;  dip 
a  duster  into  the  mixture ;  rub  off  carefully  all  the  spot^ 
and  with  a  well-aired  clean  duster,  rub  the  grate  or  irons 
one  way  till  bright  and  clear.  Plain  dry  whitening  will 
keep  it  highly  polished,  if  well  attended  to  every  day. 
The  putty  mixture  should  be  used  only  to  remove  spots. 
To  remove  rust  from  the  poker,  tongs,  and  shovel,  boil 
one  pound  of  middling-sized  emery  powder  with  half  a 
pound  of  soft  soap,  till  it  is  as  thick  as  paste ;  when  cold, 
rub  the  irons  with  it ;  rub  it  off  with  a  dry  cloth,  and 
polish  with  finely-powdered  and  sifted  brick  dust,  or 
whitening. 

To  keep  steel  grates,  fenders,  and  fire-irons  from  rust- 
ing, rub  them  over  with  fresh  mutton  suet,  melted^  and 
then  dust  them  with  unslaked  lime,  tied  up  in  a  bit  of 
•Toarse  muslin. 

To  Clean  Brass  and  Copper. 

Hub  it  over  slightly  with  a  bit  of  flannel  dipped  in 
sweet  oil ;  next,  rub  it  hard  with  another  bit  dipped  in 
finely-powdered  rotten-stone ;  then  make  it  clean  with  a 
soft  linen  cloth,  and  finish  by  polishing  it  with  a  plate- 
leather. 

Another  way  to  Clean  Brass  and  Copper. 

Put  one  pennyworth  of  powdered  rotten-stone  into 
a  dry  dean  quart  bottle ;  nearly  fill  it  up  with  cold  soft 
water ;  shake  it  well,  and  add  one  pennyworth  of  vitriol. 
Kub  it  on  with  a  rag,  and  dry  it  with  a  clean  soft  cloth, 
and  then  polish  it  with  a  plate-leather.  This  mixture  will 
keep  for  a  loi^  time,  and  becomes  better  the  longer  it  is 
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kept.  But  the  first  method  gives  the  most  lasting  polish, 
as  well  as  the  finest  colour. 

For  Scouring  Floors. 

Dry  some  fuller  s  earth,  and  with  boiling  water  make 
it  into  a  thick  paste ;  mix  it  with  one-third  of  its  quantity 
of  rery  fine  sand,  sifted ;  sprinkle  this  mixture  over  the 
floor,  and  with  a  scrubbing-brush  and  cold  water,  scrub 
the  boards  up  and  down,  but  not  across,  and  finish  by 
scrubbing  with  plenty  of  cold  water.  Very  fine  sand  and 
cold  water  may  be  used  in  general ;  and  to  extract  grease, 
mix  some  pearl  ashes  in  hot  water,  and  use  it  with  fine 
sand.  Equal  proportions  of  spirits  of  salt,  andof  vin  egar, 
mixed,  will  extract  all  stains  out  of  floors. 

To  Wash  Stone  Stairs  and  Halls. 

-  Wash  them  first  with  hot  water  and  a  clean  flannel, 
and  then  wash  them  over  with  pipe-clay  mixed  in  water* 
When  dry,  rub  them  with  a  coarse  flannel. 

To  take  Oil  and  Grease  out  of  Floors  and 

Stone  Halls. 

Make  a  strong  infusion  of  potash  with  boiling  water  ; 
add  to  it  as  much  quick^lime  as  will  make  it  of  the  con- 
sistence of  thick  cream  ;  let  it  stand  a.  night,  then  pour 
off  the  clear  part,  which  is  to  be  bottled  for  use.  Whea 
wanted,  warm  a  little  of  it ;  pour  it  upon  the  spots,  and 
after  it  has  been  on  them  for  a  few  minutes,  scour  it  off 
with  warm  water  and  soap,  as  it  is  apt  to  discolour  the 
boards  when  left  too  long  on  them.  When  put  upon 
stone,  it  is  best  to  let  it  remain  all  night ;  and  if  the  stain 
be  a  very  bad  one,  a  little  powdered  hot  lime  may  be  put 
upon  it  before  the  infusion  is  poured  on. 

To  Clean  Floor  Qoths. 

Sweep  them  clean,  and  wash  off  any  dirty  spots  with 
a  spunge  and  cold-  water,  then  mb  them  with  a  coarse 
flannel,  and  polish  with  a  clean  one. 

2f 
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To  Prevent  Creaking  Hinges. 

Rub  them  with  soft  8oi^>  or  a  feather  dipped  in  sweet 
oil. 

To  Destroy  Bugs. 

Mix  one  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  a  pint  of 
spirits  of  wine ;  shake  it  well,  and,  with  a  feather,  rab  it 
over  the  joints  and  posts  of  the  bedsteads.  Repeat  the 
application  if  the  first  is  not  successful.  Or  well  wash 
with  a  strong  infusion' of  tobacco  leaves,  steeped  in  boil- 
ing water. 

To  Sweep  Carpets- 

Sprinkle  tea-leaves  over  them,  and  sweep  them  with 
a  hair  broom ;  a  whisk  should  very  seldom  be  used;  and 
^De  carpets  should  be  done  with  a  clothes  brush.  Dry 
snow  is  preferable  to  tea-leaves,  and  should  be  used  in 
the  same  way.  .  \ 

To  Wash  and  Clean  a  Carpet. 

Shake  and  beat  it  well ;  lay  it  upon  the  floor,  and  tack 
it  firmly ;  then  with  a  clean  flannel  wash  it  over  with  one 
quart  of  bullock's  gall,  mixed  with  three  quarts  of  soft 
cold  water,  and  rub  it  off  with  a  clean  flannel  or  house 
cloth.  Any  particularly  dirty  spot  should  be  rubbed  with 
pure  gall. 

To  take  Stains  out  of  Marble  Chimney-Pieces 

and  Hearths. 

Mix,  with  one  quart  of  strong  soap-lees,  one  pound  of 
pearl  ashes,  and  as  much  fine  whitening  as  will  make  it 
into  a  paste ;  lay  this  all  over  the  marble,  and  let  it  re* 
main  for  some  weeks ;  then  wash  it  off  with  a  flannel,  and 
cold  water  and  soap.     Polish  it  with  a  dry  flannel. 

Clean  Feathers. 

"^  Allow,  to  every  gallon  of  water,  half  a  pound  of  quick 
Ume-y  stir  the  mixtuiQ  well)  and  let  it  stand  a  night;  then 
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pour  off  for  use  the  lime  water  tliat  is  perfectly  clear;  put 
the  feathers  to  be  cleaned  into  a  deep  tnb,  and  poar  as 
much  lime  water  on  them  as  will  cover  them ;  stir  them 
well  with  a  stick,  and  let  them  stand  two  or  three  days, 
stirring  them  frequently ;  then  put  them  into  a  bag,  and 
wash  them  thoroughly  in  cold  water ;  then  turn  them  out 
on  sieves,  and  wring  the  water  (irom  them  by  squeezing 
them  in  small  portions  with  the  hands ;  after  which,  they 
may  be  separated,  the  hard  quills  picked  out,  and  the 
down  stripped  from  the  large  feath^s.  When  they  are 
thus  carefully  cleaned,  lay  them  on  a  floor  where  air  can 
be  freely  admitted ;  turn  and  shake  them  frequently,  and 
when  dry,  put  them  into  bi^s,  and  beat  them  on  a  knock- 
ing-stone  with  a  knocker* 

To  Wash  Silk  Stockings,  White  and  Black. 

Cut  in  thin  bits  some  white  soap,  and  boil  it  in  soft 
water ;  pour  a  little  of  it  amongst  cold  soft  water,  and 
wash  the  stockings,  first  updn  the  inner  side ;  repeat  the 
washing  with  fresh  suds  and  water,  till  they  ai*e  washed 
quite  clean ;  turn  the  outside  the  last  time  of  washing,  and 
if  the  feet  be  very  dirty,  nib  a  little  of  the  boiled  soap 
upon  them,  but  not  upon  the  legs.  If  to  be  coloured,  mix: 
the  dye  with  a  little  clean  suds,  and  dip  in  the  white 
stockings ;  draw  them  out  smooth,  and  lay  them  upon  a 
sheet  on  a  bed,  with  the  window  open,  and  when  almost 
dry,  lay  them  upon  a  {Hece  of  flannel,  and  with  another 
bit  rolled  up^  rub  them  hard  and  quick  one  way,  till  they 
lo<^  glossy  and  are  dry.  They  may  be  mangled,  turned 
upon  the  inner  side,  and  must  always  be  folded  straight 
upon  the  instep. 

To  Wash  Lacp. 

Place  the  lace  in  folds,  and  baste  it  on  each  side ;  lay 
it  in  cold  water  for  a  night,  and  wash  it  in  cold  water 
with  the  best  white  soap ;  gently  rub  and  squeeze  it;  wash 
it  in  three  or  four  waters  T^dth  the  soap^  and  after  that 
rinse  it  well  in  clean  water ;  thisn  put  it  into  thin  starch 
>or  rice  water ;  take  out  the  basting  thread,  and  spread  it 
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on  a  blanket  upon  a  bed  to  dry ;  when  it  is  nearly  so^  piek 
it  oat ;  lay  it  in  folds,  and  when  quite  dry,  lay  it  in  an 
old  cambric  handkerchief,  and  then  in  the  folds  of  a  towel ; 
put  it  upon  the  rug,  or  upon  a  bkinket  laid  upon  a  stone, 
and  with  a  heavy  wooden  pestle,  or  rolling*pin,  beat  it 
hard  till  the  lace  looks  quite  smooth.  A  scarf  or  veil, 
after  being  starched,  sboidd  be  pinned  out  tight  upon  a 
cloth  on  the  floor,  and  when  dry,  beaten  in  the  same  maa* 
ner. 

To  Wash  Head  and  Clothes  Brushes. 

In  a  pint  of  hot  water,  put  a  dessert-spoonful  of  pearl- 
ashes,  and  shake  the  brush  about  in  it  till  it  be  perfectly 
clean ;  then  pour  some  clean  hot  water  over  it ;  shake, 
and  dry  it  before  the  fire. 

To  Wash  Flannels  and  Worsted  Thmgs, 

to  prevent  their  Shrinking,  and  to 

keep  them  of  a  good  Colour. 

Take  half  the  weight  of  soda  that  there  is  of  soap: 
boil  them  with  water,  allowing  a  gallon  to  ever}'  pound 
of  soap,  and  use  it  when  perfectly  cold.  Wet  the  flannds 
in  cold  water,  then  wash  them  in  fresh  cold  water,  with 
«ome  of  the  boiled  mixture  amongst  it ;  wash  them  in  this, 
changing  the  water  till  they  become  perfectly  clean ;  then 
rinse  them  well  in  cold  water,  and  dry  them  in  the  shade. 
Worsted  stockings,  washed  in  this  manner,  will  be  made 
quite  clean;  but  particular  care  must  be  taken  to  wet  them 
in  clean  cold  water,  previous  to  washmg  them  in  the  cold 
suds.  Blankets  should  be  washed  in  this  way  also,  and 
when  nearly  dry,  frequently  shaken  to  raise  the  pile,  and 
to  make  them  soft. 

All  dirty  clothes  should  be  laid  in  cold  water  the  night 
before  being  washed. 

To  Wash  Cotton  Stockings. 

Lay  them  in  cold  water  at  night ;  next  day  boil  them 
in  a  copper  mth  %on\«  soda  and  soap ;  stir  them  well 
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about,  and  tbey  will  become  quite  clean  without  any  rub-* 
bing ;  rinse  them  well  in  cold  water,  and  bleach  them ; 
when  nearly  dry,  draw  them  smooth,  folding  them  straight 
over  the  instep.  Place  them  under  a  heavy  weight,  or  iron 
them. 

To  Wash  Coloured  Dresses. 

Turn  the  inner  side  out,  and  wash  them  in  cold  wa 
ter»  in  which  a  little  boiled  soap  is  well  mixed ;  rinse  them 
well  in  clean  cold  water,  and  the  last  time  with  a  little 
salt  in  the  water,  and  dry  them  in  the  shade.  They  should 
be  washed  and  dried  with  as  much  expedition  as  possible* 

To  Clean  Gold  Chains,  Ear-Rings,  &c. 

Make  a  lather  of  soap  and  water ;  boil  the  chain  in  it 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  immediately  on  taking  it  out,  lay 
it  in  magnesia  powder  which  has  been  heated  by  the  fire ; 
when  dry,  rub  it  with  flannel ;  if  embossed,  use  a  brush* 
Or  wath  a  gold  chain  in  soap  and  water,  put  it  whilst 
wet,  into  a  bag  filled  with  box-wood  sawdust ;  shake  it 
well,  and  take  it  out  in  a  little,  \dien  it  will  be  foimd  per- 
fectly clean.  The  bag  must  be  about  eight  inches  long 
and  three  broad;  and  if  box-wood  sawdust  cannot  be 
obtained,  frcsb  clean  bran  may  be  substituted. 

To  Clean  Glasses. 

Glasses  should  be  washed  in  a  wooden  vessel,  in 
which  put  a  sufficiency  of  cold  water  to  cover  them,  and 
rinse  them  in  fresh  cold  water ;  wipe  off  the  wet  with  one 
cloth,  and  finish  them  with  another. 

To  Clean  Decanters. 

Boil  up,  in  small  pieces,  some  coarse  brown  paper 
or  blotting-paper ;  wet  and  soap  them,  and  pat  them  into 
the  decanter,  with  a  little  pearl-ashes ;  fill  in  some  Inke*^ 
warm  water,  shake  it  well  for  a  few  minutes^  or,  if  very 
dirty,  let  them  stand  some  hours ;  then  rinse  the  decan- 
ters with  clean  cold  water.  If  this  does  not  remove  the 
crust  of  wine  which  may  be  at  the  bottom,  use  stable  lit- 
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ter^  with  which  nearly  half  fill  the  decanter,  adding  some 
cold  water,  and  let  it  remain  fpr  several  hours ;  shake  it 
well,  and  rinse  with  clean  cold  water  till  perfectly  cleao. 
The  stable  litter  will  also  be  found  an  effectual  cleanser 
for  bottles  of  any  kind,  however  dirty ;  but  it  will  be  the 
less  required,  and  much  trouble  will  be  spared,  if  all  the 
bottles  used  throughout  the  day  be  rinsed  at  night  with 
cold  water  before  being  put  away. 

To  clean  cut  crystal,  rub  it  well  with  a  damp  spunge, 
dipped  in  whitening ;  then  take  a  dean  brush  and  biiish 
it  off;  afterwards  wash  the  veaael  in  cold  water. 
.  To  loosen  glass  stoppers. — rWben  glass  stoppers  can- 
not easily  be  taken  out,  drop  on  them  a  little  olive  oil ; 
place  the  decanter  or  bottle  before  the  fire,  and  in  a  few 
nunutes  they  will  become  loose. 

To  Clean  Looking-Glasses. 

.  Take  a  bit  of  soft  spunge,  well  washed,  and  cleaned 
0rom  every  thing  gritty  ;  just  dip  it  into  water,  and  squeeze 
it  out  again,  and  then  dip  it  into  spirits  of  wine,  or  any 
other  spirits ;  rub  it  over  the  glass,  then  dust  it  over  with 
some  powder-blue,  or  whitening,  sifted  through  muslin ; 
rub  it  lightly  and  quickly  off  again,  with  a  soft  cloth ; 
then  take  a  clean  cloth,  and  rub  it  well  again,  and  finish 
by  rubbing  it  with  a  silk  handkerchief*  If  the  frames  be 
varnished,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  touch  them 
with  the  spunge,  or  with  auy  thing  damp.  To  clean 
the  frames,  take  a  little  cotton  wool,  and  rub  them  with 

it 

Pictures  should  be  rubbed  lightly  with  cotton  wool,  or 
brushed  with  a  feather  brush. 

To  Clean  Hats. 

Wbsk  a  bat  gets  wet,  wipe  it  as  dry  as  may  be  with 
a  doth  or  siUc  handkerchief,  then  brush  it  with  a  soft 
brush  ;  when  it  gets  nearly  dry,  use  a  harder  brush  ;  and 
if  the  fur  still  sticks,  damp  it  with  a  spunge  dipped  in 
beer  or  vinegar ;  tben  brush  it  with  a  hard  brush  till  i\ 
U  dry. 
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To  Remove  Spots  of  Grease  out  of  Cloth. 

MoiSTSN  them  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  so- 
lution of  suhcarhonate  of  potash ;  rub  the  spots  between 
the  fingers,  and  then  wash  the  spot  with  a  ^ttle  warm 
water. 

To  remove  oil-paint,  or  grease,  rub  the  part  with  a  bit 
of  flannel  dipped  in  spirits  of  wine  or  turpentine. 

Furniture  Oil. 

Mix  with  one  pint  of  cold-drawn  linseed  oil,  one  ounce 
of  spirits  of  white  lavender,  half  an  ounce  of  powder- 
ed gnmarabic,  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  oil.  This  being 
thoroughly  mixed,  rub  it  over  the  tables  with  a  little 
wool,  and  rub  it  off  with  clean  linen  cloths.  A  brush 
must  never  be  used.  If  the  furniture  is  desired  of  a  very- 
dark  colour,  add  to  this  mixture  three  ounces  of  alkanet 
root,  and  two  ounces  of  rose  pink. 

For  giving  a  Bright  and  Beautiful  Polish  ta 

Furniture.     ^ 

Mix  well  with  an  ox-gall  one  pint  of  cold-drawn  lioh- 
seed  oil,  then  stir  in  two  glasses  oi  whisky,  and  when 
thoroughly  mixed,  add  half  an  ounce  of  aquafortis,  end 
stir  it  altogether  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ;  bottle  it,  aad 
when  to  be  used,  shake  it  well ;  rub  it  on  with  a  pie^{f|( 
flannel^  and  then  rub  very  hard  with  a  linen  cloth.    „ 

To  Clean  Chairs. 

Scrape  down  one  or  two  ounces  of  bees-wax,  put  it 
into  a  jar,  and  pour  as  much  spirit  of  turpentine  over  it  aa 
will  cover  it ;  let  it  stand  till  dissolved.  Put  a  little  up* 
on  a  flannel  or  bit  of  green  baize,  mb  it  |^K>n  tlfe  chairs, 
and  polish  them  with  a  brush.  A  very  small  portion  of 
finely-powdered  white  rosin  may  be  mixed  wiA  the  tur- 
pentfhe  and  wax. 
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To  Clean  Plate. 

Cut  a  yard  of  coarse  calico  into  four,  and  boil  it  in  a 
quart  of  water,  together  with  two  ounces  of  calcined, 
powdered,  and  sifted  hartshorn,  till  all  the  liquid  be  ab- 
sorbed^  The  plate  being  washed  clean,  rub  it  with  a 
piece  of  the  cloth. 

All  plate  powder  which  is  mixed  with  mercury  is  per- 
nicious. Fine  colcothar  of  vitriol,  such  as  painters  use, 
is  an  excellent  plate  powder ;  that,  or  whitening,  may  be 
used,  dry,  or  wet  with  water,  spirits,  or  oil.  The  last  gives 
the  brightest  polish,  but  is.  the  most  troublesome ;  it 
should  be  put  upon  the  plate  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  the 
powder  then  shaken  over  it,  and  rubbed  off  with  a  lea- 
ther, or  with  the  hand,  if  the  article  is  plain ;  for  the 
rough  parts,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  brushes  of  va- 
rious sizes,  hard  and  soft;  a  small  tooth-brush  will  be 
found  useful  amongst  them.  The  spnnge  and  leather 
used  for  washing  plate  should  be  soft,  and  a  linen  cloth 
must  be  used  to  wipe  the  plate  before  it  is  put  upon  the- 
table. 

Plated  articles  should  be  cleaned  with  soft  brushes,  and 
not  too  often,  and  never  with  any  thing  but  plate  powder, 
wet  with  spirits  or  water,  as  above  directed. 

To  remove  wax  or  grease  from  plate  or  candlesticks, 
pour  boiling  water  on  them,  and  wipe  them  dry  directly 
with  an  old  cloth. 

Japanned  Candlesticks  and  Tea-Trays. 

To  remove  grease  from  candlesticks,  just  let  the  water 
be  warm  enough  to  melt  it ;  then  wipe  them  with  a  cloth, 
and  if  they  look  smeared,  sprinkle  a  little  flour  upon 
them,  and  wipe  it  clean  off.  Wax  candles  should  not  be 
burned  ^  them,  as  the  wax  cannot  be  taken  off  without 
injuring  the  varnish. 

Wax  Candles. 

Should  they  get  dirty  or  yellow,  wet  them  with  a 
piece  of  flannel  dipped  in  spirits  of  wine. 
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Shoe-Blacking. 

To  four  ounces  of  ivory»black,  allow  three  ounces  of 
h)af  sugar,  one  table-spoonful  of  salad  oil^  one  ounce  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  one  pint  of  vinegar ;  dissolve  the.  sugar 
in  a  little  vinegar,  put  it  on  the  fire  together  with  the 
oil,  and  stir  it  well ;  when  moderately  heated,  add  the 
pint  of  vinegar,  and  ivory-black ;  and,  when  cold,  stir  in 
the  vitriol ;  put  it  into  a  quart  bottle,  shake  it  well,  and 
£11  it  up  with  vinegar. 

Another  way  to  make  Shoe-Blacking. 

Mix,  in  one  quart  of  sour  porter,  the  following  ingre« 
dients : — Three  ounces  of  ivory-black,  the  same  quantity 
of  treacle,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sweet  oil,  and,  lastly,' 
one  ounce  of  vitriol ;  bottle,  and  shake  it  welL 

Blacking  for  Carriage  Harness,  and  Leather, 

Boil,  in  one  quart  of  vinegar,  or  sour  ale,  for  twenty 
minutes,  the  following  ingredients : — Four  ounces  of  fine 
glue,  three  ounces  of  soft  soap,  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass, 
two  ounces  of  logwood  chips,  half  an  ounce  of  black  seal- 
ing wax,  and  three  drachms  of  indigo;  strain  it  while* 
hot. 

To  clean  Boot-Tops  White. 

Mix,  in  a  quart  bottle  of  soft  water,  one  ounce  of  ox- 
alic acid,  two  ounces  of  finely-pounded  pumice-stone,  and 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  salt  of  lemon.    jDork  it  tightly. 

To  clean  Boot-Tops  Brown. 

Mix,  in  the  same  quantity  of  water,  one  ounce  of  ox- 
alic add,  half  an  ounce  of  muriatic  add,  a  samll  phial  of 
spirit  of  lavender,  and  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  salt  of  lemon. 
Each  bottle  should  be  carefully  labelled,  and  marked— 
«  Poison." 

Directions  for  Using  the  Liquid. 

For  the  wbite  tops :  to  be  serabbed  well  on  with  « 
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clean  hard  brash,  then  spunged  well  with  cold  water,  all 
ouQ  way,  and  allowed  to  dry  gradaally  in  the  sun,  or  by 
the  fire. 

Brown  tops  are  not  to  be  scrubbed  with  a  brush,  but 
sponged  all  over  with  the  mixture,  till  all  stains  be  re- 
moYed ;  then  spunged  well  with  cold  water,  and  rubbed 
witii  flannel  till  they  be  highly  polished. 

To  render  Boots  and  Shoes  Water-proof. 

Mix  carefully  over  a  slow  fire,  a  pint  of  drying- oil^  two 
ounces  of  turpentine,  two  ounces  of  yellow  wax,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  Burgundy  pitch.  Lay  the  mixture,  whilst 
l^ot^  on  the  boots  and  shoes  with  a  spunge,  soft  brush,  or 
bit  of  fianneli  and  when  dry,  lay  it  on  again ;  repeat  the 
operation  until  the  leather  becomes  quite  saturated.  Let 
them  be  put  away,  and  not  worn,  till  they  become  per- 
fectly elastic,  when  they  will  be  found  not  only  iniper- 
¥10118  to  wet,  but  soft,  pliable,  and  more  durable. 

'^         To  take  Ink  out  of  Mahogany. 

Mix,  in  a  tea-spoonful  of  cold  water,  a  few  drops  of 
oil  of  vitriol ;  touch  the  spot  with  a  feather  dipped  in  it ; 
and,  when  it  disappears,  wash  the  part  that  has  been 
stained,  with  cold  water. 

To  Clean  Stone  Katchens. 

.  Th£y  should  not  be  often  washed,  but  dry- rubbed 
with  a  blue  or  grey  stone,  then  wiped  with  a  coane 
flannel,  and  swept ;  yina  all  greasy  spots  will  be  removed. 
A  common  brick  may  be  used  instead  of  the  stone. 

To  prevent  the  Smoking  of  a  Lamp. 

sSoAK  the  wick  in  strong  vinegar,  and  dry  it  well  be« 
foie  it  is  uaed. 

Pot  Pourri. 

Gatheh,  when  perfectly  dry,  a  peck  of  roses  ;  pick  off 
the  leaFeer,  and  strew  over  them  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
of  common  salt ;  let  them  remain  two  or  tliree  days,  and 
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if  any  fresh  flowers  are  added,  some  more  salt  should  he 
sprinkled  over  them.  Mix  with  the  roses  half  a  pound 
of  finely-pounded  hay-salt,  the  same  quantity  of  allspice, 
of  cloves,  and  of  hrown  sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
gum-benjamin,  and  two  ounces  of  orris-root ;  add  a  glass 
of  brandy,  and  any  sort  of  fragrant  flower,  such  as  orange 
and  lemon  flowers,  rosemary,  and  a  great  qi^antity  of  la« 
Tender  flowers — ^also  white  lilies ;  a  green  orange  stuck 
with  cloves  may  be  added.  All  the  flowers  must  be  ga- 
thered perfectly  dry. 

To  make  Coffee  when  much  is  required. 

In  the  morning,  pour  upon  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fresh-ground  cofiee  about  two  quarts  of  boiling  water ; 
stir  it  for  three  or  four  minutes ;  cover  it  closely,  and  let 
it  remain  till  the  evening;  pour  it  off  quite  clear,  and 
boil  it  up  for  use. 

Another  way  to  make  Coffee. 

Beat  an  egg,  shell  and  all ;  mix  it  with  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  c^^ee,  then  pour  two  quarts  of  boiling  water 
on  iiy  and  boil  it  for  five  minutes ;  let  it  settle  a  little  that 
it  may  be  fine ;  or,  instead  of  clearing  it  with  an  egg,  pour 
a  little  cold  water  into  the  coffee-pot  before  taking  it  off 
the  fire.  It  may  be  made  in  this  way  in  a  large  quantity, 
the  clear  part  poured  off,  bottled,  and  corked.  Thus  pre- 
pared, kept  in  a  cool  place^  it  will  continue  good  for  ten 
or  fifteen  days. 

Milk  Coffee  for  Breakfest. 

Boil  one  ounce  of  good  coffee  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  water.  The  next  day  pour  off  the  clear 
liquor,  and  add  to  it  one  pint  of  new  milk;  make  it  quite 
hot,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil.  Sweeten  it  with  pound- 
ed sugarcandy,  or  brown  sugar. 

Cocoa. 

Put  into  a  tauce-pan  one  ounce  of  patent  cocoa,  and 
one  quart  of  water ;  corer  it,  and  when  it  boils,  set  it  by 
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the  side  of  the  fire  to  simmer  for  two  hours.  It  is 
lometimes  made  in  a  larger  quantity,  poured  from  the 
dediment,  and  boiled  up  as  it  is  required. 

Chocolate. 

Scrape  down  one  square  of  chocolate,  and  mix  it  with 
one  pint  of  boiling  milk,  or  mi]k*and- water ;  then  mill  or 
stir  it  well,  and  serre  it  with  the  froth. 

4 

Oatmeal  Gruel. 

Mix  in  a  basin  two  table -spoonfub  of  oatmeal  with  a 
little  cold  water,  then  pour  on  it  about  a  quart  of  boiling 
water ;  stir  it  well,  and  let  it  settle  for  a  few  minutes ;  pour 
off  the  water  into  a  sauce-pan,  and  boil  it  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  stirring  it,  and  taking  off  the  scum  as  it  rises. 

Barley  Water. 

Wash  two  ounces  of  pearl-barley  in  watar,  boil  it  for 
a  few  minutes  in  a  little  fresh  water ;  pour  that  off,  and 
add  a  quart  more ;  when  it  boils,  let  it  simmer  for  nearly 
an  hour,  and  then  strain  it.  It  may  be  sweetened  with 
sugar,  and  seasoned  with  a  little  of  the  peel  and  juice  of 
a  lemon. 

Apple  Water. 

Cut  three  or  four  large  apples  into  slices,  put  them  into 
a  jug,  and  pour  a  quart  of  boiling  water  over  them  ;  cover 
the  jug.  When  quite  cold,  strain  and  sweeten  it,  and  add 
a  little  lemon  juice. 

Cooling  Drink.. 

A  PALATABLE  find  cooHug  drink  may  be  made  by 
pouriuff  hot  water  over  slices  of  lemon ;  when  cold,  to 
be  strained  and  sweetened. 

Beef  Tea. 

Cut  a  piece  of  lean  beef  into  small  thin  bits ;  boil  it 
with  a  quart  of  water  in  a  closely-covered  sauce-pan ;  let 
k  simmer  for  an  hoxa^tbeTi  strain,  and  serve  it  with  salt. 
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White  Wine  Whey. 

Boil  a  pint  of  milk,  and  when  it  rises  in  the  pan,  pour 
in  one  glass  of  sherry *and  one  of  currant  wine;  let  it 
again  boil  up,  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  when  it  has  stood  a 
few  minutes,  remove  the  curd,  pour  off  the  clear  whey, 
and  sweeten  it. 

Irish,  or  Two  Milk  Whey. 

One-third  of  fresh  buttermilk  is  allowed  to  two- 
thirds  of  sweet  milk ;  put  the  milk  into  a  sauce-pan,  make 
it  boiling  hot,  and  then  pour  in  the  buttermilk,  and  gently 
.  stir  it  round  the  edges  of  the  pan ;  let  it  come  to  a  boil, 
take  it  off  the  fire,  let  it  settle,  and  strain  off  the  whey* 

Sour  milk  may  be  substituted  for  buttermilk.  An  ex- 
cellent drink  in  fever. 

Toast  and  Water. 

Pare  the  crust  off  a  thin  slice  of  stale  bread,  toast  it 
brown  upon  both  sides,  doing  it  equally  and  slowly,  that 
it  may  harden  without  being  burnt ;  put  it  into  a  jug,  and 
pour  upon  it  boiling  water ;  cover  the  jug  with  a  saucer, 
and  set  in  a  cool  place. 

Arrow-Root  Water. 

Boil  the  peel  of  half  a  lemon  in  a  quart  of  water ;  pour 
it  over  a  table-spoonful  of  arrow-root  which  has  been  mix- 
ed with  a  little  cold  water,  and  that  poured  off;  stir  it 
well ;  sweeten  it  with  loaf  sugar,  and  again  stir  it  ovei- 
.  the  fiire  till  it  boil ;  before  drinking  it,  squeeze  in  a  little 
Jemon  juice.     This  is  a  grateful  dnnk  to  a  sick  person. 

Bread  Jelly  for  an  Invalid. 

Cut  the  crumb  of  a  penny  roll  into  thin  slices,  and 
toast  them  equally  of  a  pale  brown ;  boil  them  gently  in 
a  quart  of  water  till  it  will  jelly,  which  may  be  known  by 
patting  a  little  in  a  spoon  to  coo  1;  ^strain  it  upon  a  bit  of 
lemon-peel,  and  sweeten  it  Tiitb  sugar.  A  little  wine 
may  be  added. , 
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Luncheon  £<»"  an  Invalid. 

Put  bread  cnimbs  and  red  ciirniiit,  or  any  other  jelly, 
alternately  into  a  tumbler^  and  when  neaily  half  fall,  fill 
it  up  with  milk. 

Sago. 

Cleanse  it  by  first  soaking  it  an  hour  in  cold  water, 
and  then  washing  it  in  fresh  water.  To  a  tea-cupfnl  add 
a  quart  of  wat^  and  a  bit  of  lemon-peel,  simmer  it  till 
the  berries  are  clear,  season  with  wine  and  spice,  and  boil 
it  all  up  together.  The  sago  may  be  boiled  with  milk 
instead  of  water,  till  rednced  to  one-half,  and  served  with- 
out seasoning. 

Mulled  Wine, 

Put  into  a  pint  of  port  wine  two  or  three  cloves  and  a 
bit  of  cinnamon ;  boil  it  for  a  few  minutes ;  take  out  the 
spice,  sweeten  it  with  loaf  sugar,  and  grate  in  a  little  nut- 
meg. Serve  with  a  slice  of  toasted  bread,  the  crust 
pared  off,  and  cut  into  oblong  pieces.  The  port  wine  is 
sometimes  boiled  with  a  third  of  its  quantity  of  water. 

Gloucester  Jelly. 

Boil,  in  two' quarts  of  water,  till  reduced  to  one  quart, 
the  following  insredients : — Hartshorn  shavings,  isinglass, 
'ivory  shavings,  barley,  aiid  rice,  one  ounce  of  each. 

When  this  jelly,  which  is  light,  and  very  nourishing,  is 
to  be  taken,  a  few  table-spoonfuls  of  it  must  be  dissolved 
in  a  little  milk,  together  with  a  bit  of  cinnamon,  lemon- 
peel,  and  sugar.  It  will  be  very  good  without  the  sea- 
soning. 

To  make  Arrow-Root. 

Mix  with  two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  arrow-root 
half  a  pint  of  cold  water ;  let  it  stand  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  pour  off  the  water,  and  stir  in  some  pounded 
sugar ;  boil  a  pint  of  milk,  and  pour  it  gradually  upon  the 
arrow-root,  stirring  it  one  way  all  the  time.     Or  it  may 
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be  made  with  water  in  which  lemon-peel  has  been  boiled, 
and  then  a  glass  of  port  or  white  wne  and  a  little  nutmeg 
stirred  into  it. 

Cream  of  Tartar, 

When  to  be  taken,  either  medicinally  or  as  a  cooling 
drink,  may  be  mixed,  in  tbe  proportion  of  a  heaped  tea- 
spoonfol  to  a  pint  of  water,  which  has,  when  hot,  been 
poured  upon  the  thin  peel  of  half  a  lemon^  and  allowed 
to  stand  till  quite  cold.    iSweeten  with  honey  or  sugar. 

Suet  Milk. 

Cut  into  very  small  shavings  one  omice  of  fresh  mut-  ^ 
ton  suet ;  dissolve  it  slowly  over  the  fire  in  one  pint  of' 
milk,  together  vdth  a  bit  of  lemon-peel  and  cinnamon  \ 
sweeten  it  with  pounded  loaf  sugar. 

Saline  Draught. 

Salt  of  wormwood,  twenty  grains,  lemon  juice,  a  tab]e<» 
spoonful,  water,  two  table-spoonfuls,  magnesia,  twenty 
grains ;  mix  it  in  a  tumbler,  together  with  a  little  pound- 
ed sugar,  and  take  two  or  three  of  these  in  the  day. 

For  a  Cough. 

Two  ounces  of  squilled  vinegar,  two  ounces  of  clari- 
fied honey,  two  drachms  of  tincture  of  toln,  sixty  drops 
of  laudanum ;  two  tea-spoonfids  to  be  taken  morning  and 
evening  by  a  grown  person,  one  hj  a  child. 

Sage  Gargle. 

Boil  quickly  in  a  pint  of  water,  a  large  handful  of  sage 
leaves ;  cover  the  pan  closely,  and  when  reduced  to  one- 
half,  strain  it ;  when  cold,  mix  it  withlfbe  same  quantity 
of  port  wine  and  of  vinegar ;  sweeten  it  with  honey,  or 
with  brown  sugar.  The  decoction  of  s^e  may  be  used 
alone  as  a  gargle,  or  with  vinegar  and  honey,  without  the 
jjort  wine.     Or  gargle  with  vinegar  and  water. 
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Bitters. 

Put  into  a  quart  of  sherry  one  ounce  of  best  pounded 
aloes,  the  same  of  rhubarb  and  of  liquorice  root,  also  one 
tea-spoonful  of  pQinlered  ginger ;  keep  it  in  the  sun^  or 
by  the  fire,  for  e?ght  or  ten  days^  shaking  it  frequently; 
let  it  settle  for  tweiify-four  hours ;  strain  it  through  flan- 
nel. Two  or  ^hree  tea-spoonfuls  relieve  headachs  and 
weakness  of  the  stomach. 

Lip  Salve. 

One  ounce  and  a  half  of  white  wax,  two  ounces  of 
fresh  8uet^  one  ounce  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  half  an 
't>unce  of  spermaceti,  two  drachma  of  alkanet  root,  two 
drachms  of  balsam  of  Peru^  one  ounce  of  finely-pounded 
double-refined  sugar^  and  six  raisins  sliced ;  simmer  all 
these  ingredients  together  for  ten  minutes,  and  strain  it 
through  muslin.  Or  chopped  lips  may  be  washed  fre- 
quently with  an  equal  quantity  of  loaf  sugar  and  salt  dis- 
solved in  hot  water. 

Cold  Cream. 

Cut  one  cake  of  white  wax  into  thin  shavings,  and  dis- 
solve it  in  one  pint  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds^  together  with 
a  table-spoonful  of  powdered  spermaceti,  and  one  of  fresh 
lard ;  when  melted,  throw  it  into  a  large  basin  of  cold 
water,  and,  with  a  silver  spoon,  beat  it  about  briskly  for 
half  an  hour ;  pour  off  the  water,  add  as  much  fresh  wa- 
ter, and  beat  it  again  for  the  same  length  of  tune  ;  then 
pour  off  the  water,  and  add  a  quait  of  rose  water,  and 
beat  it  briskly  for  half  an  hour.  Put  it  into  small  pots, 
filling  them  not  quite  fidl,  and  pour  a  little  fresh  rose 
water  on  the  top ;  cover  them  closely  with  bladder  and 
paper. 

Red  Lavender  Drops. 

Fill  a  quart  bottle  with  the  blossoms  of  lavender,  and 
pour  on  it  as  much  brandy  as  it  will  contain  ;  let  it  stand 
ten  days,  theuBtram  it,  and  add,  of  nutmeg  bruised,  cloves, 
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mace,  and  cochineal,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  each,  and  bot» 
tie  it  for  use.  In  nervous  cases,  a  little  may  be  taken 
dropped  on  a  bit  of  sugar ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  a 
bowel  complaint,  a  tea-spoonful,  taken  in  half  a  glass  of 
peppermint  water,  will  often  prove  efficacious. 

.  For  the  Ear-Ach. 

Dip  a  little  cotton  wool  into  a  mixture  of  oil  of  sweet 
almonds  and  laudanum,  and  put  it  into  the  ear ;  or  apply 
a  small  poultice,  in  which  is  put  a  raw  chopped  clove  of 
garlic. 

Burns. 

Apply  to,  or  wrap  round,  the  burnt  part  some  folds  of 
cotton  wool,  bought  in  sheets,  or  as  it  comes  from  the 
West  Indies ;  however  severe  the  pain  may  be,  it  will 
abate  in  a  few  hours.  Should  blisters  rise,  they  may  next 
day  be  carefully  pricked  with  a  needle,  |i9  as  to  break  the 
skin  as  little  as  possible  ;  and  the  cotton  kept  on  till  the' 
cure  is  effected. 

To  stop  violent  Bleeding  from  a  Cut. 

Make  a  paste,  by  mixing  fine  flower  with  vinegar,  and 
lay  it  on  the  cut. 

Harvest  Bugs. 

Mix  equal  parts  of  oil  of  cloves,  laudanum,  and  spirits 
of  hartshorn,  and  apply  it  to  the  part  affected. 

Tooth  Powder. 

Mix  hartshorn  shavings,  calcined  and  pulverized,  three- 
fifths  ;  myrrh,  pulverized,  two-fifths. 

Paste. 

Rub  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  quite  smooth  in  one 
pint  of  water ;  put  it  on  the  fire,  and  stir  it  constantly  till 
it  become  clear,  which  it  may  be  after  boiling  for  about 
ten  minutes.  A  stronger  and  more  delicate  paste  may  be 

2a 
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made  of  starch,  by  boiling  it  for  a  few  minutes  after  it  has 
been  prepared  as  for  starching  muslin. 

La  Tire,  or  London  Candy. 

Rub  soi^e  fresh  batter,  over  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a 
brass-pan,  and  boil  in  it  two  quarts  of  good  treacle,  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  cinnamon,  and  a  dessert-spoonful  of  gin- 
ger, the  grated  peel  and  juice  of  od»  or  two  lemons ;  a 
glass  of  rum  may  be  added ;  stir  it  all  the  time  it  is  boil- 
ing ;  in  ten  minute  or.  so  drop  a  little  upon  a  buttered 
plate,  and  if  it  harden,  pour  it  from  the  pan  over  the  bot- 
tom of  buttered  plates ;  as  soon  .as  it  cools  sufBciently  to 
be  handled  safely,  pull  k  out  with  a  machine  made  for 
the  puq>ose,  or  rub  the  hands  witb  butter,  and  draw  it  out 
at  arm's-length^  then  fold  it,  touching  it  as  lightly  as  pos- 
sible with  the  fingers  ;  and  so  continue  to  wcnrk  it  till  it 
hardens,  and  becomes  of  a  light  colour ;  it  is  then  pulled 
out  as  quickly  9^  possible  into  small  sticks,  which  must 
be  cut  with  a  buttered  knife  on  a  table  or  board  dusted 
with  flour :  narrow  strips  of  whity-brown  paper  should 
be  prepared  to  twist  round  the  sticks  as  they  are  cut. 
The-  plates  should  also  be  buttered  before  the  boiling 
commences,  and  every  thing  had  in  readiness ;  as  no  time 
is  to  be  lost  after  the  treacle  is  boiled. 

Captain  Hall'^  Sandwiches  for  Travellers. 

Spread  butter,  very  thinly,  upon  the  upper  part  of  a 
stale  loaf  of  bread  cut  very  smooth,  and  then  cut  off  tbe 
slice ;  now  cut  off  another  thin  slice,  but  spread  it  witli 
butter  on  the  under  side,  without  which  precaution  the 
two  slices  of  bread  ^nll  not  fit  one  another.  Next  take 
some  cold  beef,  or  ham,  and  cut  it  into  very  minute  par- 
ticles. Sprinkle  these  thickly  over  the  butter,  and,  having 
added  a  little  mustard,  put  the  slices  face  to  face,  and 
press  them  together.  Lastly,  cut  the  whole  into  four 
equal  portions,  each  of  which  is  to  be  wrapped  in  a  sepa- 
rate piece  of  paper. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
POULTRY. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 

Warm,  dry,  and  ehingly  soil,  like  the  sea  beach,  is 
best  adapted  for  the  rearing  of  poultry ;  and  such  may 
be  artificially  formed,  where  it  is  not  s^orded  by  nature. 
A  yard  or  court  being  pitched  upon,  the  foundation  should 
be  laid  with  chalk  or  bricklayers'  rubbish,  the  surface  to 
consist  of  sandy  gravel ;  and  considerable  spots  of  it  may 
be  sown  with  common  trefoil  or  wild  clover,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  bumet,  spurry,  or  star-grass,  which  last  species 
is  particularly  salubrious  to  poultry.  The  surface  must 
be  sloped  and  drained,  so  as  to  avoid  all  stagnant  moist- 
ure, and  the  whole  enclosed  with  a  fence,  lofty,  and  so 
secured  at  the  bottom  that  the  smallest  chicken  may  not 
fiud  a  passage  through* 

The  poultry  houses  within  the  court  should  have  a 
southern  aspect,  and  if  the  number  of  the  stock  be  large, 
the  houses  had  far  better  be  small  and  detached ;  and 
should  they  abut  upon  a  stable,  brew-house,  or  any  con- 
ductor of  warmth,  it  will  be  a  ferther  advantage.  The 
floors  should  consist  of  well-rammed  chalk  or  earth,  so 
that  they  may  be  easily  swept  dean  In  the  roof,  which 
must  be  lofty,  there  should  be  only  mve  long  and  level 
range  of  perches ;  and  if  in  the  w^  steps  be  so  placed 
that  the  poultry  may  jump  from  the  one  to  the  other,  the 
ascent  will  be  rendered  easy  to  the  perches,  and  also  to 
the  nests,  for  whicji  boxes  are  the  most  convenient,  when 
properly  constr«cte4i    A  few  railed  doors  may  be  pro- 
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vided,  to  hang  before  the  entrance  of  those  in  which  hens 
are  sitting.  Nests  for  breeders  are  generally  preferred 
upon  the  ground,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  chickens 
fcdling  from  those  which  are  placed  above.  In  making 
the  nest,  soft  and  short  straw  should  be  chosen.  Various 
beds,  or  heaps,  of  sifted  ashes  or  very  dry  sand,  shonld  be 
placed  in  the  yard,  in  which  the  fowls  may  have  the 
comfort  and  benefit  of  rolling  and  bathing  themselves; 
and  a  place  of  refuge  should  be  provided  for  such  hens 
or  chickens  as  the  cock  has  taken  a  dislike  to. 

The  feeding-room,  at  once  warm,  and  airy,  and  large 
enough  to  accommodate  twenty  or  thirty  fowls,  should 
have  perches  in  it  for  those  birds  that  are  inclined  to 
perch,  which  they  will  not  be  after  they  have  become 
heavy.  The  floor  may  be  slightly  littered  down  ;  the 
litter  often  changed.  The  greatest  cleanliness  should  be 
observed,  and  sandy  gravel  placed  in  several  layers,  and 
often  changed.  A  sufficient  number  of  troughs,  for  both 
water  and  food,  should  be  placed  around,  that  the  stodc 
may  feed  with  as  little  interruption  as  possible  from  each 
other.  This  description  of  feeding  room  is  well  adapted 
for  the  feeding  of  young  chickens  ;  and  it  will  be  found 
most  advantageous  to  put  them  up  immediately  on  their 
being  quitted  by  the  hen,  more  particularly  young  cocks, 
and  all  those  which  stand  high  upon  the  legs. 

Under  a  regular  system,  it  would  be  preferable  to  se- 
parate entirely  the  aquatic  from  the  other  poultry,  the 
aquatic  to  ha^e  their  houses  ranged  along  the  banks  of  a 
piece  of  water,  with  a  fence,  and  sufficiently  capacious 
walks  in  front ;  access  to  the  water  by  doors,  to  be  closed 
at  will. 

The  White  Darking 

Is  one  of  the  largest  of  our  fowls,  and  is  a  plentiful 
layer ;  the  polanders  are  similar,  but  generally  black ;  they 
are  very  ornamental,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  varieties 
— they  are  sometimes  called  everlasting  layers,  and  being 
Jeast  inclined  to  sit  of  any  other  breed,  their  eggs  are 
frequently  set  wtxdet  olVi^i:  Vven«%    The  flesh  of  the  game 
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fowl  is  superior  to  all  other  breeds  of  domestic  fowls  for 
richness  and  delicacy  of  flavour ;  but  from  their  disposi- 
tion to  fight,  they  are  difficult  to  be  reared.  Yellow-leg- . 
ged  fowls  are  often  of  a  tender  constitution,  and  always 
inferior  in  the  quality  of  their  flesh.  A  young  and  healthy 
fowl  may  be  known  by  the  fresh  and  florid  colour  of  the 
comb,  the  dryness  of  the  eye,  and  the  nostrils  being  free 
from  any  discharge,  and  the  plumage  glossy.  The  indi- 
cations of  old  age  are,  paleness  of  the  comb  and  gills,  ful- 
ness of  colour,  and  a  sort  of  downy  stiffness  in  the  fea- 
thers, length  and  size  of  talons,  the  scales  upon  the  legs 
becoming  large  and  prominent.  Delicate  white  hens  do 
not  lay  so  many  eggs  in  a  cold  season  as  the  more  hardy 
colom'ed  varieties.  Cordial  horse-ball  is  good  to  promote 
laying  in  cold  weather,  and  also  toast  and  ale. 

A  hen  desirous  of  sitting  should  not  be  prevented  by 
any  violent  means ;  allowing  her  to  sit  will  probably  not 
deter  her  so  long  from  laying  as  harsh  treatment.  Those 
above  the  commcm  size  of  their  respective  varieties  are 
not  preferable  as  layers  or  sitters.  They  are  in  their  prime 
at  three  years,  and  decline  after  five.  The  number  of  hens 
to  one  cock  from  four  to  six.  When  a  cock  is  moulting 
it  should  be  withdrawn,  and  one  that  is  known  to  and 
familiar  with  the  hens  substituted.  When  a  turkey-hen 
becomes  sick,  it  is  found  beneficial  to  pull  out  the  feathers 
of  the  tail.  It  should  be  a  general  rule  to  breed  from 
young  stock*  A  two«years-old  cock,  and  pullets  in  their 
second  year,  provided  they  have  the  best  food,  accom- 
modation, and  attendance,  may  be  allowed  to  sit  so  early 
as  January.  £^gs  for  sitting  should  never  exceed  the 
age  of  a  month ;  the  newest  laid  to  be  preferred,  and  as 
nearly  of  a  size  as  possible ;  diose  which  have  the  circu- 
lar flaw,  indicating  the  double  yolk,  should  be  avoided. 
The  number  of  eggs  may  be  from  nine  to  fifteen,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  fowl ;  an  odd  number  should  be 
chosen,  that  they  may  lie  the  closer,  and  they  may  be 
mailed  with  a  pen  and  ink,  so  that  any  new-laid  ones 
may  be  removed.  An  egg  being  broken  in  the  nest,  it 
should  be  cleared  away,  and  the  remainder  washed  with 
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wann  water.  It  is  proper  to  place  com  and  water  occa* 
sionally  beside  the  sitting  li«a,  withdrawing  them  as  soon 
as  she  is  satisfied.     Hens  sit  twenty  days. 

The  chickens  first  hatched  should  he  taken  from  the 
nest,  and  secured  in  a  hasket  of  wool  or  soft  bay,  and 
kept,  if  the  weather  be  cold,  near  the  fire.  They  will  re- 
qoire  no  food  for  some  hours,  even  for  twenty^fonr.    The 
whole  brood  being  hatched,  the  hen  is  ta  be  placed  for 
some  days  ander  coop,  upon  a  dry  place,  and,  if  possible, 
not  within  reach  of  another  hen,  nor  near  numbers  of 
young  fowls.     The  first  food  split  grits,  afterwards  tail 
com.     All  watery  food,  soaked  bread,  or  potatoes,  im- 
proper as  first  food ;  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  curd  chopped 
small,  is  much  approved ;  their  water  should  be  pure,  and 
often  renewed.    There  are  pans  made  in  such  forms,  that 
{bt  chickens  may  drink  without  getting  into  the  water; 
a  basin  turned  down  in  the  middle  of  a  pan  of  water,  wiH 
answer  the  end,  the  water  running  round  it.  They  must 
not  be  let  out  early  in  the  mommg,  or  whilst  the  dew  re- 
mains upon  the  ground,  far  less  be  su£Rered  to  range  over 
the  wet  grass ;  and  they  should  be  cautiously  guarded 
against  sudden  changes  of  the  weather,  or  exposure  to 
rain. 

When  the  hen  begins  to  roost,  the  chickens  may  be 
associated  with  the  young  poultry  as  nearly  of  their 
own  age  as  possible,  or  put  up  to  feed.  In  choosing 
full-sized  fowls  for  feeding,  the  short-legged  and  early 
hatched  always  deserve  a  preference.  There  are  various 
modes  of  feeding,  but  whether  for  domestic  use  or  sale, 
the  best  method  is  constant  high  keep  from  the  begin- 
nmg ;  their  flesh  will  in  consequence  be  more  juicy  and 
£ner  flavoured,  and  they  will  be  always  ready  for  the 
table,  except  in  the  moulting  season,  which  is  during  the 
autumn  for  the  old,  and  the  spring  for  the  young  poul- 
try. The  pullets  which  have  been  hatched  in  March,  if 
high  fed  from  the  beginning,  will  lay  plentifully  throucrh 
the  following  autumn,  and  in  February  may  be  used  for 
the  table ;  about  which  period  their  laying  will  be  finish* 
ed.     The  fowls  will  be  finest  that  have  the  iiin  of  the 
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fanD-yard ;  but  they  will  be  little  inferior  if  accommo- 
dated and  attended  to  as  before  directed,  and  allowed 
abundance  and  variety  of  wholesome  food.  Barley  is 
the  best  grain  for  poultry,  bat  they  will  thrive  well  oft 
oats  and  tail  wheat ;  heavy  wheat  is  generally  considered 
injmiaus;  any  light  grain  ground,  together  with  peas^ 
and  made  into  brose,  will  be  found  excellent  food ;  as 
also  potatoes,  when  boiled,  peeled^  and  made  into  thick 
brose  with  meal,  that  is,  boiling  water  stirred  into  the 
mixture.  A  cock  and  two  hens,  having  as  much  food  as 
they  choose  to  eat,  will  consume  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of 
the  best  barley  in  a  week. 

Turkeys. 

The  true  black  Norfolk  turkey  is  esteemed  superior 
to  all  others.  One  turkey  cock  is  sufficient  for  six  hens* 
The  hen  will  cover,  according  to  her  size,  from  nine  to 
fifteen  eggs.  Her  term  of  sitting  is  thirty  days,  during 
which  period  constant  attendance,  with  both  food  and 
water,  is  nece8,9ary«  The  chicks  must.be  withdrawn  from 
the  nest  as  soon  as  hatched,  and  kept  very  warm.  The 
hen  and  brood  should  be  housed  during  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  and  fed  with  barley  or  oatmeal,  which  may  be 
mixed  with  young  nettles  chopped,  or  garden  cresses,  and 
kneaded  with  water  as  dry  as  possible.  Their  food  should 
be  often  renewed,  as  also  their  drink,  which  should  be 
water  only.  In  case  of  the  chicks  mppearing  sickly,  and 
the  feathers  ruffled,  indicating  a  chdl  from  severity  or 
change  of  weather,  half-ground  malt  may  be  mixed  with 
the  barleymeal,  and  by  way  of  medicine^  powdered  canu* 
way  seeds ;  also  artificial  worms,  that  is,  bcnled  meat  pull- 
ed into  strings,  in  running  .after  which  the  chicks  have  a 
salutary  exercise.  This  diet  is  beneficial  for  every  spe- 
cies of  chicks.  All  slop  victuals  should  be  avoided  ;  and 
their  being  kept  dry,  warm,  and  elean^  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence.  A  fresh  turf  of  short  sweet  grass  daily,- 
cleared  from  snails  and  slugs,  which  will  scour  young 
chicks,  is  very  pleasing'  to  th^m,  and  promotes  their 
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health.  After  a  month  or  six  weeks'  confinement  within 
doors,  the  hens  may  be  cooped  for  another  fortnight ; 
when  fall  grown,  they  will,  in  a  good  range,  provide 
themselves  .throughout  the  day,  requiring  only  to  be  fed 
fit  their  outletting  in  the  mornii^,  and  on  their  return  at 
even.  Sodden  Imrley,  or  barley  and  wheat  meal  mixed, 
ia  the  proper  food  for  fattening  turkeys.  The  flesh  of  the 
young  cocks,  intended  for  the  table,  will  become  more 
dehcate  if  the  fleshy  substance  which  grows  immediately 
above  the  bill  be  taken  o£f  when  it  is  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  long ;  a  worsted  thread  tied  round  it  will  bring  it 
off  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  Bustard 

Will  probably  thiive  well  on  the  same  food  as  the 
turkey.  It  is  seldom  reared;  but  as  its  flesh  has  ever 
been  considered  most  delicious,  it  appears  particularly 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  aim  at  variety  and 
novelty. 

Guinea  and  Pea  Fowls 

Are  in  season  when  game  is  going  out,  namely,  from 
February  to  June.  The  guinea  fowl  assimilates  per- 
fectly with  the  common  species  in  habits  and  in  kinds  of 
food.  They  are  very  prolific,  and  their  eggs  nourishing 
and  good.  The  peacock  is  not  only  ornamental,  but  use- 
fal  for  the  destruction  of  all  kinds  of  reptiles ;  but  some 
are  apt  to  tear  to  pieces  young  chickens  and  ducklings. 
They  are  also  destructive  in  gardens.  The  cock  requires 
from  two  to  four  hens.  They  are  granivorous,  like  other 
domestic  fowls,  prderring  barley. 

The  Duck. 

The  Rhone  ducks  are  of  a  darker  flesh,  and  more  sa* 
Toury^  than  the  English  duck,  but  somewhat  coarse.  The 
white  variety  of  the  English  duck  is  never  so  high- fla- 
voured as  the  darker  colours.  The  Muscovy  and  other 
foreign  varieties  are  kept  uMire  for  curiosity  than  use. 
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The  white  Ayle&lrary  are  a  beautiful  stock.  The  can- 
vass-backed  ducks  of  America  are  said  to  be  the  finest 
in  the  world ;  they  have  probably  not  yet  been  imported 
into  Europe.  The  duck  will  cover  from  eleven  to  fifteen 
eggs,  and  she  sits  t|drty  days.  One  drake  to  five  ducks 
is  allowed.  The  duck,  when  sitting,  requires  a  secret 
and  safe  place ;  but  no  farther  attendance  is  necessary  till 
the  whole  brood  is  hatched,  when  a  coop  should  be  pre* 
pared  upon  the  short  grass,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  or  un- 
der shelter^  if  otherwise ;  a  wide  and  flat  dish  of  water, 
often  to  be  renewed,  standing  at  hand ;  barley,  or  any 
meal,  the  first  food.  In  rainy  weather  particularly,  it  is 
useful  to  clip  the  tails  of  the  ducklings,  and  the  surround- 
ing down  beneath,  that  they  may  not  draggle  and  weaken 
themselves.  The  duck  should  be  cooped  at  a  distance 
from  any  other ;  their  confinement  to  the  coop  need  selr 
dom  extend  to  a  fortnight.  Oats  whole  or  bruised  are 
the  standard  fattening  material  for  ducks  and  geese,  to 
which  may  be  added  peasemeal,  as  it  may  be  required ; 
and  if  tbey  are  confined,  the  house-wash  may  be  mixed 
with  their  food.  They  are  very  fond  of  acorns,  and  will 
get  fat  on  them  alone. 

The  Goose. 

The  best  geese  in  England  are  probably  to  be  found 
on  the  borders  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  and  m  Berkshire. 
The  foreign  varieties  are  kept  only  for  ornament.  Theiv 
treatment  is  similar  to  that  of  ducks.  Some  cooling 
greens,  clivers,  or  the  like,  may  be  mixed  with  their  first 
food,  namely,  barleymeal,  Innised  oats,  or  fine  pollards. 
Hemlock,  or  deadly  nightshade,  should  be  removed  from 
the  range  of  young  geese ;  and  both  old  and  young  are 
often  kDled  by  swallowing  slips  of  yew  after  they  are 
able  to  frequent  the  pond.  The  young  geese  will  obtain 
their  living,  and  few  people  favourably  situated  allow 
them  any  thing  more  excepting  the  vegetable  produce  of 
the  garden ;  but  to  have  fine  geese,  a  little  solid  com  or 
pulse  may  be  given  morning  and  evening.  Equal  quan- 
tities of  the  meal  of  rye  and  pulse,  mixed  with  skimmed- 
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itii]k,  form  an  excellent  feeding  article  for  geese  and 
docks* 

Pigeons. 

The  proper  place  for  the  pigeonJionse,  or  cot,  is  the 
poultry-yard ;  it  sSumld  have  a  south-west  aspect.  The 
common  barred  dovecot  is  well  adapted  to  every  situs- 
tion,  and  pigeons  do  well  near  dwellings,  stables,  bake- 
houses, or  such  offices.  Its  situation  will  necessarily  de« 
pend  on  convenience.  One  general  rule  must,  however, 
be  observed,  that  every  pair  of  pigeons  have  two  holes 
or  rooms  to  nest  in.  Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  first  and 
most  important  considerations.  They  will  thrive  the 
better  if  cleaned  daily  and  thorou^ly  once  a-week — ^the 
floor  covered  with  sifted  gravel  often  renewed.  They 
are  exceedingly  fend  of  water,  and  when  confined  in  a 
room  should  have  a  pan  of  water,  often  renewed,  as  a 
bath ;  and  to  take  their  attention  from  the  garden,  and  to 
prevent  their  picking  the  mortar  from  buildings,  they 
should  be  provided  with  a  salt  cat,  which  is  a  dish  of  the 
follofving  composition : — Loam,  sand,  mortar,  fresh  lime, 
bay  salt,  cummin,  coriander,  caraway  seed,  and  allspicci 
moistened  with  beer,  heaped  up  in  the  dish,  and  a  piece 
of  board  placed  upon  the  summit  to  prevent  the  birds 
from  dunging  upon  it. 

It  is  always  injudicious  to  purchase  old  pigeons  for 
stocking,  as  even  cutting  their  wings  will  not  insure  their 
remaining.  Squeakers,  or  such  as  have  not  yet  flown,  tHO 
become  perfectly  domesticated  if  confined  for  a  short  time. 
In  justice  to  the  farmer,  the  proprietor  of  pigeons  ought 
to  feed  them  regularly,  more  particularly  in  seedtime, 
and  towards  harvest,  and  also  when  the  ground  is  bound 
by  frost,  or  covered  with  snow.  Tares,  and  the  smallest 
kind  of  horse-bean,  commonly  called  pigeon-beans,  are 
both  the  best  and  cheapest  food,  and  the  pulse  is  better 
to  be  of  the  prerious  year. 


I 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
THE  UAUiW 

A  Dairy-Hoi'sr  ovk^hx  to  be  well  Hired,  fW«  from 
(i]iin)>,  Anil  ainMittfd  to  llmt  a  prt^per  terapemtura  mav  b« 
prtMienred, — from  Ml^  to  &5^  FMQr^iilieiu  A  milk  daily 
ivqiiireA  two  unartmenln  ;  om^  for  the  milk,  tKe  other  fttr 
Moal<lim;  ami  rWaninflr  the  tKAerent  utefudb.  To  temra 
a  ))ro)M>r  decrree  of  heat  for  rommon  pnryoaea,  a  Tacnitv 
€»f  flight  or  ten  iiie hea,  left  betwixt  tlie  wall  ami  the  latli 
ond  nla«ter,  will  be  mtHeieut.  The  roof  ahoold  he  of 
t baton,  thrm>  ie^  thick  at  the  leaat«  and  aboiild  projeel 
completely  over  the  walU  on  each  tide.  To  alford  amde 
and  a  beneficial  degree  of  eodnett  to  the  whole  huildinf  » 
the  outer  doora  may  ho  made  to  open  umler  a  penthoiiaa» 
or  lemi-to  abed.  It  would  ho  adnmtagmmi  to  have  an  ice* 
htvmie  attaebeil  to  the  dairy,  aa  a  amall  qnaalHy  of  iee^ 
placed  when  neeeaaary  in  the  milk«room«  womd  aooa 
lower  the  temperature  to  any  degree  that  might  he  want* 
ed.  If  the  rold  in  winter  ahoukl  become  too  greali  a  hm^ 
rel  of  hot  water,  cloae  aiopped,  or  a  fcw  hot  hiicka,  placed 
«n  the  Hoor  or  table  of  the  milk-room,  wovkl  readily 
counteract  ita  eHecta ;  a  ehafiag-diah  with  Iramng  com 
tkhould  noTer  he  tned.  The  utenaila  reqtifavd  fm  a  chdry 
of  twenty  cowa,  may,  in  moot  caaea,  he  provided  to  L*^ 
or  L.80,  WoofI  haa  in  geueral  been  employeil  in  their 
confltmcticMi,  and  la,  upon  the  whole,  the  moat  eligible  ma- 
terial ;  leatl,  braaa,  and  copper,  are  altogether  inadmiaal« 
ble  ;  the  least  objectionable  of  all  the  metallic  railk-^liahea 
are  pmlmhly  ihoiie  which  have  been  latt^lv  inrented  by 
^f  r  Hraid,  of  tlie  Shotta  iron^worka  iu  Linlith^wahire. 
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A  proper  choice  of  cows  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Of  the  black  cattle  of  the  island,  the  short-homed,  or 
Dutch,  and  the  long-homed,  or  Lancashire,  are  in  general 
preferred ;  the  first  yields  the  greatest  quantity  of  milk ; 
that  of  the  second  is  not  so  abmidaat*  but  richer ;  the 
polled,  or  Galloway  cows,  are  excellent  milkers,  and  the 
Suffolk  duns  are  much  esteemed,  as  are  also  the  Ayrshire 
cows.  For  the  management  of  cows,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  keep  them  easy,  clean,  and  well  aired ; 
when  they  are  turned  out  to  pasture,  they  must  not  be 
over  driven,  or  have  so  far  to  travel  as  to  induce  fatigue. 
Their  food  in  winter  may  be  of  two  kinds,  either  dry  or 
greeu  ;  of  dry  food,  hay  and  straw  are  almost  the  only 
kinds  used ;  the  most  profitable  kinds  of  green  food  are 
parsnips,  cairots,  cabbages,  and  turnips ;  from  onex>r  two 
hundred  pounds  a-day  of  cabbages  or  turnips  will  be  con- 
aumed  by  a  middle<«ized  cow.  By  means  of  stall-feeding, 
wiUi  green  crops,  a  cow  can  be  kept  in  milk  not  only  foe 
a  month  longer  in  autumn  than  by  the  common  modes, 
but  even  through  the  whole  winter  season.  When  green 
succulent  food  cannot  be  procured,  it  will  be  judicious  to 
give  them  their  preserved  fodder  either  boiled,  or  steeped 
in  warm  water.  It  is  found  to  be  beneficial  to  them  to  vary 
their  food  from  time  to  time,  and  for  a  few  weeks  before 
calving,  they  should  have  every  night  a  little  hay,  or  a 
Bomewhat  greater  allowance  of  green  food. 

Oh  the  day  of  calving,  they  should  be  kept  in ;  and  im- 
mediately after,  it  is  useful  to  give  them  a  handful  or  two 
of  meal,  mixed  with  lukewarm  water.  For  a  fortnight  after 
calving,  they  should  have,  with  their  green  food,  a  little 
Jbay,  or  chopped  straw,  with  some  ground  or  crushed  oats. 
T)m  food  ought  to  be  put  into  their  stalls  in  small  quanti- 
ties at  a  time,  and  a  little  salt  given  with  it  improves  the 
quality,  and  increases  the  quantity  of  milk.  The  land 
necessary  to  maintain  a  cow,  may,  at  an  average,  be  stated 
from  two  to  three  English  acres,  if  there  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, the  com,  hay,  straw,  and  every  thing  else  the  animal 
consumes. 

One  dairy-mald  may  manage  a  dozen  or  fifteen  cows, 
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haying  assistance  in  tbe  milking  of  them.  Cows  should 
be  milked  in  the  house  rather  than  in  the  field ;  three  times 
a-day,  at  least,  in  summer :  early  in  the  morning,  at  noon, 
and  just  before  nightfalL  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequencse, 
that  the  whole  milk  secreted  be  at  each  milking  drawn 
away.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  pretty  general  rule,  that 
eighteen  pounds  of  milk  will  yield  one  pound  of  butter, 
and  that  this  is  the  produce  of  a  single  cow  per  day ;  some, 
however,  will  famish  twice  or  even  thrice  this  quantity. 
The  best  age  for  a  milk  cow  is  betwixt  four  and  ten. 
When  old,  she  will  give  more  milk,  but  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

Of  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Diseases 
incident  to  Black  Cattle. 

Regular  watering,  at  well  as  sound  food,  prevents 
many  diseases  ;  and  cattle  ought  to  be  carefully  kept  from 
smelling  carrion,  or  chewing  bones. 

The  diseases  of  cattle  may  be  divided  into  three  classes* 
The  first  proceeds  from  feeding  too  greedily  on  clover  or 
common  grass,  particularly  in  the  fall  of  the  year.     The 
remedy  usually  employed  is  the  probang,  a  flexible  in- 
strument, which  being  passed  into  the  stomach,  the  con- 
-fined  air  rashes  out ;  when  this  b  not  at  hand,  three  small 
canes,  each  six  feet  long,  are  bound  together  with  waxed 
packthread,  and  a  smooth  ball  of  wood,  about  the  size  of 
a  pigeon's  egg^  fixed  at  the  end ;  in  order  to  pass  it  down 
the  throat,  an  assistant  must  lay  hold  of  the  nostrils,  and 
keep  out  the  head  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  line  with 
the  throat.     The  food  that  is  in  consequence  thrown  up, 
must  be  removed  from  the  mouth ;  after  which,  the  ani- 
mal should  be  turned  out  into  bare  pasture,  or  get  twice 
a- day,  for  three  days,  half  a  pint  of  mild  ale,  with  one 
race  of  ginger  grated  into  it.  But  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
complaint,  a  table-spoonful  of  hartshorn,  mixed  with  a 
pint  of  train-oil,  will  generally  efiect  a  cnre. 

The  diseases  of  the  second  class  proceed  from  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  system,  and  occur  chiefly  late  in 
winter  or  in  spring.    They  are  moor-ill,  yellows,  red- 
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water,  flatulent  colic^  scouring,  tail-rot,  joint-fallen,  &c., 
for  which  the  following  opening  medicine  is  administered : 
— Mix,  for  one  drendi,  of  common  salt  four  ounces,  Bar- 
badoes  aloes  half  an  ounce,  ginger  one  drachm,  water  one 
quart,  and  anodyne  carminative  tincture  two  ounces,  or  a 
glass  of  gin. 

Having  administered  in  the  morning  the  opening  me- 
dicine, for  scouring  or  for  tail-rot,  the  following  cordial 
may  be  ^ven  in  the  evening : — Take  of  powdwed  catechu 
two  drachms,  fresh  powdered  allspice  two  drachms,  fresh- 
powdered  caraways  half  an  ounce,  good  strong  beer  or  ale 
half  a  pint,  table-beer  or  water  half  a  pint ;  let  the  in- 
gredients be  simmered  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  table- 
beer  or  water,  and  let  the  strong  beer  be  added  at  the  time 
the  drench  is  given. 

The  third  class  depends  on  repletion  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels, and  prevails  most  in  summer ;  the  symptoms  of  fever 
are,  quick  breathing,  hot  horns  and  ears,  &c.  The  reme- 
dies to  be  employed  are  copious  bleeding,  that  is,  till  the 
animal  becomes  fidnt,  (a  young  and  healdiy  cow  will  ge- 
nerally bear  the  loss  of  two  gallons  of  blood,)  opening 
fuedicine,  and  putting  the  animal  on  short  or  bare  pasture. 
The  only  application  necessary  for  swollen  udder,  or 
swollen  joints,  is  neat's  feet  oil,  or  olive  oil ;  when  the 
swelling  is  considerable,  fomentation,  with  hot  water  ha- 
ving a  little  grease  in  it,  may  be  of  use.  The  best  remedy 
for  sore  teats  is  rubbing  them  with  hog*s  lard. 

When  a  cow  chokes  upon  a  turnip,  pour  down  its  throat 
salt  and  water ;  if  that  will  not  do,  use  a  homfal  of  salt 
and  melted  grease,  such  as  hog's  lard,  or  any  kind  of  com- 
inon  grease ;  vrarm  oil  and  salt  would  probably  have  the 
same  effect. 

When  a  calf  seems  indisposed  and  loose  in  the  bowels, 
%  little  powdered  chalk  may  be  added  to  its  milk ;  or  boil 
a  large  taUe-epoonf  nl  of  potato  flour  in  each  meal  of  milk, 
to  bring  it  to  the  consistence  of  middling  cream.  When 
<XMtive,  the  following  laxative  may  be  given ;  and  when  it 
scours,  the  following  cordial  will  be  found  effectual :— 
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Laxative. 

Of  common  sah,  from  half  an  ounce  to  one  omice, 
aloes  one  drachm^  soda  one  drachm,  ginger  half  a  drachm^ 
water  half  a  pint,  and  gin  a  table-spoonful,  well  mixed 
together. 

CordiaL 

Caraway  seeds,  recently  powdered,  half  an  ounce, 
ginger  half  a  drachm,  carbonate  of  soda  one  drachm,  water 
eight  ounces^  and  brandy  or  gin  one  ounce,  mixed  well. 

Calves 

Should  be  taken  from  the  cow  immediately,  and  wfae- 
ther  to  be  reared  or  fatted,  are  best  fed  entirely  cm  milk ; 
but  if  it  be  scarce,  they  mfy  get  milk-porridge,  or  turnips 
boiled  to  a  mash,  and  mixed  with  two  pints  of  milk  at 
each  mealy  which  should  be  given  three  times  a-day  the 
£r8t  month,  twice  the  second,  and  once  the  third.  When 
the  calf  is  to  be  fed  for  the  table,  it  should  have  as  much 
jailk,  warm  from  the  cow,  (the  last>drawn,  to  have  ex«* 
tremely  fine  vealy)  as  it  will  take  three  times  a-day.  When 
it  is  fire  weeks  old,  it  should  be  bled,  and  again  a  wedc 
after ;  in  a  few  days  more,  it  may  be  killed.  Some  per<P 
sons  consider  bleeding  imnecessary. 

Butter, 

In  the  production  of  good  butter,  more  depends  cm 
management  than  on  the  quality  of  the  cow,  or  the  rich- 
ness of  its  food.  When  dairying  is  conducted  on  a  great 
scale,  the  horizontal,  cimimonly  called  the  barrel-chum, 
is  the  best ;  and  on  a  small  scale  the  patent  box-chum 
will  be  found  most  eligible ;  the  vertical,  or  pump-chom, 
is  well  adapted  to  the  operation  of  making  butter  fix)m 
the  produce  of  a  few  cows  only.  Milk  is  not  at  the  best 
till  about  four  months  after  the  cow  has  calved ;  and  the 
degree  of  heat  most  fiivourable  to  the  production  of  cream 
from'  milk,  is  fronji  50°  to  55°  Fahrenheit.  In  summer, 
the  milk  should  be  allowed  to  stand  half  an  hour  before 
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it  be  pat  into  the  pans,  which  should  not  exceed  two 
inches  in  depth.  In  winter,  it  should  be  set  as  soon  as 
possible.  From  the  last-drawn  half  of  the  milk,  if  allow- 
ed to  staad  till  it  tastes  perceptibly  soarisb,  cream  of  a 
superior  quality  will  be  obtained,  and  its  quantity  not 
considerably  less  than  if  the  whole  were  set  apart  for  the 
production  of  cream.  Sweet  cream  requires  four  times 
as  much  churning  as  ihat  which  has  become  sour  by 
standing.  From  twelve  to  twenty  hours  in  summer,  and 
about  twice  as  long  in  winter,  should  be  permitted  to 
elapse  before  the  milk  is  skimmed— after  it  is  put  into 
the  pans,  during  the  hot  summer  months,  this  should  al- 
ways be  done  in  the  morning  before  the  dairy  becomes 
warm.  The  cream  should  wen  be  deposited  in  a  jar, 
placed  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  dairy,  stirred  often,  and 
shifted  every  morning,  into  a^leen  and  well-scalded  jar, 
or  other  yessel.  In  hot  weather,  churning  should  be  pa> 
formed,  if  possible,  erery  other  day,  and  never  less  fre- 
quently ihiui  twice  a-week.  The  operation  ought  to  be 
moderate,  equable,  and  uninterrupted.  In  summer,  the 
chum  ought  to  be  chilled  with  cold  water  before  the  cream 
be  put  into  it ;  and  during  the  process  of  churning,  it 
should  be  immersed  in  cold  water,  to  the  depth  of  a  JFoot 
or  so,  provided  a  pump-chum  be  used  ;  to  a  barrel-chum, 
wet  cloths  may  be  applied.  In  winter,  heat  must  be 
cautiously  employed.  It  is  better  to  steep  the  chum  for 
some  time  in  warm  wat^r,  than  to  pour  water  into  it  be- 
fore churning ;  it  may  be  placed  in  the  warmest  part  of 
the  house,  but  not  close  to  the  fire. 

The  cows  should  not  be  fed  with  tumips  till  after  they 
are  milked,  otherwise  tlie  milk  and  butter  will  have  an 
unpleasant  taste ;  late  in  the  season,  when  the  tumips 
are  not  so  good,  this  precaution  may  be  insulBlicient.  To 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  turnip,  or  any  other  green 
food,  boil  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  or  the  same  quantity 
of  cream  of  tartar,  in  a  quart  of  water ;  and,  when  cold, 
add  a  table-spoonful,  or  more,  if  necessary,  of  the  liquid^ 
every  other  day  to  the  collected  cream. 
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Method  of  MakiDg  up  Butter. 

When  the  butter  is  sufficiently  gathered  in  the  chum, 
which  is  known  by  the  largeness  of  the  lumps  and  the 
cleanness  of  the  dashers,  it  is  taken  out,  kneaded  in  a 
bowl,  or  other  shallow  vessel,  to  let  out  the  buttermilk, 
spread  thin  over  the  inside  of  the  bowl,  and  clean  cold 
water  poured  over  it ;  kneaded,  broken,  and  respnead  in 
the  water ;  the  water  poured  off ;  the  butter  beaten  in 
large  lumps,  or  handfuls,  of  three  or  four  pounds,  against 
the  sides  of  the  bowl,  respread,  salted,  the  salt  worked  in^ 
rewashed,  and  rebeaten  until  the  water  comes  off  unsul* 
lied,  which  it  will  do  after  two  or  three  washings.  It  is 
then  broken  into  pound  jumps,  rebeaten  against  the  bowl^ 
and  printed,  or  otherwise  made  uP* 

There  is  a  finishing  operation  wiiich  is  sometimes  given 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  It  is  thus  performed  :«- 
The  bowl  or  tray  being  wetted,  to  prevent  the  butter  from 
sticking  to  it,  and  a  cheese-cloth,  strainer^  or  other  cloth 
being  washed  in  clean  cold  water,  and  wrung  as  dry  as 
possible,  a  pound  lump  of  butter  is  placed  in  the  bowl,  and 
with  a  stroke  of  the  hand,  proportioned  to  the  stiffness  of 
the  butter,  is  beaten  with  the  cloth ;  as  the  pat  of  butter 
becomes  fiat  and  thin,  it  is  rolled  up  with  the  cloth,  by  a 
kind  of  dexterity  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  prac- 
tice, and  again  beaten  fiat ;  the  dairy- woman,  every  three 
or  four  strokes,  rolling  up  either  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  pat,  and  moving  it  about  in  the  bowl,  to  prevent  its 
sticking.  As  soon  as  the  cloth  fills  with  moisture,  which 
it  extracts  from  the  butter,  and  imbibes  in  the  manner  of 
a  spunge,  it  is  wrung,  and  rewashed  in  clean  cold  water. 
Each  pound  of  butter  requires,  in  cool  weather,  four  or 
five  minutes  to  be  beaten  thoroughly,  but  two  minutes  are 
at  any  time  of  essential  service.  Before  the  dairy- woman 
begins  to  take  the  butter  out  of  the  chum,  she  first  scalds, 
and  then  plunges  immediately  into  cold  water,  evepy  ves- 
sel and  thing  which  she  is  about  to  make  use  of,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  butter  from  sticking  to  them.     In  summer, 
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when  the  butter  is  very  soft,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
nib  them,  after  scalding,  with  salt,  which  greatly  assists 
the  wood  in  retaining  the  moisture.  She  also  puts  her 
own  hands  into  the  hottest  water  she  can  bear  them  in, 
rubs  them  with  salt,  and  immediately  plunges  them  into 
cold  water.  This  she  repeats  as  often  as  she  finds  the 
batter  stick  to  them« 

The  practice  of  washing  butter  in  cold  water  is  so  ge- 
neral, ^t  it  seems  necessary  to  describe  it ;  but  those 
who  can  divest  themselves  of  prejudice,  will  find,  on  trig], 
that  the  butter  may  be  made  better,  and  perfectly  free 
from  milk,  by  beating  and  kneading,  without  pouring  any 
water  on  it.  When  formed  into  pats,  it  may  be  put  into 
a  dish^  and  that  floated  in  water  .till  required;  or  it  may 
be  salted  in  the  usual  i|[ianner« 

The  best  season  for  curing  butter  is  from  the  beginning 
^  August  until  the  end  of  September ;  but  if  the  pasture 
be  rank,  whether  through  soil,  manure,  or  herbage,  it  is 
generally  injudicious  to  put  down  butter  from  it« 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  firkin  be  well  seasoned 
before  butter  be  put  into  it.  The  readiest  qaethod  is  by 
the  use  of  imslaked  lime,  or  a  large  quantity  of  salt-and- 
water  well  boiled,  with  which  it  should  be  scrubbed,  and 
afterwards  thrown  into  cold  water,  to  remain  three  or  four 
days,  till  wanted ;  and  before  receivmg  the  butter,  scrub- 
bed and  rubbed  with  salt. 

To  Put  down  Butter. 

After  being  worked  up  with  salt,  in  the  proportion 
•f  half  an  ounce  to  the  pound  and  half  of  butter,  and  ha- 
ving lain  in  pound  lumps  twenty-four  hours,  the  dairy- 
woman  takes  two  or  three  of  the  lumps,  joins  them  to- 
gether, and  kneads  them  in  the  manner  in  which  paste  » 
kneaded.  This  brings  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  wa- 
tery brine,  which  being  poured  out  of  the  bowl,  the  butter 
is  beaten  with  a  cloth  as  before.  The  jar  having  been  pre- 
viously boiled,  or  otherwise  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  ha- 
ving stood  to  be  perfectly  cool  and  dry,  the  butter  is 
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thrown  into  it^  and  kneaded  down,  as  firm  and  close  as 
p6s8ib1e,  with  the  knuckles  and  the  cloth  alternately ;  be- 
ing careiiil  not  to  have  any  hollow  cell  or  vacuity  for  the 
air  to  lodge  in,  more  particularly  round  the  outsides,  be- 
tween the  butter  and  the  jar ;  for  this  purpose,  she  repeat- 
edly draws  her  finger  round  the  sides  of  the  jar,  pressing 
the  butter  hard,  and  thereby  uniting  intimately  the  jar 
and  the  butter.  It  is  fortunate  when  the  jar  can  be  filled 
at  one  churning ;  but  when  this  cannot  be  done  conveni- 
ently,  the  top  is  left  level,  and  when  the  next  churning  of 
butter  is  to  be  added,  the  surface  is  raised  into  inequaU 
ities,  and  the  two  chumings  mixed  into  one  mass.  The 
jar  being  filled  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  top, 
it  is  filled  up  with  brine,  made  by  boiling  salt  and  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  a  handful  to  a  pint,  ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  straining  it  into  a  cooling  vessel,  and 
when  perfectly  cold,  putting  it  upon  the  butter,  about  one 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  deep.  If  a  wooden  bung  be  put 
upon  this,  a  bladder  laid  over  it,  and  the  jar  kept  in  a  dry 
place,  the  butter  thus  preserved  will  remain  perfectly 
sweet  for  almost  any  length  of  tone*  The  jar  should  be 
wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  resembling  the  up- 
right chum,  the  top  of  it  being  sufficiently  wide  to  admit* 
of  its  being  filled  conveniently^  but  not  wider. 

Another  method  of  Preparing  Battel*. 

Mix  one  part  of  saltpetre,  one  of  common  salt,  and 
two  of  sugar.  This,  thoroughly  wrought  into  the  butter, 
will  keep  it  for  a  very  long  time,  and  communicates  to  it 
no  salt  nor  disagreeable  taste. 

Scotch  method  of  Salting  Butter. 

Wash  the  butter  thoroughly  in  cold  water,  pressing  it 
strongly  and  frequently  with  the  hands  or  broad  pieces 
of  wood,  and  changing  the  water  till  it  comes  off  clear ; 
then  spread  it  out  in  thin  layers,  sprinkle  it  with  salt,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  every  three  pounds  of  but- 
ter, and  work  it  well.  In  this  manner  each  churning  ia 
prepared,  till  the  quantity  required  to  fill  the  kit  is  obtain- 
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ed.  Make  a  pickle  of  salt*  and- water  strong  enough  t& 
bear  an  egg,  and  boil  it  with  two  ounces  of  loaf  sugar. 
Take  each  making  separately,  press  all  the  watery  brine 
from  it,  and  work  it  in  a  little  of  the  prepared  pickle ;  if 
it  should  not  come  o£f  clear,  repeat  the  washing  in  fresh 
pickle.  The  kit  having  been  well  scoured,  rubbed  widi 
dry  salt,  and  rinsed  out  with  a  little  of  the  pickle,  pack 
into  it  separately  each  making  of  butter  to  within  tw» 
inches  of  the  top ;  put  some  pickle  on  it,  and  a  clean  linen 
rag ;  the  head  of  the  vessel  is  then  put  on,  -and  should 
always  be  kept  close  upon  it. 

Method  of  Preserving  Butter  with  Honey. 

Th£  butter  being  cleaned  from  the  milk,  it  is  put  into 
jars,  and  melted  on  a  stove*  or  in  a  water  bath  on  the  fire; 
just  before  it  boils,  it  is  put  in  a  cool  place  to  settle,  and 
must  never  be  stirred.  When  a  little  stiiBT,  the  froth  is  taken 
off  the  top,  and  the  dregs  removed,  it  is  then  worked  up 
with  honey,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  each  pound  of 
butter.  Preserved  in  this  way,  and  potted,  it  will  keep 
as  long  as  salted  butter ;  will  be  found  more  suitable  for 
the  table  when  to  be  eaten  with  sweetmeats,  and,  in  many 
respects,  better  adapted  for  kitchen  use. 

To  make  Salt  Butter  Fresh. 

Put  four  pounds  of  salt  butter  into  a  chum  with  four 
quarts  of  new  milk,  and  a  little  arnatto ;  chum  them  to- 
gether, and  in  about  an  hour  take  out  the  butter,  and  treat 
it  exactly  as  fresh  butter,  washing  it  in  water,  and  adding 
the  customary  quantity  of  salt. 

Cheese. 

In  cheese-making,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
have  good  rennet,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  sto- 
machs of  calves,  hares,  or  poultry;  that  from  the  maw 
or  stomach  of  calves  is  most  commonly  used,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Scotch  method  of  preparing  it  seems  to  be  the  sim- 
plest and  best : — When  the  stomach  or  bags,  usually  term- 
ed the  yiming,  in  dairy  language,  is  taken  from  the  calf  » 
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body,  straw,  or  any  other  imparity  found  in  it,  ought  to  be 
remoTed  from  the  curdled  milk,  which,'  with  the  chyle,  must 
be  carefully  preserved ;  a  handful  of  salt  is  put  inside;  it  is 
then  rolled  up,  and  put  into  a  basin  or  jar,  and  a  handful 
of  salt  strewed  over  it ;  after  standing  closely  covered  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  it  is  taken  out  and  tied  up  in  a  piece  of 
white  paper,  and  hung  up  near  a  fire  to  dry,  like  bacon,  and 
will  be  the  better  for  hanging  a  year  before  it  is  infused* 
When  rennet  is  wanted,  the  bag  with  its  contents  is  cut 
small,  and  put  into  ajar  or  can,  with  a  handful  or  two  of 
salt ;  new  whey,  or  boiled  water,  cooled  to  65^,  is  put 
upon  it.     If  the  stomach  is  from  a  newly-dropped  calf, 
about  three  pints  of  liquor  may  be  employed.    If  the  calf 
has  been  fed  for  four  or  ^ye  weeks,  which  will  yield 
more  rennet  than  that  of  one  twice  that  age,  eight  pints 
or  more  of  liquid  may  be  put  to  the  bag  in  mash.     After 
the  infusion  has  remained  in  the  jar  from  one  to  three 
days,  the  liquid  is  drawn  o£F,  and  about  a  pint  more  of 
whey  or  water  put  on  the  bag ;  when  it  has  stood  a  day 
or  two,  it  is  also  drawn  off,  strained  with  the  first  liquid, 
and  bottled  for  use  as  rennet.     Some  people  put  a  dram- 
glassful  of  whisky  to  each  quart  or  choppin  of  the  rennet. 
Thus  prepared,  it  may  be  used  immediately,  or  kept  fw 
months.     One  table- spoonful  of  it  will  coagulate,  in  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  thirty  gallons,  or  sixty  Scotch  pints,  of 
milk^  which  will  yield  more  than  24  lbs.  avoirdupois  of 
cheese.    In  England^  the  curdled  milk  is  generally  wash- 
ed from  the  stomach,  and  in  consequence,  the  rennet  is 
so  much  weaker  than  that  made  in  Scotland,  that  double 
the  quantity  is  used,  and  it  requires  from  one  to  some- 
times three  hours  to  form  the  milk  into  cm*d.    The  milk 
ought  to  be  set,  that  is,  the  rennet  put  to  it,  at  85^  or  90^ 
of  Fahrenheit,  when  the  heat  of  the  air  is  at  70^  ;  but  as 
the  season  gets  colder,  the  heat  of  the  milk  should  be  in- 
creased, and  covered  till  it  coagulates. 

Cheese-racks  save  labour  in  turning.  The  plate-rack, 
with  four  or  five  tier,  one  above  another,  seems  to  be  the 
best  form.  If  the  cheeses  be  of  different  sizes,  it  ought  to 
be  much  narrower  at  the.  top  than  at  the  bottom ;  and  to 
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fxesexYe  the  eheeaes  from  Termuiy  it  ongkt  to  stand  on 
kg8  abont  two  feel  high,  with  a  broad  base  board  pit- 
jectiDg  oyer  the  legs. 

A  One-Meal  Cheese. 

Whek  the  milk  has  been  bnragfat  in  wann  from  tk 
cow,  it  is  pat  into  the  cheese-tnb,  and  the  rennet  added 
to  it;  the  quantity  must  depend  on  its  strength.  Ai 
soon  as  coagulation  has  taken  place,  the  cord  ia  brokci 
and  gathered.  A  cheese-knife  is  eraplo3^ed  to  cm  tki 
cnrd  in  Tarions  directions ;  and  this  being  allowed  to  8ib> 
side  for  a  short  time,  is  again  cut  by  the  knife  more  firedj 
than  before,  and  the  operation  continued  till  the  whsk 
be  reduced  to  small  uniform  particles.  This  bosineai 
may  occupy  about  the  space  of  twenty  minutes,  after 
-whkh  the  cheese-tub  is  again  co^'ered  with  a  cloth,  aid 
allowed  to  remain  neariy  the  same  length  of  tinse.  A^lwi 
the  particles  have  subaded,  the  whey  is  laded  o%  the 
card  properly  pressed  by  the  bottom  of  the  ekimmiai:^ 
dish,  the  hands,  or  a  semicircular  board  and  weight  adajK* 
ed  to  the  size  of  the  tub.  The  cheese-knife  is  now  e» 
.ployed,  as  before,  to  cut  the  curd,  thereby  promoting  the 
free  separation  of  the  whey ;  and  pressure  is  again  Wf- 
plied  till  it  be  all  drained  off.  The  curd  is  then  put  into 
two  or  three  separate  ressels,  and  the  dairy-womti 
breaks  it  with  Imt  hands  as  small  as  possible.  Duriiu: 
this  part  of  the  process  salt  is  scattered  over  the  cnrd 
and  intimately  mixed  with  it :  the  proportion  is  geueraUy 
regulated  by  taste — a  handful  of  salt  for  every  six  galloD» 
of  milk,  or  about  half  an  ounce  to  the  pound,  may  be  al- 
lowed. 

Having  made  choice  of  a  ^nt,  commonly  made  of  elm* 
with  holes  in  the  lower  part  of  it,  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  curd,  a  cloth  is  spread  over  it,  and  tlie  card 
is  put  in  by  little  and  little,  breaking  it  all  the  while ;  sihI 
having  filled  the  xku  heaped  up,  and  rounded  above  its 
top,  the  cloth  is  folded  over  it,  a  board  of  an  inch  thick 
is  laid  on  the  vat,  and  the  whole  put  into  the  press,  the 
power  of  which  ou^ht  to  be  applied  gradually,  beginning 
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with  about  half  a  hundred- weight.  When  it  has  been  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  prees,  it  is  taken  out^  the  cheese  placed 
in  a  ressei  of  hot  whey  or  water,  to  stand  for  an  hour  or 
two,  to  harden  the  skin.  It  is  then  wiped  dry,  covered 
with  a  clean  dry  cloth  ;  again  placed  in  the  vat,  which  » 
also  wiped  dry,  and  put  under  the  press,  to  remain  for 
SIX  or  eight  hours.  At  this  period  of  the  process,  if  any 
of  the  edges  happen  to  project,  they  are  pared  off,  and  the 
cheese  is  pricked  all  over  with  a  small  bodkin  an  inch  or 
two  deep.  It  is  then  wrapped  in  a  clean  dry  cloth,  and 
replaced  in  the  vat,  twice  a-day,  at  least  during  two  dajrs, 
when  it  is  finally  removed,  and  put  into  the  cheese-rack, 
or  on  a  dry  board,  and  turned  every  day  for  about  a  Week. 
A  small  quantity  of  dry  moss  may  be  put  under  it. 

When  two  meals  of  milk  are  used,  unless  the  weather 
be  very  hot,  a  portion  of  the  creamed  milk  of  the  first 
meal,  as  a  half,  or  third,  being  placed  in  a  brass  pan,  over 
a  furnace,  or  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water,  is  made  scalding 
hot.  Half  of  it  is  then  poured  into  the  pan  in  which  the 
cream  of  this  milk  had  been  placed.  The  hot  milk  and 
cream,  being  now  intimately  mixed^  are  poured  into  the 
cheese-tub,  and  the  warm  milk  added  that  had  just  come 
in  from  the  cow. 

In  making  cheeses  of  the  inferior  kind,  as  from  skim* 
med  milk,  wher^,  from  its  tendency  to  acidity,  there  is  a 
risk  that  it  will  break,  or  curdle,  Ti^ile  over  the  fire,  ^be 
whole  is  brought  to  a  proper  temperature  by  the  addition 
of  hot  water. 

The  cooler  the  milk,  the  more  tender  and  delicate  the 
curd  becomes  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  milk  be  too  hot, 
the  curd  proves  tough  and  hard.  The  principal  thing  in 
skim- milk  cheese  operations  is  cleanliness,  whieb  is  indeed 
the  life  and  soul  of  dairy  management.  Wodden  vessels 
in  which  milk  has  soured,  ought  to  be  washed  with  water 
into  which  some  potash  or-  lime  has  been  thrown,  then 
filled  with  water,  which  should  be  changed  every  hour 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  so,  and  afterwards  scalded  and 
well  dried,  before  milk  be  again  put  into  them. 

The  colouring  matter  amatto  adds  nothing  to  Hie 
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goodness  of  the  cheese,  hut  is  perfectly  harmless.  An 
ounce  of  it  is  sufficient  to  colour  a  hundred-weight  of 
cheese.  When  it  is  to  be  used,  tie  up  as  much  of  the 
substance  as  is  required,  in  a  linen  bag,  and  put  it  into 
half  a  pint  of  warm  water,  to  stand  over  night.  The  whole 
'of  this  infusion  is  in  the  morning  mixed  with  the  milk  m 
the  cheese-tub,  and  the  rag  dipped  in  the  milk  rubbed  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  as  long  as  any  of  the  colouring  mat* 
ter  can  be  made  to  come  away. 

To  produce  the  Blue  Coat,  or  Blue  Mould, 

in  Cheese. 

As  soon  as  the  cheese  has  become  firm  enough  to  be 
handled  with  safety,  it  may  be  brushed  with  a  hard  bm^ 
frequently  dipped  in  whey,  and  when  nearly  dry,  rubbed 
over  with  a  cloth  on  which  fresh  butter  bad  been  spread; 
this  operation  of  washing,  rubbing,  and  turning,  to  be  re- 
peated once  every  day,  for  some  weeks,  or  till  the  cheeie 
has  acquired  a  rich  golden  polish,  and  the  blue  coat  be- 
gins to  appear. 

Stilton  Cheese. 

Take  fifteen  gallons  of  milk,  warm  from  the  cow ;  pot 
twelve  pints  of  sweet  cream  in  a  small  tub,  and  pour  on 
it  a  kettleful  of  boiling  water  ;  stir  it  till  it  be  well 
mixed,  and  then  put  it  into  the  cheese-tub^  with  the  milk; 
when  it  is  at  90°  Fahrenheit,  add  the  rennet,  when  it  has 
coagulated,  break  the  curd  a  little ;  put  a  thin  cloth  over 
it,  and  take  the  whey  off  through  it ;  when  as  much  has 
been  taken  off  as  will  come  easily,  put  the  curd  into  a  bag 
or  net,  and  let  it  hang  till  it  give  over  dripping,  then  cut 
the  curd  in  pieces,  and  lay  it  in  as  much  cold  water  as 
will  cover  it ;  let  it  lie  an  hour,  and  as  the  pieces  are 
taken  out,  strew  a  little  salt  upon  them,  and  put  then 
into  the  vat,  first  breaking  the  top  a  little,  to  make  it  join 
with  the  next  piece  ;  then  lay  a  small  weight  upon  it,  so 
as  not  to  occasion  the  wliey  to  come  off  white.  It  most 
be  turned  every  three  hours  the  first  day,  and  three  times 
a-day  for  three  da^a^  changing  the  cloth  every  time  it  is 
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turned  in  the  vat,  and  keeping  it  under  a  moderate  pres- 
sure ;  it  is  then  taken  out  of  the  vat,  swathed  tight  till  it 
J^egin  to  dry  the  handage,  which  must  be  changed  eVery 
twenty-four  hours ;  it  ought  to  be  rubbed  with  a  little  salt 
before  it  is  bandaged,  and,  for  a  considerable  time,  wiped 
and  turned  every  day.  The  best  season  for  making  this 
cheese  is  from  July  to  October. 

Another  way  to  make  Stilton  Cheese. 

The  rennet  being  added  to  £ft6en  gallons  of  milk,  it 
is  allowed  to  stand  an  hour,  when  the  whey  is  taken  off 
dlowly,  breaking  the  curd  as  little  as  possible ;  this  ope- 
ration will  occupy  about  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half; 
cold  water  is  then  poured  over  the  curd,  so  as  to  cover  it, 
and  when  it  has  stood  twenty  minutes,  the  water  is  drain- 
ed off,  and  the  curd  is  broken,  and  salt  added ;  a  pound 
of  newly-churned  butter,  or  a  quart  of  fresh  cream,  is  then 
rubbed  thoroughly  into  it,  and  it  is  put  into  the  vat^  and 
placed  under  a  pressure  of  about  twenty-two  ounces ;  the 
cloth  is  changed  every  six  or  seven  hours  for  some  days^ 
and  in  five  or  six  days,  it  may  be  taken  out  of  the  vat. 

Auchtertyre  Stilton  Cheese. 

To  fifteen  gallons  of  mid-day  milk,  add  the  cream  taken 
from  the  same  quantity  of  morning  milk,  put  to  it  the 
rennet,  and  when  it  has  coagulated,  break  the  curd  very 
much,  and  let  it  stand  a  little,  that  the  whey  may  rise  to 
the  top ;  take  it  completely  off,  and  work  into  it  from 
six  ounces  to  half  a  pound  of  salt,  according  to  its  strength. 
Place  the  vat  or  hoop  (which  should  be  long  and  nar- 
row, made  open  at  both  ends,  and  without  holes  in  the 
sides — ^thirteen  inches  by  twelve  is  a  good  proportion  for 
this  quantity  of  milk)  in  a  wooden  milk  cooler,  pack  the 
curd  into  it  without  any  cloth  under  it,  and  then  put  on 
the  top  a  round  board  made  to  fit  closely  into  the  vat ; 
place  a  weight  of  four  or  five  pounds  upon  it,  and  next 
evening  shake  the  cheese  carefully  from  the  vat ;  bind 
a  cloth  round  it,  and  change  it  for  a  dry  one  every  day^ 
till  the  cheese  become  firm  and  dry  in  the  skin. 
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Bath  Cream  Cheese. 

Three  gallons  of  new  milk,  one  of  hot  water,  and  one 
pint  of  cream,  are  mixed  together,  and  a  larger  proportion 
of  rennet  added  than  for  milk  alone ;  when  the  cnrd  is 
come,  it  is  hroken  a  little,  and  the  whey  dripped  from 
it ;  a  gallon  of  cold  water  is  then  ponred  over  it,  and  it 
is  again  hroken  and  dripped :  the  same  process  being  re- 
peated a  third  time,  the  curd  is  pnt  into  two  quarts  of 
boiling  water,  and  the  most  of  the  whey  squeezed  out ; 
H  is  liien  drained,  pnt  into  the  vat,  and  pressed  for  three 
hours  ;  turned,  and  pressed  for  three  hours  more,  which 
b  sufficient.     No  salt  nor  colouring  is  necessary. 

A  Day  Cheese. 

One  pint  of  cream  being  mixed  with  twelve  pints  of 
noon-day  milk,  warm  from  the  cow,  a  little  rennet  is 
added,  and  when  the  curd  is  come,  the  whey  is  pressed 
out  gently,  so  as  to  break  the  curd  as  little  as  possiUe ; 
il  is  then  laid  in  a  doth,  and  put  into  a  small  sieve ;  the 
cloth  is  changed  every  hour  during  the  day,  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

It  may  be  served  on  a  breakfast  plate,  with  vine  leaves 
under  it,  and  will  keep  perfectly  good  only  one  day 

New  Cheese. 

To  six  quarts  of  new  milk  from  the  cow,  a  little  hot 
water,  and  rennet  to  turn  it,  are  added ;  when  the  curd  is 
come,  it  is  cut  twice  across  with  a  cheese-knife  or  spoon ; 
then  put  into  a  cheese-cloth,  and  hung  up  ;  in  half  an  hour 
it  is  again  divided  with  the  cheese-knife,  hung  up,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  till  night,  when  it  is  put  into  the  press  ; 
the  following  day  it  is  taken  out,  and  each  side  well  nib- 
bed with  a  little  salt.   It  will  be  fit  for  use  in  two  davs. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 
BREWING. 

PREPARATORY  REMARKS. 

The  atensiU  nmst  be  large  in  proportkm  to  the  extent 
of  the  brewing  to  be  carried  on ;  in  most  families  that  point 
ie  determined  by  the  size  of  the  washing  copper.  For  two 
kinds  of  beer^  namely,  nine  gallona  of  one  sort,  (ale,)  aad 
nine  gallons  of  another  sort,  (table  beer,)  the  capacity  if 
the  copper  should  not  be  less  than  thirteen  gallons.  The 
size  of  the  tnb  most  be  adapted  to  the  mode  of  brewing 
to  be  pursued.  If  it  is  proposed  to  maah  only  twioes,  ils 
capacity  should  be  eighteen  gallons;  it  ought  to  be  nar- 
rower at  top  than  at  bottom.  Two-third  parts  of  any 
broad-bottomed  cask  will  do  very  well  for  carrying  on 
the  operations  of  mashing  in  the  small  way*  A  metal 
cock  is  preferable  to  a  wooden« 

For  coolers,  common  wasbtng-tnbe  will  4p  tolerably 
well.  For  each  firkin  (nine  gallons)  of  liquor  to  be  brew« 
ed,  (containing  ale  and  beer  together,)  let  these  tubs 
contain  on  the  whole  fonrteen  gallons;  if  the  number 
can  be  conreniently  increased,  it  will  expedite  the  cool- 
ing process.  For  a  brewing  of  eighteen  gallons,  whether 
of  the  same  or  different  liquors,  one  sixteen  and  one 
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twelve  gallim  tab  are  required,  the  larger  tab  being  in* 
^  tflided  to  senre  in  the  threefold  capacity  of  receiyer, 
cooler,  and  gyle-ton.  The  tab  intended  to  senre  as  an- 
derback^  or  receiver  of  the  nxnning  wort  from  the  mash* 
tab,  oaght  to  have  its  capacity  divided  into  gallons ;  it 
may  be  done  by  notches  cat  in  the  sarface,  or  small  nails 
driven  into  the  wood.  A  few  paik  shonld  also  be  ready 
at  hand.  A  gyle>tan  oaght  properly  to  be  narrow  in 
proportion  to  its  depth;  bat  a  cask  of  any  shape,  simply 
deprived  of  its  head,  allowing  fifteen  gallons  capacity  for 
every  nine  gallons  of  liqaor  intended  to  be  saffered  to 
ferment  in  it,  will  do  very  welL  A  common  thermo- 
meter, with  a  metal  scale,  enclosed  in  a  tin  case,  sboald 
be  provided  to  ascertain  the  temperatare  of  the  water; 
bat  if  th^e  should  not  be  one  at  hand,  heat  220  mea- 
*  awes,  gallons  or  quarts,  of  water,  according  to  the  quai- 
lity  required,  and,  o^en  it  boils,  add  100  similar  mea- 
sures of  cold  water. 

Barrels  of  eighteen  gallons  capacity  are  moat  conve- 
nient and  economical  for  strong  beer. 

Cleanliness  cannot  be  too  much  attended  to  in  the 
brewing  process.  Some  days  before  brewing,  all  the  casks 
and  tubs  should  be  filled  with  water,  to  render  them 
tight ;  and,  alter  the  brewing  utensils  are  made  use  of, 
they  should  be  thoroughly  washed  out ;  during  the  sum- 
mer, the  vessels  may  be  scoured  with  lime  water ;  and 
the  copper  ought  to  be  kept  especially  dean.  The  mo- 
ment a  cask  is  empty,  fasten  down  the  vent  peg,  and  stop 
the  tap-hole  with  a  cork  well  fitted  and  hammered  into 
its  olace. 
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Pale-coloured  malt  is  preferable  to  amber-coloured 
malt ;  if  it  be  new,  it  should  be  left  exposed  to  the  opeft 
air  one  or  two  days  after  grinding,  before  it  be  used  ;  if 
old,  it  should  be  ground  the  one  day  and  used  the  next. 
When  it  is  ground  too  finely,  it  clogs  the  mash,  and  im- 
pedes the  draining  of  the  wort ;  but  every  grain  should 
be  bruised.  When  economy  is  an  object,  a  quantity  of 
molasses  or  muscovado  sugar  may  be  substituted  for  a 
portion  of  the  malt;  12  lbs.  of  molasses,  or  10  lbs.  of 
sugar,  are  equal  to  one  bushel  of  malt ;  when  used,  it 
may  be  dissolved  in  the  water  employed  for  the  second 
and  third  mashing.  Famham  hops  are  esteemed  the 
best;  Nottinghamshire^  termed  Northclay  hops,  have  a 
rank  flavour  in  beer  newly  brewed,  and  should  therefore 
only  be  used  for  strong  keeping  beers.  Worcester  hops 
have  a  flavour  peculiarly  mild  and  delicate. 

Yeast  produced  from  the  fermentation  of  strong  ale  or 
porter  is  the  best. 

Quantity  of  ale  or  table-beer  to  be  brewed  from  a 
given  quantity  of  malt  and  hops :—  # 

From  a  quarter  of  malt  may  be  brewed  72  gallons  of 
ale,  or  144  of  table-beer ;  or  27  of  ale,  and  90  of  table- 
beer.  In  mashing,  the  quantity  of  water  employed  must 
exceed  the  beer  required  in  the  proportion  of  six  gallons 
to  every  bushel ;  three  will  be  left  in  the  goods,  and  the 
other  three  evaporated  in  the  boiling,  cooling,  and  work- 
ing. The  wort  may  be  all  mixed  together  in  the  gyle- 
tun  ;  or,  if  strong  ale  be  required,  the  first  and  second 
may  be  fermented  separately  from  the  third,  which  will 
be  small  beer.  If  the  strong  ale  be  desired  particularly 
fine,  the  second  and  third  may  be  fermented  together,  or 
each  mashing  may  ba  kept  separate ;  the  first  for  strong 
ale,  the  second  for  keeping  beer,  and  the  third  small  beer 
for  immediate  use. 

If  the  beer  be  not  intended  for  keeping,  one  bushel  of 
malt  and  ten  ounces  of  hops  will  produce  12  gallons  of 
common  or  table-ale ;  and  sJe  brewers  allow  one  measure 
of  such  ale  to  be  equal  to  two  of  small  beer.  From  one 
bushel  of  malt,  therefore^  may  be  brewed  24  gallona  q€ 
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table-beer,  without  any  table-ale ;  or  nine  gallons  of  ale,  and 
six  of  table-beer ;  or  six  of  ale,  and  twelre  of  table-beer. 
This  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  malt  that  should  be  em- 
ployed for  brewing  twelve  gallons  of  table-ale.  If  the 
ale  be  intended  for  keepings  it  is  advisable  to  allow  six 
bushels  (a  boll)  of  pale  raalt  to  brew  a  hogshead  (54 
gallons)  of  good  ale.  The  quantity  of  hops  must  be 
suited  to  the  taste  of  the  consumers ;  for  those  who  do 
not  like  the  strong  flavour  of  the  hop,  two  poirnds  in 
winter  and' three  in  summer  may  be  allowed  to  the  boll. 

The  mashing  is  done  by  two^  three,  and  sometimes 
icfnr  infusions  of  hot  water.  The  degree  of  heat  depends 
on  the  combination  of  so  many  circumstancee,  that  it 
cannot  ]fe  fixed  by  any  certain  rule.  When  too  hot,  it 
forms  the  malt  into  a  pulp  or  paste,  so  that  it  will  wft 
run  out  of  the  mash-tun,  and  the  liquor  will  neither  pro- 
duce wort  of  good  quality,  nor  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity. This  is  more  particularly  the  case  when  the  mah 
it  low  ground,  that  is,  fine.  When  the  water  is  of  too 
^ow  a  heat,  the  beer  will  be  spiritless,  and  liable  to  tuni 
sour.  A  large  quantity  is  mashed  at  a  lower  heat  than 
a  small ;  and  when  beer  is  intended  for  keeping,  the  water 
should  be  of  a  higher  temperature.  Well-made  malt  may 
be  mashed  at  the  highest  heat ;  the  extremes  may  be  sta- 
ted at  146*>  and  190®  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  first  mash  stands  longer,  and  is  taken  at  a  lower 
heat,  than  the  second^  which  again  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  third.  If  the  goods  be  glutinous,  a  longer 
time  will  be  required  for  spending  the  tap,  as  the  draw- 
ing ofif  the  wort  is  called.  After  it  is  drawn  off,  it  should 
be  boiled  as  soon  as  possible. 

When  the  process  of  mashing  commences,  pour  into 
the  mash-tun  four  gallons  of  boiling  water  for  every  peck 
of  malt  to  be  employed ;  if  the  copper  is  not  sufficiently 
capacious,  boil  the  remaining  quantity  of  water  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  add  it  to  the  mash.  When  the  water 
has  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  of,  say  170°,  let  one 
person  gradually  pour  the  malt  into  the  tun,  while  an- 
other stirs  and  xme^  ^^»  "^^^  "^^-^  ^he  water,  which  will 
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occupy  half  an  hour  at  least ;  then  cover  up  the  tun  with 
blankets^  carpets,  or  whatever  else  is  ready  at  hand.  The 
usual  mode  of  covering  with  a  cap  of  grist  is  a  waste  of 
malt.  When  the  mash  has  stood  one  hour  and  a  haK 
in  winter,  and  one  hour  in  summer,  let  the  wort  run 
off  into  the  vessel  destined  to  receive  it,  returning  the 
first  gallon,  which  may  be  thick,  to  the  mash.  While 
this  mash  is  preparing,  let  the  copper  be  again  filled  with 
water  for  the  second  mash,  for  which  two  gallons  of 
water  may  be  employed  for  every  peck.  Let  it  be  pour* 
ed  on  the  malt  by  one  person,  while  another  plies  the  oar 
for  half  an  hour ;  after  it  has  stood  an  hour,  draw  it  off; 
if  it  be  intended  to  brew  only  one  kind  of  liquor,  the 
second  wort  may  run  into  the  receiver  containing  th^ 
first  wort.  The  third  mash  should  be  made  with  the  re- 
maining quantity  of  water,  and  may  stand  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  The  grist  may  be  mashed  in  two  operations ; 
but  it  is  always  preferable  to  make  three  mashes. 

To  boil  the  worU — Put  along  with  the  first  ale  wort 
(supposing  it  to  have  been  kept  separate  for  the  purpose 
of  brewing  ale)  the  whole  quantity  of  hops  into  the  cop- 
per, boil  the  mixture  till  the  liquor  breaks,  or  becomes 
clouded  with  large  fleecy  flakes.  This  wiU  take  place 
probably  when  the  wort  has  been  boiled  about  an  hour 
and  a  half :  the  breaking  or  curdling  is  best  observed  by 
taking  a  basinful  of  the  wort  out  of  the  copper,  and  suf- 
fering it  to  cool,  when  the  flakes  will  be  distinctly,  seen 
in  the  wort.  The  tubs  having  been  raised  on  a  support 
from  the  floor,  and  arranged  for  the  cooling  process,  strain 
the  boiled  liquor  into  them  through  a  riddle  or  flour 
sieve  ;  put  the  hops  back  into  the  copper,  and  boil  them 
again  with  the  second  and  thu'd  wort.  The  cooling  of 
the  boiled  wort  shotdd  be  effected  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition ;  in  summer  it  should  not,  if  possible,  be  laid  at 
a  greater  depth  than  three  inches ;  in  winter  Gve ;  and 
the  coolers  so  disposed  that  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
may  be  the  same.  When  it  has  become  milk-warm,  or 
from  62°  to  65°  Fahrenheit,  strain  it  through  a  sieve 
which  has  a  cloth  laid  over  it,  pour  the  whole  into  the 
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gyle-tuD,  (for  which  the  mash>tua  may  be  ased,  after 
being  cleared  out  and  rinsed  with  water,)  add  the  yeast, 
and,  having  covered  up  the  vessel,  let  it  stand  in  a  mo- 
derately warm  place.  When  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere 
is  more  than  60^,  the  cool  of  the  night  mnst  be  chosen 
to  put  the  beer  to  work.  In  lower  degrees  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  wort  mast  be  set  at  a  greater  heat  than  that 
of  the  air ;  when  the  air  is  at  50^,  the  beer  may  be  set 
to  work  at  50°.  It  should  rather  be  set  at  too  low  than 
too  high  a  temperature.  A  greater  proportion  of  yeast 
is  required  in  winter  than  in  summer ;  and  beer  intended 
to  be  kept  ten  or  twelve  months  will  not  require  so 
nuch  as  that  which  is  to  be  used  immediately.  The  ex- 
tract of  one  quarter  of  malt  will  require,  if  for  keeping, 
six  pints  when  the  atmosphere  is  at  40°,  five  at  60°,  and 
three  at  80° ;  but,  for  those  who  are  not  disposed  to 
study  all  these  particulars,  the  proportion  is  one  quart  of 
good  stiff  yeast  to  about  forty  gallons  of  good  strong 
beer  or  ale  wort,  and  one  pint  and  a  half  to  the  same 
quantity  of  small  beer  wort. 

As  soon  as  the  yeast  is  added  to  the  wort,  the  mixture 
should  be  stirred  for  two  or  three  minutes ;  it  is  a  good 
practice  to  set  the  yeast  to  ferment  before  it  is  wanted, 
by  diluting  it  with  a  portion  of  lukewarm  wort,  adding 
more  wort  as  the  fermentation  proceeds. 

If  the  fermentation  in  the  gyle-tun  be  languid  and  fee- 
ble, one  or  two  large  stone  bottles,  filled  with  hot  water, 
closely  corked,  may  be  let  down  into  the  tub.  The  fer- 
mentation in  the  gyle-tun  is  completed  when  the  head 
of  yeast  begins  to  decline  in  the  middle ;  or,  observe 
when  the  head  of  yeast  has  well  risen,  skim  it  off,  and 
repeat  the  skimming  till  no  more  can  be  separated.  The 
fermentation  of  a  small  quantity  of  beer  is  usually  com- 
pleted in  two  days ;  after  the  collected  yeast  has  stood 
a  day,  the  beer  that  has  separated  from  it  may  be  return- 
ed to  the  skimmed  liquor.  When  the  fermentation  has 
"been  apparently  completed,  draw  off  the  fermented  li- 
quor from  the  thick  sediment  in  the  fermenting  vessel 
into  clean  casks,  "ptevVouslY  rltiaed  with  boiling  water, 
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place  them  with  the  bung-holes  inclined  a  little  to  one 
side.     A  slow  fermentation  will  go  on,  and  the  same  li- 
quor which  overflows  from  the  casks  may  again  (having^ 
been  received  in  a  vessel  placed  underneath  the  casks  for 
that  purpose)  be  used  for  filling  up  the  barrels,  along" 
with  any  kind  of  beer  that  is  ready  at  hand ;  it  is  of  great 
consequence  to  keep  the  casks  constantly  filled.  The  fer- 
mentation ceases  spontaneously  in  &  few  days,  (more  or 
less,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,)  when 
the  casks  must  be  bunged  up.     If  the  brewing  has  been 
properly  conducted,  the  beer  will  be  clear  in  fourteen 
days  at  farthest ;  if  it  be  intended  to  mantle  in  the  glass, 
it  must  be  bottled  o£P  before  the  insensible  fermentation 
in  the  cask  has  ceased,  or,  at  all  events,  immediately  when 
it  has  become  bright.   In  warm  weather  particularly,  the 
casks  should  be  occasionally  examined ;  if  a  hissing  noise 
is  audible  at  the  bung-hole,  the  spile  may  be  left  in 
loosely  till  the  liquor  has  become  quiet ;  or,  which  is  bet- 
ter, check  the  fermentation  by  repeatedly  mopping  the 
cask  all  over  with  cold  water.    The  beer  being  well  pre^ 
pared,  remove  it  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  remain  Sdc 
Use  ;  when  placed  in  the  cellar,  the  bung  must  be  drawn, 
^nd  the  casks  filled  up  quite  full  with  fine  beer,  skimming 
off  the  head  from  time  to  time.     After  being  attended 
In  this  manner  for  a  day  or  two,  the  casks  should  be 
bunged  tight,  and  a  hole  bored  with  a  gimlet  near  the 
bong  for  the  vent  peg,  which  should  -be  left  rather  slack 
For  a  day  or  two.  If  it  be  absolutely  necessary  to  fine  the 
beer  by  artificial  means,  it  may  be  done  by  dissolving  a 
dmall  quantity  of  isinglass  in  stale  sour  beer.   Beer,  when 
Dnce  in  a  fit  state  for  use^  should  not  be  again  agitated. 
It  is  only  requisite  that  the  cask  should  be  tapped  at  such 
^  distance  from  the  bottom  as  to  allow  the  beer,  particu- 
larly if  it  be  strong  beer,  to  flow  clear  of  that  sediment 
irhich  may  have  collected  at  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel. 
Strong  beer  requires  to  be  six  weeks  in  the  cask  if  the 
quantity  be  small ;  half  a  hogshead,  three  or  four  months, 
before  it  be  bottled  ;  keeping  beer  about  a  fortnight,  and 
small  beer  m  week. 

2i 
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The  best  seasons  for  brewing  are  October  and  ManL 
Ale  and  porter  should  be  perfectly  transparent  before 
tbey  are  bottled.  Let  the  bottles  be  dry,  and  leave  them, 
when  filled,  open  for  six  or  eight  hours ;  then  cork  them 
perfectly  aii^tight,  with  good  sound  corks.  The  bottks 
should  be  strait-necked,  smooth,  and  eren  in  the  montlv 
narrowmg  a  very  little  about  the  neck  where  the  middk 
of  the  cork  comes ;  one  inch  and  a  half  of  empty  spice 
should  be  left  between  the  liquor  and  the  lower  snrfiMe 
of  the  cork  in  the  bottle. 

Mangel-Wurzel  Beer. 

For  a  ten-gallon  cask,  boil  in  fourteen  gallons  of  wa- 
ter sixty  pounds  of  mangel-wurzel,  which  has  been  weU 
washed  and  sliced  across,  putting  some  kind  of  weigb 
on  the  roots  to  keep  them  under  water ;  having  b<uled  n 
hour  and  a  half,  they  may  be  taken  out,  well  broken,  ani 
all  the  liquor  pressed  from  the  roots ;  put  it,  and  tfan  in 
which  they  were  boiled,  on  again  to  boil,  with  fonr  oonctf 
of  hops;  let  them  boil  about  an  hour  and  n  half,  tkft 
cool  the  liquor,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  70^  Fahrenheit; 
strain  it  through  a  thick  cloth  laid  over  a  sieve  or  drain- 
er; put  it  into  the  vat  with  about  six  ounces  of  good 
yeast,  stir  it  well,  cover  it,  and  let  it  stand  twenty-fo« 
hours ;  if  the  yeast  has  then  well  risen,  skim  it  off,  and 
barrel  the  beer,  keeping  back  the  thick  sediment.  While 
the  fermentation  goes  on  in  the  cask^  it  may  be  filled  vf 
with  the  beer  left  over,  or  any  other  kind  at  hand ;  whei 
the  fermentation  ceases,  which  may  be  in  two  or  three 
days,  the  cask  must  be  bunged  up,  and  in  a  few  dayi 
more,  the  beer  may  be  used  from  the  cask,  or  bottled. 

These  small  proportions  are  here  given  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  humblest  labourer ;  but  the  beer  will  b^ 
better  made  in  larger  quantities  ;  and  its  strength  may  be 
increased  by  adding  a  greater  proportion  of  mangel- woml ' 
By  this  receipt,  good  keeping  table-beer  will  be  obtaioedi 

Another  cheap  Beer. 
For  a  ten-jiWoiv  c^Vl  ^Iqw  three  ouneea  hops,  uti 
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pounds  bran,  two  ounces  bruised  ginger,  four  pounds  trea- 
cle, four  ounces  good  yeast.  Boil  tbe  hops  and  ginger  in 
fifteen  gallons  of  water  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  add  tbe 
bran,  and  boil  twenty  minutes  longer ;  strain  the  liquor 
on  the  treacle ;  stir  the  mixture  well,  and  let  it  stand  till 
it  becomes  milk- warm,  or  from  60°  to  70°  Fahrenheit ; 
then  strain  it  through  a  thick  cloth  laid  oyer  a  riddle  or 
sieve,  add  four  or  five  ounces  of  yeast,  stir  it  well,  and 
when  cold,  put  it  into  the  cask ;  keep  filling  up  the  cask 
till  it  has  done  working,  which  may  be  in  two  days.  It 
must  then  be  bunged  up,  and  will  be  fit  for  drinking  in 
two  days.  Tt  will  keep  good  in  the  cask  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight — or  it  may  be  bottled. 

This  beer  will  not  be  so  strong  nor  so  cheap  as  the 
mangel-wurzel  beer  ;  but  being  scarcely  more  than  one 
halfpenny  per  bottle,  and  as  good  as  the  b'rewer's  har- 
vest beer,  it  may  be  found  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  farmer  at  a  season  when  mangel-wurzel  cannot  be 
procured.  The  yeast  which  it  affords  will  be  found  ex- 
cellent for  bdcing. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 
KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

In  the  following  directions  for  the  caltnre  of  kitchen 
vegetables,  none  are  included  which,  in  the  climate  of 
Britain,  require  the  aid  of  artificial  heat  to  bring  tbem  to 
maturity ;  as  it  is  presumed,  that  when  such  are  desired, 
an  educated  professional  gardener  will  be  employed,  to 
whom  the  instructions  here  submitted,  as  they  must  ne- 
cessarily be  of  a  limited  nature,  might  possibly  be  of  little 
use.  But  it  is  confidently  anticipated,  that  the  directions 
which  are  given,  if  closely  followed,  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient, in  ordinary  cases,  to  produce  the  desired  result. 

In  choosing  the  situation  most  suitable  for  a  kitchen 
garden,  it  will  be  necessary  to  regai'd  the  aspect,  or  expo* 
sure,  of  the  ground ;  a  southern  exposure  being  always 
considered  much  better  than  any  other ;  and  a  gentle  decH- 
vity  in  that  direction  being  very  desirable.  It  should  be 
screened  to  the  north  and  west  by  a  plantation  of  forest 
trees ;  and,  on  these  sides,  the  trees  may  be  less  than  a  hon- 
dred  yards  from  the  garden ;  but  to  the  south  and  east, 
there  should  be  no  tall  trees^  at  least  within  a  considerable 
distance.  It  is  necessary,  also,  that  there  should  be  a 
sufncient  BXipp\Y  of  water  within  reach ;  and  standings 
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or  soft  water,  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  that  taken  im- 
mediately from  a  spring  or  well. 

The  best  general  soil  for  a  garden  is  a  loam  of  a  mid- 
dling  quality,  partaking  more  of  the  sandy  than  the  clayey 
nature.  If  a  strong  and  a  light  soil  can  both  be  had,  it  will 
be  so  much  the  better,  as  the  different  plants  may  thus 
have  the  ground  best  adapted  to  their  respective  kinds. 


^  Cabbages. 

^  The  best  soil  for  cabbages  is  a  rich  mould,  rather 
I  clayey  than  sandy;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  too  much 
manured,  as  they  are  an  exhausting  crop.  The  kinds 
^  generally  preferred  for  summer  use,  are,  the  small  early 
^  dwai'f,  large  curly  Yorkshire,  early  dwarf  Yorkshire,  early 
Battersea,  and  early  su^r-loaf.  These  are  ready  for  use 
from  April  or  May  to  July ;  for  autumn  and  winter,  the 
imperial,  large  sugar-loaf,  hollow  sugar-loaf,  and  the  long 
or  large-sided.  The  large  Drum,  white  Strasburg,  the 
Scots,  and  the  American  cabbage,  resist  the  sererity  of 
winter,  and  grow  to  a  very  large  size ;  but  they  are  coarse 
kinds.  The  time  of  sowing  for  the  summer  crop  is  the 
beginning  of  the  August  of  the  preceding  year.  An 
open  spot  of  rich  light  earth  must  be  chosen,  and  the 
seeds  of  this,  and  of  all  the  kale  tribe,  require  a  covering 
of  no  more  than  an  eighth,  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  in 
thickness  of  mould.  In  about  six  or  eight  weeks  after 
the  sowing,  or  when  the  plants  have  got  several  leaves, 
they  are  thinned ;  and  those  plants  taken  out  of  the  seed- 
bed are  pricked  into  other  beds,  at  three  inches'  distance 
every  way.  By  these  means,  they  have  room  to  grow 
firm  and  shapely.  In  October  and  November,  part  of 
this  crop  is  finally  planted  out,  the  remainder  early  la 
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the  following  spring ;  and  the  plants  are  set  in  rows  be- 
tween two  and  three  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  asunder  ia 
the  rows.  As  the  cabbages  advance,  the  earth  in  the 
TOWS  must  be  stirred,  and  drawn  round  the  plants  ;  indeed 
the  oftener  the  earth  is  stirred,  the  better  will  be  the 
crop.  In  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  the 
early  cabbages  begin  to  turn  in  their  leaves,  and  to 
harden  in  the  centre,  when,  if  the  leaves  be  bound  close 
with  willow  twigs,  or  strands  of  bass-matting,  they  will 
be  fit  for  use  a  fortnight  the  earlier.  If  the  roots  and 
stems  of  a  portion  of  this  crop  be  allowed  to  remain  af- 
ter the  tops  are  «at  eff,  and  the  ground  delved,  and  per- 
haps manured  in  autumn,  very  fine  cabbages  will  be 
produced  in  the  January  and  February  following.  For 
autumn  and  winter  use,  the  seeds  of  cabbages  are  sown 
in  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  pricked 
oat  into  shady  borders  in  May,  and  allowed  to  lemiin 
there  for  some  weeks.  In  June,  they  are  finally  tmo- 
planted,  at  the  same  distance  as  the  early  kinds.  These 
cabbages  come  to  be  &t  for  use  in  the  antmnm  montlni 
and  continue  good,  in  sheltered  situations,  and  in  ordinary 
seasons,  till  February  or  March.  Of  the  red  cabbagesi 
the  dwarf  dark-red  kind  is  considered  the  best ;  it  may 
be  sown  about  the  end  of  August,  and  planted  out  in 
the  beginning  of  April.  The  white  Strasborg  is  the  ▼»> 
riety  of  which  the  Germans  chiefly  make  their  sour  krooti 
The  long  or  large-sided  cabbage^  being  rather  tender) 
should  not  be  sown  till  May,  nor  planted  out  till  July. 

Savoys. 

The  principal  sorts  are  the  yellow  and  the  green; 
the  green  being  considered  the  hardiest.  They  are  sows 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and  planted  out  in  June,  con- 
siderably closer  than  the  common  cabbage.  If  savoys  be 
wanted  before  winter,  the  seed  must  be  sown  in  Febniay> 
or  even  in  the  autumn  before :  in  the  last  case,  fine  lar^ 
plants  will  be  ready  for  the  table  in  September  or  Ocio* 
her.     The  later  crop  affords  a  supply  till  February  or 
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March.     SaToys  are  reckoned  better  when  somewhat 
pinched  by  the  frost. 

If  cabbages  be  planted,  year  after  year,  in  the  same 
ground,  they  will  become  sickly  and  stunted ;  it  is  there- 
fore advisable  to  change  the  cabbage  ground  every  year. 

Open  Kale. 

Young  plants  of  the  common  cabbage  are  now  ge- 
nerally used  as  coleworts  ;  for  this  purpose,  either  the 
sugar-loaf  or  the  large  York  is  sown  about  the  middle 
or  end  of  June,  and  planted  out  in  the  end  of  July,  or 
beginning  of  August,  to  be  ready  for  use  in  winter. 

Scots  Kale 

Is  sown  in  the  beginning  of  July ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  month  of  August,  the  young  plants  are  set  out  in 
rows  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  and  ten  inches'  distance  in 
the  rows.  This  green  will  not  be  tender  until  it  have  en- 
dured some  sharp  frosts.  When  kale  is  planted  out,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  water  to  the  roots,  should  the 
weather  be  dry :  no  other  attention  is  requisite,  except 
that  of  drawing  the  earth  to  the  stems  before  winter. 

Brussels  Sprouts 

Are  sown  in  March  or  April ;  the  seedlings  planted 
out  in  June  preferring  showery  weather,  or  watering  caie>* 
fully  at  the  root :  they  are  earthed  up  in  October,  and 
are  ready  for  use  by  midwinter.  As  they  grow  upright, 
they  may  be  planted  closer  than  other  kinds  of  greensi 

Cauliflower. 

The  seed  of  the  early  crop  of  cauliflower  is  sown  about 
the  20th  of  the  August  of  the  preceding  year  in  beds. 
In  September  the  seedlings  are  pricked  into  a  dry  bor- 
der, near  a  wall,  where  they  may  be  hooped  over,  and 
defended  with  bass  mats,  daring  the  severe  frosts  of  win- 
ter. In  the  month  of  March  they  are  finally  planted 
out,  giving  water  liberally  now  and  afterwards,  should 
the  weather  be  dry.  Tbej  are  planted  in  rows  about  two 
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feet  and  a  half  arander,  and  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows ; 
but  they  mnst  not  be  set  deep  in  the  ground.  After  this 
they  must  have  repeated  hoeings,  and  the  earth  nrast  be 
drawn  close  up  to  the  roots  and  stems.  To  diirersify 
the  time  of  forming  heads,  some  of  the  early  cauliflowers 
are  planted  out  on  different  successive  occasions.  Cauli- 
flower will  thrive  the  better  that  it  have  liberal  supplies 
of  the  cleanings  of  the  stable  and  cow-house. 

Brocoli. 

Thbre  are  many  varieties  of  brocoli ;  but  the  mos 
useful  kinds  are  the  dwarf  sulphur- coloured,  and  the  kind 
called  green  brocoli.  For  an  autumn  crop,  the  seed  is 
•own  in  April,  and  planted  out  in  the  beginning  of  June. 
For  a  spring  crop  in  the  following  year,  the  seed  is  sown 
late  in  May,  or  even  in  June ;  the  seedlings  are  afte^ 
wards  placed  in  nursery  beds^  where  they  reoaain  till  tbe 
middle  or  end  of  July,  when  they  are  finally  transplanted 
in  lines,  two  feet  asunder,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  apart  in 
the  lines.  Water  is  given  in  dry  weather ;  and  they  an 
hoed  and  earthed  up  like  cauliflower.  The  heads  of  win* 
ter  brocoli  generally  appear  early  in  January,  and  coa- 
tinuo  till  April.  A  light  and  deep,  but  rich  soil,  in  sd 
opc'u  situation,  is  to  be  preferred  for  them.  Sea-wreed  is 
a  useful  manure  for  brocoli,  and  will  prerent  the  grabs 
infesting  its  roots. 

Kohl-rabbi. 

Of  the  khol^rabbi,  or  turnip-rooted  cabfai4^  there  nt 
t\ix>  varieties ;  the  one  having  the  stem  swelling  dbote 
ground ;  Uie  other  having  this  turnip-like  protobennce  in 
it.  This  plant  may  be  odti^rated  in  the  sane  iianrr  ts 
brocoli :  it  is  very  hardy. 

Turnip. 

Most  $oits  of  taraip  like  a  sandy  soil  aot  lecealk 
viamined ;  b«t  the  yellow  Dutch  tmnip  does  beet  in  a 
|ro«d  ^k  For  a  sprinc  crop  the  earh*  Di  "i 
|N>efnTe^ ;  u  vtvv  Vie  ^wxt,  hraadc  ^ 
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April,  iiiuiog  a  little  fine  earth  with  the  seed  to  make  it 
divide  more  equally.  A  small  sowing  of  this  kind  may 
be  made  every  month  from  April  to  August,  in  order  to 
bare  them  throughout  the  summer  in  a  young  state  for 
the  table.  For  a  winter  crop,  the  yellow  Dutch  turnip 
is  considered  superior  to  any  other  kind;  it  is  sown 
thickly  about  the  middle  of  July ;  and,  if  rain  do  not  oc- 
cur, frequent  watering  will  be  necessary.  When  the  root 
leaves  are  about  an  inch  broad,  the  young  plants  are 
thinned  to  within  six  or  eight  inches*  distance  from  each 
other.  To  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  turnip-fly,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  dust  quick-lime  lightly  over  the  crop  while  it 
is  in  the  seed-leef.  Should  the  young  plants  threaten  to 
run  to  flower,  they  may  be  trodden  down^  by  gently  pla- 
cing the  foot  on  the  centre  of  the  plant.  If  turnips  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  throughout  the  winter, 
the  top  leaves  form  excellent  greens  early  in  spring.  The 
Swedish,  the  stone,  and  the  yellow,  are  all  likewise  good 
winter  turnips. 

Carrot. 

Carrots  thrive  best  in  a  light  soil,  with  a  mixture  of 
sand ;  it  should  be  delved  very  deep,  or  even  trenched, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  well  broken  with  the  spade.. 
Pigeon's  dung  added  to  the  carrot  ground  promotes  their 
health,  by  preventing  the  attacks  of  insects ;  when  any 
6ther  manure  is  used,  it  should  be  buried  deep,  that  the 
roots  may  not  touch  it.  In  general,  it  is  best  to  make 
the  carrots  the  second  crop  after  manuring.  For  the  prin- 
cipal crop,  the  orange  carrot,  or  the  red  or  field  carroty 
is  preferred  ;  it  is  sown  in  March  or  April — ^in  light 
soils  not  till  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May.  The 
seeds  must  be  rubbed  between  the  bands  with  some  dry 
sand  to  separate  them  ;  and,  as  they  are  very  light,  a  calm 
day  must  be  chosen  ;  they  should  be  trodden  in  before 
raking.  When  the  plants  come  up,  several  successive 
boeings  are  given ;  at  first  with  a  three-inch,  and  latterly 
with  a  six-inch  hoe.     The  plants  are  thinned  either  by^ 
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drawing  yoiiDg  plants  for  use,  or  by  hoeing^  till  they  are 
within  eight  or  ten  inches  of  each  other^  if  broadcast ;  bat 
if  in  drills,  which  should  be  a  foot  apart,  till  they  are  six 
or  8e?en  inches  separate.  If  the  hoeing  is  not  done  in 
showery  weather,  a  reg^olar  watering  most  be  giiren  after 
the  operation.  For  an  eariy  crop,  the  early  horn-carrot 
is  Qsed ;  it  is  sown  before  the  first  of  Febmaryy  in  a  warn 
border,  which  must  be  hooped  o^er,  and  covered  with 
mats  daring  frost.  A  bed  of  the  late  horn-carrot  maybe 
sown  in  June  or  July,  to  afford  young  roots  in  the  autumn 
months.  Carrots  are  taken  up  at  the  first  approach  of 
winter,  cleaned,  and  stored  up  with  sand  in  a  place  that 
will  exclude  the  frost. 

Parsnip. 

This  plant  requires  a  stronger  soil  than  the  carrot ;  it 
prefers  a  light  loam ;  but  any  soil  will  do,  provided  it  be 
pretty  deep.  The  seed,  which  should  never  be  more 
than  a  year  old,  is  sown  in  March ;  the  plants  are  afitar* 
wards  thinned  out  to  about  eight  or  ten  inches  asunder, 
and  are  kept  clear  of  weeds.  When  the  leaves  begin  to 
decay,  the  roots  are  fit  for  use.  They  may  be  stored  as 
carrots ;  or,  as  frost  will  not  injure  them,  they  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  till  the  beginning  of 
February ;  but  not  longer,  as  then  the  flower-stalks  begin 
to  form,  when  the  roots  would  become  stringy^ 

Scorzonera. 

The  seeds  of  scorzonera  are  sown  in  the  middle  ot 
April,  in  a  cool  deep  soil,  in  drills  about  a  foot  separate. 
Afterwards  the  plants  are  thinned  out  to  within  four 
inches  apart.  The  roots  may  be  either  lifted  in  November, 
and  stored  as  carrots,  or  they  may  remain  in  the  ground 
all  winter. 

Salsify. 

Salsify  is  sown  in  April,  and  afterwards  thinned  to 
within  six  or  eight  inches  apart.  A  mellow  and  deep 
soil  affords  the  besl  ^lauts.     The  roots  may  remain  in 
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the  groandi  and  be  taken  up  as  wanted  throughout  the 
winter. 

Skirret. 

A  LIGHT  deep  soil  is  most  suitable  for  tlie  skirret,  and 
should  it  be  naturally  moist,  so  much  the  better.  In  dry 
soils,  or  in  long-continued  droughts,  watering  is  advi- 
sable. The  seeds  are  sown  in  April,  and  repeated  thin- 
ning and  hoeing  are  necessary.  When  the  leaves  begin 
to  decay  in  autumn,  the  roots  are  fit  for  use  ;  they  will 
not  be  injured  by  frost,  and  may  therefore  remain  in  the 
ground  till  wanted. 

Red  Beet. 

Ued  beet  requires  a  light,  bat  rich  soil,  of  considerap 
b)e  depth,  that  has  not  been  recently  manured.  The 
ground  should  be  trenched,  or  very  deeply  delved,  and 
broken  small  with  the  spade.  The  seed  is  sown  in  Aprils 
in  drills  an  inch  deep,  and  fifteen  inches  asunder.  In 
autumn,  beet-root  is  generally  stored  amongst  sand  in  a 
cellar,  or  some  place  that  will  completely  exclude  the 
frost.  In  lifting  it,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  roota 
be  not  anywise  injured  or  brokmi,  as  they  bleed  much  i 
for  the  same  reason,  the  leaves  most  be  cat  off  at  least  an 
inch  above  the  top  of  the  root. 

White  Beet. 

This  kind  of  beet  is  cultivated  only  for  its  leaves, 
which  are  used  as  spinach.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  in  an  open  spot  of  groiond.  When 
the  plants  have  put  out  four  leaves,  they  are  hoed,  and 
thinned  out  to  at  least  foar  inches  asunder.  A  month 
afterwards  a  second  hoeing  is  given,  leaving  the  plants 
about  eight  inches  separate.  The  outer  leaves  being  first 
picked  off  for  use,  a  succession  is  afiorded  for  the  whole 
season. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  means  of  the  tubeoa^ 
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which  are  cut  in  the  manner  of  potato-sets,  and  planted 

in  any  light  soil  and  open  situation,  in  the  end  of  March. 

They  are  placed  in  rows  three  feet  asunder^  and  a  foot 

or  fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows.     In  September  they 

are  fit  for  use,  and  may  be  left  in  the  ground^  and  dug  up 

as  wanted  throughout  the  winter,  being  best  when  newly 

raised. 

* 

Potato. 

The  varieties  of  the  potato  are  very  numerous ;  and 
as  no  particular  kind  will  continue  in  perfection  much 
more  than  fourteen  years,  new  kinds  are  continually  suc- 
ceeding those  that  have  worn  out.     At  present,  for  a 
summer  crop,  the  ash-leaved^  early  dwarf,  and  champion, 
are  esteemed ;  and,  for  the  wmter  crop,  the  American, 
large  and  small,  and  the  kidney,  are  excellent.     They 
will  thrive  in  any  light  soil,  in  a  free  airy  situation ;  and 
if  quantity  of  produce  be  particularly  desired,  too  much 
manure  can  hfu*dly  be  given  ;  but  they  will  be  of  a  more 
delicate  flavour  from  ground  not  recently  enriched.    The 
potato  is  propagated  by  cuts  of  the  Inbens,  leaving  one 
or  two  eyes  or  buds  to  each  cut,  and  eradicating  all  clus- 
tered eyes.      The  best  shaped  and  cleanest  potatoes  are 
selected  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  cuts  are  the  better  for 
being  allowed  to  dry  for  a  day  or  two  before  planting. 
They  are  planted  in  drills,  and  covered  to  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  inches ;  and  for  the  early  crop,  which  may 
be  planted  in  a  light  warm  border,  about  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  March,  sixteen  inches  between  the  lines,  and 
seven  or  eight  inches  between  each  plant,  is  sufficient  ; 
but,  for  the  principal  crop,  which  must  be  planted  about 
the  middle  or  end  of  April,  two  feet  is  allowed  between 
the  rows,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  between  the 
plants.     The  only  attention  the  crop  requires  is  hoeing, 
and  drawing  the  earth  to  the  stems.     The  oftener  this 
last  operation  is  performed,  the  greater  will  be  the  pro- 
duce.    The  early  planted  potatoes  will  be  fit  for  use  in 
June  and  July.    Only  a  few  of  them  should  be  taken  up 
at  a  time,  as  t^xe^  Yf'\\\  iio\.  k«^i^  ^ood  beyond  a  day  or 
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two.  la  autumn  the  principal  crop  will  be  known  to  be 
ripe,  when  the  tops  of  the  plants  change  to  a  yellow 
colour  ;  they  should  then  be  taken  up,  and  stored  in  as 
clean  and  dry  a  state  as  possible.  The  best  way  of  keep- 
ing them  is  in  heaps  on  the  ground,  covering  well  with 
straw  and  earth,  so  as  completely  to  exclude  the  frost. 

Peas. 

If  peas  be  sown  in  newly-enriched  ground,  they  will 
be  apt  to  run  to  haums ;  they  are  therefore  seldom  sown 
till  the  second  year  after  manuring.  Some  of  the  early 
kinds,  as  the  Charleton,  golden,  and  Reading,  are  gene- 
rally sown  towar<is  the  end  of  October,  in  front  of  a  south 
wall ;  and  if  slightly  protected  by  means  of  branches  of 
evergreens,  or  old  peas-haum,  the  crop  will  survive  the 
winter,  and  produce  young  peas  by  the  end  of  May.  In 
January  and  February,  more  of  the  early  sorts  are  sown 
for  a  succession ;  and  in  March  and  April,  full  crops  of 
the  later  peas  must  be  sown.  Some  of  the  smaller  late 
kinds,  as  the  blue  Prussian,  dwarf  marrowfat,  Spanish 
dwarf,  and  Leadmaa's  dwarf,  if  well  earthed  up,  and  the 
rows  not  too  near  each  other,  may  do  without  sticking. 
Of  the  large  and  late  kinds,  the  tall  marrowfat,  green 
marrowfat,  grey  rounceval,  and  the  sugar  pea,  have  long . 
retained  their  character.  The  ]ai*ge  kinds  require  nearly 
four  feet  distance  between  the  rows.  The  young  plants 
are  frequently  hoed ;  when  they  are  three  or  four  inches 
high,  the  earth  is  drawn  to  the  rows ;  and  when  about 
eight  or  ten  inches  high,  they  must  be  sticked  ;  the 
smallest  kinds  may  have  sticks  three  feet,  tbb  early  sorts 
and  dwarf  marrowfat  five  feet,  and  the  larger  sorts  seven 
or  eight  feet  high.  When  branches  for  sticking  cannot 
he  procnred>  two  lines  of  strong  packthread,  on  each 
side  of  the  rows,  may  be  substituted.  To  prevent  the 
attacks  of  mice,  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful,  in  sow- 
ing peas,  that  none  be  left  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 
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Beans. 

The  early  sorts,  such  as  the  Mazs^n  and  Lisbon^ 
are  sown  in  the  end  of  October,  in  front  of  a.wa])  or 
hedge.  The  plants  are  earthed  up  in  November^  as  tbey 
adyance ;  but,  in  earliiing  up  beans,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
yery  careful  that  the  earth  do  not  fall  on  the  centre  of 
the  plant.  In  severe  frost  some  haum  or  fern  is  laid 
over  them.  In  March  and  Aprils  as  they  begin  to  show 
flower,  they  are  kept  dose  to  the  fence  by  means  of  pack- 
thread ;  and,  in  order  to  forward  the  production  of  pods, 
when  tlie  lower  blossoms  begin  to  fade,  the  tops  of  the 
stems  are  pinched  off.  In  February  and  March,  fsll 
crops  of  the  late  and  large  beans,  as  the  Windsor,  Sand- 
wich, and  long  podded,  are  planted  in  drills  two  inches 
deep,  allowing  two  and  a  halif  or  three  feet  between  the 
rows. 

Kidney,  or  French  Bean. 

The  dwarf  kidney-bean  requires  no  support  from 
sticks,  but,  as  it  is  tender,  must  be  sown  before  the  mid- 
dle or  eud  of  April ;  it  may  then  be  sown  in  drills,  from 
two  to  three  feet  asunder,  and  about  three  inches  sepa- 
rate in  the  lines,  covering  with  something  less  than  two 
inches  of  soil.  As  the  plants  advance,  they  are  hoed 
and  cleared  of  weeds,  a  little  earth  being,  at  the  same 
time,  drawn  to  the  stems.  The  most  esteemed  Idnds 
are,  the  speckled  dwarf,  early  black  or  negro,  and  etriy 
white  dwarf.  The  scarlet  runner,  being  more  tender  than 
the  dwarf  kinds,  must  not  be  8o^vn  till  about  the  middle 
of  May ;  and,  as  tall  slight  stakes  must  be  placed  for  it 
to  climb  upon,  the  distance  between  the  rows  is  general- 
ly four  feet.  The  kidney-beans  like  a  good,  light,  rich 
soil. 

Spinach. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  spinach ;  the  prickly-seeded, 
for  winter,  and  the  smooth-seeded,  for  summer  use.  Tlie 
winter  ciop  \a  Bovm,  «i\\)aKs  Vcl  ^x^iis^  or  broadcast,  in  the 
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beginniog  of  Angust,  when  rains  may  be  expected.  A 
light,  dry,  but  rich  soil,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  is  desi- 
rable. When  the  plants  show  four  leaves,  the  ground 
aronnd  them  is  hoed,  and  the  spinach  moderately  thin- 
ned ;  the  hoeing  is  repeated  as  the  weeds  grow.  In 
February,  when  a  few  dry  days  may  occur,  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  stirred,  the  plants  cleaned,  and  agaia 
^nned  out.  With  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  with 
due  attention,  the  winter  spinach  should  afford  success* 
ive  gatherings  from  November^  and,  in  mild  weather^ 
throughout  the  winter,  till  April  or  May.  The  first 
sowing  of  the  summer  spinach  is  made  in  a  sheltered 
border  in  January.  If  sown  broadcast,  it  is  first  thinned 
out  to  three  inches,  and,  at  subsequent  hoeings,  to  eight 
or  ten  inches  apart.  Successive  sowings  are  made  in 
February,  Mardi^  and  April ;  and  these  are  at  once 
thinned  out  to  six  or  eight  inches  apart. . 

Asparagus. 

Asparagus  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  red-topped,  which 
produces  the  larger  shoots^  and  the  green-topped,  whick 
are  considered  of  the  more  delicate  flayour.  The  best 
way  of  propagating  asparagus  is  by  means  of  seed.  la 
the  month  of  March  it  is  sown  in  shallow  drills,  six 
inches  asunder,  and  earthed  in  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  deep.  The  young  plants  are  kept  as  free  of  weeds 
as  possible  during  the  summer ;  and  in  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, some  litter  is  spread  over  the  snrfJBLce  oi  the  ground 
to  protect  them  from  frost.  In  the  following  spring, 
about  April,  the  seedlings  are  transplanted  to  the  quarter 
in  which  they  are  to  remain.  The  soil  of  this  quarter 
must  not  be  less  than  two  and  a  half  feet  deep ;  it  should 
be  light,  but  rich ;  damp  ground,  or  a  wet  subsoil,  would 
be  very  unsuitable;  nothing  is  better  than  a  sandy  loam, 
well  mixed  with  rotten  dung,  or  sea-weed ;  and  before 
planting  a  bed,  it  should  be  well  trenched  over  to  the  depth 
of  the  soil,  burymg  abundance  of  manure  in  the  bottom. 
The  seedling  plants  are  cautiously  raised  with  a  narrow- 
pronged  foric ;  and  Jwhen  they  are  taken  u^^  th&  i^&KsMk 
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are  kept  in  a  little  earth  till  replanted :  they  being  very 
apt  to  be  injured  by  exposure  to  the  air.  A  trencb, 
about  six  inches  deep,  being  prepared,  the  roots  are  care- 
fuUy  laid  in,  a  foot  distant  from  each  other^  the  budi 
or  crowns  being  kept  upright^  and  about  two  inches  be- 
low the  surface.  A  foot  between  each  ordinary  trendi 
is  reckoned  sufficient,  but  between  every  four  rows  a 
double  distance  is  left  for  an  alley.  In  dry  weather  the 
new-planted  beds  should  be  carefully  watered.  Serenl 
hoeings,  generally  three,  are  given  in  the  course  of  the 
summer.  In  the  end  of  September,  the  haum  decays, 
and  is  cut  away ;  and  small  stable-dung  or  sea-weed  is 
spread  on  the  bed,  previously  stirring  the  surface  with 
a  fork.  In  spring,  just  before  the  buds  begin  to  appear, 
the  intervals  of  the  beds  are  slightly  delved  over  with 
the  narrow-pronged  fork,  raking  afterwards,  with  great 
delicacy  of  hand.  The  same  practice,  both  for  antuma 
and  spring,  is  observed  for  the  second  year,  it  being  only 
in  the  third  year  after  planting  out^  or  the  fourth  from 
the  time  of  sowing,  that  cutting  for  the  table  is  begun. 
In  April  a  few  shoots  may  generally  be  cut ;  in  May  and 
June  they  will  be  plentiful.  In  the  first  productive  sea- 
son only  the  large  shoots  are  taken,  but  in  subsequent 
years  all  the  shoots  are  gathered  as  they  advance  till  the 
end  of  the  month  of  June.  Shoots,  two  inches  under 
ground,  and  three  or  four  above,  are  the  best  for  the 
table  ;  and,  in  cutting  them,  some  of  the  earth  is  first  re- 
moved, in  order  to  avoid  the  succeeding  buds  below.  An 
asparagus  quarter  should  not  contain  less  than  a  fall  of 
ground,  as  it  often  takes  that  quantity  to  furnish  a  good 
dish  at  one  time. 

Sea-Kale. 

The  best  mode  of  propagating  sea-kale  is  by  sowing 
it.  The  soil  intended  for  it  should  be  sandy  and  light, 
but  mixed  with  fiae  rich  mould ;  and  of  all  manures  for 
this  crop,  drift- ware  or  sea- weed  is  the  best.  The  ground 
must  be  trenched  at  least  two  feet  deep,  and  in  March 
the  seed  is  sown,  «i\)0\xX  X^o  \Tvdi^<&  dee^ ;  they  may  be 
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set  in  a  triangnlar  form,  six  inches  apart,  leaving  a  space 
of  two  feet  between  the  triangles.  To  ensure  a  produce^ 
it  may  be  as  well  to  drop  in  two  or  more  seeds  into  each 
hole^  and  to  thin  out  afterwards  the  superfluous  plants. 
For  the  first  summer  no  attention  will  be  required  in  the 
culture,  except  that  of  keeping  the  plants  clear  of  weeds. 
In  November  the  whole  bed  is  covered  with  rotten  stable- 
litter,  as  is  done  with  asparagus.  During  the  second  year 
the  same  plan  is/ollowed.  In  the  third  year  most  of  the 
plants  will  be  strong  enough  to  be  blanched  for  use ;  this 
is  done  by  placing  blanching  covers  over  the  plants  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  decayed  in  the  end  of  autumn,  and 
then  covering  up  the  whole  bed  with  stable-dung,  pack- 
ing it  closely  between  the  pots,  and  heaping  it  over  the 
tops  of  them  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  or  more.  By  this 
mode  the  sea-kale  will  be  fit  for  cutting  in  January  and 
February.  If  the  heat  of  the  litter  at  any  time  decline, 
which  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  introducing  a  ther-' 
mometer  into  several  of  the  blanching  pots,  some  new 
stable- dung  must  be  mixed  with  it.  The  blanching  pots, 
mentioned  above,  are  made  for  the  purpose ;  they  have 
movable  covers  that  fit  down  closely,  and  they  are  near- 
ly as  wide  at  top  as  at  bottom,  in  order  to  give  room  for 
cutting  such  shoots  as  may  be  ready,  without  breaking 
the  others.  It  is  necessary  to  have  from  thirty  to  fifty  of 
such  covers.  A  less  expensive  mode  of  blanching  is,  by 
covering  the  sea-kale  beds  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  and  a 
half  with  leaves  as  they  fall  from  the  trees  in  autumn, 
adding,  over  all,  a  very  slight  layer  of  long  stable-litter 
to  prevent  the  leaves  being  blown  about.  In  this  man- 
ner the  shoots  will  be  very  sweet  and  tender ;  but  they 
will  not  be  produced  so  early  as  by  the  former  method. 

Onions. 

The  soil  for  onions  should  be  light,  and  not  recently 
manured ;  it  should  be  well  delved  and  broken  fine,  and 
exactly  levelled.  There  are  several  varieties  in  use,  but 
the  Strasburg  may  be  mentioned  as  being  as  good  as  any. 
For  the  principal  crop,  the  seed  is  sown  in  February  or 
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the  hegimuag  of  March ;  but»  should  the  kfflbd  be  hesvyt 
it  is  better  to  defer  the  sowing  till  the  esd  of  March  oc 
beginiuDg  of  April.  The  seed  is  sovn  broaidcast ;  airory 
sjight  coverisg  of  earth  is  givei^  and  the  gnmiul  is  nun- 
ly  smoothed  over  with  the  rake.  A  first  hoeiDg  ia  g^fct 
T^hen  the  plants  have  advanced  three  or  fou;  inches  k 
growth,  and  they  are  then  thinned  oat  wiA  the  haad.^ 
about  four  inches  apart.  Another  hoeing  ia  givea  ahoat 
a  month  or  six  weeks  afterwa]:ds,  wheii  tlM»  plants  ait 
s^led  out  to  about  six  inches  square.  After  this  tks 
hoe  must  never  be  used,  but  any  large  weeda  most  bs 
drawn  out  with  the  hand.  If  the  weatb^  be  dry  at  tU 
time  of  thinning,  a  plentiful  watering  must  ivimedi^Btely 
afterwards  be  given.  About  the  end  of  Augoat  the 
qrop  will  be  known  to  be  ripe  by  the  leayea  falling  dow& 
The  onions  are  then  drawn,  and  laid  out  on  a  gravd  vilk 
in  some  dry  spot,  and  occasionally  turned.  In  a  iioct- 
night  they  are  generally  found  to  be  firm  eaoi^h  te 
keeping,  and  must  be  stored  in  a  dry  garret  oi:  loli»  ei- 
eluding  them  as  much  as  may  be  from  the  air.  TSa 
crop  of  winter  onions  is  sown  in  August  or  beginning  of 
September ;  tbey  are  thinned  in  the  usual  way,  and  weedi 
must  be  carefully  kept  down.  In  the  spring,  when  the 
keeping  onions  fail,  part  of  these  may  be  drawn  for  un^ 
the  remainder  will  be  ready  in  the  early  part  of  summer- 
About  the  month  of  May,  any  of  the  stalks  which  appeu 
to  be  pushing  a  flower-stem  must  be  thrown  out,  and» 
to  check  this  tendency,  the  rest  of  this  crop  should  be 
laid  down,  which  is  done  by  passing  the  handle  of  a  nke 
horizontally  along  the  bed,  so  as  to  strike  the  stems  ib 
inch  or  two  above  the  bulb,  and  bend  them  flat  down. 
Winter  onions  thus  managed  may  be  taken  up  about  the 
end  of  June,  and  are  generally  firm,  and  keep  long.  For 
pickling,  the  small  silver-skinned  variety  is  best ;  thef 
should  be  sown  pretty  thickly  about  the  middle  of  Apiii* 
in  light  and  very  poor  land,  as  they  are  not  required  d 
a  large  size  for  this  purpose  ;  they  need  not  be  thinned, 
unless  when  they  rise  absolutely  in  clusters.  They  i^l 
be  fit  for  use  Vn  j^M^M^t. 
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Leek. 

Lbsks  aes"  rabed  much  in  lihe  same  way  as  oniooB* 
There  are  Uiree  varieties  of  thenii ;  the  narrow-leaved  ok 
£laaders>  the  hroad-leaved  or  tall  London,  and  the  Scotch 
or  flag^leek ;  this  last  is  by  much  the  most  hardy.  The^p 
ane,.  about  the  beginning  of  March,  sown  closely  in  bedsi 
aod  in  June  or  July  are  planted  out  in  rows^  first  trim* 
ming  off  the  lips  of  the  leaves  and  the  points  of  the  £«* 
Irons  rootSk  A  good  way  is,  to  make  a  deep  hole  with 
a  dibble,  and  merely  lay  in  the  leek  plant  up  to  the  leavaS) 
without  closing  the  earth  about  it ;  this  encourages  the 
stem  to  swell  and  lengthen,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
blanches  it.  But  this  plan  may  be  adopted  only  in  moist 
ireather,  or  the  plants  must  be  well  watered,  to  ensure 
their  taking  root.  If  the  leaves  be  topped  two  or  three 
times  during  the  summer,  the  leeks  will  grow  to  a  larger 
size.     They  are  ready  for  use  in  autunm  and  winter. 

Cibol. 

Cibol s  are  raised  from  seeds,  which  are  sown  in  July. 
The  seedling  plants  soon  appear  ^  but,  in  the  course  of 
the  montii  of  October,  the  leaves  go  off,  and  lite  ground 
seems  quite  bare.  In  January,  however,  they  again  be*- 
gin  to  shoot,  and  by  March  they  are  fit  for  use. 

Chives. 

,  Chivbs  are  readily  propagated  by  parting  the  roota^ 
either  in  autumn  or  spring,  and  they  will  grow  in  any 
aoil  or  situation.  They  should  be  repeatedly  cut  during 
the  summer,  the  successive  leaves  produced  in  this  way 
being  more  tender.  A  small  bed  or  border  thus  managed 
will  afford  a  sufficient  supply;  it  will  continue  productive 
for  three  or  four  years,  when  a  new  plantation  should  be 
made. 

Garlic. 

Garlic  has  a  bulbous  root,  made  up  of  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  smaller  bulbs,  called  cloves ;  it  is  propagated  by 
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detaching  the  cloves,  and  planting  them.  The  soil  shotdd 
he  light  and  dry,  well  delved,  and  broken  fine.  The  sets 
are  placed  four  inches  distant  from  each  other  in  every 
direction,  and  between  two  and  three  inches  deep.  Tht 
smaller  the  cloves,  the  more  healthy  and  prodnctive  will 
be  the  plants.  They  are  put  in  in  February  or  Maich; 
about  the  middle  of  June  the  leaves  are  tied  in  knots,  to 
prevent  the  stronger  plants  from  running  to  flower.  The 
crop  is  taken  up  in  August,  when  the  leaves  begin  to 
wither.  The  roots  are  tied  in  bunches,  and  hong  in  a 
dry  room  for  use. 

Shalot. 

The  culture  of  the  shalot  is  very  similar  to  that  of  f 
garlic.  They  are  planted  about  the  middle  of  October, 
the  ground  having  been  previously  manured  with  <^ 
well-rotted  dung,  mixed  with  house-ashes.  The  crop  n 
taken  up  in  the  end  of  summer,  when  the  leaves  become 
discoloured,  and  the  bulbs  are  hung  up  in  nets,  in  a  eoA 
airy  place,  for  use. 

Artichoke. 

Artichokes  may  be  planted  in  any  open  situation. 
They  are  propagated  by  means  of  rooted  slips,  or  suckers, 
talien  off  at  the  time  of  the  spring  dressing,  in  the  b^in- 
ning  of  April.  They  like  a  light  loam,  cool,  but  dry,  and 
which  is  at  the  same  time  rich  and  deep.  In  preparing 
for  this  crop,  the  soil  should  be  trenched  to  the  depth  il 
three  feet,  and  manure  should  be  liberally  supplied  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trench.  The  plants  may  be  placed 
four  feet  apart  every  way;  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
season  after  planting,  a  small  and  late  crop  of  artichokes 
may  generally  be  cut  in  October.  In  the  second  yeir 
they  will  be  plentiful ;  and  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  all  tbe 
heads  are  gathered,  the  whole  stalks  are  broken  down 
close  to  the  gi'ound.  In  November  a  portion  of  earth  is 
drawn  towards  each  plant,  and  some  long  dung,  peas- 
haum,  or  the  like,  is  laid  around,  but  kept  at  some  dis- 
tance from  tY\^  sletfts  wv<\  Wve%  of  the  plants.  In  Marck 
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or  April,  the  litter  and  earth  are  removed^  the  stocks  are 
examined^  and  two  or  three  of  the  strongest  and  beet 
shoots  being  selected  for  growing  up,  the  rest  are  detach- 
ed. Every  season,  at  the  winter  dressing,  some  small 
rotted  dung  or  fresh  sea-weed  should  be  dug  into  the 
ground.  It  is  advisable  to  renew  the  artichoke  planta- 
tion every  six  years. 

Cardoon. 

The  best  soil  for  cardoons  is  one  that  is  light,  and  not 
too  rich  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  deep.  The  seed  is  sown  in 
the  middle  or  end  of  May^  in  small  hollows,  about  three 
inches  deep,  and  four  feet  distant  from  each  other  every 
way.  Two  or  three  seeds  are  placed  in  each  hollow  to 
ensure  a  crop,  but  only  the  strongest  plant  is  allowed  to 
remain.  The  cardoon  requires  a  good  deal  of  water^  and 
in  very  dry  weather^  this  should  be  copiously  supplied. 
In  September^  when  the  leaves  will  be  large,  they  are 
tied  up  with  hay  or  straw  bands  for  blanching,  leaving 
only  the  top  free,  but  a  dry  day  must  be  selected  for  the 
purpose ;  at  the  same  time  a  hillock  of  earth  is  formed 
around  each  plant  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches,  and  this  is  smoothed  on  the  surface  that  the  rain 
may  run  off,  and  not  fall  into  the  centre  of  the  plants. 
As  they  advance  in  growth,  additional  bands  of  straw  are 
added,  and  the  earth  is  raised  higher.  They  will  be  ready 
for  use  in  two  months  after  the  commencement  of  the 
blanching.  In  severe  frost,  the  tops  are  covered  with 
haum  or  long  litter. 

Lettuce. 

Of  each  of  the  two  kinds  of  lettuce,  the  coss,  also  call- 
ed the  Roman  and  ice,  and  the  cabbage  lettuce,  there  are 
many  varieties.  Of  the  coss  lettuces,  the  Egyptian  green, 
the  white  coss  or  Versailles,  and  the  royal  cape  lettuce, 
are  esteemed ;  of  the  cabbage  lettuces,  the  imperial  and 
grand  admiral,  or  admiral.  The  large  Roman  and  the 
Cilicia  lettuces  are  those  chiefly  used  in  soups.  The 
seed  is  sown  broadcast,  and  merely  raked  into  the  ground. 
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A  «aaU  Bowng  may  be  made  in  Janiairy,  the  aei 
being  tcanaplanted  in  Mareb*  A  ooasiderabJe  < 
aown  in  the  end  of  Febniaiyy  and  the  principBl  aa^ 
m  March  and  ApiiL  A  part  of  each  crop  ahoiik] 
^idarly  tranaplanted,  to  come  in  Beason  immediate 
4li06e  left  in  the  seed-bed ;  they  are  fitteat  for  trao 
ing  when  they  have  four  or  six  leaves ;  and  they  i 
ced  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  apart,  according  to  t 
they  are  likely  to  attain.  To  forward  the  cabbai 
COM  lettnce,  the  leaives  may  be  tied  together  in  tb 
ner  practised  with  endive.  If  the  winter  be  not  i 
Tere,  lettuces  will  stand  without  much  injaryy  c 
the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  and  be  fit  for  nae  in  J 
February,  and  March. 

Endive. 

The  green  cnrled-leared  and  the  white  curled 
are  the  best  kinds ;  the  green  curled-leared,  being  t 
hardy,  ia  used  for  the  latest  crops.  The  seed,  wi)i< 
be  scattered  thinly,  is  sown  some  time  between  the 
of  May  and  middle  of  June ;  another  sowings  is  i 
July.  When  the  seedlings  are  three  or  four  inch 
they  are  transpknted  into  a  well-prepared  bed 
soil,  in  rows  a  foot  asunder,  at  the  distance  of  tei 
from  each  other  in  the  row.  In  dry  weather,  y 
is  necessary.  The  blanching  must  next  be  comn 
it  is  accomplished,  when  the  plants  are  perfectly 
tying  up  tluB  heads  with  strands  of  bass-mat ;  soin 
is  requisite  in  gathering  the  leaves  together  in 
order,  so  as  not  to  cross  each  other,  and  in  rejecti 
leaves  as  are  unliealtliy.  The  plants  are,  at  iii 
two  inches  below  the  top,  afterwards  about  the 
of  the  plant.  In  three  weeks  or  a  month  thev 
found  to  be  sufficiently  blanched  ;  but  as  they\i 
tinue  in  this  state  fit  for  use  only  a  fortnight 
plants  must  be  tied  up  every  week  in  order  to  t! 
ing  ready  for  use  in  succession.  After  Octot 
mode  adopted  is,  to  make  some  trenches,  and  to  » 
plants  in  them  nearly  to  the  head,  where  they  will 


«affideat>y  blanched  in  four  or  fire  weeks.  AdditioniJ 
Jpltfits  ttfty  be  sunk  in  the  trenches  every  fortnight  wfaeb 
tlw  Weamer  Imppens  to  be  bo  mild  and  dry  as  to  pemdt 
ik.  Bntiive  thus  bknched  in  the  earth  mmt  be  dag  oUt 
With  the  Bpade. 

Celery. 

iTHfi&E  are  two  varieties,  one  with  hallow,  the  o&er 
with  solid  stalks ;  the  solid  stalk  is  gene^lly  preferred ; 

'Vlillther  Variety,  wi^  large  red  stalks,  is  also  esteemed. 

''Celery  must  be  sown  at  several  different  times,  in  order 
to  ensure  a  succession  of  plants  fit  for  transplanting  at  va- 
rious seasons.  The  first  sowing  is  commonly  made  aboUt 
the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  in  a  sheltered 
border;  the  next  about  the  beginning  of  May,  on  a  moist 
'border.     About  the  end  of  April,  the  plants  of  the  i&rst 

*  AAowmg  will  be  ready  for  pricking  into  nursery  beds  <6f 

«lrich  earth,  in  #hiieh  they  may  Btand  three  or  four  inches 
■aeparato*    Water  is  given,  and  the  plants  art  shaded 

-  ftitoi  the  sun  for  a  few  days.     A  quantity  of  every  su^- 

<  iMssive  sowing  should  be  thus  pricked  out^  in  order  itt) 
^atrengthen  them.    Towards  the  end  of  May,  the  most 

'forward  plants  may  be  transplanted  into  tnenches  hr 
Matching.  In  dry  weather,  at  this  season,  water  is  giveh 
freely  both  to  the  'ti-ansplanted  plants  ond  those  left  in 
the  seed-bed.  The  usual  mode  of  transplanting  and 
blanching  is  the  following :— Trenches  are  ^rmed  at  the 
distance  of  three  or  four  feet  from  each  other,  a  foot  and 
ft  half  wide,  and  about  a  foot  in  depth.  The  soil  in  the 
bottom  of  this  trench  is  delved  and  worked  fine,  and  a 
little  rotten  dung  is  mixed  with  it.  The  soil  for  celery 
should  be  deep  and  rich,  somewhat  moist,  yet  of  a.  light 
nature.  The  earth  taken  from  the  trench  is  laid  in  ridges 
en  each  side,  ready  to  be  drawn  in  as  wanted.  ThiB 
plants,  having  the  tops  of  the  long  leaves  cut  off,  and  any 
side-shoots  removed,  are  placed  ib  the  bottom  of  the 
trenches,  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  inches  from  each 
other ;  as  they  advance  in  growth^  the  earth  is  drawn  in 
towartfe  them,  perhaps  once  in  ten  days,  taking  care  to 
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do  Ms  in  dry  weather,  and  not  to  cover  the  centre  of 
the  plants  with  soil.  When  the  plants  rise  coiisidefably 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  earth  laid  in  ridges 
will  be  exhausted ;  a  new  trench  must^  therefore,  now  be 
opened  between  each  row,  for  a  supply  of  soil  to  coati- 
nue  the  earthing  up  till  the  leaf  stalks  of  the  celery  be 
blanched  to  the  length  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  inches. 
The  last  sowing  is  destined  to  stand  the  winter ;  and  the 
soil  into  which  this  is  finally  transplanted,  should  be  as 
dry  as  possible.  In  severe  weather,  peas-haum  or  koie 
litter  is  thrown  over  the  beds.  In  lifting  the  plants  for 
use,  it  is  proper  to  dig  deep,  that  the  main  root  may  net 
be  injured. 

Garden  Cress  and  Mustard. 

These  may  be  sown,  thickly,  in  close  drills,  <»  a 
warm  border,  at  the  bottom  of  a  south  wall,  about  the 
middle  of  March.  Throughout  the  summer  they  ahovld 
be  sow|i  once  a-fortnight,  as  they  are  used  only  while 
quite  young  and  tender.  Besides  the  plain  sort  of  ga^ 
den  cress,  there  is  a  variety  with  curled  leaves,  whicbf 
being  the  more  hardy  of  the  two,  may  be  sown  later  in 
the  season.  This  kind  requires,  to  be  thinned  out  to  half 
an  inch  asunder.  The  white  mustard  is  the  best  kind 
for  sowing  along  with  the  garden  cress,  and  for  using  in 
salad. 

French  and  Common  Sori'el. 

The  French  sonel  thrives  best  in  a  light  sandy  soil. 
It  is  easily  propagated  by  means  of  offsets,  or  by  seeds ; 
if  in  the  first  way,  the  plants  are  placed  a  foot  apart. 
The  only  attention  the  crop  requires  is  that  of  cutting  cS 
the  flower  stems  in  the  month  of  July.  The  plants 
should  be  renewed  every  four  or  five  years.  Common 
8011*01  thrives  best  in  a  shady  border.  It  is  easily  raised 
from  seed  sown  early  in  spring. 

Radish. 
There  are  the  spindle-rooted  and  turnip-rooted  n- 
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'  dishes ;  of  the  turnip- rooted  variety,  there  is  a  white  and 
'  a  red  kind.     The  short-topped  purple  or  the  pink  radish, 
both  spindle-rooted,  may  he  sown  for  the  earliest  crop  in 
-the  beginning  of  November,  in  a  sheltered  border;  and 
they  will  be  ready  for  drawing  early  in  Marcl).  More  seed 
is  sown  in  December  and  January,  and  sowings  are  con- 
tinued once  a-fortnight  until  April,  in  order  to  secure  a 
succession  of  young  roots.     Any  sort  of  soil  will  suit  this 
plant.     In  the  end  of  March,  should  the  weather  happen 
,  to  be  very  dry,  the  crops  must  be  regularly  watered ;  a 
^  slight  covering  of  fern  is  useful  early  in  spring,  when 
.  sharp  frosts  occur ;  it  may  be  raked  off  in  the  day  time, 
and  restored  at  night.   If  radishes  are  to  be  drawn  smaD, 
they  may  stand  at  two  inches  apart ;  but  if  it  be  intended 
'  that  the  roots  should  grow  large,  they  must  be  allowed 
twice  that  distance.     The  turnip-rooted  radish  is  sown 
in  February  or  March,  and  thinned  out  with  a  small  hoe 
to  within  six  inches  apart. 

Indian  Cress,  or  Nasturtium. 

A  FRESH,  but  poor  soil,  is  better  for  this  plant  than 
a  rich  one.  .  The  seeds'  may  be  sown  in  April,  in  drills 
about  two  inches  deep.  The  plants  must  have  a  support, 
as  the  stalks  will  grow  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet. 
The  seeds  will  be  ready  for  use  in  August  or  September. 
There  is  also  a  dwarfish  variety,  which  may  be  allowed 
.  to  spread  on  the  ground. 

Burnet. 

A  FEW  plants  duly  of  this  are  sufficient     It  may  be 

-  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  autumn,  or  by  parting  the 

roots.    The  stems  should  be  two  or  three  times  cut  over 

•  in  summer. 

Horse-Radish. 

The  soil  for  horse-radish  should  be  rich  and  deep.    It 
is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  knotty  parts  of  the  root, 

•  provided  these  be  furnished  with  one  or  two  eyes.    They 
are  planted  in  February  or  March,  in  lines,  leaving  a  foot 
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and  a  Mf  between  eBck  tine.  The  sets  am  placed  at  ^ 
.  depth  of  at  least  a  foot.  The  roots  are  not  used  till  the 
aeocmd  year,  and  lAien  they  aire  raised  only  ats  they  ase 
wanted*  The  hod  will  last  for  fbar  or  fite  yeara^  care  be- 
iag  taken,  ia  diggii^  the  roeitSy  to  SeaiftB  <flw  «iiginid  sety  ar 
stock,  aatoachod. 

Parsley. 

Th£  corled  panley  is  the  preferable  vaitety«  It  va^ 
he  raised  in  drills  on  the  edge  of  a  bordeiw  The  see^i 
which  lie  lor  a  month  or  six  wedu  in  the  fitmnd  bete 
springing,  may  be  sown  in  Febmary  or  «arly  in  Martk 
la  arder  to  have  fresh  parley  leaves  throughoat  the  frii- 
«Br,  some  larch  or  beech  branches  may  be  laid  over  the 
parsley  borders ;  and  in  hard  weather,  alMyvv  these  an 
spread  dry  bean-hanBa^  feni»  or  reedk 

Angelica. 

Angelica  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  which  shonld  be 
sown  soon  after  it  is  gathered.  It  grows  best  in  a  moist 
soil,  and  thrives  exceedingly  well  by  the  side  of  a  ditcb. 
Though  a  biennial  plant,  it  may  be  made  to  continne  for 
several  years,  by  cutting  down  the  flower  stem  before  it 
ripen  to  seed. 

Rhubarb. 

The  kind  cultivated  for  the  table  is  called  monk's 
rhubarb.  It  is  propagated  by  means  of  ofisets,  which 
should  be  planted  any  time  between  November  and  ¥^ 
bniary,  in  good  soil,  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  from 
each  other.  If  the  rhubarb  plants  be  covered  in  No- 
vember with  a  good  deal  of  stable-litter,  the  leaves  will 
shoot  up  very  early  in  spring,  and  their  stalks  will  be  im- 
proved by  the  blanching  they  will  in  this  way  receive. 
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Sage. 

Thk  Bed  idnd  is  piefeixed  for  IritclMn  nm;  nd  thft 
lighter  and  yoocer  the  aoii  k,  the  hetter  will  (he  tagfe 
plants  stand  the  winter.  It  is  propagated  in  the  spring  by 
slips,  and  in  the  summer  hy  mrttiiigs.  The  cuttings  should 
be  five  or  six  inches^  long,  stripped  of  all  the  lower  leaves, 
and  plunged  nearly  to  the  tc^  in  the  earth,  heing  at  the 
■aame  time  well  wtttered.  The  plaats  should  he  removed 
eyery  three  or  four  years. 

Clary. 

Clary  is  propagated  by  seeds  sown  in  spring,  trans- 
planting the  seedlings,  la  the  summer  months,  to  fifteen 
inches  ^Mort* 

Mints. 

Spearmint  is  the  kind  required  for  culinary  purposes, 
peppermint  being  little  used,  except  for  distilling.  These 
mints  like  a  moist  soil,  and  are  readily  propagated  by 
•lips  in  spring,  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn,  and  by 
,  neans  of  cuttings  in  summer.  In  the  latter  end  of  sum- 
mer, when  the  spearmint  is  coming  into  flower,  it  may  be 
gathered,  dried  gradually  in  the  shade,  and  kept  for  win. 
ter  use.  As  mint  plants  wte  sometimes  destroyed  in  very 
aevere  frost,  it  is  advisable  to  covser  them  slightly  with 
peasJiaBm  or  fern  before  winter. 

Thyme. 

Thyme  grows  best  in  a  light  dry  soil  that  has  not  been 
-xecently  manured ;  it  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots, 
planting  slips,  or  by  sowing  the  seed  in  spring. 
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Marjoram. 

SwEET-MABJORAM,  or  knoUed-iiiaijonuDy  is  jHupi- 
gated  by  seed,  a  little  of  which  should  be  sown  enrj 
spring.  Pot-marjoram  is  easily  propagated  by  slips  or 
cuttings,  and  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  onr  win- 
ters. Winter  sweet-marjoram  requires  a  sheltered  bor- 
der and  a  dry  soil.  It  is  a  p^nennial  plant,  and  is  propa- 
gated by  parting  the  roots  in  antumn.  For  -winter  use, 
both  the  kinds  of  sweet-marjoram  should  be  dried  slowly 
in  the  shade^  and  afterwards  hmig  np  in  a  dry  place. 

Savory. 

Winter  savory  is  'propagated  by  slips,  or  by  cut- 
tings of  the  yoimg  roots^  and  also  by  seeds.  It  is  Jbardy, 
and  continues  good  for  sereral  years,  especially  in  poor 
soils.  Summer  savory  must  be  sown  every  spring,  in 
shallow  drills,  thinly;  the  drills  being  eight  or  nine  indw 
apart. 

Tarragon. 

ly  a  dry  loamy  soil,  tarragon  proves  quite  a  bardy  plaat ; 
but  it  is  apt  to  perish  in  a  wet  situation.  It  is  ea^y  pro- 
pagated by  parting  the  roots,  or  by  planting  in  the  spring 
young  shoots  with  only  two  or  three  fibres. 

Tansy. 

Tansy  is  extremely  hardy,  and  will  grow  in  any  soil 
It  is  easily  propagated  at  any  season  by  parting  the 
roots. 

Hyssop. 

A  POOR  dry  soil  is  most  suitable  to  hyssop.  It  may 
be  propagated  in  the  spring  months  by  seeds,  by  rooted 
slips,  and  by  cuttings. 

Costmary. 

CosTMARY  does  best  in  a  dry  soil.  It  is  prc^pagiled 
by  parting  tbe  loota  \iv  antumn. 
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Rosemary. 

KosEMARY  is  easily  propagated  by  slips  or  cattings  in 
spring.  It  should  be  planted  in  a  dry  soil,  in  a  sheltered 
situation ;  but  if  its  roots  enter  the  crevices  at  the  base  of 
an  old  wall,  the  plant  will  not  be  injured  by  the  severest 
frosts. 

Lavender. 

Lavender  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  in  young  slips^ 
any  time  in  the  spring  months.  It  should  be  planted  in 
a  dry,  gravelly^  or  poor  soil. 

Balin. 

Balm  is  readily  propagated  by  parting  the  roots,  pre- 
serving two  or  three  buds  to  each  piece;  or  by  slips, 
either  in  autumn  or  spring.  In  order  to  have  young 
leaves  all  the  summer,  some  of  the  stalks  should  be  cut 
down  every  month.  The  balm  plantation  need  not  be 
renewed  oftener  than  every  third  or  fourth  year. 

Coriander. 

The  seeds  of  coriander  should  be  sown  in  autumn, 
and  the  plants  afterwards  thinned  out  to  five  or  six  inches 
asunder. 

Caraway. 

The  caraway  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  should  be  sown 
soon  after  the  seed  is  ripe,  in  autumn,  thinning  out  the 
plants  the  next  spring,  to  within  four  or  six  inches  apart. 
A  moist  soil  suits  the  caraway  the  best. 

Samphire. 

Samphire  is  not  easily  cultivated ;  it  seems  to  suc- 
ceed best  in  a  rich  light  soil,  having  sand  and  gravel  mix- 
ed with  it.  It  must  be  in  a  well-sheltered  situation,  and 
requires  to  be  freely  watered  in  dry  weather,  till  the 
roots  have  struck  deep  among  the  soil.  If  a  few  plants  can 
be  induced  to  take  root  in  an  <^d  wall,  or  pn  an  artificial 
rock-work,  they  will  have  a  good  chaiv^^  ^i  t«i!Ms>5i\as|^. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
ON  KBESk 

The  Apiary 

Should  be  situated  so  tliat  the  hives  may  have  ts 
orach  SOB)  and  shelter  from  the  wind,  as  poasiUe.  A  km 
low  trees  or  shmbe  may  be  planted  in  the  Tieimty,  to  v- 
nst  the  flight  of  the  swarms,  bnt  all  mbbirii  and  noKkna 
weeds  must  be  earefolly  removed.  TIm  hives  ohenid  ha 
placed  on  pedestals,  about  two  feet  fimn  the  grmmd,  and 
never  less  than  ^y%  or  six  yards  (rem  eaefa  other.  Of 
whatever  form  they  be  made,  the  material  best  suited 
for  their  constmction  is  straw.  When  a  hive  is  to  be 
purchased,  let  it  be  chosen  in  the  middle  of  die  day;  that 
which  has  the  greatest  number  of  bees  going  in  with  yel- 
low pellets  attached  to  their  1^  may  be  selected  for 
farther  examination.  The  interior  should  be  crowded  with 
bees,  the  comb  of  a  yellow  hue,  and  the  side  ones  filled ; 
if  there  be  many  queen  cells,  which  are  like  small  in- 
verted acorns  att»rhed  to  the  sides  of  the  combs,  or  if 
the  wings  of  the  bees  should  be  ragged  or  torn,  the  hive 
is  certainly  old,  and  ought  to  be  rejected.  If  a  hive  is 
to  be  purchased  in  spring,  its  weight  should  not  be  less 
tlian  fifteen  pounds  ;  if  in  autumn,  not  less  than  thirty ; 
and  if  it  is  a  stock  hive,  the  weight  should  not  be  less 
than  forty  pounds.  A  good  hive  having  been  selected, 
it  may  be  removed  in  the  evening,  and  placed  on  its 
le  pedestal ;  but  it  should  not  be  plastered  to  the  stool. 
j.ne  stand  on  which  the  hive  is  placed  shonld  be  cleaned 
Gmbt  timea  in  the  yeu^  «n^  «^fnnkkd  with  salt    Daaop- 
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neflft  18  very  injiuieus  to  bees  ;  in  wi»ler>  ^erefove^  the 
8»ow  must  be  carefolly  brushed  off  die  Idves,  and  whilei 
it  coatiQues  upon  the  groand^  the  bee»  m«st  be  eonfined. 
Should  they  ftt  this  season  become  unhealthy,  a  renova- 
tion of  air  Difty  be  beneficial,  and  weve  the  hiyea  to  re** 
nwin  an  hois*  turned  u^  it  would  be  OMfcher  an  advantage 
thaa^  otherwise.  Where  theie  is  not  a  little  nmning  stream . 
in  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  apiary,  trough  with  waten 
should  be  placed  near  the  hiTes.  They  may  be  made  o£ 
stone  or  wood,  the  wood  well  pitched^  of  «ight  or  tent 
inches  in  depth,  and  sunk  in  the  earth.  A  few  inches  ol: 
mould  may  be  put  in  the  bottom^  and  some  waite^•cre8ee8 
planted  therein^  to  presenre  the  purity  of  the  water>  with, 
which  they  should  be  constantly  supplied ;  or^  put  one  oi 
two  pieces  of  wood  in  a  basin  ^  watsr^  and  place  it  near 
the  hive. 

.  Spring  and  autumn  are  the-  seasons  for*  feeding  the^ 
weak  hives,  beginning  in  February  if  the  weather  be  fine^. 
The  food  most  approved  of  for  them  is  a  sirup  compoeed.^ 
of  sugar  or  treacle,  ale,  and  salt,  m  the  proportion  of  two- 
pints  of  ale  to  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  about  half  an  ounce- 
of  salt,  the  whole  to  be  boiled  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and: 
carefully  skimmed ;  when  cold,  it  should  be  botded,  cork- 
ed, and,  to  prevent  its  candying,  kept  for  use  in  a  warm 
{dace.     In  the  beginning  of  the  season,  a  little-  por^.> 
wine  incoxporated  with  the  food,  may  prevent  dysenterjit 
When  the  bees  to  be  fed  are  in  a  plain  cottage  hive^  an 
eek  must  be  provided,  of  the  same  diameter  as  li»  Mvek 
When  the  sun  is  set,  and  the  bees  all  returned  from  the- 
fields,  let  the  hives  be  gently  raised,  and  the  eek  placed 
on  the  stool ;  fill  an  empty  comb  with  the  food»  place  it 
in  the  cell,  and  replace  the  hive  upon  it ;  the  bees  will  be 
less  disturbed,  if  a  slip  of  the  eek  be  made  to  open,  large 
enough  to  admit  the  piece  of  comb.    It  should  be  remo- 
ved on  the  following  morning,  if  the  cold  has  not  prevented 
their  taking  their  usual  supply  in  the  nig^t.  Should  that 
be  the  case,  shut  them  up  for  a  day  or  two,  to  prevent 
the  mischief  which  would  occur  from  strange  bees  en- 
tering the  hive  wiule  it  is  feeding,  or  remove  the  weak 
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hive  to  a  considerable  distance.     A  well*peopled  bif«- 
will  require  about  two  pounds  of  simp  in  the  monUi.   A 
new  swarm  ought  always  to  be  put  into  a  new  bive,  wfaidi 
sbould  be  provided  in  April.     Sticks  in  the  inside  are 
unnecessary,  but  tbe  projecting  straws  must  be  singed 
off.     Should  any  hive  in  May  seem  wholly  destitute  of 
drones — ^in  Scotland  they  do  not  appear  till  iJie  end  of  May 
or  beginning  of  June — ^watch  at  thie  entrance  of  that  hive 
which  i^pears  to  have  the  greatest  number  of  them,  and 
catch  forty  or  fifty,  confine  them  in  a  box  till  the  even- 
ing, when  they  may  be  easily  introduced,  and  will  be 
most  thankfully  received  by  the  hive  that  appears  to  be 
without  them.     To  supply  a  hive  with  a  queen, -cut  out 
from  some  of  the  other  hives  that  can  be  got  at  most 
easily,  a  piece  of  comb  that  has  eggs  in  it ;  turn  up  tbe 
queenless  hive,  and  with  the  left  hand,  shed  two  of  the 
combs  a  little  asunder,  then  with  the  right  hand  put  in 
the  piece  of  comb  between  them,  observing  that  the 
cells  be  put  in  the  hive  in  the  same  order  as  in  their  na- 
tive hive,  that  is,  the  cells  that  were  uppermost  to  be 
so  still ;   then  let  the  hand  be  removed,  and  the  hive 
replaced.     In  England,  a  swarm  may  be   expected  in 
May,  but  not  till  June  in  Scotland ;  preceding  the  swarm- 
ing, may  be  observed,  amongst  other  signs,  small  drops 
of  perspiration  at  the  entrance,  and  when  the  bees  cluster 
on  the  outside  of  the  hive,  thfe  bee-master  must  be  con- 
stantly on  the  watch.     In  general,  they  will  swarm  with 
the  first  sunshine ;  but  if  they  continue  to  lie  out  when 
the  weather  is  favourable,  a  little  water  may  be  squirted 
on  them.    The  swarm  once  on  the  wing,  it  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of.     Ringing  of  bells,  and  other  noises,  are 
more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.     It  is  unnecessary  to 
prepare  the  hive  with  any  thing  sweet  or  odoriferous  ;  bnt 
if  the  swarm  does  not  remain  in  one  hive,  give  them  an- 
other. The  easiest  situation  for  hiving  a  swarm  is  that  in 
which  the  hive  can  be  held  under  the  swarm,  and  the  bees 
shaken  into  it.  In  all  cases,  a  goose  wing  will  be  found  d 
essential  service  to  brush  the  bees  off  the  post  into  the 
hive ;  but  great  cai^  m\x%\i\)^\»keu  that  none  of  the  knota 
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of  bees  which  may  contain  the  qneen  bee,  drop  upon  the 
ground.  The  hive,  when  the  bees  have  been  all  shaken  or 
bmshed  into  it,  should  be  placed  on  the  board,  and  left 
near  the  place  of  the  swarm's  first  settling,  until  the  even- 
ing, when  it  should  be  carefully  removed  and  placed  on 
a  pedestal,  at  some  distance  from  the  parent  hive.  A  se- 
cond swarm  may  generally  be  looked  for  on  the  eighth  or 
tenth  day  after  the  first ;  sometimes  sooner,  but  never 
later  than  the  twelfth  day  after.   The  day  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  second  swarm,  the  call  of  the  queen  bees 
may  be  distinctly  heard ;  the  note  of  the  one  is  loud 
and  clear,  that  of  the  other,  the  young  queen,  is  lower, 
but  equally  distinct,  and  totally  different  from  the  hum 
^  of  the  other  bees.     As  they  give  no  other  signal  of  their 
second  swarming,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch 
over  the  hives,  to  ascertain  from  which  the  swarm  de- 
parts.    It  is  generally  necessary  to  return  the  second 
swarm  to  the  parent  hive  immediately.  They  are  seldom 
or  never  worth  preserving  as  a  separate  colony,  except 
when  two  fly  off  together,  in  which  case  they  become, 
by  a  union,  of  little  inferior  value  to  a  first  swarm.  Sup- 
posing the  two  swarms  to  have  alighted  upon  separate 
branches,  proceed  to  shake  one  of  them  into  the  empty 
hive,  and  then  immediately  shake  the  other  into  the  same, 
leaving  it  to  the  bees  to  kill  the  superfluous  quee^.bee, 
that  is,  if  the  proprietor  has  not  the  skill  or  courage  to  do  it. 
To  join  two  swarms  from  different  hives,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  drench  both  with  a  mixture  of  beer,  sugar, 
and  water,  made  lukewarm,  or,  with  the  fumigating  bel- 
lows, give  them  a  little  smoke  fi'om  lime  leaves  or  to- 
bacco.    When  a  second  swarm  is  to  be  returned  to  the 
parent  hive,  turn  down  a  chair,  and  place  the  back  paral- 
lel with  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  over  which  a  sheet  or 
tablecloth  may  be  spread  ;  then  holding  the  hive  contain- 
ing the  second  swarm  over  it,  give  it  a  few  sharp  knocks 
on  the  top,  and  the  bees  will  fall  immediately  on  the 
cloth ;  proceed  then,  either  with  the  finger  or  a  stick,  to 
guide  a  few  of  the  bees  to  the  entrance  of  the  parent 
•hive,  and  they  will  instantly  crowd  into  it :  those  who 
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are  acqaunted  with  the penoA  of  theqaeen,  ahovld  take 
thk  opportmuty  of  catdiii^  ker.  In  regard  to  a  tkad 
Bwarm,  it  woald  be  folly  to  keep  it.  When  the  weatlMr 
]M«Yes  anfiivoiirable  after  the  hiving  of  a  awann,  wat 
food  ahonld  be  administered  to  the  beea  at  night.  When 
they  lie  om  in  dasten^  and  no  more  awanns  are  deaind, 
an  eek  thoold  be  placed  on  the  hive.  If  the  heat  be  vciy 
gieaty  it  wonld  be  admdile  to  shade  the  hives,  inadditiaa 
to  the  eommon  coyering  of  straw,  with  which  they  oaght 
always  to  be  provided,  as  the  best  pntfection.  from  the 
eold  in  winter,  and  the  heat  in  siunmeE;.  A  particakr 
value  should  always  be  put  on  those  hives  that  kill  thor 
drones  the  earliest.  It  sometimes  happesa  that  their  nan- 
bers  deter  the  bees  firom  attempting  any  violence  agHMt 
them ;  therefiHe,  when  the  other  stocks  kill  their  dnasii 
let  the  bee-master  place  himself  quietly  by  the  side  of  the 
hive,  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  day,  and  crush  every  drane 
with  his  finger  or  a  stick,  as  it  passes  oat  or  in.  £vic]r 
hive  will  be  the  better  for  a  little  assistance  in  this  mtm 
sacre,  which  may  be  looked  for  in  the  end  of  July  or  be> 
ginning  of  August. 

Instead  of  following  the  general  plan  of  suffocatiDg  the 
bees  in  August,  the  hives  should  be  removed  to  the  ^ 
cinity  of  a  heath,  and  there  allowed  to  remain  from  fov 
to  six  weeks.     July  is  the  best  season  for  depriving  the 
hives  of  a  part  of  their  store.    When  a  hive  is  to  be  rolh 
bed  of  its  honey,  remove  it  from  the  stool  to  some  dis- 
tance, procure  an  empty  hive,  invert  it  on  that  from  whicb 
you  wish  to  dislodge  the  bees,  either  to  take  the  honeyt 
or  to  unite  them  with  another  hive.    Stop  up  the  entrance, 
and  then  strike  gently  Uie  under  hive  on  the  side  oppo- 
site to  that  to  which  the  combs  are  fixed ;  in  a  few  minntesi 
when  the  anp:er  of  tlie  bees  may  be  appeased,  a  piece  of 
wood  should  be  introduced  to  keep  the  two  hives  aboat 
an  inch  apart  on  one  side ;  for  the  purpose  of  prevenUDg 
the  bees,  after  being  driven  up  on  the  one  side,  descend^ 
inp^,  which  they  migJit  do,  by  tL3  other,  to  the  hive  fro* 
whence  they  were  dislodged,  the  knocking  on  tlie  niM^r 
hive  must  bv^  contmued^  till  the  bees,  terrified  by  the  noisei 
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take  refuge  is  the  upper  hive;  theo,  with  the  famigating 
MlowB,  or  oonniKm  tobacco  pipe,  blow  into  the  hive  a 
Iktke  smoke  from  lime  leaves,  or  tobacco.  The  same 
'^fperatiov  having  beoi  performed  on  the  other  hive,  thiit 
is,  iht  hive  destined  to  receive  the  new  eokmy,  the  dis- 
lodged bees  are  emptied  into  it,  and  swept  with  a  brush 
of  Isathers  into  the  interstices  between  the  combs ;  the 
iMwrd  beii^  then  put  npon  the  hive,  it  is  instantly  revert- 
ed, and  placed  upon  the  stand.  When  a  hive  is  Hierely 
to  be  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  store,  the  hive  with  the 
bees  in  it  smy  be  placed  upon  the  pedestal  from  which 
the  fall  one  was  removed,  and  the  hive  from  which  the 
bees  have  been  driven  must  then  be  taken  into  the  house. 
A  few  bees  will  be  found  still  straggling  about  the  combs, 
but  they  will  be  too  frighbened  to  use  their  sting.  When 
iIm  requisite  quantity  of  comb  is  cut  out,  breaking  it  as 
Jittle  as  possible,  the  hive  should  be  cleared  of  every 
■  Bogdotts  matter,  and  returned  to  its  former  position ;  but 
'first  invert  the  hive  containing  the  bees,  and  place  the 
deprived'  hive  over  it ;  leave  them  in  this  situation  till  the- 
momfflg,  when  the  bees  will  be  found  to  have  taken  pos- 
session of  their  native  home.  At  any  season  of  the  year, 
a  weak  hive  may  be  strengthened  from  a  strong  one,  by 
the  following  method :  Take  a  strong  hive  from  its  pe- 
destal, and  place  on  it  that  which  has  few  bees  in  it ;  then 
tiH*ning  up  the  strong  one,  give  it  several  raps  on  its  sides, 
when  many  of  the  bees  will  fly  to  their  old  station ;  then 
place  the  str(mg  hive  where  the  weak  one  stood,  or  the 
other  at  a  considerable  distance. 

The  bee-master,  in  approaching  a  hive,  should  avoid 

breathing  on  the  bees ;  and,  if  his  manner  be  soft,  calm, 

'Sad  gentle,  he  will  in  general  need  no  protection  from 

being  stung ;  but  when  swarms  are  to  be  united,  or  hives 

deprived  of  a  part  of  their  store,  the  operator  should  be 

•provided  with  thick  worsted  gloves,  and  a  gauze,  or  piece 

.of  thin  cloth,  such  as  milk  is  usually  strained  through, 

for  the  head ;  this  last  must  be  large  enough  to  go  over 

a  man's  hat,  and  round  the  neck,  so  as  to  tie  before  with 

m  string  running  through  a  tape  or  loop  holes ;  that  part 
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which  comes  next  the  face  must  be  cat  out,  and  a  pieee 
of  very  open  gauze,  catgat,  or  net-work,  sewed  thenno. 
So  protected,  the  most  timid  may-  proceed  fearlessly; 
but  every  one  who  undertakes  the  management  of  toe 
bee,  is  more  or  less  subject  to  its  sting.  No  time  shovld 
be  lost  in  extracting  it.  Rah  the  wound  briskly  with  a 
piece  of  woollen  cloth  till  it  ceases  to  smart,  and  ^>plj 
goulard-water,  laudanum,  or  vinegar  and  spirits,  as  may 
be  soonest  attained ;  or  wash  with  spirit  of  anunonia,  and 
wrap  a  piece  of  linen  about  the  part,  steeped  in  spirits  of 
wine.  If  the  pain  continue  spc  hours,  put  on  a  hot  pool- 
tice  of  bread  and  milk,  and  change  it  every  fom-  houn. 

A  List  of  Plants  from  which  the  Bees  ex- 
tract the  greatest  quantity  of  Honey. 

Mignonette,  heath,  furze,  white  clover,  thyme^  ptt^ 
ticularly  lemon  thyme,  rosemary,  balm,  beans,  and  efery 
species  of  pulse,  all  resinous  trees,  borage,  wild  mw- 
tard,  and  golden  rod ;  this  last  begins  to  blow  when  al 
other  flowers  have  faded,  and  continues  to  blow  till  the 
middle  of  November ;  it  will  grow  in  the  worst  soil,  mi 
should  be  particularly  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  ai 
apiaiy. 

The  Huish  Hive 

Is  made  of  straw,  in  the  form  of  a  flower-pot  inverted, 
but  open  at  both  ends,  and  having  a  band  of  straw  pro- 
jecting from  the  inside  about  two  inches  from  the  top; 
upon  this  band  are  placed  seven  bars  of  well-seasoned 
wood,  about  one  and  a  half  inch  broad,  and  a  quarter  oi 
an  inch  thick  ;  they  are  slightly  fastened  down  with  small 
nails,  then  covered  with  thin  gauze  or  net- work,  and  agaii 
with  a  circulai*  board,  in  which  small  holes  are  made,  t» 
permit  the  steam  to  escape  from  the  body  of  the  hive^ 
The  whole  to  have  a  convex  cover  of  straw,  manofacti-  P 
red  as  the  hive,  and  made  to  fit  in  like  the  cover  of  i  I 
sauce-pan.     At  any  time  or  season  of  the  year,  wfaeA  I 
some  honey-comb  is  required,  or  at  the  end  of  the  tM'  I 
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ons  store,  remove  the  top  and  other  coverings,  and  take 
the  side  bars  out,  from  which  having  cut  the  honey-comby 
replace  them  as  before;  the  operation  is  facilitated  by 
having  some  vacant  bars  ready  to  supply  the  places  of 
the  ful]  ones.  When  the  bees,  by  lying  out  in  clusters^ 
indicate  that  they  stand  in  need  of  room,  instead  of  an 
addition  at  the  bottom,  as  in  the  common  hive,  this  hive 
need  only  be  deprived  of  a  part  of  the  comb  attached  to 
one  or  more  of  the  bars.  In  time  of  snow,  or  when  rob- 
bery is  threatened,  the  centre  should  be  closed  by  a  tin 
wicket,  or  by  a  piece  of  lead  with  holes  made  in  it  to  ad« 
mit  air. 

Another  Hive. 

The  hive  is  formed  as  the  common  cottage-hive,  be* 
ing  made  to  separate  towards  the  middle.  On  the  lower 
division,  which  may  be  made  the  largest,  a  board  is  pla- 
ced, in  which  one  large  or  some  smaller  holes  are  made, 
to  admit  of  the  bees  ascending.  When  the  upper  part, 
or  top,  is  filled  with  honey,  it  may  be  removed,  and  re- 
placed by  another  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Those  who 
wish  to  see  the  bees  at  work,  may  place  a  glass  top  under 
the  straw  one,  or  invert  tumblers,  or  long  glasses  made 
for  the  purpose,  over  each  hole,  one  or  more  of  which 
may  be  removed  as  they  are  filled. 

To  extract  the  Honey  from  the  Combs. 

To  obtain  the  primary  honey,  heat,  celerity,  and  clean- 
iness,  are  necessary.  Where  a  few  hives  only  are  kept, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  have  two  or  three  earthen  pans, 
with  a  frame  of  wire  adapted  to  their  size,  each  wire  be- 
ing about  one  inch  distant  from  another — a  com  riddle  or 
flour  sieve  placed  over  a  tub  answers  the  purpose  v«ry 
well — ^two  horse-hair  sieves,  a  bag  of  a  coniod  form,  that 
18,  wide  at  top,  and  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  bottom, 
made  of  such  canvass  as  is  used  in  a  dairy,  and  some  jars 
for  the  reception  of  the  honey,  and  in  which  it  is  to  be 
preserved.  The  hives  should  be  brought  into  a  warm 
Toom^  where  no  bees  nor  wasps  can  enter ;  the  combs  are 
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dken  looeeoed  from  the  hive  by  a  long  iIub 
parts  of  the  comb  which  are  empty  ahonld  be  a 
irst,  and  those  ^at  are  blaek  and  droasy  dndm 
^mselves ;  as  also  those  in  which  there  is  any  I 
Shoald  there  be  any  brood,  care  must  be  taken  n 
«msh  it,  as  the  jnice  will  commnnicate  a  bad  flare 
the  honey ;  and  those  pieces  of  the  comb  wMcb  ec 
it,  may  be  placed  nnder  any  sUx^  that  moat  ^ 
strengthening.  If  there  be  any  bees  npon  ^e  c 
when  taken  oat,  they  should  be  brasbed  or  blow] 
and  if  besmeared  with  honey,  washed  in  water  m 
little  warm  ;  then  being  laid  on  a  sieve,  and  placed  i 
sonshine,  they  will  revive,  and  fly  to  their  respc 
homes.  The  pure  combs  should  be  cut  in  small  p 
sliced  twice  in  a  horizontal  direction,  that  is,  at  ^ 
and  at  the  bottom,  and  laid  on  the  wire  frames  to  d 
m  two  or  three  hours  they  may  be  turned.  When  a 
primary  honey  is  extracted,  it  must  be  ran  throng 
beg,  whereby  it  will  be  entirely  freed  from  every  pa 
of  wax.  This,  the  first  drawn,  should  be  preserve 
itself;  the  next  in  value  is  that  which  drains  froE 
combs  indiscriminately ;  a  third  soil  may  be  obtaini 
wringing  the  combs  in  a  cloth,  or  by  placing-  them 
Inkewarm  oven.  They  may  be  afterwards  steepe 
mead  or  vinegar,  and  the  water  in  which  the  ntensil 
the  hands  of  the  operator  have  been  washed^  may  be 
likewise  for  the  same  purpose.  As  soon  as  the  ji 
which  the  honey  is  to  be  preserved  are  full,  they  si 
be  corked  down,  and  deposited  in  a  dry  place.  L 
honey  should  never  be  put  into  a  vessel  containing  1 
which  has  acquired  any  consistency ;  this  mixture 
make  it  ferment  and  turn  sour.  A  hundred  poos 
honey-comb  will  not  in  general  yield  more  than 
pounds  of  wax. 

To  Melt  and  Purify  Wax. 

Where  six  or  eight  stocks  of  bees  are  kept,  it  wi 
most  profitable  and  convenient  to  have  a  tin  vessel  i 
to  fit  a  due  i^To^ot\\Qni^^VftU\&  or  ^ot,  the  sides  of  v 
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should  be  quite  fitrugkt,  so  that,  when  it  sUcLm  dowD» 
there  may  be  no  vacancy  for  the  farina  or  bee-bread  to 
rise  lip  between*  The  holes  in  the  tin  separator  should 
be  as  numerous  and  small  as  possible  in  the  bottom,  smd 
about  two  inches  up  the  sides;  the  bottom  should  be 
quite  flat,  without  a  rim,  like  that  of  a  quart  tin  pot,  that 
it  may  press  the  dregs  the  closer  down  when  near  the 
hottom.  Set  the  pot  on  the  Are,  with  about  &ve  or  six 
inches'  depth  of  water  therein,  in  which  is  to  be  mixed 
single  aquafortis,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  for 
each  quart  of  water.  In  this  put  as  many  combs  as  will 
conveniently  boil,  when  melted.  As  soon  as  they  begin 
to  melt,  they  should  be  frequently  stirred,  until  a]!  be 
thoroughly  melted ;  let  it  then  boil  without  stirriug,  that 
the  wax  may  rise  clear.  It  should  be  made  to  boU 
briskly  duriug  the  whole  process.  As  soon  as  the  yel- 
low froth  rises,  put  in  the  separater^  and  press  it  down  in 
the  liquor,  until  it  be  about  full ;  with  a  wooden  spoon, 
or  what  is  better,  a  tin  ladle,  flrst  dipped  in  cold  water, 
lightly  skim  off  the  wax  as  it  rises  upon  the  surface,  and 
put  it  in  a  narrow-bottomed  pan,  previously  rinsed  in 
cold  water,  set  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  pot  on  the  fire, 
and  continue  skimmiug  the  wax  off  as  long  as  it  rises, 
depressing  the  separater  in  proportion  as  the  liquor  rises. 
When  the  liquor  in  the  pan  is  nearly  cold,  the  wax  is  to 
be  taken  out,  and  what  dross  adheres  to  it  scraped  off* 
The  wax  is  then  to  be  rebelled  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  and  about  a  fourth  part  as  much  aquafortis  as  be- 
fore to  a  quart ;  as  soon  as  it  boils,  take  it  off,  and  let  it 
stand  until  cold.  The  wax  will  concrete  at  the  top,  and 
the  remaining  dross,  being  scraped  off,  may  be  further 
purified  with  other  combs. 

Another  and  less  expensive  method  is,  to  put  the 
combs  loosely  into  a  canvass,  or  rather  a  fine  hair  bag, 
tied  up  close  at  the  end,  and  put  into  a  kettle,  with  a 
due  proportion  of  aquafortis  and  water ;  a  leaden  or  iron 
weight  is  to  be  laid  on  the  bag,  to  keep  it  down  to  the 
bottom.  It  must  be  made  to  boil,  so  as  to  throw  up  the 
froth  briskly,  which  is  to  be  taken  off  with  a  ladle ;  a 
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tbidc  board  with  a  handle  in  the  middle  is  then  to  be  put 
in,  to  press  out  what  wax  may  be  still  adhering ;  it  is 
afterwards  to  be  re-melted,  as  in  the  first  method.  It 
should  be  carefully  observed,  that  in  these  processes  of 
skimming  off  the  froth,  what  rises  of  a  clear  yeUow  should 
be  reserved  by  itself,  as  often  requiring  no  fxirther  puii- 
fieation.  The  more  forcibly  the  froth  is  thrown  up,  the 
purer  it  will  be,  and  the  operation  the  sooner  finished. 
The  very  old  brood  combs  are  n^  worth  melting ;  bat 
such  refuse  as  has  been  pressed,  may  be  kept  in  a  dose 
tub  or  vessel  for  five  or  six  weeks,  in  which  time  the  im- 
purities will  ferment  and  decay,  and  the  wax  will  be  in  a 
better  state  for  melting. 


I 

i 
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ON  Plus, 


Pjoa  may  bo  con«idt«rml  of  primary  importaiiea  to  th« 
hrni«r,  and  to  ffrery  othar  houMeholdor,  a«  io  Uiam  tha 
rafuaa  of  tbo  tivlda.  tha  dairy,  aiid  tho  kitrliaii,  ii  a  ft)aat« 
Tboii|(b  ihal  food  «hould  bo  ^w  and  dirtVi  thuy  will 
not  njaci  It ;  and  tlioy  aro  ofton  ronrod  in  cold  and  filthy 
habitationa  ;  but  it  Im  only  by  ortler  and  olDanlineM  that 
auccaaaful  foadin((  can  ba  cniiuroil  Whero  a  lariro  stock 
la  kapt,  thoir  foodinichouio  should  bo  thirty  foot  by  flf« 
t9tii }  it  may  bo  divided  into  four  roonm,  tho  two  in  tho 
middio  to  bo  adaptod  for  oatiuff»  and  tho  othor«  for  iloop- 
lof  apartmonta ;  oach  sliould  navo  an  outaido  door,  and 
alao  an  innor  communication,  that  tho  ktmpor  may  {t^t 
thoir  oatiii|r-room«  «wopt  out,  thoir  manfrom  cloanod,  and 
thoir  food  put  in,  whilo  tho  piKu  aro  at  roat.  Kath  of  tho 
ibovo«montionod  oatin)(  and  Hloopin)(  rooma,  in  eaao  of 
baing  roouirod  for  «owa  and  youn|r  pi|ra>  may  bo  dividod 
inlo  two  by  partitiouM,  made  to  romovo  ut  nloaauro.  llio 
ilaaping  apartmonta  ought  to  bo  dai  k  :  and  tho  houio,  aa 
ako  tho  aquaro,  or  yai*d,  formed  by  tbo  huta  or  other 
buildinica  for  aow«,  ahould  be  pavotl,  and  well  littorod  i 
ind  water  ithould  bo  witliin  i*eacli  of  the  pig«.  Tho  man- 
^ri  or  trough,  mu»t  bo  always  wanhed  out  before  put- 
dug  In  thoir  vietuala ;  and  Uiat  which  romidna  In  It  after 
lit  piga  ai*o  »atiHfiod,  idiould  bo  given  to  aoma  of  tho 
roang  atock. 
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From  the  different  varieties  having  become  so  much 
intermixed  and  blended  together^  (this  is  especially  the 
ease  in  Scotland^^  it  is  difficult  to  describe  any  partica- 
lak*  breed  of  swme.  The  Berkshire  is  allowed  to  be  a 
good  kind.  They  are  generally  of  a  brown,  or  rather  a 
reddish  colour,  with  black  spots,  the  ears  bending  for- 
ward^ but  not  hanging  down  so  much  as  those  of  the 
large  Cumberland  kind; — ^they  are  short-legged  and 
small-boned ;  their  flesh  is  fine ;  and  they  are  well  dis- 
posed to  fatten  on  common  fare. — The  large  spotted  Wo- 
bum  breed  is  well  formed,  prolific,  hardy^  and  kindly 
disposed  to  fatten. — The  Chinese  black,  or  pot-bellied 
breed,  are  small  in  size,  their  necks  thick,,  and  legs  short 
They  are  one  of  the  most  profitable  sorts  in  this  iskod, 
as  their  flesh  is  delicate,  and  they  Batten  on  very  iodife- 
ent  food,  and  more  readily  than  any  other  small  breed; 
indeed  they  may  be  said  to  be  always  ready  for  kiUi^^ 
They  are  excellent  for  bacon,  and  are  well  <w^yptffd  it 
hang  used  as  pork.  When  young,  that  is,  when  thtM 
four  months  old,  they  are  very  mischievous  when  aol 
well  ringed.^  And  for  those  who  do  not  like  very  fiit 
pork^  the  small  breeds  before  mentioned  will  be  prefer* 
able,  their  flesh  being  equally  delicate.^ — There  is  another 
small  breed,  which  is  by  far  the  best  for  the  fanner,  bit 
it  cannot  be  classified ;  they  will  feed  in  a  shorter  poiod^ 
and  will  thrive  upon  articles  that  would  starve  the  larger* 
sized  animals.  The  kind  in  view  will  feed  npcm  common 
fare,  to  seven  or  eight  stones  Amsterdam,  when  deveo 
or  twelve  months  old,  or  to  nine  or  ten  stones  when  put 
up  in  the  house  to  receive  better  food. 

For  a  large  establishment,  a  boar  and  two  good  sows, 
of  a  proper  age,  should  constantly  be  kept;  and  one 
young  sow  annually  reared,  in  order  to  supply  the  odiei% 
when  they  pass  maturity,  that  is,  when  they  arrive  at 


*  The  usual  method  of  licging  swine  is  now  superseded  by  an 
improved  method  adopted  hy  3Ir  Tubb,  which  is  to  pare  off,  wfch 
a  sharp  penknife,  the  gristle  on  tHe  tops  of  the  noses  of  yosBg: 
pigs. 
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three  yean  ef  «ge.    Their  time  <»f  farrowing  alKmld  be 
so  arranged  that  they  may  produce  two  litters  in  th« 
year ;  one  about  March,  and  the  other  towards  the  heffiBm 
mag  of  Augost.    A  sow,  when  with  young,  ought  not  t»- 
be  entirely  confined  to  a  but,  but  allowed  to  walk  about 
8$  pleasure  in  the  swine-yard,  or  court  belonging  to  the 
fmrm ;  nor  should  she  be  allowed  to  sleep  with  a  num* 
ber  of  swine.    A  sow  goes  with  young  112  days,  or  ax* 
teen  weeks,  not  above  a  day  over  or  under  that  time ;  a 
few  hours  prerious  to  her  ferrowing,  she  will  be  obser-^ 
▼ad  carrying  straws  in  her  mouth,  to  make  a  bed  with* 
When  she  is  bringing  forth  her  young,  she  ought  not  to 
hare  much  litter  or  long  straw  in  her  apartment,  nor  for 
a  few  days  after,  lest  the  young  pigs  should  be  hid  by  it 
from  their  dam.    She  ought  to  be  well  fed  when  giving 
sock  ;  if  she  is  once  allowed  to  get  poor,  it  will  take 
double  the  quantity  of  food  and  of  time  to  restore  her  to 
ber  former  state.     If  the  pigs  should  be  numerous,  they, 
as  also  the  sow,  should  be  fed  two  or  three  times  a«day 
with  milk,  and  wheat  bran,  or  meal.     Should  the  milk  be 
scarce,  a  little  water,  slightly  warm,  may  be  mixed  with 
it^  taking  care  that  the  mixture  be  not  too  thick,  that  is^ 
ipore  of  the  nature  of  a  drink  than  of  any  thing  else ;  and 
while  the  pigs  are  feeding  on  this,  the  sow  should  be 
turned  out  for  an  hour  or  two,  that  her  milk  may  gather 
a*  little.     She  and  her  pigs  should  lie  dry  and  wanvu    If 
they  are  well  fed,  the  pigs  will  be  ready  for  the  egit  va  • 
three  weeks ;  and  may  be  sold  in  six  weeks.    When  the 
pigs  are  taken  from  the  sow  and  weaned,  whether  with 
the  breeder  or  purchaser,  they  must  be  regularly  fed  three 
times  a*day  with  a  little  wheat  bran,  barley  dust,  or  meat 
of  some  description  or  other,  mixed  with  water,  made 
milk-warm ;  in  a  few  weeks  after,  they  may  hare  some 
potatoes^  turnips,  or  any  kind  of  grain;  and  after  the 
Wrest  is  concluded,  they  may  be  allowed  to  range  at 
large  among  the  fields,  to  pick  up  any  left  oom^  beans,  or 
peas.    Before  going  out  in  the  morning,  they  may  reoeiTe 
a  feeding  of  oSil  grain ;  and  in  the  evening,  an  ^lowance 
of  yams  or  turnips.    They  may  also  get  the  refuse  from 
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the  garden,  kitchen,  and  dairy;  milk  and  wbey  is  the 
finest  of  all  fattening:.  When  the  pigs  are  put  up  to  close 
feeding,  they  should  have  three  meals  a-day  of  potatoes, 
irhich  have  heen  strained,  mixed  with  barley  or  any  other 
meal,  moistened  with  milk,  whey,  or  water,  and  seasoned 
with  a  little  salt ;  it  should  be  given  regularly,  and  only 
in  such  quantities  as  will  be  consumed  with  a  relish.  This 
will  be  tbund  the  best  and  most  economical  food ;  bat 
where  the  trouble  attending  the  preparation  of  it  is  coiu 
sidered  too  great,  the  next  best  method  is  to  mix  oats 
with  barley,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  four  of  hu- 
ley,  which  will  prevent  the  pigs  from  eating  it  too  quick- 
ly ;  the  oats  being  husky,  require  a  longer  time  to  be 
chewed.  Buck-wheat  is  a  quick  and  good  fattening, 
somewhat  similar  to  barley,  not  so  good  as  peas;  bvt 
peas  are  sometimes  put  amongst  buck^  for  the  same  pu^ 
pose  that  oats  are  mixed  with  barley.  Pigs  that  are  fed 
from  the  refuse  of  breweries  are  liable  to  eruptive  dis- 
eases. Whenever  grains  are  used  for  feeding,  they  should 
be  fresh,  and  given  in  moderate  quantities,  and  should 
only  form  a  part  of  their  diet ;  they  will  also  feed  well 
on  the  spent  hops  of  the  breweries.  Sweet  whey,  unless 
given  in  very  moderate  quantities,  is  injurious  to  pigs ; 
but  when  it  becomes  sourish,  it  proves  very  wholesome 
food.  It  is  too  general  a  practice  to  pay  no  attention  to 
feeding  pigs  until  they  are  put  up,  perhaps  in  November 
or  December,  when,  with  a  little  pains,  they  might  be  as 
fat,  and  weigh  nearly  as  much,  at  the  time  they  begin  to 
feed,  as  at  the  period  when  they  are  fed,  which  may  be 
about  four  or  five  weeks  after  they  are  put  up.  For 
pork,  they  are  usually  fattened  from  six  to  nine  months 
old ;  for  bacon  and  hams,  from  nine  months  to  a  year  and 
a  half. 

Pigs  are  subject  to  inflammatory  and  eruptive  dis- 
eases, both  of  which  require  bleeding,  purgatives,  and 
cool  airi  n  an  open  field.  The  most  easy  way  of  bleed- 
ng  pigs  is  by  cutting  off  the  tail,  or  part  of  the  ear. 

Purgative  powder  for  pigs,  jalap  one  drachm.    Should 
this  be  found    t\suficvcAfcv\\>  e\cv^w  or  twelve  grains  of 
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acamony  may  be  add^d,  or  ten  grains  of  calomel ;  but  it 
,  ia  better  to  try  the  jalap  alone  first. 

When  pigs  are  to  be  made  into  bacon  hams,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  fast  twenty-four  hours  before  the 
time  of  killing,  and  in  killing  them  great  attention  ought 
to  be  had  to  prevent  the  knife  from  striking  against  the 
bone  at  the  bottom  of  the  gullet,  by  which  a  morbid  state 
.  of  the  flesh  in  the  fore-quarter  will  be  avoided.  After 
the  pi^  has  been  killed  and  dressed,  it  should  hang  up 
till  the  next  day^  when  it  must  be  sawn  down  the  back 
bone  from  the  tail  to  the  point  of  the  snout;  then  all 
the  seam  or  tallow  should  be  removed,  with  the  feet,  tail, 
and  ears,  and  such  trifling  pieces  as  may  appear  offen- 
sive to  the  eye.  The  side  being  laid  upon  a  table,  with 
the  skin  side  uppermost,  salt  should  be  taken  in  indefi- 
nite quantities,  and  rubbed  in  well,  particularly  upon 
the  shoulders  and  hams,  £or  at  least  half  an  hour;  the 
side  weighing  about  six  stones.  In  turning  the  side, 
four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  ground  very  fine,  should  be 
sprinkled  very  uniformly  over  the  inside  and  ends  of  the 
shanks,  above  which  ought  to  be  laid  a  covering  of  salt, 
about  an  inch  thick,  over  the  whole  inside,  and  gently 
clapped  down  by  the  hand  into  every  crevice,  but  by 
no  means  rubbed  in  on  that  side  The  side  may  then  be 
placed  upon  boards,  on  a  floor  where  no  frost  can  affect 
it.  If  more  than  one  side  is  cured,  they  may  be  laid  one 
above  another  to  any  depth,  provided  the  back  and  belly 
parts  be  laid  alternately  and  the  skin  side  always  down- 
most.  The  whole  should  be  covered  with  a  cloth,  and 
some,  though  not  a  very  heavy  weight,  put  upon  the  top. 

After  lying  in  this  state  for  ten  days,  they  are  to  be 
taken  up,  and  rubbed  again  upon  the  skin  side  with  salt^ 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  covering  again  the 
inside  with  salt,  without  rubbing,  and  without  any  more 
saltpetre.  After  the  second  rubbing,  the  sides  are  again 
put  into  their  former  position,  and  allowed  to  remain 
there  for  other  ten  days,  when  they  may  be  taken  up, 
and  wholly  covered  over  with  barleymeal,  and  hung  up 
with  cords  by  the  shanks,  which  may  be  pierced  with 
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wooden  phn  ta  allcrsr  the  eonf  a  better  hold,  to  the  nfif 
of  tbe  kitchen.  After  hanghig  Aere  hi  tie  heat  ht  tiM> 
months^  Aey  may  be  hmig  up  m  any  eool,  hot  dry  i|iart- 
menit.  As  the  family  require  them,  the  piecee  nuyle 
cut  oixt  to  any  size  that  may  he  fotmd  moat  oonvwnierti 

From  the  mid^e  of  September  to  tfae-iuddle  of  Ajifl 
IB  the  proper  coring  season. 

These  approved  directions  for  coring,  «re  girei  ha^ 
to  make  the  chapter  complete.  Various  other  lece^ 
on  the  snbject  w&l  be  found  onder  the  head  of  Porl. 
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A  RiTLE  by  wbich  any  gentleman  may  be  enabled  U> 
establish  a  practical  system  of  domestic  economy,  aoe- 
eording  to  his  income,  ta  detect  any  error  that  may  hn^e 
arisen  in  the  management,  and  to  discover  at  once  what 
part  or  parts  he  may  best  alter,  in  order  to  increase  or 
dimimab  the  expense  of  any  odier  part  that  may  be  de- 
sired. 

Rule. 

Divide  the  whole  annual  income^  be  it  what  it  may 
into  100  equal  parts,  which  may  be  appropriated  to  the 
several  branches  of  the  establishment  in  the  following 
proportions^  viz. 

36  per  cent  for  provisions  and  other  articles  of  house- 
hold expense. 

22  per  cent  for  servants,  horses,  and  carriages. 

12  per  cent  for  clothing,  haberdashery,  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses  of  that  nature. 
8  per  cent  for  education^  pocket,  private,  and  other 
extra  expenses. 

12  per  cent  for  rents,  taxes^  and  repairs  of  house  and 
furniture. 

10  per  cent  to  be  reserved  for  future  contingencies. 

100  Total. 


From  these  premises  is  deduced  the  following  table,  by 
means  of  which  this  rule  may  be  adapted  to  any  amount 
of  income,  viz. 
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Aimnal 


Home 
36  per 


£1000 
1500 
2000 
3000 
4000 
5000 

10,000 


Exp.  Senrants,  &e.  Clodiau  &c. 


360 
540 
720 
1080 
1440 
1800 
3600 


S2per 


£220 
330 
440 
660 
880 
1100 
2200 


If] 


£120 
180 
240 
360 
480 
600 

1200 


lSp.oent. 


£1^ 
180 
240 
360 
480 
600 

1200 


8  percenL 


£80 
120 
160 
240 
326 
400 
800 


B 
10 


1 


N.B. — L.IO  b  one  per  cent  on  L.1000.   L.20  is  one  per 
on  L.2000.  L.  300  is  one  per  cent  on  L  3000,  and  fl 


ESTIMATE  of  EXPENSES  for  a  Family  of  Five  pc 
living  in  town  :  a  gentleman,  lady,  and  three  childrei 
ving  two  maid-servants,  and  a  man-servant  out  of  tbe  h 

Income  of  L.500  per  annum. 

Provisions  and  other  articles  of  Household  Expensi 


Bread  and  flour  for  7  persons,  Is.  each  £0 
Butter,  I  lbs.  each,  5^  lbs.  at  Is.,  each  9d.  0 
Cheese,  Slbs.  at  lOd.  per  lb.  .     0 

Milk  and  eg^s,  4d.  each  .        .     0 

Tea,  coffee,  i^c.  2loz.  tea,  at  8s.  per  lb.  0 
Sugar,  &c.  6  lbs.  at  8  per  lb.  on  an 

average  ....        0 

Other  grocery  of  all  kinds,  including 

condiments,  &c.  8d.  each  .         0 

Butcher-meat,  28  '\ 

lbs.at7d,perlb.£0  16  4f  o  ^u  j  i 
isb.&c.  ls.2d.per  V38.6d^-day  1 


Weekly. 


7 
5 
2 
2 
3 


0 
3 
6 
4 


Anniu 

£18    ^ 

13  li 

6  1( 


Fish 
day 


4     0 


4     8 


4    6 


6 

8 


J 
9 


Cotv^^^^k^^^         S-'St.X^    ^ 


10    8 


12    2 


^  14 


J.^9    2 
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5     9 


2    4 


Weekly. 

:  Brought  over       L.2  13     6 

[_"  Vegetables,  garden  fruits,  &c.  8d., 
I      each  ....  48 

jBeer,  spirituous  liquors,  &c.  Is.  9d. 

a-day        .         .         .         .         0  12     3 
Coals,  coke,  and  wood ;  say  5|  chal- 
drons coals  at  48s.,  L.13,  16s. 
and  wood  23s.         .         •         .0 
VOan^^s,  oil,  &c. ;  about  15  doz. 
candles  a-year,  half  stores  and 
b^ ,    half  moulds,  average  6d.  per  lb. 
1^     say  3  J  lbs.  a- week,  4d.  a-day     0 
^f  £oap,  starch,  &c  for  washing ;  soap 
'-      about  3^  lbs.  at  7dL,  and  starch, 
4d.  a-day         ...  0 

Sundries  for  cleaning,  scouring,  &c.  0 

-«■  — — 

/.  rTotal  for  regular  household  ex- 
penses .         •        •         .  4     1  10 

Extra  for  entertainments,  medicine,  and 
other  9icidents  .... 

Total  for  household  expenses       .   I 
Clothes    and    haberdashery — gentleman, 
;         L.24 ;  lady,  L.21 ;  children,  L.18 ;  sun** 
dries,  L.2  .         .         •         •         • 

Rent,  taxes,  &c 

Education,  extra  and  private  expenses 
Two  maid-servants,  L.16  and  L.12 
Man-servant  (oq|  of  the  house)  and  duty 
Horse,  as  per  table         •         •        •        « 


2 
1 


Annually. 

139     2     0 


12     2     8 
31   17     0 

14  19     0 


6     14 


6     14 
2  12     0 


212  15     4 


14     4     2 


^226 

19 

6 

65 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

31 

4 

0 

32 

0 

0 

Total  expense 

Reserve  one-twelfth,  or  difference 

Amount  of  income        .        « 


,  L.458    3    6 
41  16     6 

.  L.500    0    0 


2m 
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Anntml  expense  of  one  Horse. 

Oats,  3  quarterns  per  day,  or  5  J  pecks  per 

week,  at  268.  per  quarter 
Hay,  about  1^  truss,  at  3s.  per  tniss,  or 

L.4,  4s.  per  load  •         • 

Straw,  1  truss  per  week 

Food  per  week 

46  weeks  in  the  stable,  at  10s.  6d.     • 
6  weeks'  grass  in  the  spring,  at  5s.   . 

Food  per  annum 
Shoeing,  farriery,  and  incidental  expenses 
JDuty  (for  one  horse) 
Annual  loss,  or  wear  and  tear  of  the  horse, 
at  10  per  cent  on  its  value,  say  L.30 


.    L.0 

0 
0 

4    6 

4    6 
1    6 

.     L.0 

10   6 

.  L.24 
1 

3   0 
10   0 

.       25 
1 
1 

!         3 

13   0 
18   3  I 

8    9 

0   0 

L.32 

0    0 

_ ■ 

N.B.r — The  stable  rent  may  bfe  compensated  by  the  sale 
of  the  dimg. 
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NOTE 

ON  FISH,  MEAT,  POULTRY,  GAME,  AND 

VEGETABLES. 

TO  SHOW  THE  TIME  THEY  ARE  IN  SEASON. 

Fish. 

i^ALMON  are  in  the  highest  perfection  in  April,  May, 
and  June ;  and  are  only  quite  out  of  season  in  Septem- 
ber, October,  and  November. 

Cod  fish  are  in  season  from  June  to  January. 

Herring  are  in  season  from  July  to  February. 

Mackerel  ai'e  in  season  from  April  to  July. 

The  large  lobsters  are  in  their  best  season  from  the 
ij}iddle  of  October  till  the  beginning  of  May.  Many  of 
the  small  ones,  and  some  of  the  larger  sort,  are  good  all 
the  summer. 

Oysters  are  in  season  from  September  to  April. 

Haddocks  are  in  season  from  May  to  February;  in 
December  and  January  they  are  in  perfection. 

Whiting  are  in  season  from  January  to  Maich ;  but 
may  be  obtained  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Skate  ai'e  best  from  January  to  June,  and  are  only  out 
of  season  in  September. 

Sprats  are  in  season  from  the  middle  of  November  to 
February. 

Smelts  are  in  season  from  January  to  June^  and  are  to 
be  had  in  October  and  November. 

Trout  are  in  season  from  May  to  Jdy. 

Tench  are  in  season  from  July  to  September. 

Perch  are  in  season  in  June  and  July,  and  till  Noyem- 
ber. 

Eels  are  in  season  from  September  to  June. 

Plaice,  brill,  and  flounders,  are  in  season  from  January 
to  March  ;  and  from  July  to  September. 
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Turbot  aDd  soles  are  in  perfection  about  midsummer, 
and  are  in  the  market  almost  all  the  year. 

Pike  are  in  season  from  July  to  November. 

Mullets  are  in  season  in  August  and  September. 

Carp  are  always  in  season. 

Sturgeon  are  in  season  from  January  t9  February. 

Crabs  are  in  season  from  August  to  May,  as  are  also 
ptawns,  shrimps,  and  other  small  shell-fish. 

Halibut  are  in  season  in  the  spring  months  only. 

Meat. 

Beef  is  in  the  highest  perfection  from  NoTember  to 
January ;  but  is  always  in  season. 

Mutton  is  in  the  highest  perfection  from  Jtuie  to  No- 
vember ;  but,  like  beef^  is  always  in  season. 

Veal  is  in  season  from  February  till  October,  and  may 
be  had  in  the  other  months. 

Lamb  :  grass  lamb  is  in  season  from  April  to  August, 
and  house  lamb  may  be  had  in  the  other  montJis ;  it  is 
most  esteemed  in  December  and  January. 

Pork  is  most  plentiful  from  November  to  March,  but 
may  be  had  throughout  the  year. — Roasting  pigs  are  al- 
ways in  season. 

Poultry. 

Fowls  are  in  season  except  when  they  are  moulting, 
which  is  during  the  autumn  for  the  old,  and  in  spring  for 
the  young.  Chickens  may  be  had  all  the  year,  excepting 
sometimes  in  January. 

Turkeys  are  in  season  from  September  to  February ; 
and  turkey  poults  are  in  sea^m  from  June  to  November. 

Guinea  and  pea  fowl  are  im  season  from  February  to 
June. 

Geese  are  in  season  from  September  to  February ;  and 
green  geese  are  in  season  from  April  to  September. 

Ducks  are  in  season  from  August  to  February;  and 
ducklings  from  April  to  June. 

Pigeons  are  ia  season  from  February  to  Norember. 
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Game, 

Venison  :  buck  venison  is  in  the  highest  perfection 
from  June  to  September ;  and  doe  venison  from  October 
to  December, 

Hares  are  in  season  from  September  to  February,  and 
leverets  during  the  other  months. 

Babbits  are  in  season  throughout  the  year. 

Pheasants  are  in  season  from  October  to  December. 

Partridges  are  in  season  from  September  to  January. 

Woodcock  and  snipes  may  generally  be  had  from  No- 
vember to  March. 

Grouse  and  blackcock  are  in  season  from  August  to 
December.  -^ 

Wild-ducks  and  wild-geese  are  in  season  froipt  {Sep- 
tember to  February^  as  are  also  teal  and  widgeons. 

Wheatears  are  in  season  in  July  and  August. 

Plovers  are  in  season  from  July  to  September. 

Vegetables. 

Cabbages  :  early  ciibbages  are  in  season  from  AprU 
to  July,  and  other  cabbages  till  February. 

Scots  kale  is  in  season  from  November  to  April. 

Brussels  sprouts  are  in  season  from  December  to 
March. 

Cauliflower  is  in  season  from  May  to  November, 

Brocoli  is  in  season  from  December  to  April. 

Turnips  begin  in  May,  and  are  used  tdl  the  other 
months. 

Carrots— -the  same  may  be  observed  as  of. turnips. 

Parsnips  are  in  season  from  October  to  April. 

Scorzonera,  salsify,  skiiret,  and  red  beet,  the  same. 

White  beet :  the  leaves  are  in  season  from  June  to 
October. 

Jerusalem  artichokes  are  in  season  from  September  to 
March. 

Potatoes  begin  in  June,  and  continue  all  the  year. 

Peas  are  in  season  from  June  to  November. 

Beans  are  in  season  from  June  to 'September. 
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Kidney  or  French  beans  are  in  season  from  the  end  of 
June  to  September. 

Spinach  :  the  winter  spinach  is  in  season  from  Novem- 
ber to  May,  and  the  summer  spinach  during  the  other 
months. 

Aspai'agus  is  in  season  from  April  to  July. 

Sea  kale  is  in  season  from  December  to  April. 

Onions  begin  in  March,  and  continue  all  the  year  round. 

Leeks  are  in  season  from  October  to  May. 

Chives  and  cibols  are  fit  for  use  in  March. 

.  Shalots  and  garlic  begin  in  August. 

Artichokes  are  in  season  from  June  to  October. 

Cardoons  are  in  season  from  November  to  February. 

L^ttuce^  taking  it  in  its  varieties,  is  always  in  season. 

Celery  is  in  season  from  September  to  March. 

Garoen  cress,  mustard,  and  sorrel,  throughout  the  year. 

Radishes  are  in  season  from  March  to  May. 

Indian  cress :  the  flower  will  be  ready  in  May,  the 
seeds  in  September. 

Horse-radish  is  always  in  season ;  parsley  is  the  same. 

Khubarb  is  in  season  from  March  to  the  middle  of 
May. 

Cucumbers  are  in  season  from  June  to  September. 


THE  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  IN  THIS  BOOK  ARE, 

1 6  ounces  to  a  pound. 
4  quarts  to  a  gallon. 
Two  Scots  pints  make  one  Englii^  gallon. 
One  choppin  a  quart. 
One  mutchkin  a  pint. 

THE  END. 
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